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PREFACE 


We  trust  that  there  is  no  city  in  the  land  dearer  to  her  citizens  than  our 
own  fair  Baltimore ;  and  we  are  sure  that  there  are  none  in  which  affection 
takes  so  unostentatious  a  form.  With  a  history  reaching  back  into  wliat,  for 
America,  is  antifjuity;  with  a  record,  than  which  none  of  her  peers  can  show  a 
prouder ;  with  manufactures  and  a  trade  wliich  place  her  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  cities ;  witli  a  long  line  of  sons,  distinguished  in  every  walk  of  life, 
her  only  chronicles  have  been  fragmentary  sketches,  and  the  few  bright  pages 
in  American  history  in  which  her  name  is  recorded.  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  present  volume  to  supply,  in  some  measure, 
this  deficiency ;  and,  after  nearly  two  years  of  continuous  labor,  they  have  the 
pleasure  of  oB'cring  to  the  public  the  first  compendious  account  of  Baltimore, 
and  of  prominent  Baltimoi-eans,  ever  yet  published ;  and  one  which  they  venture 
to  trust  will  not  be  found  altogether  unworthy  the  subject  they  have  undertaken 
to  illustrate. 

The  comprehensive  Historical  Sketch  of  the  city,  from  the  graceful  pen  of 
Bkastz  MAYEii,  late  President  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  traces,  suc- 
cinctly, but  cle.irly,  the  history  of  the  city  from  its  tirst  settlement  to  the  present 
time,  including  its  religious,  social  and  commercial  advancement.  Keplete  as 
it  is  with  information  of  the  development  and  material  growth  of  the  varied 
industries  which  make  a  metropolis,  and  rich  in  happy  description  and  pleasant 
memories  of  the  "olden  time,"  we  are  i)ersuaded  that  it  will  be  found  as  enter- 
taining as  it  is  instructive  and  valuable.  It  has  been  prepared  with  great  care 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  claiming  for  it 
the  authority  of  a  standard. 

In  the  department  of  Biography  will  be  found  sketches  of  the  lives  of  such 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  both  living  and  dead,  as  have  been  identified  with  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  city's  history ;  have  had  an  important  share  in  her  material 
or  moral  development ;  or  whose  enterprise,  ability  and  worth  have  entitled 
them  to  honorable  recognition.    Besides  the  interest  that  the  lives  of  such  men 
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must,  of  necessity,  have  for  their  fellow-citizens,  there  are  embodied  in  these 
sketches  many  interesting  facts  and  much  valuable  information,  not  otherwise 
known  to  the  public,  so  that  they  form  an  important  supplement  to  the  His- 
torical Sketch.  That  there  are  some  distinguished  citizens  of  Baltimore,  of  the 
past  and  present  generation,  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  series  of  Biog- 
raphies, we  do  not  deny ;  but  we  have  striven,  assiduously  and  conscientiously, 
to  make  the  omissions  as  few  as  possible.  In  preparing  tlie  Biographies,  we 
have  been  kindly  assisted  by  several  of  the  most  prominent  literateurs  of  the 
city. 

Thus,  after  many  months  of  incessant  and  arduous  effort,  we  have  succeeded 
in  producing  a  work,  the  subject  of  which,  as  well  as  its  unique  character, 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Baltimorean,  and  of  every  one  who 
is  connected  with  Baltimore,  by  business  or  other  associations,  and  consequently 
interested  in  her  history  or  welfare ;  while  the  interesting  nature  of  its  contents 
should  assure  it  a  welcome  from  the  general  public. 

F.  A.  RICHARDSON, 
W.  A.  BENNETT. 
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FROM    THE    FOUNDING    OF    THE   TOWN    TO    THE   REVOLUTION,    1729   TO    1778. 


When  Sir  George  Calvert  turned  his  back  on  the  Province  of 
Avalon,  in  New  Foundland,  which  his  royal  maater,  James  the 
First,  had  granted  to  him,  it  was  mainly  because  the  region  was 
unsuited  to  his  schemes,  and  not  because  he  abandoned  his  original 
views  or  principles  of  Colonization.  He  was,  in  truth,  disheartened 
as  a  Northern  adventurer,  for,  though  he  built  an  expensive  residence 
in  the  colony,  spent  quite  £25,000  in  improvements,  removed  his 
family  to  the  princiimlity,  manned  and  equipped  ships  at  his  own 
charge  to  guard  the  British  fisheries  from  the  French,  he  found  that 
the  sour  climate  and  ungenerous  soil  made  no  returns  or  inducements 
for  such  an  emigration  and  plantation  as  he  desired. 

But  Sir  George  did  not  turn  his  back  on  America.  In  1629  he 
went  to  Virginia,  in  which  he  had  been  interested,  and, — though 
ungenerously  received  by  the  Protestant  royalists  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment,— when  he  left,  the  James  River  he  steered  his  vessel  around 
the  peninsula  of  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  ascending  the  broad  Chesa- 
peake, entered  its  grand  tributaries,  explored  its  lands,  approved 
its  genial  climate,  and,  at  least  in  imagination,  laid  the  foundations 
of  this  State.  He  soon  returned  to  England,  and  in  1632  obtained 
from  Charles  the  First, — who  had  succeeded  his  early  friend  and 
patron  James, — the  grant  of  Maryland,  whose  charter  is,  on  excellent 
authority,  asserted  and  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Sir  George's 
head  and  hand.  Yet  this  charter  did  not  pass  the  seals  until  after 
the  death  of  its  experienced  author,  but  was  issued  in  June,  1632,  to 
his  eldest  son  and  heir  Cecilius,  so  that  the  real  work  of  plantation 
was  the  task  of  the  Second  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore,  and  of  his 
brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  who,  in  the  following  year  sailed  for 
America,  to  make  a  colonial  settlement  at  Saint  Mary's  on  the 
Potomac. 

Yet,  whatever  was  done  in  furtherance  of  human  interests  or  rights, 
80  far  as  the  foundation  of  Maryland  was  concerned,  may  justly  be 
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said  to  have  been  effected  hy  the  constitutional  provisions  of  the 
cliartcr  itself,  which,  investing  tlie  Lord  Proiirietaiy  with  the  royal 
prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  within  the  Palatinate 
of  Durham,  made  him  a  sovereign  prince  with  but  two  limitations 
of  his  authority,  namely :  First,  That  the  laws  were  to  l>e  enacted 
by  tlie  Proprietary  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  freemen 
and  freeholders  or  their  deputies;  and  secondly,  Tliat  no  interpreta- 
tion of  the  charter  was  to  be  made  whereby  God's  Holy  Rights  and 
the  Christian  Religion,  or  the  allegiance  due  to  the  Sovereign  of 
England,  "  may,  in  anywise,  suffer  by  change,  prejudice  or  diminu- 
tion." Tlius,  although  the  proposal  of  all  laws  was  to  emanate  from 
the  Proprietary,  their  enaHment  was,  in  reality,  to  lie  due  to  the  free- 
men of  tlie  Province,  while  ChristiaAity  was  to  be  ackuowletlged  as 
the  only  religious  limitjition  on  the  rights  of  conscience.  So  that, 
while  Religious  Toleration,  as  we  undoi-stand  the  word,  was  then 
practically  unknown  in  the  Old  World,  the  founders  of  Maryland, — 
counselled  lx)th  by  the  experience  of  jiersonal  ^jcrsccution,  and  prob- 
ably by  righteous  individual  opinion, — deternnned  to  adopt  it  as  the 
keystone  of  what  liecame  the  first  Province  of  the  British  Empire. 
And  so  the  foundations  of  Maryland  were  laid,  in  February,  1634,  by 
Leonard  Calvert  and  the  two  hundred  who  accompanied  him,  at 
"  Saint  Marie's,"  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  Giosajicako  Bay. 

The  task  we  have  undertaken  does  not  allow  a  longer  sketch  of  the 
early  history  of  our  State ;  but  this  brief  allusion  to  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  "  founded  "  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years 
ago,  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  Baltimores,  whose  name  is  honor- 
ably perpetuatwl  in  our  capital  city. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  an  ex- 
traordinary gi-ccdiness  for  the  establishment  of  towns  by  our  legisla- 
tive ancestore,  as  our  statutes  show,  that  within  four  years  towards 
the  close  of  that  jieriod,  "thirty-three  towns  were  created  by  the 
Assembly,"  no  less  than  three  of  which  were  within  the  limits  of 
what  was  then  known  as  "  Baltimore  County."  This  was  indeed 
natural ;  for,  in  a  sparsely  settled  country, — threaded  as  ^laryland  is 
by  numerous  sti-eams, — jtoiuts  of  assemblage  and  delivery,  as  well  as 
of  exchange  of  products,  are  of  indisjiensable  need  for  agriculturists 
and  for  thost;  who  ply  tlie  water-craft  of  the  region.  The  making 
and  unmaking  of  these  to^^^l8,  which  were,  in  fact,  to  be  ports  or 
"  places  of  landing"  exclusively,  was  attended  with  as  little  ditticulty 
as  with  few  permanent  or  useful  i-esults.     Doubtless,  in  most  cases, 
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they  were  but  temporary,  and  intended  for  trial  only.  Yet,  thia 
lavish  local  legislation, — from  the  distracting  rivalries  it  created, — 
was  much  to  be  regretted  in  regard  to  the  final  settlement  and  found- 
ing of  Baltimore.  Two  towns  long  held  the  ascendency  over  all 
these  paj)er  and  prospective  speculations  within  our  territory ; — ^first: 
Saint  Mary's,  which  was  the  original  capital  of  the  province,  where 
the  first  Legislative  Assembly  was  held,  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1634-5  (old  style), — under  the  auspices  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
founders ; — and,  secondly,  Annapolis,  settled  by  the  Puritan  refugees 
from  Virginia,  who  seated  themselves  at  a  place  by  some  called 
"Providence," — ^by  others,  "Proctor's  or  the  town-land  at  Severn," — 
by  others,  again,  "The  Town-Land  of  Proctor's  where  the  town 
was  formerly," — ^by  other  annalists,  "Anne  Arundel  Town,"  then, 
"  The  Port  of  Annapolis,"— and  finally,  in  1708,  by  charter,  "  The 
City  of  Anna|X)li8,"  which  soon  became  and  has  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  our  Provincial  and  State  governments. 

In  founding  new  States  in  countries  still  unredeemed  from  the 
forest,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  far-seeing  men, — especially  in  the 
distant  days  when  steam  and  railways  were  unimagined, — ^would 
seek  the  establishment  of  wisely  seated  and  well  defended  trading 
ports,  at  the  head  of  streams  navigable  by  the  largest  vessels  used 
for  commerce.  Although  our  forefathers  two  centuries  ago  were 
not  consumed  by  the  land-mania  of  their  descendants  which  urges 
them  to  seize  and  own, — ^if  not  actually  to  possess, — ^the  title  to 
regions  that  may  not  be  develoixjd  or  even  occupied  in  their  day  and 
generation,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Sailors  and  traders  who 
explored  the  upjxjr  Chesapeake  did  not  observe  the  advantages  of  a 
port  at  the  end  of  our  main  water  course,  whose  channel  for  seargoing 
craft  penetrates  the  continent  two  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising, — when  they  descried  the  Patapsco, 
with  an  extent  of  only  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  bay ;  with 
its  safe,  land-locked,  north-branch  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters  in 
extent;  with  easy  entrance  and  safe  anchorage  in  deep  water; 
capable  of  accommodating  ships  of  the  largest  class  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand ;  surrounded  by  gentle  acclivities  aftbrding  a  fair 
site  for  a  city ; — ^that  a  few  provident  men  fixed  on  it  as  the  future 
commercial  capital  of  the  future  State.  It  is  perhaps  more  surpris- 
ing that  they  did  not  descry  these  advantages  sooner,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  scantiness  of  population  and  labor  that  they 
were  not  earlier  embraced.  The  "  back  country  "  and  the  adjoining 
States  were  not  yet  sufficiently  developed ;  yet,  doubtless,  other  ex- 
plorers,— "pioneers"  of  the  forest  who  penetrated  the  mountain 
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country, — knew  the  connection  between  these  "hend  waters'"  and 
those  of  the  great  navigable  streams  of  tlie  west ; — but  the  whole 
land  was  then  so  comparatively  bare  of  jieople  and  undevelofied,  that 
men  rather  clustered  about  the  older  settlements, — kee]iing  aloof 
from  the  "savages"  and  the  rough  frontier  men.  Besides  this,  it 
would,  unquestionably,  have  recjuii-od  more  imagination  than  the 
early  adventurers  jiossossed,  and  certainly  more  hope  of  advantageous 
realization,  in  men  of  their  time  and  class,  to  have  induced  them  to 
expend  labor  and  money  in  rapidly  developing  the  problematical 
seat  of  a  commercial  capital.  Nay,  indeed,  thrir  time  is.  in  no  way, 
to  be  metisured  by  oui-s.  Yet,  the  mere  selection  and  establishment 
of  the  future  site  of  our  great  city,  so  early  in  the  history  of  this 
State's  growth,  indicivtes  a  commendable  foresight  in  our  handful 
of  forefathers  who  dwelt  in  this  neighborhood  and  tillefl  or  traded  as 
their  ititerests  requii*ed. 

AVhat  did  these  forefathers  fiud  to  tempt  them  ?  "We  have  described 
the  water  course  leading  to  the  site,  its  extent  and  qualities.  The 
bay  and  its  ujijK'r  rivers  are  unsurpassed  in  value  on  the  eiistern  coast 
of  North  America ;  while  its  lower  and  middle  affluents  pour  into 
its  brfiad  channel  the  agricultural  and  mineral  wesilth  of  the  State, 
aftbrding,  also,  HU]iplies  to  the  fishermen,  which,  economically  used, 
might  em-ieh  a  nation.  The  geological  features  of  the  country  around 
the  western  head  waters  of  tlie  Chesapeake  were  peculiarly  favorable 
for  the  attainment  and  use  of  water  power.  The  streams  running 
iuto  the  bay,  as  we  have  said,  are  numerous ;  the  alluvial  soil  on  ita 
margin  is  so  narrow  tluit  the  tide-M-ator  almost  washes  the  base  of  the 
hilly  formation  ;  the  country  gradually  rises  to  an  elevation  of  several 
huiid)"ed  feet  in  successive  ridges  towards  the  interior,  down  which 
the  watere  are  precipitated  iu  their  progress  to  the  bay.  So  remark- 
ably is  this  the  case  iu  the  neighborluxxl  of  the  site  of  Baltimore, 
that  five  of  the  principal  streams  were  by  the  first  settlers  denomi- 
nated "  Falls ;"  and  no  less  than  eight  streams,  each  of  which  is 
callable  of  mechanical  use,  discluirge  themselves  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  njodern  city.  "W^ith  these  advantages  the  harbor  of 
Baltimore  originally  consisted  of  a  l>eautiful  natural  basin,  or  rather 
of  three  adjoining  basins,  of  several  miles  in  circiiuifereneo,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  formed  by  two  projecting  points  not  more  than 
four  hundred  yards  apart.  It  had  then  an  ample  depth  of  water 
throughout  and  even  quite  close  to  the  shores,  so  that  in  the  early 
days,  ship  were  loaded  on  skids  from  the  beach  ;  nor  was  tins  admir- 
able harbor  impaired  until  long  after,  when  the  neighboring  soil 
was  broken  in  building  on  the  borders,  when  the  forest  was  cleared 
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away  and  the  land  turned  into  arable  fields ;  so  that  as  the  town  be- 
gan to  grow,  and  the  trees  which  surrounded  these  basins  on  all  sides 
wore  cut  down,  and  streets  and  roads  opened  to  their  margins,  the 
drainage  from  the  hills  began  to  fill  them  up  and  diminish  their 
depth.  But  the  changes  of  this  jx)rtion  of  Baltimore  will  be  more 
fully  set  forth  in  another  part  of  this  narrative,  we  shall  at  present 
confine  ourselves  to  the  original  legislation  and  actual  location  of 
the  '*  Town"  itself. 

Baltimore,  is  in  fact  a  congeries  of  three  towns :  "  Baltimore  Town," 
which  originally  euil)raced  a  small  tract  on  the  west  side  of  Jones's 
Falls;  "Old  Town,"  which  was  earl^'  and  separately  settled  on  the 
east  side  of  those  falls ;  and  "  Fell's  Point,"  which  grew  up  to  the 
southeast  of  that  stream  on  the  outer  basin.  As  early  as  16f>2  lands 
were  taken  up  in  this  vicinity ;  and  "  "VVTietstone  Point,"  l>etween 
the  branches  of  the  Patapsco,  seems  to  have  been  at  first  most 
attractive ;  f<ir,  in  that  year  Charles  Gorsuch,  a  member  of  the 
So<:iety  of  Friends,  patented  fifty  acres  of  land  on  that  jioint.  The 
year  after,  Alexander  Mountenay,  took  up  two  hundred  acres,  com- 
prising what  was  then  the  glade  or  bottom  on  both  sides  of  Harford 
Run.  This  was  called  "  Mountenay 's  IS'eck."  In  1G68,  Mr.  John 
Ilowaixl  patented  "Timber  Neck,"  lying  between  the  middle  and 
north  branches  of  the  Patai>sco ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  tract  north 
of  it, — the  real  site  of  the  first  "  Baltimore  Town," — was  granted  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  comprisuig  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  called 
"Cole's  Harbor."  Thia  tract  extended  from  " Mountenay 's  Neck," 
westerly,  across  the  north  side  of  the  river  one  mile,  and  iinrthwardly 
from  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  in  the  form  of  a  rhomboid,  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  stream  aftenvards  nanjed  Jones's 
Falls.  There  were  {latents  of  subseijueiit  date  for  tracts  distinguished 
on  the  old  maj*  by  the  names  of  Long  Island  Point ;  Kemp's  Addi- 
tion, Parker's  Haven  and  Copus's  Harbor, — the  latter  since  com- 
monly known  as  "Fell's  Point," — and  all  on  the  east.  Other 
patents  were  issued  for  Lunn's  Lot  and  Chatsworth  on  the  west ; 
and  for  ^Salisbury  Plains,  Darby  Hall,  and  Oallow-Barrow,  on  the 
north.  All  of  these  lands,  by  various  names  and  titles,  subse- 
quently fell  within  the  growing  limits  of  Baltimore. 

The  families  of  Cole  and  (Torsuch  intermnrriid, — Cole's  only 
daugiiter  becoming  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Goi-such,  the  patentee  ot 
WhetAtciiie  Point, — on  which  Fort  McHonry  stands, — so  tliat  in  1(;79 
and  1G82,  the  husband  and  wife,  by  separate  deeds,  conveyed  the 
tract  called  Cole's  Harbor  to  Mr.  David  Jones  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  stream,  so  often  mentioned,  and  by  its  repeated  overflows,  of  such 
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troulilesomo  interest  to  Baltimoreans  of  the  present  day.  Jones  is 
said  to  have  been  the  firet  actual  settlor,  having  his  residence  on  the 
north  side  of  h.iB  "  Falls,"  near-  the  head  of  the  tide-water  at  that 
day,*  and  when  the  stream  was  passable  without  a  bridge. 

In  the  course  of  time  "  Cole's  Harbor  "  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
stejvson  of  David  Jones, — James  Todd, — who  having  intennarried, 
it  is  said,  with  the  danghtcr  of  Mnuntenay,  absorbed  also  the  tract 
of  "^lonntonay's  Xeck."  The  first  named  tract  was  resurvcyed  for 
Mr.  Todd  who  re-patented  it  as  "  Todd's  Range,"  of  live  hundnnl  and 
ten  acres;  and  in  the  year  1702,  Mr.  Todd  and  his  wife  jointly  con- 
veyed one  hundred  and  thirty-live  and  a  half  acres  of  "  Muuutenay's 
Neck,"'  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  and  a  half  acres  of  "  Cole's 
Harbor"  to  John  Hurst  who  kept  an  inn  near  Jones's  dwelling,  and 
also  conveyed  the  remainder  of  the  Harbor  to  Charles  Carroll,  agent 
of  the  Proprietary.  Immediately  after  completing  his  purchase, 
Huret  mortgaged  three  hundred  acres  of  the  two  tracts  to  Captain 
Richard  Colegatc,  one  of  the  County  Commissionei-s,  who  lived  on 
"Colegate's  Creek,"  below  the  north  branch  of  the  I'atapsco.  In 
1711,  Mr.  CaiToU  sold  thirty-one  acres  of  Cole's  Harbor,  with  a 
"  mill  seat,"  to  Mr.  John  Hanson,  a  millwright,  who  built  the  mil!,  the 
remains  of  which  still  stood,  in  1825,  near  the  northwest  intei-section 
of  Bath  and  Holliday  streets.  In  1726,  a  Quaker,  from  Lancashire, 
England,  who  had  settled  east  of  Jones's  Falls,  took  out  an  escheat 
w^arrant  and  emiiloyed  Richard  Gist  to  survey  Cole's  Harbor  or 
Todd's  Range,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  purchased  the  rights  in  it 
of  John  Goreuch,  son  of  Charles.  But  this  stirred  the  sons  of 
Charles  Carroll,  then  lately  dead,  who  entered  a  caveat  and  pre- 
vented the  new  grant  sought  for  by  the  enter])rising  land-hunter 
from  Lancashire.  Gist's  return  of  the  survey  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing that,  in  1726,  the  sole  improvements  in  that  part,  of  modern  Bal- 
timore were  three  dwellings,  a  mill,  tobacco  houses  and  orclumls, — 
and  that  the  land  was  about  "  one  half  cleared  and  of  middling 
quality." 

From  Mr.  Bacon's  collection  of  the  Laws  of  Maryland,  it  apjiears 
that  an  act,  passed  as  early  as  1663,  "for  seating  of  lauds  iu  Baltimore 
County,"  was  rejected  by  the  Proprietary.  Twenty  years  later,  in 
1683,  several  towns  or  "  jx>rt8  of  trade  "  were  created  by  Acts  of  As- 
sembly, in  ''  Baltimore  County," — whose  limits,  at  that  time,  are  be- 
lieved to  liave  included  all  the  lands  within  the  Province  north  of 
Anne  Arundel,  on  the  west  of  the  bay,  comprising  even  Cecil,  be- 

*  Tlie  Udo,  at  that  time,  is  reported  as  flowing  up  as  high  as  tlie  bead  of  High 
street. 
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yond  Elk  River.  Tlie  lines  of  Anne  Arundel,  in  1698,  were  the 
highlands  of  Magothy  to  Patuxent  River ;  while  Baltimore  County 
was  bounded  westwardly  by  that  county  or  by  Charles,  until  Prince 
George's,  which  then  included  Prince  Frederick's,  was  laid  off,  in  1695. 

In  compliance  with  this  Act  of  1683,  towns  or  porta  of  trade  were 
laid  off  in  this  "  Baltimore  County,"  on  Patapsco,  near  "  Humphry's 
Creek,"  and  on  "  Bush  River,"  on  the  "  town  land  near  the  Court 
House."  The  next  year  another  town  was  laid  out  on  "Middle 
River;"  and  two  years  later  another  was  seated  on  "  Siiesutie  Creek," 
and  another  on  "  Gunpowder,"  at  "  West  Bury's  Point ;"  while  the 
site  of  town  on  Middle  River  was  suspended.  After  this  there  was 
a  long  lull  in  the  creation  of  towns  in  Baltimore  County,  and  it  was 
not  until  1706,  that  "Whetstone  Point," — the  original  favorite 
among  locators  of  land  in  this  vicinity, — was  made  a  "  town ;"  while 
the  "  town  where  the  Old  Court  House  "  existed,  was  discontinued, 
and  a  new  Court  House  directed  to  be  built  at  a  spot  "on  Gun- 
powder," designated  as  "  Taylor's  Choice,"  which  was  erected  into 
another  town.  The  acts  making  these  numerous  civic  creations 
being  rejected  or  repealed  by  the  authoi-ities, — when  William  and 
Mary  assumed  the  government  of  the  Province  for  the  crown,  in 
1689,  it  became  necessary  to  confirm  rights  acquired  under  the  abro- 
gated laws.  This  was  done  in  1712,  as  to  the  designated  "Court 
House ;"  to  which  the  seat  of  justice  being  removed,  the  town  was 
called  Joppa,  and  continued  to  be  the  County  town  for  more  than 
fifty  years. 

The  royal  government,  in  all  likelihood,  was  not  as  beneficial  to 
Maryland  as  the  Proprietarj'^  had  been ;  for  the  governors  selected  by 
the  Proprietary  and  his  Lordship  himself  had  been  generally  careful 
of  their  people  as  well  as  the  Province,  so  that  while  the  wild  legis- 
lation for  acts  of  settlement  was  permitted  by  the  sovereigns,  private 
interests  of  various  landholders  were  allowed  to  prevail  rather  than 
considerations  of  general  welfare.  The  towns  were,  indeed,  actually 
injured  by  their  unnecessary  number,  being,  in  fact,  so  many  rivals 
of  each  other  in  the  race  of  prosperous  location  on  the  upper  streams 
of  Maryland. 

Meanwhile  the  commerce  of  the  bay  and  river  was  growing ;  and, 
— ^as  the  most  convenient  converging  point,  at  that  time,  for  all  sec- 
tions bordering  on  or  communicating  with  the  great  streams, — 
"North  Point"  was  agreed  on  as  the  common  resort  and  anchorage 
of  vessels  for  loading  and  distribution.  There  were  but  three  custom 
house  districts  on  both  shores  of  the  bay.  St.  Mary's,  St.  George's 
and  Annapolis  being  those  on  the  western.    Naval  officers  or  Tif* " 
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AVaiters.  however,  were  stationed  at  any  trade  ports  whore  the  land- 
ing or  8hipj)ing  of  inerchaudise  was  allowed,  hut  as  agrioulture 
inci-eased,  and  commerce  augmented  with  it  and  with  population,  the 
trade  gradually  crept  northerly.  It  was  found  to  be  the  interes-ts  of 
owners  and  shipj>era  to  bring  their  craft  into  our  river,  though  not 
immediately  to  the  head  of  it.  Thus,  in  1723,  tliere  were  hut  "five 
ships  in  Patapsco  up  for  freight;"  and  persons  still  lived  to  within 
the  hust  twenty  years  who  have  seen  as  many  vessels  of  burthen 
anchored  at  the  same  time  at  the  point  between  the  south  and  mid- 
dle hranehe.s  of  the  Patapsco,  a.s  in  the  north  bnineh  on  which  our 
city  was  finally  established.  The  writer  distinctly  remenibei-s  being 
fKiiuted  to  the  spot,  near  the  viaduct  of  the  railway  to  \Vasbiugti>n, 
close  to  the  "Relay  House"  at  "Elk  Ridge  Landing,"  (nine  miles 
from  the  present  Baltimore  City,)  where  his  com]iaMioii  hud  often 
loaded  vessels  of  over  two  hundred  tons  burtlien  witli  tobacco,  that 
had  been  rolled  down  to  the  landing  by  the  "  rolling-mad,"  which  is 
still  recognisccd  by  th.it  name  in  the  neigbborhfiod. 

To  the  \io\ut  between  the  south  and  middle  ijranohes,  the  main 
road  from  the  west  and  through  the  country  generally  was  directed, 
piussing  south  of  C4wynn's  Falls,  at  the  month  of  which  once  stood 
Taeker  &  Carroll's  Purnaee  of  the  "  Baltimore  Company."  This 
point,  the  termimis  of  such  a  road,  and  with  such  an  anchorage  for 
commerce,  wa.«,  of  course,  one  of  vast  imjiortance  in  "  seating  coun. 
ties"  and  establishing  a  future  metro]x>lis;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact 
in  the  histoiy  of  cities  that  the  proprietor  of  the  point, — Mr.  John 
Moale, — a  mei-ehant  from  Devonshire,  in  England,  preferred  the 
pi-esent  protituble  devotion  of  the  neighboring  lands  which  he  owned 
to  trade  and  iron  mining,  than  to  adventuring  them  in  s|iecuJHtioa 
as  "  town  lota  "  iu  futurity  !* 

•  It  is  probable  tbat  tbe  original  locators  of  l^altimore  Town  were  decidedly  in 
favor  of  adopting  Mr.  Moale's  I'oiut  as  the  site  of  tbe  future  inetroi)oliH,  and  were 
only  prevented  by  the  resolute  liostility  of  the  proprietor.  Moale's  Point  and  its 
neighborhood  would  have  been  free  from  the  difficulticii  of  drainage  experienced  by 
us  from  Liberty  anil  Charles  streets;  from  C'batsworth  Itiin  ;  from  Jones's  Falls; 
and  from  Marford  Hun.  Even  in  those  days,  the  alluvion  of  Jones's  Falls,  si)reud- 
iiiff  from  its  shore,  eastwai'd,  towaixls  Harford  Itun,  .ind  to  the  limits  of  Soutli 
street  westwiirdly,  already  limited  the  channel  of  the  Patapsco  on  its  northern  side, 
and  foi-raed  some  uiliind»,  which  liy  refwated  overtlows  Anally  became  fast  land. 
The  lines  of  the  streets  at  originally  laid  out,  running  from  north  to  toulh,  nowhere 
reached  the  absolute  nhore.  Calvert  street  seems  to  have  eommnniealtd  with  it; 
while  Forrest  street  (now  Charles)  t«nninated  at  "Uhler's  Spring  Branch,"  which 
was  then  near  the  site  of  Uhler's  alley.  The  original  site  of  Baltimore  was  broken 
by  marslies  and  water-courses,  and  sun-onndcd  by  hills  ;  the  fillin';  up  and  leveling 
of  which — together  with  the  exjiensive  floods  of  the  '"FuJla"— suffleiently  vindicate 
the  favor  shown  at  ilrst  to  Moule's  Point. 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  the  site  of  Baltimore  was  to  be  decided, 
^lany  persons  fixed  their  eyes  on  this  accessible  and  convenient 
"  Moale's  Point,"  as  the  most  eligible  situation.  Accordingly,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  owner  for  ground  ujion  which  to  lay  out  a. 
town ;  and  tradition  says  that  the  people  went  so  far  as  to  introduce 
a  hill  into  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a  town  on  his 
property.  But,  Mr.  Moale  was  a  member  of  that  Assembly,  and 
Injlieving  less  in  the  success  of  the  enteqirise  than  in  his  ores  and  in- 
dustry, he  not  only  rejected  the  jiereonal  application  for  the  sale  of 
any  part  of  his  land,  but  defeated  the  measure  in  the  GcTieral  As- 
sembly, thus  making  it  necessary  for  the  adventurers  to  seek  another 
location.  The  die  was  thus  cast ;  and  when  in  1729,  the  "Act  for 
Bcting  a  towji  on  the  north  side  of  I'atajisco,  in  Baltimore  County, 
»nd  for  laying  out  into  lots  sixty  acres  of  land  in  and  about  the 
place  where  one  John  Flemming  now  lives,"  was  jiassetl, — it  was  the 
"  head  of  the  North  Brancli  that  was  promptly  selected  by  the  lead- 
ing men  of  "  Baltimore  County  "  who  had  ii]pfn.-aled  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  a  town. 

The  John  Flemming  alluded  to  in  the  Act  was  a  tenant  of  Mr. 
Carroll,  residing  in  a  ^^qnnrter"  house  then  standing  on  the  bank  of 
'■  Uhler's  Run,"  about  the  present  intei-sectinn  of  Lombard  and 
Cliarlee  streets.  The  Act  of  Assembly  empowered  Baltimore  to  be  a 
privileged  place  of  landing,  loading,  and  selling  or  exchanging 
gofids,  and  Major  Thomas  Talley,  William  Hamilton,  Esq.,  William 
Buckner,  Esfj,,  I)r.  George  Walker,  liicliard  Gist,  Esij,,  Dr.  George 
jfBuchanan,  and  Colonel  William  Haniniond,  all  of  whom,  except  Dr. 
"Walker,  were  justices  of  the  county,  were  aj>pointed  Commissioners 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  They  were  all  men  of  substance  and  stand- 
ing in  the  province,  mostly  landholders;  and  one  of  them.  Dr. 
AValker,  was  afterwards  proprietor  of  that  charming  seat  on  the 
western  side  of  the  jiresent  city,  formerly  known  as  "  Chatsworth," 
the  superb  grounds  of  whioli  are  now  all  covered  with  modern 
improvements,  save  the  gardens  and  enclosures  occupied  at  present 
by  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Banks  on  Franklin  street. 

The  tax-payers  on  the  millions  of  real  estate  comprised  within  the 
ime  limits  to-tlay,  may  be  a  little  astonished  to  know  that  on  the 
*t  of  December,  1729,  these  worthy  Commissioners, — the  Fathers  of 
*oar  city,  whose  names  deserve  most  resfiectful  record  and  remem- 
brance,— bought  of  the  Messieui-s  Carroll,  the  tract  of  sixty  acres, 
authorized  by  law,  for  forty  shillings  per  acre,in  money  or  in  tobacco, — 
(which  was  a  Maryland  currency) — at  one  penny  f>er  jiound; — not 
quite  six  hundred  dollars  in  the  coin  of  our  country  !    Let  us,  also, 
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record  permanently  in  this  volume  the  original  limits  of  this  cheaply 
purchased  city,  which  on  the  12th  of  January,  1730, — (new  style) — 
the  County  Surveyor,  Mr.  Philip  Jones,  laid  off  legally  as  follows: 
Beginning  at  a  ]X)int  near  the  northeast  intersection  of  what  are  now 
called  Pratt  and  Light  streets,  and  running  northwestwardly  along 
TJliler's  alley,  towards  what  was  then  a  "  great  eastern  road  "  and  "  a 
great  gully  "  or  dniin,  at  or  near  Sharp  street,  thence  across  the 
present  Baltimore  street,  east  of  the  gully,  northeasterly  with  the 
road,  which  is  now  McClellan's  alloy,  to  a  "  precipice  which  over- 
hung the  falls,"  at  or  near  the  southwest  corner  of  Saratoga  street 
and  St.  Paul  street ;  then,  with  the  bank  of  Jones's  Falls,  (which  then 
swept  up  to  the  last  named  corner,)  southwardly  and  castwardly, 
various  courses,  unto  the  low  grounds  which  lay  ten  jxrchcs  west  of 
Gay  street, — then  due  south  along  the  margin  of  these  low  lands  to 
the  hank  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  (which  then  came  up  to  near 
the  present  Custom  House  and  Post  Office  building) — and  then,  by 
the  river  liank,  westwardly  and  southwardly  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. This  rough  surface  of  soil,  and  drains,  and  gullies, — cheaply 
purchase<l  probably  bj*  the  Commissioners  as  only  fit  for  a  town  and 
not  for  a  farm, — was  then  cut  in  its  centre  from  due  cast  to  west,  that 
is,  from  about  McClellan's  alley  to  the  swamp  which  e<lged  Jones's 
Falls  at  Frederick  street, — by  Long  street, — ^afterwards  Marker,  and 
now  Baltimore  street.  Long  street  was  intersected  at  right  angles 
by  Charles  street.  There  were  also  nine  lanes,  called  East,  South, 
Second,  Light,  Hanover  and  Belviilore,  Lovely,  St.  Paul's  and  Ger- 
man. The  six  iii-st  named  of  these  lanes  were  in  the  coui-se  of 
time  increased  in  width  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  streets.  Tlie 
lots,  of  about  an  acre  each,  were  numbered  from  one  to  sixty,  com- 
mencing on  the  north  side  of  Long  (Baltimore)  street,  and  running, 
first,  westwardly,  exhausting  the  northern  acres,  then  returning 
ea«twanlly  on  the  southern  side  of  the  street,  until  all  the  lota 
were'  a}>}iortioned.  Number  "  one,"  we  judge  from  old  muj>s,  was 
situated  l)etween  the  pi-esent  Gay  and  South  streets,  probably  east 
of  Ilolliday. 

The  site  of  Bidtiraore  was  so  completely  only  a  great  business  lo- 
cation for  the  future — (as  time  has  indeed  proved) — and  so  cut  up 
with  hills,  water  courses,  drains,  and  swamp  land,  that  it  did  not 
attract  a  rush  of  ''  takers  "  when  the  oifice  was  ojien  tor  ymn^hasers 
of  lota  on  the  14th  of  January,  1730,  and  several  following  days. 
"Improvements"  were  required  of  the  buyers,  and  not  the  least 
charge  to  the  purchaser  was  the  "  house,  covering  at  least  four  hun- 
dred B(piare  feet,"  which  he  was  required  to  build  within  eighteen 
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months  from  date  of  "  taking  up."  A  list, — the  original  one, — of 
the  "  Entries  of  Purchasers  of  Baltimore  Town-lota,"  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Register's  office  of  our  city,  and  they  who  are  curious  in  such 
matters  may  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  two  lots/r«<  selected 
were  numlier  49  by  Mr.  Charles  Carroll,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Calvert  street  and  the  Basin,  which  then  extended  far  up  the  street, 
and  numlwr  37  at  the  thai  intersection  of  Charles  street  and  the 
Basin.  But  the  takers  were  not  immediately  gree<ly,  though  in  a 
few  years  the  whole  land  was  absorbed,  and  applications  were  made 
for  the  lots  forfeited  by  delinquents.  Still,  as  yet  there  was  nothing 
to  invite  extravagance  in  city  building  or  improvements  by  extend- 
ing streets,  building  bridge*,  leveling  hills  and  filling  marshes ;  all 
of  which  tasks  have  fallen  on  the  successors  of  the  first  enterprise. 

Thus  the  first  "  Baltimore  Town  "was  laid  out  and  disposed  of, 
but  it  was  ae  we  see  a  email  affair  of  sixty  rough  acres,  comprised 
within  the  westernmost  Basin  of  the  Patai)8co  on  the  south,  the  chalk 
hills  of  Charles  and  Saratoga  streets  on  the  north,  the  deep  ilrain  and 
gully  which  swept  down  about  the  present  course  of  Liberty  street 
and  McClellan's  alley  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  by  the  big  swamp, 
which  bordering  Jones's  Falls,  ran  iip  by  its  western  flank  as  far  on 
the  present  Frederick  street  as  Saratoga  or  Bath  streets.  Jones's 
Falls, — the  absolute  easternmost  limit,  swept  round,  in  a  deep  horse- 
shoe bend,  a  couple  of  squares  alx)ve  our  Gay  street  bridge,  the 
curve  of  the  horse-shoe  penetrating  as  far  as  the  corner  of  Calvert 
and  Lexington  streets,  and  thence  going  northeastwartlly  along  the 
line  of  Calvert. 

But  the  limits  of  the  town  were  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  enlarged 
by  additions.  In  1730,  a  ship  caq:)enter,  William  Fell,  brother  of 
Bdwai-d  who  settled  east  of  Jones's  Falls  in  1726,  bought  the  tract, 
before  mentioned  by  us,  called  Copus's  Harbor,  and  built  a  mansion 
there,  on  the  present  Lancaster  street ;  so  that  the  subsequent  im- 
provements and  disposition  of  the  jiroperty  have  resulted  in  what 
Btill  bears  the  name  of  "  Fell's  Point."  In  1732,  another  town  across 
Jones's  Falls,  immediately  opjiosite  to  Baltimore  Town,  was  erected 
on  ten  acres,  laid  oft"  in  twenty  lots,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ponnda  of  tobacco  each,  and  located  on  that  part  of  Cole's  Harbor 
aettled  by  Mr.  Edwaixl  Fell.  This  was  called  "Jones-Town"  and 
consisted  of  three  streets ; — Front,  Short  and  Jones — on  the  last  of 
which  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Bridge  or  Gay  street  extended 
over  the  falls,  stood  a  store  kept  by  Mr.  Fell ;  and,  as  a  settlement 
in  this  district  had  been  made  before  the  laying  out  of  Baltimore 
Town,  the  location,  after  awhile,  took  and  has  ever  since  retained 
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the  name  of  "Old  Town."  Thus,  in  these  three  locations,  we  have 
the  absolute  ymdeus  of  our  present  city,  though  it  was  not  until  1745, 
that  "  Jones  "  and  "  Baltimore  "  towns,  were  amalgamated  into  one, 
with  the  name  of  the  latter,  and  eomniissioners  apjiointed  to  carry 
the  union  and  administration  into  eifect.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  there 
was  still  a  gap  in  the  centre  of  the  settlement  until  1747,  when  Mr. 
Harrison  bought  for  £160,  from  Mr.  CaiToll,  the  whole  lami  and 
marsh,  compri.^ing  twenty-eight  acres,  which  lay  l>etwcen  the  limits 
of  the  origimd  Baltimore  Town  on  the  east  and  the  western  bank  of 
Jones's  Falls; — and,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  olitained 
an  Act  by  which  <iJay,  Frederick,  and  parts  of  Water  and  Second 
streets  were  laid  off  with  eighteen  acres  of  ground.  It  was  not  until 
1750,  that  High  street,  from  Ploughman  to  French,  with  eighteen 
acres,  was  adde<l  to  the  town ;  nor  until  1773,  that  I'loughman's, 
Philpot's,  and  Fell's  lands  were  annexed  to  the  extent  of  eight  acres, 
— while  the  eighteen  acres  between  Bridge  (now  Gay)  and  Front 
streets,  which  Messrs.  Moale  and  Steiger  were  autliorizc<l  by  the 
same  Legislature  to  add  to  the  town,  were  in  fact  not  joined  to  it 
until  eight  years  afterwards,  about  1751, 

The  commuincation  between  the  first  towns  and  their  additions, 
east  of  the  Falls,  was  of  course  vastly  obstructed  by  the  wide  niursh 
which  bounded  the  stream  and  which  with  the  extent  northwardly, 
already  njentioned, — spread  westward  from  the  margin  of  the  Falls  to 
the  present  Frederick  street.  AV^hat  is  now  Ilarrisun  street,  from  its 
head  at  Gay  street  to  the  Patapsco,  was  a  swamp, — the  resort  of  siKirts- 
men  I'or  snijie  and  woodcock, — ami  so,  indeed,  the  lower  part  of  it, 
below  the  present  Maryland  Institute  and  market,  continued  until 
near  the  lieginning  of  this  century.  The  communication,  therefore, 
between  Baltimore  Town  projwr,  and  its  adjunct,  Jones-Town,  was 
inconvenient  and  sometimes  dangerous;  effected  only  by  a  ford 
w^hioh  then  existed  somewhere  Iwtween  the  limits  of  Gay  and  Sara- 
toga streets  as  they  are  now  laid  down.  Accoi-dingly,  a  bridge  wa8 
shortly  ereete<l,  by  the  resi^jctive  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  at  the 
place  where  Gay  street  bridge  now  stands,  so  that  tlie  towiifolk  and 
travelers,  who,  if  they  did  not  choose,  in  the  unoccupied  and  unbuilt 
condition  of  the  land  at  that  early  day,  to  follow  the  [latbwuy  or  road 
that  was  dignified  by  the  name  of"  Long  street,"  and  Hoimdcr  through 
the  Bwamp  and  swim  the  Falls  if  it  happened  to  be  high,  might  con- 
veniently cross  the  ojKin  lots,  north  of  the  highway,  and  jmss  to  .Jones- 
Town  by  this  i»eriuanent  viaduct,  which,  doubtless,  contributed  to 
the  fcgislatitv  miion  of  the  two  towns  of  "Baltimore"  and  "Jones," 
iu  1745,  under  the  name  of  "  Baltimore,"  as  we  have  already  stated. 
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About  the  year  1734,  a  town  was  laid  out  at  "  Elk  Ridge  Land- 
ing,"— near  the  present  Relay  House,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  from  which  country  produce, — especially  tobacco, — was 
for  many  years  afterwards  brought  to  ships  anchored  otf  Moale's 
Point,  where  the  originatora  of  Baltimore-Town  had  been  so  anxious 
in  1729  to  found  their  settlement.  Indeed,  Jop^ia,  the  "  Baltimore 
County"  seat,  and  "  Elk  Ridge  Landing,"*  were,  in  those  days,  rivals 
of  Baltimore-Town ;  but  our  ancestors  having  secured  their  wisely 
chosen  site  at  the  absolute  top  of  bay  and  river  navigation,  proceeded 
bravely  to  do  their  best  in  the  way  of  advancing  its  fortunes.  It  is 
stated, — although  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  about  this  period — 
(1731) — from  the  two  colonies  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, — w^hich  are 
said  to  have  been  then  nearly  ef^ual  in  wealth  and  white  population, 
— amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  over 
twenty-one  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  skins  and  lumber — employ- 
ing twenty-four  thousand  tons  of  shipping, — that  great  depression 
was  exjjcrienced  throughout  the  province ;  and,  in  fact,  that  the  low 
price  of  the  staple  product, — tobacco, — caused  local  insurrections  and 
the  destruction  of  many  fields  of  the  narcotic  i:)lant.  The  emi^ion 
of  bills  of  credit  as  a  substitute  for  a  currency, — as  liad  been  already 
done  in  other  colonies, — produced  a  favorable  change,  and  improve- 
ments soon  began  to  be  made  by  the  adventurers  of  our  future  me- 
tropolis. Like  worthy  burghers,  they  did  not  forget  their  religious 
duties  or  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  England;  so  that  the  first 
church  built  in  Baltimore-Town  was  St.  Paul's, — on  lot  Xo.  19  of  the 
original  town  plat, — being  the  most  elevated  ground  of  the  town,  and 
part  of  the  property  on  which  the  present  edifice  of  the  same  name 
is  erected, — its  predecessor,  alas !  was  but  a  sorry,  barn-like,  temple ! 
The  church,  indeed,  Avas  not  finished  until  1744 ;  nor  have  we,  until 
the  year  1758,  any  information  of  other  churches  or  places  of  worship, 
except  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  whom  a  large  portion  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Baltimore  undoubtedly  consisted.  The  original 
"Quaker-meeting"  in  this  vicinity  was  called  "Patapsco,"  and  was 
held  at  a  house  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Quaker  burying  ground 
on  the  Harford  turnpike,  the  ground  for  wliich  was  given  by  Joseph 
Taylor.  This  meeting  is  first  mentioned  in  the  old  manuscripts  of 
the  Society  in  1703,  when  it  was  probably  held  in  a  private  iiouse"; 
but  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  John  Giles — the  first  of  that  family  whose 
members  have  since  occupied  high  positions  in  our  State,  settled  near 

*  In  1683  an  Assembly  was  held  at  "t?ie  Ridge"  in  Anne  Anindel  County-  (Elk 
Bidge  Landing) — at  which  the  first  Act  was  passed  for  "Laying  out  of  towns,"  en- 
titled "An  Act  for  the  Advancement  of  Trade." 
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the  iiiM'sC'iit  eite  of  Baltimore,  about  the  boginning  of  tlie  eighteenth 
ceutiirj',  aud  that  at  his  house  the  Friends  or  Quakere  held  their 
meetings. 

The  writer  of  tliis  pkctch  secured  from  the  late  Colonel  Samuel 
Moale,  of  Haltimoro,  a  rough  but  undoubtedly  authentic  picture, 
drawn  in  1752  by  his  father  John  Moale,  of  Haltiniore-Town,  as  it 
then  a})]ieared  from  the  luagiits  of  "  Federal  Hill,"  wnith  of  the  Basin. 
It  ha.-^  Iiueu  plueed,  very  i>rof)erly,  by  Colonel  Moale's  direction  in 
the  colleetionB  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  in  its  building  in 
Baltimore,  and  will  nnquestionaldy  be  sacredly  kept  by  the  officers 
of  that  institution  as  the  most  valuable  memorial  of  their  city, — 
rudely  but  graphically  displaying  to  their  descendants  the  apjiear- 
ance  and  growtli  of  it  in  the  eoui-se  of  twenty-three  yeai-s  from  its 
founding.  This  sketch  was  the  basis  of  the  engraved  jiicture  of  Bal- 
timore in  1752,  published  nian^-  years  ago  by  the  late  Edwanl  J. 
Coale,  with  additional  matter  furnished  l>y  Mr.  Bowly,  tilling  up 
with  some  details  much  of  the  si)ace  left  bare  by  Mr.  iloale  in  his 
original  and  homely  draft. 

In  this  origitial  sketch  we  have  Baltimore  as  it  apjx'ared  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  years  ago  to  a  townsman,  who  evidently  intended 
his  picture  as  an  affidavit  rather  than  a  work  of  art  or  imagination. 
The  twenty-three  years  of  growth  had  furnished  but  twenty-five 
houses — a  fraction  over  one  a  year;  so  tluit,  alli>\ving  ten  inhabitants 
to  each  one  of  twenty  houses,  the  population  had  grown  to  two  hun- 
dred. It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  Mr.  Moale's  drawing  does 
not  endiraco  the  scenery  and  improvements  east  of  the  Falls,  while 
the  houses  delineated  are  thinly  s[)rinkled  over  a  bi*oken  hill-side 
sloping  to  the  Basin,  with  St.  ruul's  Church  crowning  the  top  of  the 
eminence.  Mr.  Bowly,  in  his  improved  picture,  as  published,  has 
garnished  the  lower  margin  of  the  Basin,  where  it  receives  the  Falls, 
with  a  flourishing  tield  <if  cabbage  or  tobacco  plants.  "We  can  recog- 
nize Calvert  and  Light  streets,  on  the  former  of  which  we  distinguish 
the  brick  buildhi;;-,  which  until  twenty  years  ago,  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Bank  or  Mercer  street,  and  was  known  as  Payne's  Tavern — the 
scene  of  much  revelry  in  early  days,  and  containing  the  rather  limited 
ball-room,  in  which  many  of  tlie  Baltimore  belles  of  the  ancient  time 
have  recounted  to  us  their  minuets  with  the  French  othcers  tluring 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  their  cotillions  with  General  Washing- 
ton after  the  war  wa.s  over.  Further  on,  along  the  route  of  Mercer 
street,  we  think  we  discern  "  Kaminsky's,"  juirt  of  which  still  stands, 
a  i>art  being  this  year, — Anno  Domini  1H70, — torn  down  to  make 
way  for  the  improvements  causetl  by  the  destruction  of  the  old,  his- 
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toric,  "  Fountain  Inn,"  in  which  Wn.«liington's  a|>artment  was  still 
known  and  shown  nntil  the  bnilding  was  destroyed,  lii  17.i2,  Payne 
had  a  rival  publican  and  boniface,  in  Rogers,  who  kept  tavern  at  the 
comer  of  Long  or  Market  and  Calvert  streets.  There  were  tliree 
other  hrick  houses  in  the  village,  one  of  whieli  stood  about  the  site 
of  Barnum's  Hot«l,  and  was  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Etlward  Fotterall,* 
— two  stories  high,  with  free-stone  comers  ; — the  first  house, — say 
the  Chi-oniclers, — built  "  without  a  hiivroof," — the  predecessor  of  the 
fashionable  "  Mnn»ir<i.'^  The  bricks  for  all  these  houses  were  im- 
jiortcd  from  England, — doubtless  as  ballast  for  the  tobacco  shijis, — 
for  our  agricultural  ancestors  had  not  yet  learned  that  they  were 
living  on  clay-lands  which  were  to  pnnluce  for  their  descendants  the 
best  bricks  in  the  world.  Mr.  Moale  terminates  his  sketch,  at  the 
bottom  by  a  rough  and  bare  margin,  which  we  may  suppose  he  in- 
tended as  the  limit  of  the  Basin,  but  Mr.  Bowl^'  certifies  our  conjec- 
ture by  delineating  the  water-courses  of  that  sfiot,  and  anchors  at  its 
landing  the  brig  "  I'hilip  and  Charles,''  belonging  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
and  the  sloop  "  Baltimore,"  the  projierty  of  Mr.  Lux.  Such  is  an 
inventory  of  Baltimore-Town  in  the  year  1752 : — Twenty-five  houses, 
one  of  which  is  a  church, — and  two  taverns; — four  of  these  edifices 
built  of  brick,  one  being  of  two  stories  and  without  a  hiivroof; — two 
hundred  men,  women,  children,  slaves  and  servants,  to  occupy  the 
buildings ; — and  lastly,  for  the  present  navigation  of  the  settlement, 
— one  sloop  ami  one  brig,  both  owned  in  the  town.  It  mny  help 
our  imagination  of  the  village  and  its  belongings,  if  we  recount  that, 
a  Mr.  James  Gardner  kept  school  at  the  corner  of  the  present  South 
and  Water  streets,  but  that  he  did  not  completely  fill  the  wants 
of  tlie  community,  for  the  Annapolis  newspajK-r — the  Maryland 
Gazette, — announces  that  a  "schoolmaster  of  sober  character,  who 
understands  teaching  English,  writing  and  aritlitnetic,  will  meet 
with  good  encouragement  from  the  iidiabitants  of  Baltimore-Town, 
if  well  recommended."f    The  mind  was  fed,  but  there  was,  as  yet, 

•  Fotterall  went  to  Ireland,  the  place  of  his  birth,  at  the  Revolution,  being  piob- 
nbly  It  loyitlist.  At  all  eventK,  it  is  recorded  that  his  houses  were  pulled  down,  all 
his  projicrty  being  conliscatod  and  sold. 

f  The  lolUiwing  list  of  well-known  iNnAniTASTS  of  Baltimore-Town  in  1733, 
is  from  a  paper  in  possession  of  the  late  Joseph  Townsend,  who  had  it  many 
yeare  before  his  death  from  one  of  the  early  settlei's,  who  was  cognizant  of  the  facts 
»tAU>d  : 

"Capt.  Lucas,  Wm.  Rogers,  Nioh.  Rogers,  Dr.  Wm.  Lyon,  Thomas  Han-ison, 
Alex.  Lawsou,  Bryan  Philpot,  Nick  Ruxtou  Gay,  James  Curey  (inu  keeper),  Parson 
Chase,  Mr.  Paine,  Chris.  Curnan,  Dame  Ilughos  (the  only  midwife  among  English 
fuUc,)  Clis.  Condtable,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Juo.  Moore,  Mr.  Shep- 
iiard  (tailor),  Bill  Adiims  (barber),  Greo.  Strebeok  (only  wagoner)  di'ove  a  single 
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no  Market  Ilonpe  for  the  creature  comforts  of  the  villagers,  who 
probably  relied  iiuleiiendently  on  the  vegetables,  fruit,  jHiultiy  and 
jMjrk,  raised  by  their  own  industry  within  the  bounds  of  their  lots. 
But  one  was,  nevertheless,  soon  set  on  foot,  and,  not  long  afterwards, 
erected  by  subsoriiition  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Market  and  Gay 
streets,  with  a  large  room  a1x)ve  it,  for  popular  assemblages,  balls  and 
amusements  suitalile  to  a  rather  tiemnre  population.  Having  a  mar- 
ket house,  live  or  six  dozen  houses,  and  a  church  to  jirotoct, — a  tire 
dej»artment  became  necessary ;  so  that  every  householder,  under  a 
Iienalty  of  ten  shillings  of  the  realm,  was  recpiired  to  "  keep  a  larl- 
der,"  to  be  used  in  case  of  lire :  while  an  equal  sum  was  imposed,  as 
fine,  if  he  allowed  his  chimney  to  blaze  in  the  midst  of  so  inflamma- 
ble a  neiglil>orh(.«iil.  '  Large  as  the  sjiaces  were,  and  favorable  as  the 
ground  wiw  for  the  culture  of  "  porkers," — those  pioneer  scavcngei-s 
of  infant  cities  were, — under  adequate  penalties, — inhibited  from 
roaming  abroad,  and  confined  to  the  enclosures  of  their  owners. 

Slow  as  seems  to  have  been  the  growth,  and  un]>romising  the  pros- 
pects of  Baltimore-Town,  it  is  likely  that  the  people  "  had  faith"  in 
what  they  were  about,  for,  in  the  very  year  of  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Moale's  sorry  ])ieture,  thirty-two  acres  of  "Cole's  Harbor,"  which 
Mr.  Joshua  llall  bought  of  Mr.  Carroll,  wei-c  added  to  the  town, 
comprising  part  of  the  tract  which  was  between  the  town  and  the 
lines  of  Lunn's  lot  at  the  south,  northwest  of  the^V.*^  town  that  was 
laid  out.  This  seems  to  include  the  land  between  McClelkn's  alley 
and  the  present  Liberty  street,  running  round  the  western  and  nor- 
thern limits  of  the  original  Baltinioiv-Town  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Falls.  The  population  of  the  County  of  Baltimork,  at  this  time, 
consisted  of  2,fj'j2  white  men,  3,115  white  boys,  2,.')87  white  women, 
2,951  white  girls,  595  servant  men,  126  seiwaut  boys,  200  servant 
women,  49  servant  girls,*  470  men  convicts,  0  boy  convicts,  87  women 

team,  Jake  Kceports  (oai-petiter),  ClhuiuI  Smitli,  C.iptniu  Dunlop,  Jack  Crosby 
(carjieiiUn),  Bub  Lance  (coopc-rj,  Philip  Liltif;  (whose  wife  was  aceoticlieute  among 
the  German  population),  .lohii  Ward,  !iilt  Stianwich  (luliorei),  Nancy  Low,  Mr. 
Gwinn."  The  first  female  child  bom  in  Ualtimore-Towu  was  Ellen  Noitli,  afterwards 
Mrs,  Ellen  Moalc,  who  lived  to  see  Baltimore  a  city  of  nearly  &0,000  inhabitants, 
having  had  Iiardly  more  than  250  when  she  was  born. 

♦  Servants  iu  Mai-jland,  at  that  time,  may  properly  be  classed  !ws  the  Redcmp- 
tioners  provided  for  by  Lord  Baltimore  in  his  orij^inal  scheme  of  colonization,  as 
set  forth  in  the  "Relation  ol  Maryland,  l(i3,j."  Much  of  the  early  emigration  to 
Maryland  was  thus  eft'ected,  the  emigrant  binding  him.self  to  Kve  years  in  the  Prov- 
ince in  consideration  of  his  transportation  thither  at  the  cost  of  the  civcontractor. 
In  U>y8  the  term  of  si-rvieo  was  rt^duced  by  Act  of  Assembly  to  four  years.  Where 
these  agreements  were  made  witli  a  merchant,  ship  owner  or  ship  captain,  these 
indented  servants  or  "  Redemptioners,"  were  sold  at  auction  for  their  terms  of  four 
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convicts,  6  girl  convicts ;  being  571  convicts,  in  all,  designed  for  com- 
pulsory labor  in  the  county  and  sold  for  certain  terms ;  while  there 
■were  116  mulatto  slaves,  196  free  mulattoes,  4,027  black  slaves  and  8 
free  blacks, — making  a  total  population  of  17,238,  whereof  eleven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five  occupied  the  jwaition  of  inaster 
or  mistress,  and  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  the 
lK)sition  of  menials, — affording  a  servant  for  nearly  every  two. 

The  spirit  of  improvement, — co-operative  or  alone, — was  not  ade- 
quate it  seems  to  the  wants  of  the  stripling  villagers,  for  in  1753,  we 
find  the  gambling  spirit  of  mankind  appealed  to  by  the  scheme  of  a 
lottery,  to  raise  four  hundred  and  fifty  "  pieces  of  eight," — (as  dollars 
were  called,  from  the  eight  re<ds  that  composed  them,) — for  the  pur- 
jtose  of  building  a  public  wharf.  This  indicates  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  trade,  and  so  do  the  draining  of  parts  of  the  marsh,  near  the 
Falls,  by  Mr.  8teiger,  as  iiasturage  for  his  cattle,  inasmuch  as  the  town- 
lots  were  beginning  to  be  built  over  by  the  Larshes,  the  Luxes,  the 
!N[yers,  the  Goodwins,  the  Moales  and  the  Carrolls.  And  thus  gradu- 
ally grew  the  town  which  soon  needed  protection,  it  was  supjwsed, 
from  incursions  of  the  western  savages,  who,  it  was  alleged,  after  the 
defeat  of  Braddock,  in  1755,  penetrated  the  country,  past  Forts 
Frederick  and  Cumberland,  and  pushed  their  plundering  and  mur- 
dering parties  to  within  fifty  miles  of  Baltimore.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  this  period,  that  the  country  i)eople  were  once  actually  driven 
into  the  town,  and  that  the  women  and  children  were  placed,  for 
safety,  in  the  vessels  in  the  harbor.  An  ancient  original  pajter,  before 
us  as  we  write,  dated  the  28th  of  January,  1748,  is  a  subscription 
list  signed  by  some  twenty-six  of  the  principal  burghers  of  Baltimore, 
by  which  they  pledge  themselves  respectively  to  jiay  five  or  ten  shil- 
lings each  in  order  to  "  make  good  the  fence  of  the  said  town  and  to 
8up])ort  a  person  to  keep  it  in  good  order,"  in  compliance  with  an  Act 
of  Assembly,  which  prohibits  the  inhabitants  "  from  keeping  or  rais- 
ing hogs  or  geese  therein."  But  the  Indians  were  more  dangerous 
foes  than  the  swine  and  poultry,  and,  accordingly,  the  town's  jieople 
met  and  resolved  to  raise  a  stouter  defence  for  their  safety,  by  the 
erection  of  a  palisade  around  the  village,  shutting  out  all  ingress  or 
egress  except  by  a  gate  on  Market  street  near  McClellan's  alley,  and 
another  on  the  upper  part  of  Gay  street  near  the  bridge,  while  a  smaller 
ajjerture,  for  foot  passengers,  was  cut  in  the  circuit  near  the  head 

years,  and  at  the  end  of  their  terin,  they  received  one  whole  year's  provision  of  corn 
and  fifty  acres  of  land.  Tliese  "  servants  "  therefore  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  negro  »laee»  or  the  convicU,  the  latter  of  whom  woi-e  aUo  sold  to  labor  for 
terms. 
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of  Charles  street,  wliich  then  was  on  the  cliffs  about  Saratoga.* 
Luokily  tlio  inhabitants  were  never  indebti-d  to  tbfir  circinnvalla- 
tion  for  guanlianship,  yet,  if  it  «liil  not  siive  them  from  an  cnrnti/'s 
fire,  it  served  them  for  domestic  fuel.     So  that,  in  the  coui-se  of  two 
or  three  rigorous  winters,  the  logs  gra<lnally  disapjieare*!  under  the 
nightly  assaults  of  certain  economical  citizens  who  made  themselves 
comfortable  by  the  blaze  of  the  i)ih'ered  defences.     Thus  ended  the 
walls  of  our  infant  nietrojKdis;  but  the  fright  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  all  likelihood,  eontributed  to  the  growth  of  the  ttnvn.  as  ju^yjile 
who  were  dis]K)sed  to  take  up  lands  in  the  interior,  iTuiote  from  pro- 
tection were  deterred  Ijy  the  risk  of  savage  raids,  and  threw  their 
cajiital,  industry  and  enterprise  into  the  yf>ung  but  jiromising  mart. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Baltimore  became  the  rufuge  of  men 
who  had  suffered  from  the  real  and  not  the  imaginary  dangere  of 
war.     When  the  British  took  Nova  Scotia, — or,  as  it  was  otherwise 
called,  Acadia,  in  175tj, — many  of  the    neutral  French  who  were 
forcibly  dejirivi'd  of  their  j)ro])erty  and  exjielled.  came  to  our  town. 
Some  of  them  were  received  in  ]irivate  houses,  while  others  were 
quartered  in  Mr.  Fotterall's  dwelling,  in  whieh  they,  also,  erected 
a  temporary  clm[iel.     Assisted  by  jmblic  levies,  authorized,  it  is  said, 
by  law,  these  industrious  and  frugal  refugees,  soon  g<.)t  possession  of 
nuieh  groimd  on  South  Charles  .street  where  they  erected  wooden 
huts,  from  the  trees  cut  in  the  neighborhood,  whieh,  in  time,  and 
mostly  by  their  own  hands,  were  converted  into  substantial  frame 
or  brick   buildings.      This   fureign   settlement    became   known   as 
"French  Town," — a  name  it  retained  until  very  few  years  past.   The 
descendants  of  some  of  these  Acadians  still  linger  among  us ; — and, 
— although  out  of  chronological  order, — we  may  as  M'el!  record  that 
Baltimore  was  still  further  indebted  for  a  French  pojiulation  in  the 
year  1793,  when  the  ivfugces  frf>m  the  insurrection  at  Cape  Francois 
camo  in  the  grand  convoying  fleet,  i)rinciiially  to  the  Chesapeake. 
About  two  thousand  jiersons  arrived  in  the  tiret  instance  at  Balti- 
more, and  about  one  thousand  more  in  the  folUnving  three  months. 
These  were,  mostly,  people  of  wealth,  who,  in  addition  to  their  in- 
dusti"}",  brought  with  tbem  in  produce,  sjiccie  and  jewels,  not  less 
than  a  milliun  of  dollars.     Of  these  emigrants  many  were  skilful 

•The  steepness  of  tliese  "Cliffs"  may  be  estiinated  from  the  great  declivity 
wliit'li  still  ic-niains  (1870)  in  tlie  three  s(iiiiui"S  on  Sarjitoga  street,  between  Cliarles 
and  Calvert  utrects,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  "  Falls"  then  flowed,  and  at  times  »ter- 
tlowed,  the  "  Meadow."  The  writer  well  remeniljcrs  the  tops  of  those  cliffs,  which, 
crowned  with  old  '•  Slitintifii,"  used  still  to  i>eer  iii)  full  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  streets  ou  the  lots  on  the  south  side  of  Saratoga,  between  C'harles  and  Liberty 
streets. 
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mechauics ;  but  the  greater  iiuml)er8  were  planters  or  agriculturists, 
and  hence  the  swarm  of  French  gardeners  wliich  soon  afterwards 
stocked  and  attende<l  our  markets,  and  gave  to  Ealtiniore  that  re- 
nown for  the  excellence  of  its  garden  vegetables,  which  it  retains 
to  the  present  day.  In  this  emigration  the  ratio  of  whites  to  negroes 
wa9  about  two  to  one. 

It  was  about  1754,  that "  Barrister"  Carroll  built  the  stately  mansion 
of  "  Mount  Clare,"  still  standing  near  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  in  the  western  section  of  our  city.  The  dimensions 
and  style  of  this  establisliment, — built,  however,  of  im[K>ited  bricks, — 
attest  the  increasing  importjince  of  the  settlement,  and  jirepare  us 
for  the  steady  changes  which  occurred, — without  any  forcing  or 
Bjieculative  processes, — during  the  French  and  Indian  wai^s,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Tlie  town  grew.  Dwell- 
uigB,  inns,  tan  3'ards,  a  ix)ttery,  roj)e  walks,  ship  yards,  wlmrves, 
new  t(d)aoeo  inspections,  a  distillery,  and  an  alms  iuid  wnrk-bnuso, 
were  ei-ected,  an<l  markets  regulated.  Between  1750  and  17M2  the 
great  and  permanent  additions  of  land  to  the  original  consolidated 
Towns  of  "  Baltimore"  and  "Jones's"  were  made,  showing  the  need 
of  sjiace  for  an  increasing  and  industrious  population.  In  1750, 
High  street,  from  Plowman's  to  French,  as  we  have  said,  was  laid 
oft"; — in  17(35  the  water  lots  on  the  "Point  "  hail  been  taken  uj), — 
and  as  the  site  was  favorable  for  building  and  litting  vessels, — the 
Point  became  a  rival  of  the  Town  west  of  the  Falls.  This  yt'ar  Mr. 
Cornelius  Howard  added  thirty -live  acres  of  Lunn's  lot,  including  the 
streets  known  as  Conway  and  Barr(5,  an<l  running  also  thence  between 
the  west  side  of  Forrest  street  and  the  e^ist  riide  of  Liberty  street,  to 
Saratoga.  This  addition  to  the  town  was  at  once  confirmed  by  law. 
The  next  year  a  commission  was  authorized  by  the  As:Jenil>ly  to 
have  the  "  iiuirsh  between  the  Falls  and  Frederick  street  "  tilled  up  ; 
and  in  1768,  another  law,  whicli  was  soon  carried  into  etiect,  decreed 
the  building  of  a  Court  House  and  Prison,  on  Calvert  street,  near 
Jones's  Falls.  The  fate  of  this  editice  will  be  hereafter  narrated. 
In  1773,  aliout  eighty  acres  of  Plowman's,  Philpot's  and  Fell's 
lands  were  added  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  an  "Alms  House  " 
erected;  while,  after  the  revolution  in  1781,  "Fell's  Pros|iect  "  was 
laid  otf  by  Commissionei's  and  joined  to  the  town  on  the  vast,  btsiiks 
the  previously  mentioned  eighteen  acres  betwixt  Bridgii  (now  Gay) 
etreet  and  French  street,  and  in  1782  Colonel  John  Eiiger  Howard 
annexed  to  the  town  all  his  lands  eaM  of  the  street  named  hy  him 
**Eutaw,"  in  memory  of  his  well-known  battle-held.  On  Lexington 
street  he  laid   out  a  spacious  lot  fur  a  market,  (which  was   not 
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improved  until  1803  ;) — and,  moreover,  npfjitrned  a  largo  iiroporty  on 
Market  or  l^altiinore  street,  west  of  Kntaw,  for  the  use  of  the  State, 
should  the  Assembly  consent  to  make  our  town  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment, within  twenty  years.  But  this  lihernl  gift  the  Legislature  re- 
jected as  often  as  it  was  proposed.  In  the  fall  of  this  same  year,  the 
tracts  known  aa  "  Gist's  IiisjKK?tion  "  and  "  Timlwr  Neck,"  lying 
south  of  former  athlitions  an<l  ujion  the  Middle  Branch  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco,  as  well  as  the  lauds  lietween  "  Fell's  Prospect  "  and  Harris's 
Creek,  were  added  to  the  town  ; — all  of  which  formed,  with  tlie  first 
settlements,  the  grounds  which  were  to  be  covered  by  the  future  me- 
tropolis, Altliough  some  of  these  additions  were  nia<le  subseiiuently 
to  the  jwriod  of  which  we  are  treating,  it  has  hei-n  thmight  ]>nii>er  to 
grouj)  them  in  this  place,  as  the  best  means  of  displaying  the  numer- 
(Mis  hits  which  gradually  comjtosed  the  Mosaic  plat  of  "  l?altimore."* 
Thus,  with  popuhilkm,  laud,  buildings,  wharves,  distilleries,  and 
alms  as  well  as  work-houses,  it  will  be  scvn  that  in  the  twenty  yeai-s 
between  the  date  of  Mr.  Moale's  iin])icturesque  sketch  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  War  of  Independi'iue,  the  town  ami  county  made 
such  advances  in  civilization,  that  it  not  only  had  a  thrifty,  laboring 
[lopulation,  but  its  "distilleries,"  and  jirobably  the  jwrmitted  "direct 
inijiortation  of  Madeira  wine,"  had  helped  to  make  some  of  those 
paujiors  for  whom  its  alms  and  work-house  was  erected.  But, to  com- 
pensate for  the  decline  of  virtue  among  some  classes,  it  mu.st  be  re- 
corded to  the  honor  of  the  little  town  or  village,  that,  about  this 
period  (ITTU)  forty-two  merchants  and  tradei-s  of  enterprise  and 
capital,  and  some  very  skilful  mechanics,  were  added  to  the  inliabi- 
tants,  who  already  emjiloycd  eleven  doctors  to  henl  their  bodies,  and 
nine  lawyers  to  protect  tlieir  ]>U!*ses  and  prn]ierty.  Besidu  this,  the 
Methodist  Society,  formed  originally  by  the  visits  of  the  Wesleys  in 
1735  and  "NVhitfiuld  in  1740, — built  in  1773  tln-'iriirst  meeting-boJise, 


*  The  following  items,  t.akt'irfrom  an  miginn!  Iiill  for  tlie  "  Funeral  Expenses  of  a 
gcutlenian  in  Baltimore-Town,  in  ITil^,"  are  (■itriously  iiitlieative  of  manners  and 
exf>ouscB,  then.  Coffin,  £(!,  ICs.;  41  yartls  crape,  JET,  3.s.  Gd.;  32  yards  black  tif- 
fany, £4,  18s.;  11  yards  bJaek  crap-,  £1,  188.  fld.;  5^  yards  broadelotli,  £fJ,  lis.  and 
8d.;  7J  yards  of  blaek  slialoon,  lOs.  3d  ;  OJ  yards  linen,  £1,  13*.;  3  yards  slieeting, 
7s.  lOd.;  3  do/.cn  pairs  men's  black  silk  gloves,  £5,  8a.;  3  dozen  pairs  wimien's  do., 
£3,  12s.;  Opairs  men's  bUick  gloves,  at  3  shillings,  18s.;  1  pair  wunien'sdo.,  3s.;  then 
there  were  black  silk  handkerchiefs;  8^  yards  calamanco,  mohair,  buckram;  13J 
yards  ribbon  ;  47i  pounds  loaf  sugar  ;  14  dozen  eggs,  10  oz.  niitniegs  ;  IJ  pounds 
allspice ;  aoj  gallons  white  wine,  at  £4,  28.  and  (kl  ;  12  bottloK  red  wine ; 
lOJ  gallons  rum  ;  while  10  shillings  additional  were  paid  for  colIin  furniture,  and 
one  pound  sterlini;  each  to  dame  Hannah  Gash  and  Mr.  Ireland  for  attendance. 
And  so  it  Kt>em8  our  forefathers  went  bocomiugly  and  jocially  to  their  graves  Anno 
Domini  17u8,  in  Baltimore-Town. 
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in  Strawberry  allev,  and  another,  in  the  next  year,  in  Lnvoly  lane. 
The  PreshyterianH  hiui  ah'eady  ci'ected  their  First  Chinvh  on  the 
corner  of  North  and  Fayette  streets, — torn  down  witliin  late  yeare 
to  give  place  to  the  Unite<l  States  Court  House.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic?, in  1770,  erected  part  of  St.  Peter's  Chajtel,  on  Saratoga  street, 
though  by  a  curiously  conceived  lawsuit  against  "Ganganelli,  Pope 
of  Romi\" — (for  want  of  another  defendant,) — brought  by  one  of 
the  buildei-s,  who  had  l>econie  bankrupt,  to  rtHJover  advances;  the 
t^ureh  was,  nt  the  begiutiing  of  the  Revolution,  closed  for  some 
time,  forcing  the  woi-shiitpcrs  to  assemble  in  a  private  house  in  South 
Charles  street,  until  they  could  recover  possession.  This,  however, 
was  obtained  sooner  than  practicable  by  the  "  law's  delay,"  by  the 
addresji  nf  a  Captain  of  volunteer  militia,  who  insisted  on  marching 
his  Catholic  trooj»a  to  their  place  of  worship,  and  demaiuled  and 
nbt4iine<l  the  key  of  the  deserted  Chajiel.  In  1773,  the  ;Uai)tist8 
l)ought  a  lot  and  erected  part  of  a  church  on  Front  street;  while  the 
(jerman  Lutherans,  with  the  aid  of  a  lottery,  built  one  on  Fish  street 
(now  Saratoga),  witii  an  established  clergynuiii  as  their  pennanent 
jiastor.  Nor,  were  Internal  Improvements  by  public  highwaj's  ne- 
gkMne<l.  In  1774,  the  Legislature  ]>assed  an  act  appnipriating  £4,000 
or  $lO,Gt3G3,to  be  exiiendcil  liy  thirteen  Supcrvisui's  in  making  "the 
three  grcAt  roads  leailing  to  the  town,"  from  the  West,  the  North  and 
the  ICast ;  thus  establishing,  1st,  the  intercourse  between  the  town  and 
the  western  parts  of  Maryland,  and  thence,  by  the  line  of  "  Brad- 
dtxrk's  Road,"  to  "  Red-Stone-0!d-Fort,"  on  the  Monongahela ;  2d,  the 
intercourse  with  Harford  couiity,  the  Susijuolianna  head-waters,  and 
onward  to  Philadcl[>iiia;  and  3d,  with  the  ni>rthern  parts  of  our  own 
county  and  Pennsylvania.  This,  too,  was  the  epoch  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  jiress  in  Baltimore, — the  weekly  "  Maryhind  Juiunal 
and  Baltimore  Advertiser,"  being  first  issued  by  AV'illiam  (iodilanl, 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  removed  from  Philadelphia,  and  printed 
at  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  South  street,  near  Market  (now  Balti- 
more street).  He  published  his  fii-st  paper  on  the  'iOth  of  August, 
1773.*  Before  this,  the  newsjiapei-s  of  Philadeljihia  and  Aiiuapulis 
were  the  sole  mediums  of  information  fiu-  Baltimoreans,  and  the 
only  means  of  advertising  their  wares  or  their  wants.  An  attemjit, 
soon  after,  made  by  a  certain  Joseph  Rathel,  to  establish  a  Circulating 

*  A»  a  (Mimple  of  Baltimore  Inisincss  at  that  time,  we  may  notice  an  a<lvcrtise- 
inonl  of  Tli(>iiias  U«her,  who  in  slating  that  he  ha.s  a  variety  of  imported  goods  for 
Hide,  adds  :  '■  T.  U.  is  erecting  a  spacious  shed,  capable  of  containing  many  hori 
for  the  accommodation  of  country  people  and  wagoners,  witli  the  convenieiuy 
large  tiongh  to  foed  in  ;  ami  laiiiket  people  may  lie  there  ncconimodated,  as  h* 
nuy  st4ind  in  safety,  and  a  pump  is  convenient  to  water  thorn." 
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Library,  was  less  successful,  as  might  be  exjiected  from  an  advertise- 
ment in  one  of  Goddard's  early  issues,  by  an  cniiiirical, '' Doctor  John 
H.  Gilbert,"  who  describes  himself  as  a  "Gennau,  and  regular-bred 
physician,  who,  from  study  and  travel,  by  land  ami  sea,  and  long 
successful  experience  and  itraetice,  has  fnmid  the  great  efficacy  and 
virtue  of  his  several  [irejia rations,"  after  reciting  which,  he  remarks 
in  a  "Postscript:"  "N.  B.  The  Doctor  has  for  sale  some  copies  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  in  2  vols.,  by  the  celebrated  Doctor  Qold- 
smitli!"  It  is  probalile  that  Baltimore-Town  was  not  then  so  much 
a  reading  as  a  talking  coianumity, — its  citizens  meeting  at  the 
"Coti'ee  House,"  or  enjoying  themselves  by  a  visit  to  the  theatre 
then  lately  established  in  a  warehouse  at  tlie  comer  of  Market  and 
Frederick  streets,  or,  soon  after,  in  the  lietter  Thespian  tenii)le,  Ijuilt 
at  the  intersection  of  George  (now  Water)  and  Albemarle  streets,  by 
Douglass  and  llallam.  Books,  indeed,  were  not  advertised  for  sale 
in  Baltimore  daring  the  next  live  yeara,  except  a  few  in  1774,  "  at  the 
printing  office;"  and  again,  in  1775,  as  to  be  obtained  from  one  "Wil- 
liam Green,  from  i*liilailelj»bia,"  who  visited  the  city  with  a  collection 
of  books  for  side,  and  who  wisely  admonishes  the  burghci's  tliat  "  his 
stay  will  be  short !"  The  town  "  improvements"  for  intercourse 
Ijctween  the  two  sides  of  the  Falls  were  much  amended  at  this  epoch. 
Gray  street  bridge  was  entirely  rebuilt  of  wood  ;  but  another,  erected 
at  the  Market  street  crossing,  was  constructetl  of  stunr,  whose  arches, 
however,  unfortunately  gave  way  when  the  supporting  centre-boards 
were  withdrawn,  so  that  it  had  to  be  rwonstriicted  of  wood.  An- 
other bridge  of  ^vood  w'as  also,  for  the  lii"st  time,  built  at  Water 
street;  but  it  was  necessary  to  connect  both  the  Market  and  W^ater 
stR^et  improvements  with  the  town,  by  raised  causeways,  from 
Frcilerick  street  across  the  mai*sh. 

In  1774,  when  taxation  was  by  head,  or  "per  poll"  Baltimore- 
Town  find  count}-  contained  7,410  taxitlAc  inhabitants,  and  the  levy 
was  172  poumls  of  tnhacco  per  poll,  or  1,"274,000  jiounds  in  all,  con- 
vertible in  current  money,  at  12  shillings  and  0  pence  per  hundred 
jiouuds.  The  jiriee  of  tobacco  in  the  market  was  then  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  shillings  ]>er  hundred  in  Baltimore,  and  consequently  it 
may  be  supposed  that  this  libeml  discount  to  tax-payers  was  availed 
of. 

In  1775  Goddaixl's  entei'prise  stimulated  Dunlop  to  establish  his 
"  Maryland  Gazette ; "  and  doubtless  the  notes  of  war,  sounding  in 
the  distance,  had  already  made  men's  minds  alert  for  news  as  well 
as  for  interchange  of  opinion  uin^n  the  growing  dispute ;  so  that  they 
not  oidy  sought  information  as  to  the  times,  but  began  to  build  a 
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batten'  on  Wlictstone  Point,  nnd  stretched  three  mnssive  cliains 
snjijK>rted  by  floating  blocks,  across  the  narrowest  jiart  of  the  strait 
at  the  entrance  of  the  liarbor,  leaving  but  a  very  naiTow  passage  for 
vessels  on  the  side  of  the  fort.  At  an  election  held  "  in  ihe  town  "  in 
177G,  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  votes  were  taken,  while  the 
uund'itd  "  Fell's  Point,"  at  that  time,  contained  a  population  of  821. 
Tlio  year  before,  there  were  enuniemted  564  houses  and  5,934  in- 
habitants in  the  town  proper,  so  that,  with  the  addition  of  the  821  of 
'*  Fell's  Point "  or  Deptford  Hundred,  as  it  was  called, — there  were 
6,755  individuals  girdled  by  the  defences  of  Whetstone  Point  and  its 
floating  chain.  The  ix>]iulation  in  this  quarter  of  Maryland  and  in 
our  immediate  neighborhood,  may  bo  estimated  from  this  record, 
and  from  the  census  of  the  ori(]innl  "  Baltimore  County  "  before  its 
subdivision,  which  gave  that  district  10,490  slaves  and  servants,  and 
about  20,000  free  white  inhabitants.  Thus  the  growth  of  Baltimore- 
Town  and  its  adjuncts  li<ad,  in  the  second  quarter  century,  largely 
excAX-ded  the  progress  of  the  first  twenty-five,  at  the  end  of  which 
Mr.  Moale  had  drawn  his  rough  profile  of  the  ungainly  village.* 

In  a  sketch  of  a  large  city's  growth,  for  which  so  email  a  sjiace  iu 
the  present  work,  can  be  sjiared,  the  writer  is  so  much  cnnfijied  to 
ainialistic  details  that  it  is  quite  iniiMjssilde  to  dwell  upon  many  his- 
torical facts  which  would  be  useful  in  elucidating  a  fuller  narrative 
of  Baltimore.  For  instance,  we  should  have  much  j)lcasure  in  offer- 
ing our  studies  and  views  of  the  colonial  estaljlishnieuts  and  legisla- 
tion of  the  Lord  Baltimores  and  their  Assemblies,  aa  well  as  the 
legislation  of  Great  Britain  for  its  colonies  and  provinces.  It,  is 
indeed,  difficult  to  comprehend  growth,  at  all,  iu  the  swathing- 
cloths  of  such  restrictive  domination ;  so  that  the  allegiance  of  a 
jieople, — free  in  temjier  and  spirit, — their  endurance  and  a}>parent 
contentment  for  so  many  years, — are  matters  of  wonder  iu  this  age 
of  liberty  and  self-government.  The  navigation  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  which  confined  all  of  the  colonial  trade  to  British  and 
colonial  merchants  and  fihii>s:  limiting  intercourse  to  her  European 
dominions  for  tobacco,  and  allowing  no  other  trade  but  a  restricted 
one  to  the  south  of  Euroj^ie,  were,  alone,  sutiicient  to  mar  the  pro- 
gress and  manhood  of  any  colony;  yet  the  Marylanders,  wrought, 
trailed,  planted  and  steadily  increased  in  numbers.  The  restrictions 
ond  revenue  laws  were,  however,  doubtless,  often  and  lucratively 

•  In  May,  1778,  William  Btinson  advertises  in  a  Baltimore  pai>or,  the  opening  of 
a  "'Coffft-Houtfy  at  the  corner  of  >Iaiket  ami  South  sti'eets,"  which,  he  says,  "is 
mtli-li  wauled  iu  this  ijreat  commerci.al  and  tlourishing  Town  ;"— though  bofoi-e  that 
time  thei'e  were  certainly  inus  for  the  accommodation  of  the  country-folk. 
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evaded ; — indeed,  they  were  but  invitations  to  duiilieity.  Tlie  dis- 
couragement, nay  inliiMtiun,  of  all  inaiiutacturcs,  excejit  flour,  iron 
and  "Aot/i/'^/zj/w,"  made  the  jwople  dejtendent  niaiidy  upon  tobacco 
and  srniin  for  their  excliangen;  and  tlius,  in  the  midst  of  u  region 
un!sur]«insed  for  water  jtower,  they  were  red  need  to  agi'ieulture,  or 
the  simplest  trade,  for  subsistence  and  the  hope  of  wealth.  In  addi- 
tion to  tliis,  they  were  cramped  by  their  enrreney,  and  ()l)litred  to 
suffer  losses  by  exchange;  £2l)U  in  bills  of  credit,  being  given  for 
j£100  sterling  liefore  the  year  1750,  though  they  afterwards  ix'eovore<l 
a  better  ratio  of  values.  The  legal  currency  and  money  of  aeconnt 
remained,  a.t  tixed  by  the  coins  one  hundred  yeare  before,  at  six  shil- 
lings per  dollar,  while  the  real  par,  at  this  j)eriod,  was  by  general 
consent,  placed  at  seven  shillings  and  si.x  pence, — a  rate  which  was 
confirmed  <lirectly  after  the  declaration  of  Inde]iendence.*  During 
all  this  perifxl,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  I'rnjirietiirv's  enterprise,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Koyal  government,  whicli,  at  times  interposed  itnd 
intcrru]ited  the  Projirietary's  control  of  his  ]>roviiicc,  Wiis  to  keep 
this  "  tishiiig  and  farming  "  colony,  a  "  fishing  and  farming  "  iiianf»r 
for  the  Lord  Baltimores,  ca]>able  in  time,  of  ]irodueing  a  princely 
revenue  for  the  family  and  for  Eiigl:ind.  Farms,  forges,  mills,  and 
plantations,  or  manorial  estates,  were  all  tliat  met  the  royal  or  pro- 
prietary approval.  The  edict  to  the  people  of  Maryland  was:  "pi-o- 
duce  from  the  soil  your  wlieat  and  iroTi  and  profitable  tobacco,  and 
give  them  to  us  exclusively  in  Great  Britain;  for  whieh,  we  shall 
return  you  our  manufactures  and  luxuries,  supjilying  you  also,  with 
labor  from  our  jirisons  and  from  Africa;  and  thus  you  will  be,  and 
continue  to  be,  dejiendent  on  your  iimthcr — PIngland."  The  terms  of 
settlement,  as  proiHtsed  for  "adventurei's ''  originally,  by  Ceeelius 
Calvert  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  were  liberal  enough,  so  far  as 
the  indigi-nt  emigrant  was  concerned,  after  his  i'our  or  tliree  years 
of  indented  service  had  expii'cd;  but  neitbur  for  him  nor  for  his 
master  was  the  whole,  paramount,  colonial  s^'stem, — either  of  the 
Crown  or  of  the  Projirietary, — cah'ulated  to  develojv  so  rich  and 
various  a  territory  as  is  grasjied  and  penetrated  by  the  bays  ami 
rivers,  and  crowned  by  tlie  coal  and  iron  mountains  of  our  opulent 

*  From  an  enrly  day  Mai-yland  was  embarrnRsed  l)y  a  want  of  currency.  Ceeelius 
Calvert  (2d  Lm-d)  tried  the  insiio  of  wlver  t'oiiiH,  filiillings  sixpenceK,  and  fjroats,  but 
the  experinient  was  probably  not  ext«ii«ive  cnoiifjh.  Govurnnicnt  bills  of  credit 
were  issued,  and  soou  dciiri'ciatod.  In  \TAi,  the  Assembly  made  ti>hacei)  a  l(«jjal  ten- 
der, at  one  i)cniiy  ])er  ])oniid,  and  Indian  corn  at  twenty  pence  jkt  bnsliel.  The  value 
of  tobneeo  an  a  currency  for  legal  costs,  &c.,  was  afterwards  fixed  again  by  law, — 
but  the  mnrktl  value  per  pound  seems,  to  n  late  date,  to  have  regulated  its  value  as 
a  currency,  according'  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  various  cases. 
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State.  Yet,  it  is  unquestionable  tliat  if  this  colonial  or  provincial 
l>olicy  did  not  produce  the  greatest  results  possible  in  wealth  and 
material  progress,  it  seems  to  have  formed  a  very  contented,  a  very 
cultivated,  and  a  very  polished  people.  The  system  made  Annapolis 
everything.  It  was  the  seat  of  government ;  and  there  all  society 
centred,  as  well  as  the  springs  of  all  mercantile  and  commercial 
aftairs.  All  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  were  made  there. 
The  governor  and  all  the  public  officers  dwelt  in  the  political  capital ; 
and  around  them, — generally  born  in  Great  Britain  and  highly 
educat<id  and  connected, — ^gathered  the  most  learned  persons  in  pro- 
fessional life,  as  well  as  the  wealthiest  planters  and  their  families. 
Elegant  and  extensive  houses  were  built,  and  the  elaborate  furniture, 
the  ancestral  portraits  and  pictures,  and  the  current  fashions,  were  all 
brought  from  what  Marylandors  were  then  pleased  affectionately  to 
call "  home," — Great  Britain.  Accordingly  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
in  the  old  records  and  writings  of  that  day,  that  Annai)olis  was  con- 
sidered the  "  Court  of  the  Colonies,"  and  that  the  renown  of  the 
Sharpes  and  the  Edens,  and  their  courtly  circles  of  Dulanys,  CarroUs, 
Jennings,  Ogles,  Goldsboroughs,  Carnxichaels,  Johnsons,  and  Chases, 
is  remembered  to  the  present  day,  not  only  in  the  ancient  city  itself, 
but  throughout  the  State.  Indeed,  the  culture  of  Annapolis  was 
not  external  or  showy  alone,  and  confined  to  graces  of  manner  or 
hospitality.  The  men  were,  in  truth,  "  persons  of  quality  "  iu  in- 
tellect, education,  and,  better  than  all,  in  char/wter;  for  it  is  from 
these  very  circles  that  the  CarroUs,  the  Johnsons,  the  Tilghmans,  the 
Pacas,  the  Stones,  and  the  Chases,  sprang,  when  the  fii"st  call  was 
made  on  our  people  for  the  defence  of  American  rights. 
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BALTIMORE: 


FROM    THE    OUTBREAK    OF    THE    REVOLUTION    TO    THE    PEACE   WITH    GREAT 
BRITAIN.      1776    TO    1783. 


The  summary  character  of  tliie  sketoli  confines  us  so  much  t<i  gene- 
ral outlines  that  it  isimiinssililctoik'tail  the  nunierou.'^] political  events 
in  Marvland,  and  especially  in  Ikiltiniore-Town,  from  the  origin  of 
the  discontent  with  the  mother  country,  relative  to  taxation,  to  the 
jKTiod  of  the  actual  outhreak  of  the  war.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
the  Bait  iiiioreans  not  only  underetood  their  rights  as  well  as  their 
inteix'sts,  but  were  quite  resolved  to  maintain  them  whenever  re- 
quired, in  sjiite  of  tlie  opinions  of  a  few  loyalists  who  were  willing 
to  ahide  by  power  and  its  oppressions.  The  Stamps  and  the  Teas,  it 
is  true,  were  sent  to  Annapolis,  and  the  forcible  opposition  to  their 
introduction  or  use  occurred  in  the  political  and  commercial  capital 
of  the  Province ;  but,  dmibtless,  had  the  occasion  arisen  in  Baltimore, 
its  jK-ople  would  have  been  as  stern  und  ilecided  ns  the  Annapnlitans 
in  their  destruction  of  the  obnoxious  herb,  and  the  vessels  that  brought 
it.  "VMien  the  news  came  from  Boston,  in  1774,  that  its  jmrt  had 
Ix'cn  closed,  a  Baltimore  Committee,  to  corresjioud  with  neighhoring 
colonies,  was  promptly  ap^Kiinted  by  a  public  and  very  patriotic 
assemblage  of  the  best  citizens.  The  ablest  men  of  diameter,  prop- 
erty and  intluence  were  juit  ujwn  it.  Resolves  against  imjiortation 
were  passed;  words  of  cordial  support  were  sent  to  the  Massacluisetts 
men,  and  collections  were  made  fnr  the  ilistressed  Bostonians.  Mili- 
tary comiianies  were  formed  and  .sujiplicd,  and  plans  devised  to 
obtain  reliable  arms  and  abundant  ammunition.  The  zeal  of  the 
people  was  manifested  in  their  outs]ioken  earnestness.  Timid  or 
lukewarm  townsmen  were  marked,  and  so  wei-e  all  importatinns  ;  nor 
were  stningera  allowed  to  visit  or  sojourn  among  our  people  without 
examination  into  their  characters  and  purposes.  These  in»[>ection8 
were  rigidly  observed  liy  the  Committee,  and  many  iK'rsous  were 
ordered  away  or  re(pured  to  give  security  for  their  behavior.  A 
clergj'man,  who  declared  that: — "all  jxirsons  who  mastered  were 
guilty  of  treason ;  and  that  they  who  had  swoni  allegiance  and  now 
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took  up  arms  wore  guilty  of  perjnn\" — was  puiumoneil  beforo  this 
popular  tribunal,  and, — being  informed  that  "such  declarations  were 
calculated  to  defeat  the  measures  recommended  for  the  preservation  of 
America  and  her  Liberties,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  the  Committee's 
duty  to  take  notice  of  pereons  guilty  of  such  offences,"  promptly 
made  the  apology  rc<iuiro{l,  and  was  dismissed  with  its  acceptance. 
An  imprudent  letter  from  Mr.  James  Christie,  a  merchant,  to  a  rela- 
tive of  his  in  the  British  service,  w^as  intercepted,  and  caused  his 
arrest,  lie  was  |ier9onally  protected  from  violence,  but  the  conven- 
tion at  Annapolis  fined  him  .£500  sterling,  an<l  oitlered  him  to  leave 
the  I'rovince.  A  Captain  Button  was  gently  roi)rimanded,  as  a  mild 
warning  to  sujier-zealous  royalists;  while  Mr.  Jamea  Dalglieish, 
who  had  been  somewhat  iiitoxicate<l,  it  seems,  when  he  repeatedly 
denotmcetl  the  American  movement,  thought  it  best  to  <leeamp  from 
Baltimore  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  The  popular  Com- 
mittee, appointe<l  by  the  townsmen  on  the  12th  of  Xovembor,  1774, — 
the  Revolutionary  Fathers,  in  fact,  of  Ealtiniore, — wci-c  Samuel 
Purviancc,  Jr..  Robert  Alexander,  Andrew  IJuchanan,  D.  .John  Boyd, 
John  Moalc,  Jeremiah  Townly  Chase,  William  Buchanan  and  Wil- 
liam Lux.  No  record  of  Baltimore's  history,  no  matter  how  brief, 
would  Iw  complete  without  the  mention  of  these  honored,  aged, 
patriotic  men,  whose  descendants  still  survive  and  are  resjiected  in 
our  city  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  These  gentlemen, — with 
Messrs.  William  and  John  Smith,  Thomas  Harrison  and  Robert 
Christie,  Sen., — had  been  previously  appointed  a  Committee  of  Cor- 
resfxindence,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1774,  at  a  called  "  meeting  of  the 
freeholders  and  gentlemen  of  Baltimore  County,"'  held  at  the  Court 
House ;  but  the  Committee  named,  on  12th  of  November  of  the  same 
year,  seems, — (with  but  one  exception,) — to  have  been  the  effective 
administratoi^  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Samuel  Purviance,  Jr.,  whose  ample  corresfioudence  shows  that  he 
was  as  bold,  staunch  and  self-sacrificing  in  the  cause  as  any  merchant 
in  tlie  land  at  that  dangerou'*  period.  His  daring  effort  to  arrest  the 
rroprietary  Governor  Eden,  previous  to  that  functionary's  departure 
for  England, — (disaiii)roved  as  it  was  Viy  the  Convention  of  delegates 
from  the  counties  of  Maryland,  which  had  been  formed  and  was  sit- 
ting at  Annapolis.) — shows  the  zeal  with  which  he  was  ready  to  im- 
peril himself,  for  what  he  considered  the  welfare  of  Maryland.  The 
Provincial  Convention,  in  August,  1775,  declared,  "in  the  name  of 
the  itdiahitants,  that  they  would,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  prose- 
cute and  supjiort  the  then  opposition  carrying  on,  as  well  by  anas  as 
by  the  Contiueutal  Association."     It  provided  for  regular  elections 
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of  its  nienibci-s  in  siiccfssion,  as  well  as  of  Committee  men,  by  the 
"  freeholders  of  each  county  and  other  freemen  having  a  visible 
estate  of  £40  sterling,  or  quiilified  to  vote  for  burgesses."  Kultimore 
County  and  Town  were  allowed  to  send  five  Delegates  and  to  have 
thirty-seven  Committee  meu,  whose  powfrs  extended  to  the  general 
police  and  tjovermncnt  of  the  eounty ;  while  the  county,  itself,  was 
directed  to  fuiniish  Hve  of  tlie  forty  companies  of  active  niinnlenun. 
Before  this,  nay,  even  befoiv  the  battle  of  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of 
Ajiril,  Baltimoi-e-Town  had  formed  several  eoinjiitniesof  each  descrip- 
tion of  arms,  and  made  every  oxi-rtion  to  procure  amnnmition.  Among 
othei-s,  Uencntl  But'banan,  Lit'utenant  of  the  County,  ili--*tiiiguished 
himself  and  took  command  of  a  company  of  gentlemen  of  riper 
yeai"s ;  while  a  com|>!iny  of  their  sons  and  yi  >iinger  conijmnions,  armed 
and  e(piipi)ed  themselves  in  rich  scarlet  uniforms,  under  the  onlers  of 
Captain  Gist,  who  afterwards  became  well  known  as  the  General 
Mordecai  Gist  of  the  Revolutiouar}'  Army.  .Many  vessel.^,  returning 
home,  were  searched  and  strippetl  of  their  arms  and  anmumitiou. 

As  soon  as  the  Annapolis  Convention  spoke  out  in  August,  several 
gentlemen  vohinteeied,  and  joined  the  army  before  Boston,  among 
whom  were  liieliard  Carey,  David  IIoi)kins,  and  .lames  Mcllenry, — 
suVjse([uently  a  soldier  of  the  war,  a  member  of  Washington's  .Staff, 
and  linally,  one  of  his  Cabinet,  while  President. 

The  five  Delegates  to  the  Convention  and  the  thirty-seven  Com- 
mittee men,  were,  of  coui-se,  duly  elected.  I'urviance,  Lu.\,  Chase, 
Alexander  and  Boj-d,  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  trade  and 
impnrtation  of  arms;  while  Moale,  Harrisou,  Calhoun,  Sollers,  Ais- 
quith,  Ridgely  and  John  Ivigcr  Howard,  were  empowered  to  license 
lawsuits,  in  onler  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  legal  processes  which 
the  disatft'cted  might  attemjtt. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Water  Battery  on  \\'lietstone  Point, 
— before  mentioned, — was  jilanned  by  Mr.  James  Aleock,  and  liegun 
under  the  superintondence  of  Messrs.  Griest,  Griffith  and  Louden- 
elager,  while  Cajttain  X.  Smith  was  put  in  commiiiid  of  the  artillery 
stationed  at  that  jmst.  The  chain  was  soon  stivtcbed,  ailoat,over  the 
narrow  strait,  whose  channel  was  additionally  imjx'ded  by  sunken 
vessels.  Mt'U  werccidisted  in  Baltimoi'c  liy  Smiuii'l  Smith,  Mnnlecai 
Gist,  David  Plunketf,  Brian  Piiilpot  and  William  Kidgcly,  who  held 
commissions  in  a  regiment  of  whit-h  Smalhvood,  the  future  General, 
was  Colonel.  Thu  Bcrnnidiiin  sloop  Hornet,  the  State's  ship  J)efence, 
the  Lexington,  and  the  Aiulrea  Doria,  conunamled  by  the  brave  and 
well  known  Joshua  Barney,  were  put  into  service;  the  NielioLsons, 
also,  took  service  in  this  little  navy  that  was  preparing;  and  so  the 
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Town  and  Province  nnited  conlially  in  preparationa  for  offence  and  de- 
fence in  the  imjx'nding  war.  Never,  with  but  few  exceptions,  could  ii 
jieople  have  lioeu  more  decided, — botli  natives  and  Euroi>can8  uniting 
cordially  in  condemnation  of  rarlianientary  taxation.  Still,  it  was 
hojied  by  almost  every  one,  that  winer  counsels  wr>uld  prevail,  and 
that  the  "  rights  of  America  "  miglit  be  secured  from  a  more  enliglit- 
ened  Ministry  and  IJritish  LegiHlaturo,  without  resorting  to  an  armed 
conflict  for  absolute  and  national  independence.  But,  «o  mild  an  end 
of  the  (quarrel  was  not  in  store  for  America.  The  die  was,  at  length, 
cast;  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepenilence  was  made  by  the  Con- 
gress, \u  July,  1776;  finally  signed  by  nearly  all  the  delegates  in  that 
month  and  the  next, — and  approved  by  the  various  delegations  sit- 
ting at  the  capitals  of  the  colonies.  Its  promulgation  was  the  signal 
for  the  departure  of  the  "  Loyalists ;"  and  Baltimore  afforded  her 
faithless4Uot.a,ifi  which  we  find  the  name  of  Robert  Alexander,  who 
had  once  been  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  and  even  to  thr  Congress . 
of  Daniel  Chamier,  who  had  l>een  Sheriff  of  the  County ;  of  Doctors 
Henry  Stevenson  and  Patrick  Kennedy,  the  former  of  whom  had 
built  a  splendid  mansion  and  laid  out  superb  grounds  and  gardens 
on  the  hills  near  the  Falls,  in  the  rear  of  the  jail,  and  whose  house 
still  remained  standing  a  short  time  ago;  of  ilr.  James  Somerville, 
a  respectable  merclumt,  and  several  others,  who,  in  retiring  from 
Maryland,  determined  that,  if  they  couhl  not  join  their  townsmen 
in  the  tlispute,  they  would  not  opp(.)se  them  liy  violence.  Some,  it  is 
said,  ended  their  lives  in  obscurity,  and  perhajw  in  poverty,  abroad, 
while  others  took  opijortunities,  during  the  war,  to  render  kindly 
services  to  the  soldiei-s  of  liberty,  who  fell  into  the  hands  ot  the 
liritish.  A  very  few  returned  after  the  peace,  and  remained  in  Bal- 
timore or  the  State. 

The  history  of  the  Town  and  of  the  Province  during  the  Revolu- 
tioimry  war  is  a  part  of  our  national  history,  and  its  events  and 
heroes  are  so  well  recorded  in  the  books  and  memories  of  our  people, 
that  it  is  jjerhajis  unnecessary  in  this  rapid  sketch  to  recount  the  local 
occurrences  of  the  seven  years*  struggle  and  trial.  The  student  who 
desires  fuller  details  of  transiKtions  in  the  Town,  at  that  period,  will 
be  amjily  rewarded  by  the  '•  Narrative  of  events  which  occurred  in 
Baltimore-Town  during  the  Revolutionary  war,"  pubUshe<l  in  1849, 
by  the  lato  Mr.  Robert  Purviauce,  an  accomplished  merchant  of  this 
city,  nephew  of  Samuel  Purviance,  Jr.,the  celebrated  Chairman  of  the 
Baltimore  Ck)mmittee,  during  the  war,  and  who  compiled  this  valu- 
able work  from  the  original  papers,  journals  and  correspondence  of 
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the  Committee  and  of  iiis  uncle,  who,  in  1788,  foil  a  victim  to  the 
Indians  while  attempting  to  descend  the  Ohio. 

Our  town's  iieople,  meanwhile  rested  quiet  under  all  the  discom- 
forts and  self-denials  of  war.  Having  no  importations,  and  no  manu- 
factures l)ut  roui^h  "  homespun  "  woollens  and  coarsest  linens,  thej" 
were  often  at  a  loss  for  clothing,  and,  of  course,  made  no  attempts  at 
display,  Tliey  had  no  luxuries  and  few  amnsenients.  Tlicre  may 
have  been  a  "ball  "  or  an  "assembly  "  tolerated  from  time  to  time, 
when  good  news  came  from  the  battle-field.  Now  and  then,  a  few 
contrabanil  ounces  of  the  "  infuinons  tea,"  may  have  been  smuggled 
into  a  private  house,  and  consumed  by  even  the  patriotic  and  tea- 
loving  dames,  out  of  a  "co/ft'c-jiot,"  but  uever  out  of  a  tea-jwt ! 
"  However  diffictdt,"  said  the  Baltimore  Comiuitteo,  "  may  be  the 
disuse  of  an  article  which  custom  has  rendered  finniliar  and  almost 
necessary,  yet  we  hope  the  ladies  will  cheerfully  actiuicsce  in  this  self- 
denial,  and  tlu'reby  evince  to  the  world  a  love  of  their  friends,  their 
posterity  and  the  country!" 

Theatres  were  absolutely  forbidden ;  and,  as  a  glimpse  of  the  times, 
we  cannot  help  presenting  the  reader  a  sample  of  the  female  feeling 
of  the  C(ili>ny,  in  a  jti'tition  to  the  authorities  lor  the  jtcrfonnance  of 
a  play  during  these  days  of  [leril.  It  is  an  old  manuscript  of  the  time, 
and  thus  (juaintly  sets  forth  the  wishes  of  the  "  ladies  of  quality  "  of 
that  day : — 

"Mr.  Thomas  AVall,  having  solicited  several  Ladies  of  this  City,* 
that  they  would  intercede  with  the  executive  Power  to  grant  him 
Pcnnissi on  to  exhibit  Theatrical  Performances:  \Vc  whose  Names 
are  subjoined,  Imivelled  Ity  ]iiotives  of  Ilninunity  for  his  distressed 
Family,  and  the  pleasurable  Improvement  resulting  from  said 
Rational  Entertainments,  have  thought  proper  to  gratify  his  re-, 
quest;  and  therefore  resiioctfully  desire  the  Governor  and  Council 
t<i  grant  hiiii  License  for  that  purjiose.  The  Calamities  of  AVar, 
have  in  a  gi-eat  Measure  Secluded  the  Fair-Sex  from  any  Particijui- 
tion  in  Public  Amusemenls,  and  whilst  theCenttenien  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  enlarging  their  social  Intercoui-so,  over  an  Exhilarat- 
ing Bottle,  the  Ladies  are  frequently  consigned  to  Solitude  and 
Oblivion.  Affected  Sagacity,  with  formal  Saws  an<l  Solemn  Phiz, 
may  incline  to  treat  this  Application  with  Cynical  Keiirelicnsion, 
but  from  the  known  Urbanity  of  his  Excellency  and  the  other  Hon- 
orable Memljei-s,  it  is  exjxjcted  to  meet  with  less  Coutemf)tuou8 
Treatment.     No  Saliquc  Law  has  hitherto  excluded  the  influence  of 
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Female  SolicitatioTi  in  a  refined  Society,  and  every  Gencroiu?  son  of 
Liberty  must  wish  to  promote  whatever  may  contribute  to  the  Hap- 
piness  of  the  zealous  Dauiihtcrs  of  Freedom." 

Here  follow  the  names  of  Mrs.  Carroll,  of  Oarrollton,  Mrs.  Brice, 
and  forty-one  other  lejuling  ladies  of  Maryland ;  while  their  earnest 
appeal  to  the  autliorities  is  haeked  by  another,  to  the  same  effect, 
from  Cliarles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Kanmel  Chase,  and  forty-seven  of 
the  iirincii>al  men  of  the  district.  How  the  jietition  fared  we  do 
not  know ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Lafayette,  on  his  way  to  Virginia 
during  the  war,  in  1781,  was  entertained  at  a  hall,  where,  with  all 
his  courtesy  and  address,  he  could  not  hide  the  sa<lness  and  anxiety 
which  must  then  have  oppressed  every  reajwnsible  officer  of  the 
army.  His  demeanor  was  noticed,  and  became  the  source  of  a 
patriotic  outburst  of  the  very  women  who  "  longed  a  little  "  for  an 
occasioiuil  play,  or  dance,  or  sip  of  the  "herb  that  cheers  but  not  ine- 
briates." The  gallant  Frenchman  told  his  questioners  that  he  could 
not  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  tlie  scene  whilst  his  poor  soldiers  were  with- 
out clotlics ;  nigged,  and  destitute  of  even  the  necessaries  for  a 
campaign.  "We  will  supply  them!"  exclaimed  the  i>atriotic 
women ;  and  next  day,  the  ball-room  and  fan  were  exchanged  for 
the  work-room  and  needle,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  clothing  was 
made  by  these  Baltimore  belles  of  1781,  out  of  materials  furnished 
by  their  fathers  and  husbands.  Lafayette  never  forgot  the  oe<;'asion  ; 
and  never  did  he  neglect  a  Baltiniorean  in  after  life.  When  he 
visited  tliis  city  in  1824,  he  reeuiTcd  to  the  event  wc  have  men- 
tioned, and  aHectionately  inquired  for  liis  "friend,  the  patriotic 
commissary,  JJavid  I'oe,"  who,  out  of  his  own  limited  means,  had 
supplietl  him  with  five  hundreil  dollars  to  aid  in  clothing  the  Con- 
tinental troops,  while  his  excellent  wife,  without  aid  from  other 
hands,  had  cut  out  five  hundred  jtaii-s  of  jiautaloous,  and  superin- 
tended their  making,  for  tlie  suftering  sivldiei-s! 

Such  were  the  times  and  the  temper  of  all  classes  and  both  sexes 
in  Baltimore-Town.  Living  was  <lirtii-ult,  exiK-nsive,  and  danger- 
ous. But  the  place  was,  nevertheless,  alluring,  and  in  sjiite  of  the 
war,  the  exposure,  and  the  necessity  of  surrendering  even  one's 
blankets  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  it  seems  to  have  attraetefl 
settlers  in  consi<lerable  numbers. 

In  1778,  all  foreign  fabrics  had  liecome  bo  scarce  or  costly  that 
many  factories  which  had  been  prohibited  in  the  colony  were  estal)- 
lisheil  for  tlie  making  of  necessary  articles,  either  in  or  near  the 
Town.  There  were  a  linen  factory,  a  bleaching  yard,  a  paper  mill, 
a  Blittiug  mill,  a  cord  factorj',  a  nail  factory,  and  a  linen  and  woollen 
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factorj'.  Before  the  war,  vesselB,  as  we  m.\d,  hail  to  outer  and  clear 
at  Amiapulis;  but,  in  1780,  a  Custom  House  was  estaljlished  here, 
and  Thomas  Sollers,  the  naval  officer,  authorized  to  grant  registers 
for  vessels.  In  May,  during  a  Bingle  week,  one  hrig  from  France, 
and  one  ship,  tlu'ee  brigs  and  iive  schooners  from  the  West  Indies, 
took  advantage  of  this  arrangement  and  came  to  our  wharves.  There 
was,  of  coui-se,  vast  ditheulty  as  to  exchange  and  t-urreucy:  yet,  out 
of  tifty-six  debtors  to  liritish  merchants,  who  paid  their  debts  into 
the  treasury  of  the  new  "  State  "  in  depreciated  money,  there  were  biit 
four  or  five  residents  of  Baltimore-Town  or  county.  In  1782,  a  line 
of  stage  coaches, — (afterwards  extended  to  Alexandria,) — was  estab- 
lished between  Baltimore  and  I'liiliideiphia, — oiu-  Town  at  that  date 
containing  eight  thousand  inhultitants  and  eight  places  of  woi-ship. 

During  the  very  heat  of  the  war,  twenty  gentlemen  came  to  Bal- 
tiiin)re  as  residents,  among  whom  we  lind  the  names  of  Curzon,  I'at- 
terson,  Gilraor,  Torrence,  Boj-d,  Levering,  Payson,  Friek,  Williams, 
Ditt'endei-tt'er,  Rayborg,  Leypuld,  Ileide,  Shultzo  and  Schatfer,  all  of 
whom  at  once  engaged  in  active  business,  as  far  as  then  pnu'ticable, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  were  foremost  in  developing  the  liberated 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  Town. 

The  suspension  uf  liostilities  with  Great  Britain  was  joyously 
celebrated  by  an  illumination  on  the  night  of  the  :2l6t  of  April,  1783. 
It  was  not  only  a  rejoicing  for  release  from  war  and  for  liberty  and 
indeju'udence,  but  of  anticipated  prosperity  arising  from  freedom, 
persdtial,  agricultural  and  commercial;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  from  this 
period  that  Baltimore  may  date  a  material  progress  uncxamjhled  in 
the  history  of  American  cities.  Renewed  attention  to  Baltimore- 
Town,  as  a  seat  of  trade,  followed  the  cessation  of  active  warfare 
and  the  prospect  of  peace.  Many  merchants  from  other  States  and 
from  Europe  settled  here,  and  in  1782,  the  streets  were  begun  to  be 
paved,  especially  the  main,  or  Market  street,  which  in  spring  and 
fall  was  generally  impassable  from  Gay  to  the  Falls.  Sidewalks 
were  laid,  and  tiie  widtli  of  the  cellar  doors  and  of  the  old-fashioned 
porches  of  front  dooi-s  limited,  so  that  the  burghers  could  not  take 
up  too  much  sijaoe  allowed  for  jjedestriaus,  while  enjoying  their  even- 
ing chat  or  jtipe  before  their  dwellings.  Wliarves,  too,  were  built, 
and  laws  made  to  guard  tlie  streets  from  nuisances,  and  the  harbor 
from  street  drainage  ;  while  the  streets  themselves  were  only  to  be  used 
by  vehicles  of  a  certain  breatlth  of  wheel.  To  defray  these  expenses  an 
auction  tax  was  laid  on  the  sales  of  the  only  auctioneer  in  this  town ; — 
a  tax  was  also  imposed  on  public  exhibitions  and  on  asses-sed  proi> 
erty :  and,  that  comnion  jjaimcea, — an  annual  loUcri/, — was  authorized 
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to  bring  up  the  arrears  of  deficiencies  in  municipal  expenses.  Tlio 
Executive  of  this  system  was  a  Board  of  Commissioners  with 
ample  ixiwers  to  aiil  the  Town  Commissioners ;  so  that  the  new 
lx)ard, — in  fact  the  first "  Civic  Fathers"  of  Baltimore, — comiwscd  of 
William  Sjiear,  James  Sterrett,  Eiigelhardt  Yei.ser,  George  Lindcn- 
bcrger,  Jesse  llollingsworth,  Thos.  Elliott  and  Peter  Ilofi'man, — was 
made  a  sort  of  body  politic  and  corporate,  authorized  to  fill  their 
own  vacancies,  ajijKiint  a  Treasurer,  collect  fines  for  the  use  of  the 
Town,  a])iioint  Constables,  and  to  report  their  accounts  to  the  Town 
Commissioners.  At  the  ensuing  session  of  tlie  Legislature,  it  was 
thought  that  the  powers  thus  conferred  on  a  self-appointing  and  irre- 
8jv)nsil)le  body  were  too  extensive ;  and,  accordingly,  provision  was 
made  lor  the  removal  of  the  first  set,  and  the  selection  of  others, 
every  five  years,  hy  elex'kd  electors.  In  recording  these  primordial 
city  foundations,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  our  excellent  ancestry 
in  town-government,  to  record  the  names  of  William  Smith,  John 
Moale,  Richard  Ridgely,  Daniel  Bowly,  Hercules  Courtcnay  and 
John  Sterrett,  who  then  filled  the  important  function  of  Town  Com- 
missioners of  Baltimore.  In  1783,  the  year  of  the  peace,  Samuel  Smith, 
Samuel  Purviance,  Daniel  Bowly,  John  Sterrett,  Thomas  Russell, 
BiclianI  Ri<lgely,  Robert  Henderson,  Thomsvs  Elliott  and  William 
Pattoison,  were  ap]Kiinted  Wanlens  of  the  Port  of  Biiltimore.  for  five 
years,  to  be  renewed  by  selection  of  the  electors  of  the  Sjvccial  Com- 
missioners every  five  years  in  succession.  Of  this  body  Mr.  Purvi- 
ance was  chosen  Chairman.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  make  a 
survey  and  chart  of  the  basin,  harbtir  and  Patapsco  river;  to  ascer- 
tain the  dejjth  and  course  of  the  channel,  and  jirovide  for  keeping  it 
clear,  while  a  ]ienny  per  tun  was  iu)i>oscd  on  every  vessel  clearing  or 
entering,  to  tlefniy  I  he  expenses.  This  impost  was  raised  to  two  cents, 
and  sanctioned  by  Congress,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  Wardens  were  also  empowered  to  make 
rules  as  to  wharfage  and  wharves  and  their  repair ;  there  being  then, 
it  is  said,  no  "  private  wharves  "  extending  over  two  hundred  feet,  ex- 
cept those  of  Messi-s.  Sjiear,  Smith  and  Buchanan ;  so  that  the  space 
occupied  by  water,  at  that  time,  was  piTliajis  doulilo  the  surface  of 
the  jiresent  dtn-ks  and  basin.  John  and  Andrew  Ellicott  owned  the 
water-lot,  and  built  an  extended  wharf  on  Light  street,  to  make 
which  highway  they  used  the  sediment  of  the  basin,  which  tliey  ex- 
tracted by  a  drag  drawn  by  horses.  This  jiri native  and  rude  process 
preceded  the  iron  8co<ii)8  applied  by  a  windlass,  which  were  after- 
wanls  used  by  these  gentlemen  for  the  same  purpose,  and  were  the 
simple  umd-machines  of  our  ancestors. 
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A  company,  chiefly  composed  of  Baltiinorcaiis  was  very  soon 
formed  and  incorporated  to  make  a  canal  on  the  Susquelianiia,  and 
in  the  year  1799,  another  cnrjioration  was  created  to  unite  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  an<l  Delaware  hy  the  same  meanw.  The 
intercourse  with  "  the  western  country,"  too,  was  not  neglected,  for 
the  value  of  the  Wcjjt  was  already  known,  and  its  virgin  lands  and 
mineral  wealfh  coveted.  This  intercourse  was  proinotod  hy  roads 
tlirough  Frederick  and  Ilagerstown  and  onward  to  the  Mdiioiigiihela 
and  Ohio,  while  regular  lines  of  stages  were  estaldished  and  hegan  to 
p]}-  hetwixt  Baltinidre  and  Fre<lerick,  and  Annii]M>lis.  "The  news" 
was  moi-e  eagerlj'  sought  for  than  ever,  and  the  want  was  supplied 
by  a  new  gazette  issued  by  Mr.  John  Ilayes,  who  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  "  Maryland  Gazette."  An  atteni])t  to  establish  a 
bank  failed  ;  but  a  better  project — to  light  the  streets — succeeded,  as 
well  as  the  plan  of  a  day -police  and  a  night-watch  to  guanl  the  vil- 
lagers while  they  slept.  Our  8,000  townsmen  of  that  day  were, 
however,  so  exem])lary  in  their  demeanor,  both  in  daylight  and 
darkness,  that  but  three  constables  were  required  for  hours  of  busi- 
ness and  liut  fourteen  watchmen  for  the  night !  We  have  advanced 
in  civilization  and  numbers  since  then! 

The  greater  part  of  the  IJaltimoreans  who  went  to  the  wars  and 
held  commissions  returned  aa  jiormanent  residents  to  the  town,  and 
were  soon  followed  by  such  peivcms  as  General  Ot!l(^  nolhnul  Wil- 
liams, Oolonel  Kamsay,  CVilonel  McIIenry,  General  8wanii,  Colonel 
Baukson,  the  Tilghmans,  Strickers,  Clemms,  Ballards  and  Ilarrisea 
from  other  parts  of  the  new  State,  or  from  other  States,  wliile  the 
number  of  absolute  settlers  was  largely  augumented  from  France, 
Germany,  Holland  and  even  England.  The  principal  emigrants 
from  Euro])e  were  such  men  as  Zacharie,  I'ascault,  Monbois,  Jjatil, 
Delaporte,  Dumeste,  and  I'aul  Bentalou,  in  whose  arms  the  brave 
Pulaski  died  after  the  siege  of  Savannah.  A  few  years  after,  these 
well  rememlwred  merchants  were  succeeded  by  another  influx  of 
EuroiK-ans,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  were  Messonier,  Valck, 
Carrt^re,  Lal)es,  Mayer,  Oliver,  Schroeder,  Brantz,  Caton,  Coopman, 
Beekamp,  Ghequere,  Von  Kapft',  Brune  and  otlaT  intelligent  and 
thoroughly  educated  merchants,  who  were  well  known  in  the  com- 
mercial circles  of  our  town  during  its  greatest  prosperity  in  foreign 
trade.  In  fact, — what  with  enteri)ri8ing  men,  public  improvements, 
increased  cajiital,  a  desire  to  oj>en  and  extend  doTiiestic  aa  well  aa 
foreign  intercourse,  and  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  civic  appa- 
ratus,— the  town  began  distinctly  to  assume  tlie  air  of  an  important 
mart.     Xothiug  indicates  the  multiplication  of  consumers  so  com- 
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plotcly  as  a  diffioulty  of  supjilying  conveniently  and  filtuuiliiiitly  all 
the  mouths  that  are  to  be  ted.  Up  to  this  i)eriod  the  old  and  single 
market  house  had  sufficed  for  Baltimore,  but  now  the  inhabitants 
of  Old  Town  and  of  Fell's  Point, — those  on  Howard's  Hill, — and 
those  in  the  centre  of  the  settlements,  began  to  dispute  about  the 
site  of  enlarged  accomiuodationa  for  the  traffic  in  provisions.  It 
was  soon  seen  that  one  market  would  no  longer  satisfy  the  three 
widely  separated  classes  of  population ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  wisely 
resolved  that  each  should  be  accommodated.  In  early  times  it  had 
been  intended  to  get  rid  of  "  the  Marsh"  on  Mr.  Harrison's  prnjierty 
at  the  junction  of  Harrison  and  Baltimore  streets,  by  thoroughly 
excavating  it  so  as  to  form  a  Dock  connecting  with  the  Basin  and 
extending  the  whole  distance  thence  to  our  princi|)al  street.  This 
scheme  wjw  now  abandone<l,  and  the  site  of  our  present  Maryland 
Institute  was  devoted  to  one  of  the  three  market  houses,  which  was, 
acconiingly,  built  thereon,  and,  for  so  many  years  bore  the  name 
of  "the  ^[al"sh"  or  "Centre  Market."  Meanwhile  the  people  of 
Fell's  I'oint  i)roceede<l  to  erect  a  market  for  the  Point  on  a  space 
appnipriatetl  therefor  by  Mr.  Fell,  holding  their  markets  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays:  while  the  dwellei-s  on  "Howard's  Hill"  built 
the  third  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Camden  and  Hanover  streets. 
Cloning  it  for  traffic  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays ; — Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays  being  devoted  to  the  "  Mai-sh."  Thus  the  dispute  was 
settled;  though  our  subsequent  wants  demanded  the  erection,  in 
1808,  of  our  renowned  "  Lexington  Market,"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"Wostorn  Precincts,  and,  another  for  the  lljistern  Precincts,  author- 
ized in  1807,  on  ground  given  liy  Colonel  Rogers,  which,  however, 
was  not  erected  until  1819. 

The  description  previously  given  of  the  town's  topography  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  showed  that  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Falls,  which  then  nciiriy  touuhed  the  "  Monument 
Si|uare"  of  our  day,  in  the  "  horsehoe  bend"  we  described,  was 
Jiigh  and  precipitous,  affording  steep  banks  for  the  curbing  of 
that  wuywani  stream.  In  truth,  the  bod  of  Monument  Square, 
at  that  time,  must  have  been  quite  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
higher  than  its  level  in  1870.  In  the  centre  of  that  Squurc,  about 
the  sjiot  where  the  Battle  Monument  now  stands,  the  Baltimore 
County  Court  House  had  been  built  on  tlie  blutf  overlooking  the 
Falls.  It  was  of  two  stories,  built  of  brick,  and  tai>ered  off  in  the 
centre  of  its  roof  with  a  tall  lookout  and  spire,  terminated  with  "a 
weather-cock  and  the  jioints  of  the  cotnpass." 

The  improvement  of  the  town  made  it  necessary  to  open  Calvert 
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Street  northwardly  from  tlie  water,  and  accord inply  nioasures  were 
taken  to  ettbct  tins  desirable  cliange.  But  the  Court  Ilonse  stood 
in  the  niid.st  of  the  projected  highway,  and  seemed  too  valuable  an 
edifice  to  l>e  destroyed  for  the  oiHMiiiig;  of  even  po  iinjiortant  a  street. 
To  do  the  thing,  and  yet  to  save  the  building,  was  the  ])roblem.  It 
was  solved  by  an  ingenious  meclianic  of  Baltimore,  who  engaged 
with  tlic  Town  Council  to  remove  twenty  feet  of  earth  from  beneath 
the  foundation  of  the  Court  House,  and  to  supjKirt  it  by  an  archway 
and  buttresses.  The  original  of  the  subscription  list  of  our  tow^ns- 
nien,  now  before  iu<  as  we  write,  is  dated  on  the  21st  of  Se]>teml)er, 
1784,  and  provides  for  j>ayment  of  the  sums  set  against  their  names 
respectively,  for  the  projected  "  underpinning."  The  Smiths,  Boyds, 
McHenrys,  Moales,  Hoffmans,  Bowlys  and  thirty-four  other  jniblic 
spirited  men  subscribed  various  amounts,  from  £l-2rt  to  £7  each, 
unconditionally,  there  lieing  limitations  expressed  only  by  Colonel 
Howanl,  who  ixfjuircd  tliat  the  stK-et  should  not  be  "extended  so 
as  to  run  througli  his  gi-ounds  west  of  Jones's  Falls;" — >iy  Griffith 
Hall  and  Lemmon,  that  the  streets  "should  be  extended  eight 
hundred  feet  across  the  "Meadow;" — and,  Alexander  and  Andrew 
Eobinson,  that  "Calvert  street  should  not  be  jirolonged  so  is  to 
interriect  the  Conewago  Road."  The  entire  pubscription  was 
libeml,  amounting  to  between  six  and  seven  hundred  pounds 
Btcrliug. 

The  plan  of  ^U\  Leonard  Harbaugh  was  adojited,  and  <"arriod  into 
effect, — ^bold  utid  reckless  ns  the  project  seenial;  :uid,  until  our 
modern  Court  Htvuse  was  erected,  on  its  jiresent  site,  the  old  one 
served  all  the  jmrjioses  of  County  justice,  "  jieri'lied,  as  it  was,  on  a 
stool,"  with  the  whipping-|K>8t,  pillory,  and  stocks,  in  front  of  the 
archway,  as  perpetual  warnings  of  their  fate  to  all  the  idlers  and 
petty  malefactors  of  the  vicinage.  The  Jail,  of  those  days,  stoml 
higher  up  on  the  hills,  about  tlie  site  of  the  granite  Record  oHiue, 
while  the  I'owder  House  was  in  the  declivity  east  of  the  Court 
House,  and  near  the  original  bed  of  the  Falls,  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  our  Square  and  lA*xington  street,  with  a  small  wharf  in  tnuit  of 
it,  to  which  boats  from  the  shipping  came  for  powder  during  the  war. 
The  %vater  was  quite  deep,  and  we  have  heard  an  "old  inhabitant" 
assert  it  was  there  that  lie  learned  to  swim,  and  often  divctl  from  the 
banks  in  front  of  this  edifice.  The  low  swampy  flat,  embraced  by  the 
horseshoe  curve  of  the  Falls  in  tliis  neighlmrlxiod,  was  called  "  Steiger's 
Meadow," — the  name  it  was  commonly  known  by  to  a  very  late 
period ;  while,  on  the  Ijeighte  above  the  stream  and  flats,  were  the  Old 
Geniian  C1iurch,and  "  Old  "  St.  Paul's, — a  wooden,  barn-like  structure, 
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on  Charles  street : — and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  on  Saratoga,  taken 
down  to  make  way  for  Calvert  Ilall,  since  used  by  the  Ketlcrap- 
torists. 

The  P^irst  Presbyterian  Church  stood  on  a  clitt'  CiiHt  of  the  Sipiare, 
and  of  which  it  was  a  contiiniatioii,  and  so  remained  after  rebnild- 
ing.  on  its  original  hifrh  <rround,  until  it  was  sold,  within  a  few 
3'ears,  to  the  U.  S.  Govoninient,  for  public  purjKises. 

AVlien  the  Old  Ctmrt  House  was  taken  di  >wn,  niiiiiy  years  afterwards, 
gentlemen  who  had  erected  fine  residences  around  it,  fearing  that  the 
«ite  migiit  be  re-occupicd  by  an  unsiglitly  ijuildintr,  nicMinriali/.od  the 
Lcgit-laturc  for  leave  to  raise  §100,0ili)  for  a  ludnuinfiit  to  tbn  nieiii- 
ory  of  Wivshington.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  present  Washing- 
ton "s  Monument,  built,  however,  on  land  gnmtcd  for  the  purpose  by 
Washington's  friend  and  fellow-soldier.  Colonel  John  Ejiger  Howard, 
and  not.  as  originally  propose<l,  in  the  Square.  It  seems  that  when 
the  dwellers  in  that  neighbnrboml  reflected  on  the  risks  incurred 
from  having  so  t«ll  and  isulatetl  a  column  near  their  houses,  and 
nioi-cover,  that,  if  not  built  Avith  rock-like  staunchness,  it  might, 
some  day,  fall  down  and  crush  them,  or,  that  the  lightnings  of  luyiven 
might  be  attractcil,  by  the  bare  monument,  from  passing  thunder- 
storms,— they  preferred  to  leave  the  Square  a  vacnnt  space,  until  it 
was  adorne<l  with  the  shorter  and  kvss  dangerous  shaft  raised  by  our 
townsmen  in  memory  of  their  defendei-s  in  the  second  war  against 
Givat  IJritain.  The  erection  of  these  "tine  dwellings"  near  the 
future  Square,  attests  the  removal  of  the  princijxil  merchants  and 
tradere  fr'mi  Fell's  Point,  where,  up  to,  and  even  beyond,  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  most  of  them  had  dwelt,  as  most  convenient  for 
their  interests  and  business.  Imleed,  we  remember  fterfectly,  it  was 
long  afterwards  that  our  fathers  could  be  persuaded  to  abandon 
Camden,  Conway,  Barr^,  Hanover,  South  Charles  and  \\'ater  streets, 
and  all  the  best  vicinities  of  the  Basin,  or  the  Patajwco,  and  bfgin, 
even,  to  believe  in  the  upyier  parts  of  Baltimore  as  suitable  for  trade 
or  dwellings.  The  men  of  those  days,  on  arriving  at  the  Town,  used 
to  land  at  "The  Point,"  and  were  entertained  in  some  of  its  com- 
fortable homesteads,  among  the  hospitable,  gentlefolks  to  whom  they 
were  introduced  by  correspondence,  until  able  to  f>1itain  dwelling 
houses  or  lodgings  for  themselves  and  famiiies  cisewliere  in  this  ron- 
gloiiteraie  of  settlements.  Between  town  and  point  there  wsis  a  vast 
sjjacc,  with  few  hoases, — and  mostly  coveix-d  with  corn  fields  <>v  forest 
trees ;  so  that, — (on  a,  sort  of  waate-Iand,) — the  original  theatre  of 
Iliillam  &  Henry  was  built  on  a  common,  beyond  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  "  the  Causeway," — which  was  long  infamous  for  its 
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vile  inhabitants  ami  sailov-brawls.  At  that  time,  the  waters  of  the 
basin  flowed  up  to  this  notorious  causeway,  close  to  the  brewery, 
known  as  "Claggett's,"  on  Pratt  street ;  while,  on  its  banks,  as  well 
as  in  the  Mai-sh  below  the  market,  multitnrles  of  blackbirds,  sniiie 
and  otlier  water-fowl,  were  shot  by  the  sinn-tsmon  of  that  day.  The 
roads  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Falls  to  Water  street  at  Frederick, 
was  then  so  frequently  overflowed  as  to  rei(uiro  two  or  three  long 
bridgings  to  cross  the  swash  made  by  the  tide.  At  the  foot  of  Gay 
street,  within  fifty  yards  of  Lombard  street,  the  waters  of  the 
Patapsco  rippled  on  a  sandy  margin,  and  there  was  little  interru])tion 
to  tlie  original  shore  line  from  thence  to  the  commencement  of  Com- 
merce street  and  the  foot  of  South  street, — (which  was  then  at  the 
present  line  of  Lombard.) — and  so  on  to  Light  street,  and  south- 
wardly to  the  "City  Spring,"  still  existing  not  long  since,  on  South 
Charles  street  near  (iimden.  Thence  the  shores  cur^'ed  to  the  foot  of 
Federal  Hill  at  "  Hughes's  Quay."  "We  have  known  eminent  mer- 
chants,— dead  within  only  a  few  years, — who,  as  boys,  ^^cniUiiil" 
with  a  forked  stick,  the  whole  of  this  distance,  and  whose  jiarents 
embarked  for  Kurope,  in  1782,  at  a  little  dock  which  came  up  to 
Exchange  Place,  within  thirty  feet  of  its  present  southern  limit ! 

In  those  days.  Market  street  (now  Baltimore,)  extended  westward, 
beyond  the  Old  Congress  Hall,  between  Sharp  and  Liberty  streets, 
from  Gay  and  Frederick  streets,  where  the  Alarm-liell  and  Watch 
House  were  built.  The  Assembly  room,  over  the  "Old  Market,"  at 
the  eorner  of  G.Hy,  was  frecjuented  by  all  the  tashion  of  the  town  and 
neighboring  gentry  during  the  season  of  winter  festivity  ;  while  the 
country  j>eople  who  came  to  tratKc,  finding  the  market  accommoda- 
tions iiuide([Uatc,  lined  both  sides  of  Gay  street  with  their  wagons, 
while  others  occupied,  with  stands,  the  sidewalks  on  Market  street, 
which,  up  to  this  time,  had  remained  entirely  iinpaved.  We  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  from  an  eye-witness  that,  wIh-u  the  Army  passed 
tlirongh  Baltimore  in  1781,  he  saw  a  mounted  soldier  nearly  swami)ed, 
o]i]iosite  to  North  street,  in  a  deep  mud-hole  froia  whieh  tlie  rider 
and  his  horse  were  with  ditficulty  extracted.  But,  after  the  paving 
of  Market  street,  tliere  were  no  more  pitfalls ;  and  the  improvements, 
ou  both  sides  of  the  main  highway,  went  on  with  such  r.qndity  that 
we  seldom  found  ol<l  citizens  aide  to  give  us  the  exact  clu'onology  of 
edifices  as  they  fell  Ijei'oro  the  modern  rage  for  buihling.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  there  were  not  many  brick  houses  erected  at  a 
very  early  day ;  our  quiet  ancestors  being  contented  with  wood,  until, 
after  the  Revolution,  when  the  increase  of  means,  frotn  an  emanci- 
pated industry  and  commerce,  made  the  trading  community  rivala 
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of  the  aristocratic  landholders  who  dwelt  ou  their  estates,  deriving 
ample  incomes  from  plantations  or  rentals. 

In  those  days  the  bold  heights  north  of  Franklin  street  and  on 
the  lines  of  Charles  and  Calvert  streets,  were  still  covered  by  a  thick 
forest,  and  formed  jtart  of  "  Belvidere," — the  seat  of  Colonel  John 
Eager  Uoward.  This  beautiful  domain  was  then  pojmlarly  kivnwn 
as  "  The  I'ark,"  or,  "  Howard's  Park ;"  and,  indeed,  is  so  desig- 
nated even  now,  though  the  forest  is  gone,  the  hills  have  subsided 
into  street*,  and  what  was  woodland  is  covered  with  costly  dwell- 
ings. It  was  on  the  upjier  hills  of  this  Park  where,  it  is  said,  there 
was  a  spaciftus  lawn,  tliat  the  townsfolk  repaired  to  show  theinsi'lves 
whenever  the  alarm  w^as  given  that  "  British  Barges  were  ascending 
the  river  towarfls  the  town."  The  intention  of  this  parsulc,  it  is 
said,  was  to  intimidate  the  assailants  by  the  disida^-  of  their  numliers 
and  ]irt'i>aration.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  Cliinese  system  of 
defensive  warfare  ever  availed  our  worthy  ancestors  in  frightening!; 
the  enemy ;  but  it  is  within  our  own  distinct  recollection  that 
"  Howard's  Park"  was,  many  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  favorite  resort  of  all  our  nnlitary  jieople, — volunteers  and 
militia, — on  "  Wafihington's  Birthday  "  and  the  "  Fourth  of  July  ;" 
and  that  thither  they  went, — in  full  array  and  grand  prrKX-ssions, 
which  were  the  delight  of  our  boyhoo<l, — to  listen  to  the  reading  of 
"Washington's  Farewell  Address,"  "the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," and  an  aiiprofiriatc  Oration  from  the  favorite  sjieaker  of  the  tlay. 
We  remember,  too,  that  independently  of  its  resort  as  a  place  of  holi- 
day display,  Howard's  Park  was  the  elysium  of  school  bojs,  as  a  free 
range  for  their  si)orts,  when  boys  were  less  numerous  and  perhaps 
less  demonstrative  than  at  j^resent ; — nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the 
tender  recollection,  that  many  of  the  gray-haired  grandsiros  and 
graixbuothers  of  the  rising  generation,  were  there  accustomed,  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  to  have  their  tirst  meetings  and  lover-like 
walks, — many  of  which  doubtless  terminated  in  that  longer  march 
of  life,  in  which  they  have  gone  down  to  the  present  time,  hand  in 
laind,  with  the  fair  companions  of  their  lioyhood.* 

Such  was  the  jihysicjd  asiject  of  Baltimore,  in  the  memory  of  an 
old  man,  soon  alter  the  ]>eace  with  Great  Britain. 

The  late  John  P.  Kennedy,  in  an  article  written  for  a  privately 
jirinteil  book,  has  given  bo  graphic  a  picture  of  the  village  while 

•  The  Park  waa,  also,  tl>e  scene  of  less  agreeable  occurrences,— several  duels 
liavinp  been  foiifjht  there  by  the  Hotspurs  of  the  erirly  time.  Mr.  Diivul  Sterrctt, 
wr  liiivu  ln-ard,  wim  shot  in  one  of  tliem  by  Mr.  llatflcld,  at  a  sjiot  in  tlie  woods  near 
the  pi'escut  corner  of  Charles  and  Madison  street,  north  of  Washiuj^tou's  Monu- 
ment. 
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merging  into  a  metropolis  after  the  Revolution,  that  the  render  of 
these  sketches  will  bo  liost  iiisJriicted  as  to  the  sooicty  of  that  day  l)y 
the  tmusfer  to  our  jiages  of  his  excellent  description. 

"It  was  a  treat,"  says  he,  "for  our  ancestors  to  look  u\«m  this 
little  Baltimore-Town,  sjiringing  forward  with  such  elastic  i)outid  to 
he  something  of  note  in  the  Great  Rejiublic.  *  *  Market  street 
had  shot  like  a  snake  ont  of  a  toy-iiox,  up  as  high  as  'Congress 
Hall,"  with  its  variegated  range  of  low-browed,  hijKroofed,  wooden 
houses,  standing  forward  and  back,  out  of  line,  like  an  ill  dressed 
regiment.  .Some  houses  were  painted  blue,  some  yellow,  some  white, 
and  here  and  there  a  more  pretending  mansion  of  brick,  with  \vin- 
dows  after  the  jiattern  of  a  nuilti]ilicatiou  table,  sqnare  ami  mau}-- 
jianed,  and  great  wastes  of  wail  between  the  stories;  some  with 
court  yards  in  front,  and  trees  in  whose  sliade  truant  boys  and  ragged 
negroes  'skycd  cojipers'  ami  played  miirblcs. 

"  This  avenue  was  enlivened  with  matrons  and  damsels ;  some  with 
looped  skirts,  some  in  broc^ide,  luxuriantly  displayed  over  hoojis, 
with  comely  bodices  sujqwrted  by  stays  disclosing  j^ierilou.s  waists, 
and  with  sleeves  that  clung  to  the  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow,  where 
they  were  lost  in  ruffles  that  stood  otf  like  feathei-s  on  a  bantam. 
And  tluii  such  faces! — so  rosy,  spirited  and  shaqi; — with  the 
hair  drawn  over  a  cushion, — tiglit  enough  to  lift  the  eye-brows 
into  a  rounder  curve,  giving  a  pungent,  suiiereilious  exj)ression  to 
the  couuteuanee ; — and  curie  that  fell  in  'cataracts'  u])OU  the  shoul- 
ders. Then,  they  stejutod  away  with  such  a  mineing  gait,  in  shoes 
of  many  colors  with  formidable  points  at  the  toes,  and  high  tottering 
heels  delicately  cut  iu  wood,  and  in  towering,  jieaked  hats,  garnished 
with  feathei's  that  swayeil  aristocratically  backward  and  forward  at 
each  step,  as  if  thej'  took  pride  in  the  stately  |Kice  of  the  weai-er. 

"In  the  train  of  these  goodly  groujts  came  the  gallants  who  up- 
held the  chivalry  of  the  age; — eavaliei-s  of  the  old  school,  full  of 
standi  and  jxiwder ;  most  of  them  the  iron  gentlcTnen  of  the  Revoln- 
tion,  with  leather  faces — old  campaigners,  renowned  for  long  stories, 
— not  long  enough  from  the  camp  to  lose  their  military  hrusquerie 
and  dare-<levil  swagger ;  jiroper  roystoring  blades  -who  had  not  long 
ago  got  out  of  harness  and  begun  to  attect  the  elegancies  of  civil  life ; 
*  *  *  all  in  three-cornere<l  cocked-hats,  and  jKtwdered  hair  and 
cues,  and  light  colored  coats  with  narrow  capes  and  long  backs,  and 
ix)ckets  on  each  hip,  smiUl  clothes  and  strij)ed  stockings,  shoes  with 
great  buckles,  and  long,  st-oel  watch  chains  suspending  an  agate  seal, 
in  the  likeness  of  the  old  soimdingboards  above  jmlpits.  *  *  *  It 
was  a  sight  worth  seeing  when  one  of  these  weather  beaten  gallants 
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accosted  a  lady.  There  was  a  bow  wlnc}i  required  tlic  width  of  the 
jiavement, — a  scrape  of  the  tViot  and  the  cane  thrust  with  a  floiirisli 
uudcr  the  left  arm  and  pnijecting  Ix'hind  in  a  parallel  line  with  the 
cue.  And,  notliing  could  Ixi  more  jiifjuant  tlian  the  lady's  return  of 
the  8alut4»ti<in,  in  a  curtny  that  hrought  lier  with  hridled  chin  and 
most  winning  glance,  halfway  to  the  ground! 

"It  wa-s  really  comfortable  to  see  a  good,  housewifely  matron  of 
that  time,  trudging  through  the  town  in  had  weather,  wrapjied 
up  in  a  great  ^  roquclaire,  her  arms  thrust  into  a  huge  muft",  and  a 
tij>{M?t  wound  about  her  shoulders  in  as  man}'  folds  as  the  serpent 
of  Laocoou,  a  l>eaver  hat  close  over  her  ears,  and  her  feet  shod  in 
pattens  that  lifted  her  above  all  contact  with  mud  and  water, 
clanking  on  the  sidewalks  with  the  footfall  of  the  spectre  of  the 
'Bleeding  Xun.'" 

This  j)icture  of  our  greatz-graudfathers  and  great-grandmothers,  from 
the  clever  pencil  of  our  estimable  townsman,  has  to  our  eyes,  jxjr- 
hape,  a  certain  spice  of  wickedness  and  caricature ;  but  will  the  Bal- 
timoreans  of  ninety  years  hence  be  less  entertained  or  surprisetl  by 
the  graphic  delineations  of  the  style  and  fashions  of  A)ino  Domini 
1870,  as  displayed  in  the  jiariors  and  itromenades  of  our  modem 
metropolis  ? 

llow  these  resi)ectable  ancestors  of  ours  fared  for  certain  classes  of 
servants,  who  were  not  slaves,  maj'  be  curiously  seen  in  the  gazettes 
published  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  known  that  it  was 
the  practice  to  send  out  yearly,  from  England  to  this  country,  at  least 
five  hundred  convicts,  who  were  sold  as  menials  for  various  ])eriod8 ; 
|but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  readers  of  history  have  very  adequate 
)ucoptions  of  the  extent  to  which  this  system  atfected  the  condition 
and  entered  into  the  family  arrangements  of  our  forefathers.  It  will 
astonish  students  to  discover  the  tmmber  of  advertisements,  relating 
to  these  convicts,  to  be  found  in  the  oM  news^jajK^i's,  as  well  as  to  the 
class  of  "  redemptioners,"  who  entere<i  into  engagements  to  serve  iu 
payment  for  their  transportation  to  America.  Here  is  an  example 
of  this  s|iecies  of  British  merchandise,  culled  from  the  newspaper 
examinations  of  a  friend : 

^H  "  Baltlmore,  November  8, 1774. 

^f  "Just  arrived,  in  the  ship  Neptune,  Captain  Lambert  Wilkes, 

I  from  London,  a  number  of  likely,  healthy,  indented  servants ;  viz. : 

I  Tailors,  butchers,  barbers,  masons,  blacksmiths,  tanners,  carixjnters, 

I  tiunum,  stay-makers,  schoohnasters,  brass-founder,  grooms,  brickmaker, 

I  clothiers,  clerks,  sawyers,  gardeners,  scourer  and  dyer,  watch  and 
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clock  makiTS,  weavere,  printer,  silversmithp,  biscuit  hakcre,  several 
farmers  iiiid  liiliorers,  several  women,  viz. :  iSpinstem,  niantua-makers, 
&c. : — whose  Indentures  are  to  be  disposed  of  on  reasonable  terms  by 
John  Cnrnthwait,  James  Williamson,  and  the  Captain  on  board." 
Immediately  after  this  advertisement  there  is  another,  so  sint^ular  as 
to  be  worthy  of  more  pemianeut  record  in  a  notice  of  Baltimore: 

"  NovEMBEU  12, 1774 :  '  On  board  the  Neptune,' — (the  same  vessel,) 
—lying  at  Baltimore, — I.  Williams,  late  vintiu^r  in  Lundoii,  who  has 
served  as  valet  dc  chambrc  to  several  noblemen :  his  lust  place  was  that 
of  Butler  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  for  these  few  years 
past  kept  a  large  tavern,  but  through  honest  principles  surrendered 
his  all,  and  was  the:"eby  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  lie  shaves,  rlresses 
hair,  is  thorough  master  of  the  Wine-Trade  and  Tavern  business ; 
likewise  understands  browing  and  cookery  ;  would  willingl}-  engage 
with  any  Gentleman,  Hair-Dresser  or  Tavcrnkeuper: — Also,  a  young 
man,  trho  has  hail  a  college  clneation,  and  whoso  jirinciples  will  bear 
the  strictest  scrutiny,  would  be"  glad  to  engage  as  an  usher,  or  private 
tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family: — he  can  tearh  (he  MivKet,  CodHioii,  &c., 
&e.,  and  writes  all  the  Law-hands.  An}'  gentleman  wanting  such 
persons,  by  applying  to  the  above  ship  within  14  days  from  the  date 
hereof,  will  be  treated  with  on  the  most  retisoniible  terms." 

It  may  be  easily  undeistood  why  these  aeeuuiplishod  pei-sons  could 
not  quit  the  good  ship  Xcptuue  to  seek  emiiloymeut  for  them- 
selves I 
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BALTIMORE: 


FROM  THE  PEACE  IN  1783  TO  1820;  INCLUDING  THE  PEFUOD  OF  ITS  GREATEST 
COMMERCIAL  PROSPERITY  DURING  THE  EUROPEAN  WARS,  AND  NOTICES  OF 
THE  WAR  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  OF  1812. 


Tub  spirit  of  enterprise  that  began  to  manifest  itself  during  the 
war, — which  was  fostered  by  the  influx  of  some  capital  and  popula- 
tion,— by  the  success  of  privateers  that  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  in  the  swift  sailing  craft  of  the  Chcsaiwake, — 
and  by  the  central  position  of  Baltimore, — at  the  core,  as  it  were,  of 
the  confederacy, — was  not  destined  to  be  immediately  gratified  by 
vast  success  when  the  war  was  over.  Between  the  period  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  absolute  i>eace,  as  well  as  between  the 
j)eace  and  the  adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  there  were 
doubts  and  hesitancy  as  to  the  extension  and  security  of  trade.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution,  and,  in  fact,  from  1784  to  1787,  the 
commerce  of  Baltimore  was  languid.  The  country, — still  unconsoli- 
dated in  absolute  nationality, — was  yet  only  a  Confederacy  of  States, 
and  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  debt  of  forty-four  millions  of  dollars, 
about  eight  millions  of  which  were  due  to  Holland  and  France.  Con- 
gress solicited  the  States  to  raise  revenues  by  duties,  which  they 
agreed  accordingly  to  imj^ose  on  some  exports  and  imjwrts,  on  condi- 
tion of  reciprocity  among  themselves ; — three-fourths  of  the  income 
to  j>a8s  into  the  Federal  treasury.  The  duties  collected  at  Baltimore 
in  the  years  between  the  i^jace  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
averaged,  according  to  the  best  information  accessible,  about  $200,000 
per  annum ;  and  from  this  sum  an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  com- 
merce of  our  port.  The  languor  during  these  years  was  attributed 
to  the  general  depression  of  a  nation  emerging  from  war ;  to  debt ; 
to  the  small  tonnage  of  our  vessels ;  to  adverse  European  policy ; 
and  to  the  want  of  capital, — that  great  sinew  and  seconder  of  all  en- 
terprise. Our  shipping  consisted  principally  of  .the  smaller  vessels, 
engaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  besides  a  few  larger  ones  which 
were  gradually  constructing  and  beginning  to  partake  in  the  carry- 
ing of  produce  to  foreign  markets.    The  staple  productions  of  Mary- 
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land  wore  tlicu  tobacco,  com,  wheat  and  tlour, — the  tobacco  trade 
being  iiriucijially  conducted  by  foreign  agents,  ninntly  with  Eurojiean 
capitjil,  and  largely  in  foreign  shipping.  This  trade  has  always 
been  of  great  importance  to  nur  State  and  IJnltimore,  and  largely 
availed  of  by  foreign  iStateH  for  the  imix>sitiou  of  taxes  on  their  own 
people.  Before  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was  usflal  to  ship  tobacco 
for  account  of  the  planters,  who  received  advances  from  the  British 
agents  at  the  "landings"  on  the  Cheeajieake,  and  who  kept  estab- 
lishments, throughout  the  province,  in  the  small  towns  on  the 
rivers,  as  well  as  at  the  Iiwpection  houses,  where  they  had  stores  for 
the  supply  of  planters.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  the  English 
merchants, — suiiplied  with  capital  and  familiar  with  the  business, — 
resolved,  if  possible,  not  to  lose  a  traffic  that  had  been  so  piTititable ; 
and  consecjuentl}'  they  immediately  attempted  to  resume  the  trade 
by  extensive  agencies  at  Annapolis,  LFjpper  Marlboro',  IJladensburg, 
Elk  Ridge  Landing,  and  other  convenient  spots  on  the  rivers, — 
Baltimoix'  being  still  seor>n<larv  in  this  commerce.  Indeed,  a  great 
proporti«,>n  of  the  Maryland  staple  which  was  consunje<l  on  the  con- 
tinent, especiiilly  in  Holland  and  Germany, — under  the  sway  and 
influence  of  British  capital, — had  to  find  ita  way  to  the  ultimate 
markets  in  Europe,  by  way  of  England. 

At  this  {>eriod,  however,  Baltimore  began  to  be  visited  by  many 
foreign  8hi[is,  of  other  countries  besides  Gi-eat  Britain.  A  large 
commercial  establishment  fnun  Holland  was  formed  and  settled  here 
in  1784,  and  made  large  purchases  of  tobacco  for  Dutch  account  and 
direct  shipment.  Otiier  houses  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg  followed 
the  oxam[ile  about  this  jx'riod,  an{l  jmrtook  of  the  trade  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  still  carrying  iirineipally  in  foreign  ves.-^els;  until, gradually, 
the  Baltimore  merchants  theniselves,  with  enlarged  meiins,  began  to 
participate,  fur  their  own  account, — building  ships  of  considerable 
tonnage,  to  carry  the  staple  aliroad.  Thus,  by  degrees  the  Britisli 
became  almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  tobacco  trade: — their 
various  establishments,  throughout  the  new  State,  declined  very 
rapidl}'  and  finally  vanished ;  and  thus,  as  they  disapi^ared,  the 
tobacco  and  grain  trades  became  concentrated  at  Baltimore,  with  but 
a  small  share  left  for  Georgetown.  The  tobacco  trade  may,  accord- 
ingly, be  said  to  have  been  the  stimulus,  if  not  the  foundation,  of 
Baltimore's  commerce,  wbich  had  thus  found  the  means  of  inde- 
pendent development,  and  was  soon  augmented  by  intercourse  with 
the  back  country,  as  well  as  by  those  increased  agricultural  settle- 
ments, which,  springing  up  in  the  counties,  began  to  jiour  their 
cereals  into  the  growing  mart,  and  to  require,  in  exchange,  the  pro- 
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ducts  of  Europe  and  the  East,  as  well  as  the  "West  Indies.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Gazetteer  of  1786,  there  were  entered  in  Baltimore  during 
that  year,  15  ships,  57  brigs,  160  sloops  and  schooners,  as  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce  only. 

The  mode  of  raising  the  taxes  necessary  for  public  expenses  had 
been  by  poll,  or  by  heads  of  families,  and  by  laborers  according 
to  their  number ;  but  this  being  changed  by  the  constitution,  the 
property,  in  the  town  and  county  of  Baltimore,  was  assessed  at  the 
sum  of  £1,703,622,  or  at  the  relative  rate  of  values  at  that  time, 
$4,542,992;  so  that  the  State  tax  was  $17,036,  and  the  levy  o^  the 
county  for  the  next  year  (1786)  was  seven  shillings  per  hundred 
dollars,  or  $15,991,%%.  Mr.  John  O'Donnell  arrived  here  from 
Canton,  China,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1785,  with  a  full  Cargo  of 
India  goods,  constituting  the  Jiist  direct  importation  into  Baltimore, 
the  value  of  which  he  realized  in  this  town.  Regular  packets  were 
established  by  Captain  Joseph  White  and  his  associates,  to  ply  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Xorfolk ;  Virginia  beginning  then  to  take  large 
portions  of  lier  supplies  from  this  place  through  Georgetown  and 
Norfolk.  Better  accommodations  were  needed  for  the  craft  plying 
on  the  bay  and  river,  and  Harrison's  wharf  was  extended  on  each 
side  of  South  street  by  Daniel  Bovvly,  one  of  Harrison's  executors, 
from  whom  it  obtained  the  name  of  "Bowly's  wharf,"  which  it 
bears  to  this  day.  Pile  driving  machines  were  introduced  to  in- 
crease and  improve  the  water  frontage ;  and  the  private  wharves, 
generally,  were  extended  by  such  prudent  merchants  as  Messi-s. 
Burviance,  McCiure,  the  Hollingsworths,  and  William  Smith. 

There  was  at  this  time  much  agitation  among  our  people  on  the 
subject  of  a  Charter  for  the  Town,  including  a  Mayor's  Court ;  yet, 
as  the  scheme,  as  proposed,  left  the  citizens  but  little  share  in  their 
own  government,  and  rej^wsed  it,  after  the  fashion  of  old  institutions, 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  it  was  wisely  opposed,  and  consequently  not 
pressed  by  the  originators.  The  German  Calvinists  erected  the  old 
church  at  the  East  end  of  the  bridge,  which  after  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Episcopalians,  was  sold  and  taken  down  some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  while  portions  of  the  congregation  erected  an- 
other church  on  Conway  street,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Otterbein, 
which  was  called  the  Evangelical  Befornied.  The  church  at  the 
bridge  was  sold  to  the  Episcopalians  in  1795,  and  it  was  soon  after, 
that  the  society  erected  the  church  in  Second  street,  which  for  so 
long  a  time  sounded  the  hours  for  us  from  its  "  Town  Clock,"  and 
only  yielded  to  the  march  of  civil  improvement  a  short  time  since 
on  the  opening  of  HoUiday,  south  of  Baltimore  street. 
5 
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The  "  floods"  from  wliicli  our  city  has  several  times  suffered,  were 
known  in  its  early  history,  and  before  it  citlier  rose  to  municipal 
lienors,  or  had  cnrl)C'd  tlio  "  Falls"  witii  the  Avtills  and  buildings 
which  arc  now  supiiosed  to  obstruct  the  free  flow  of  the  waters.  Un 
the  5th  of  October,  1786,  there  was  a  great  "freshet;"  "the  tide," 
it  was  said,  "being  met  by  the  current  of  the  falls,"  and  overflowing 
the  Centre-Market  8paoe  and  nearly  all  the  made  ground  and 
wharves,  carrying  away  all  the  bridges,  destroying  large  quantities 
of  property  and  merchandise,  and  drowning  a  citizen  who  at- 
tempted to  ford  the  Falls  below  "  Keller's  dam,"  then  existing  near 
the  present  "  Ik'lvidere  bridge."  Market  street  bridge  was  rebuilt 
by  Jacob  Small,  of  wood,  with  a  single  arch  of  ninety  feet  span ;  but 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1788.  a  terrific  storm  of  wirnl  and  rain  sigain 
ihmilcuol  these  frail  structures,  and  actufdly  injured  many  of  the 
wharves  in  the  harbor  by  the  sudden  overflow  of  our  streams. 

These  recurring  risks  of  inundation  ami  loss  seem  to  have  caused 
one  of  those  ix^riodicjd  spasms  of  prudence  and  good  purposes  which, 
on  several  occasions,  have  drawn  the  attention  of  our  people  to  the 
troublesome  water-course  in  our  city's  centre.  Accordingly,  they 
siiujjly  ratsc'l  the  level  of  (he  pxis/ivg  w/tnrvi:s,  but  <lid  not  touch  the 
bridges  until  ten  years  afterwards;  nor  was  it  until  ten  years  more 
IukI  elap8e<l,  that  stone  bridges  of  two  arches  each  were  erected  at  Gay 
and  Market  streets,  and  soon  afterwards,  another,  also  of  stone  and 
of  three  arches,  at  Pratt  street.  Nevertheless,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1817,  another  ireshet  swept  off  the  wooden  crossings  at  Bath  and 
Water  streets,  drifting  thedehris  against  tlK-bridjiCsat  Gay  and  Mar- 
ket and  I'ratt  streets,  and,  of  course,  so  dainiiiing  the  swollen  stream 
that  the  stone  structures  were  not  only  nmch  injured,  but  the  Centre 
Market  and  the  lowlands  of  the  "Meadow"  and  their  vicinity,  com- 
pletely submerged.*  These  scenes  of  destructive  overflow  have  been 
repeated  by  the  stormy  rise  of  Jones's  Falls  in  1817, 1837,  and  again 
in  1868;  until  our  authorities,  alarmed  by  losses,  which,  with  each 
Ircsh  deluge,  increase  from  thousands  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  have  at  last  authorized  the  construction  of  an  improved 
channel  for  the  "  Falls,"  which,  it  is  hoited,  will  hereafter  save  the 

*  Tlie  7tli,  8tli,  and  Oth  of  August,  1817,  were  rcmaik.ible  for  the  unusual  fall  of 
llliti,  :iiifl  coiisoi|HCnt  inundations,  which  oxtenrlofl  i>ii  tlic  Atlantic  slopes  of  Pinn- 
sylvaniii,  Maiyliintl  and  Virginia.  On  the  Cth  at  nii()ni;,'lil  the  pi-ineiiml  rain  storm 
cornuiencfd,  and  oontinued  with  little  intermission  till  about  noon,  falling  soiue- 
tinii'«  in  incredible  torrents.  The  lower  parts  uf  the  eily  were  inundated  nearly  nj) 
to  Ihe  second  lloors.  Six  and  four-tenths  inches  of  rain  fell,  as  marked  by  the  rain 
gauge.  The  inundation  of  }S()8  Hooded  the  market-house  at  the  Institute  to  the 
height  of  about  eight  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  street. 
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city  from  floods,  and  restore  the  value  of  the  "  swamp"  district,  so 
distinctly  marked  on  the  old  town  map  of  1756.  Though  some- 
what out  of  chronolosfical  order,  we  have  thought  it  fitting  to  group 
these  five  deluges  of  Baltimore  in  1786, 1788,  1817, 1837,  and  1868, 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  curious  in  the  history  of  our 
city's  sufterings  from  the  vile  sewer  that  cuts  the  town  in  two, 
discharging  filth  and  sediment  into  the  harbor,  impairing  the 
channels  of  our  bay  and  x'iver,  and  causing  vast  expense  from  the 
incessant  digging  out  by  machinery  of  what  the  worthless  Falls 
as  incessantly  pours  in.* 

But,  to  return  to  our  commercial  history  and  to  the  regular  train 
of  our  narrative. 

Notwithstanding  her  failing  grasp  on  her  ancient  colonies.  Great 
Britain  did  not  relax  the  liai-shness  of  her  navigation  laws  or  en- 
deavor to  recover  by  policy  what  she  had  lost  by  force.  The  liritish 
regulations  for  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  tbe 
closing  of  many  West  Indian  ports,  began  to  be  felt  severely  by  our 
people,  so  that  societies  were  formed  here,  and  in  all  the  northern 
seaportB,  to  consider  the  condition  of  atfairs ;  some  urging  non-im- 
jiortation  of  British  goods,  othere  seeking  the  creation  of  a  paper 
currency,  others  desiring  to  promote  and  protect  domestic  manu- 
factures, while  all,  though  in  different  degrees,  appear  to  have  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  Federal  unity  and  power 
of  the  frail,  war-born  Confederacy.  A  committee  of  eorresirondence 
was  formed  in  Baltimore,  consisting  of  Adam  Fonerden,  John  Gray, 
and  David  Stodder,  to  devise  means,  by  interchange  of  opinion  and 
action  with  other  States,  for  the  promotion  of  American  industry. 
It  was  acknowledged  at  once,  that  true  independence  was  not 
secured  until  we  became  able  to  satisfy  our  national  needs  within 
the  bounds  of  our  own  country,  and  by  the  recompensed  labor  of 
our  own  jieople;  while  it  was  generally  believed  that  our  afiiuent 
land  contained  all  the  elements  of  perfect  success,  requiring  only 
time  and  an  increased  population  to  develop  them. 

No  Companies  had  yet  been  chartered  for  insuring  marine  risks,  but 
certain  men  of  business  prepared  policies  of  that  class  which  were 
subscribed  to  a  large  amount  by  merchants  and  others  of  responsible 

•  It  should  be  recorded  in  a  foot-note,  that  it  was  not  until  1789  (a  year  after  one 
of  the  freshets)  that  a  new  channel  was  cut  for  the  Falls  from  Bath  to  Qay  street,  tlius 
destroying  the  hoi-seshoe  bend  of  the  stream  already  described.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  straightening  process  was  not  more  effectually  done  by  competent  engineers, 
at  that  early  day  when  the  borders  of  the  Falls  were  still  vacant,  or  coini)arati\ely 
worthless. 
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means.  In  1787,  the  Baltimore  Fire  Compiiny  was  incorporated, 
and  tbllowed  by  the  Maryland,  Equitable,  and  oilier  companies; 
while  the  turnpikes  to  Washington,  Frederick  and  Reisterstown 
were  authorized,  tliongh  not  construoteil  for  some  time  after.  Balti- 
more [i\ie\\  Market)  street  was  also  cxtende<l  beyond  Col.  Howard's 
addition  on  the  west,  and  aa  unsuccessful  attempt  made  to  introduce 
water  into  the  town  by  pipes.  All  these  facts,  dull  aa  they  seem  at 
this  distant  day,  display  the  interest  with  which  otir  people  were 
beginning  to  regard  their  town  as  a  substantial  mart.  The  main 
things  still  wanting,  as  in  all  new  states  and  nations,  just  emanci- 
pated, were  population  and  cajiital,  as  well  aa  pirfoct  indofiendence 
and  security  from  the  mother  country,  which  undoubtedly  had  her 
eyes  yet  fixed  on  Americ^i  with  a  longing  for  the  recovery  of  her 
trade,  if  not  of  her  absolute  dominion. 

The  amount  of  the  tf'bacco  crop  of  Maryland  has  always  been 
fluctuating.  Before  the  Revolutionary  War  it  rose  to  20,000  hogs- 
heads yearly  ;  at  the  cud  of  the  war  it  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand; 
since  which  it  ascended,  in  ISUO,  to  o  1,000,  and  descended  again  in 
1808,  to  27,004,  risinL',  in  18(39,  lo  27,782;  the  recent  fall  and  fluctu- 
ation being,  of  coui-se,  attributahle  to  the  conditions  of  labor  in 
Maryland,  under  tlie  disorders  and  results  of  civil  war.  In  this 
early  [>eriod  of  our  trade,  the  Colonial  f^ystems  of  the  pAimpean 
jiowers  were,  of  course,  rigorously  enforced,  in  all  their  possessions 
in  tlie  West  Indies  and  elsewhere.  Of  course  our  careful  merchants 
were  obliged  not  to  stimulate  domestic  production,  for  fear  of  rutining 
tbe  agriculturists  into  excess,  and  consequent  disappointment  and 
debt.  Accordingly,  foreign  trade  became  prudent,  and  the  returns 
of  Colonial  produce  scarcely  sutKced  for  tlie  consumption  of  the 
country  ;  generally  selling  at  extremely  high  rates ;  and  a  carrying 
trade — except  in  the  staples — was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 
The  exix)rt  of  flour  from  Baltimore  was  confined  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  was  a  prime  necessity,  and  carried  chiefly  in  American 
shipping  of  the  smaller  class.  Wheat  went  in  large  quantities  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  while  the  ports 
were  open,  to  Great  Britain.  Much  of  the  European  trade  was  con- 
ducted in  foreign  vessels ;  and  Indian  corn  seems  to  have  been 
extensively  exported  from  Baltimore  to  Portugal  in  this  way,  as  well 
as  coastwise,  to  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States  in  our  own  craft. 
The  importation  of  European  manufactures  was  limited  to  the  con- 
sumption of  Maryland  and  the  interior  of  the  neighboring  states; 
and,  although  the  genenil  and  disastrous  "credit  system"  did  not 
yet  exist,  yet  credits  were  in  reality,  already  given  as  inducements 
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to  tlie  country  dealers,  from  whom  collections  were  finally  made 
with  ditficnlty,  and  often  with  large  losses  to  European  merchants, 
who  were  over-zealous  in  pushing  their  business.  Even  before  the 
Revolutionarj^War,  the  agents  of  these  English  houses  had  estab- 
lished their  connections  in  Eredericktown  and  the  western  i)arts  of 
Maryland,  and  drove  a  thrifty  trade  with  the  rough  Inintcr-pionecrs 
of  the  country,  bordering  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Allegliauies,  and  the  Ohio  river. 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted  and  ratified  in  1788, 
and  we  became  in  truth  a  nation,  with  well  defined  national  powers 
fitting  us  to  regulate  trade  and  to  m.-iintain  a  common  defence;  and 
when  tlic  country's  debt  was  funded;  public  and  private  confidence 
were  increased,  and  the  springs  of  commercial  enterivrise  were  again 
set  in  motion.  The  certificates  of  public  debt,  had,  to  that  time, 
been  selling  at  a  fifth  of  their  nominal  value,  but  becoming  at  once 
worth  par,  and  soon  rising  even  beyond  it,  a  large,  active  capital 
was  forthwitli  created.  This  capital  was  naturally  attracted  to  Bal- 
timore, as  evidently  the  true  business  centre  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  regions.  Many  vessels  of  large  size  were  built  here ;  though 
most  of  the  larger  shipjiing  was  constructed  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
our  Bay  and  on  West  river,  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  and 
better  quality  of  the  retjuisite  materials.  A  simultaneous  deficiency 
in  the  grain  croi>s  of  Eurojie,  caused  a  demand  for  Maryland  wheat 
and  dour,  and  made  commerce  therein  extremely  active;  chiefly, 
however,  in  foreign  bottoms,  but  of  course  bringing  here  a  vast 
number  of  foreign  ships.*  It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  this  was  the 
epocli  of  \\vi  first  two  voyages  from  Baltimore  ilirrdl;/,  around  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope  t<i  the  Isle  of  France;  and  thtithuxking  first  cre[it  into 
Baltimore  with  the  incoriwration  in  1790,  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland, 
with  a  cajiitul  of  $-300,000; — an  institution  that  long  survived  and 
flourished,  but  expired  in  a  mob,  caused  by  excitement  of  its  de- 
frauded creditors,  in  1835.  A  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  Baltimore,  followed  in  1702,  and  the  Bank  of  Baltimore, 


•  Laws  being  p.issed  by  Congress  to  carry  the  Feder.-»1  Constitution  into  eflbot. 
General  Olbo  Italland  Williams  was  appointed  the  Jlnt  Collectctr  of  this  P4)rt, 
witb  Robert  Purvianceas  Naval  Officer,  and  Colonel  Uol'crt  Ballard,  Surveyor;  and 
in  1789,  a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  "  Abolition  of  Slavery  :in<l  the  relief  of 
Free  Negroes,"  was  organized,  with  Philip  Rogers,  President,  and  Joseph  Town- 
sond.  Secretary  ;  but  meeting  with  opposition  in  1702,  it  was  discontinued,  and  the 
building  they  had  erected  on  Sharp  street  for  an  African  school  was  transferred  to 
tile  colored  people  for  their  church,  and  by  them  improved  by  additions.  Another 
pmjecl,  called  the  Pnitection  Society,  in  1817,  under  the  a\ispices  of  Elislia  Tyson, 
was  more  successful  in  serving  the  African  race,  though  not  in  abolishing  sluveiy. 
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in  11^0 :  but  the  mercantile  increaf?e  of  the  town  may  be  best  judged 
from  the  list  of  its  shipping,  which,  in  1790,  eomjirised  27  ships, 
31  brigs,  1  Bcow,  34  schooners,  ami  9  sloops,  carrying  in  all  13,564 
tons;  while,  according  to  ihe  first  census  taken  by  the, United  States 
Government,  the  population  anjountod  to  (i,422  white  males,  5,503 
white  females,  823  other  free  i)ersou8,  1,255  slaves;  in  all  13,503 
individuals.* 

The  year  1793  was  the  epoch  of  the  French  llevolution,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  the  outbreak  in  the  Island  of  San  Domingo, 
whidi  caused  the  foreigu  enjigratiou  to  Baltimore  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  iiiHux  of  wealth  and  industry,  directed  into  new 
chamicls  of  enterprise.  A  large  proportion  of  tiiis  populati<in,  with 
their  property,  rcnuiined  for  many  j'ears  in  om*  town,  while  many  of 
the  cargoes  brought  by  tlie  French  ships  were  sold  here,  though 
others  were  transhipped  in  American  vessels.  This,  at  once,  created 
a  considerable  "carrying  trade"  which  was  sub-sequently  maintained 
by  us, — almost  all  of  the  Colonics  of  the  belligerent  Enrojiean  powers 
being  thrown  oi>en  to  us,  except  the  Spanish  and  JiritiKli.  The 
Islands  required  assorted  cargoes,  of  which  our  staples  formed  an 
important  share;  so  that  being  entirely  cut  otF  from  the  jmrent 
countries,  they  became  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  Eurojiean 
and  East  India  manufactures.  This  trade  we  were  eager  to  seize. 
Baltimore,  from  its  southern  situation,  and  swift  sailers, — besides 
jiossessing  the  commodities  most  in  demand, — speedily  became  the 
emporium  of  this  colonial  trade.  The  imjiorUilions  from  Eurojw 
were  vast;  agencies  and  houses  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Islands 
and  the  Continent  settled  in  our  town;  the  tobacco,  and  Hour  and 
corn  trades  flourished;  the  importation  of  (.Tcrmau  linens  became 
an  important  branch  of  commerce  for  account  of  the  manufacturers 
or  merchants  in  Ihnnburg  and  Bremen  ;  and  ship  building  grew  in 
pro[inrtinn  to  the  carrying  trade,  which  now  began  to  be  largely 
supi>orte<l  by  American  capital  and  credit.  Freights  rose  to  .£4.10 
sterling,  per  hogshead  of  tobacco,  while,  before  1793,  they  had  been 
but  £2.  Seamen's  wages  were  $30  per  month,  and  all  mechanical 
labor  increased  in  price  proportionally,  rendering  the  industrious 

*  Since  1788,  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  afterwai-ds  becamo  jiromineut  mcrcliants 
of  Baltimore  had  settU-d  tlierc  i>ennanLMitly,  ami  among  tlicm  wo  may  nu'ntioii  Hugh 
Thoniimon,  Eilwai-d  Irelatici,  William  Loi-nian,  Thomas  Tenant,  John  IlolmcK, 
.Tosei)h  Thonibur-^h,  Roh(>rt  Milli'7-,  .John  Donnell,  Luke  Ticman,  Solomon  Birk- 
licad,  Solomon  Belts.  James  II.  McCnlloh,  Stewart  Brown,  Leon  ("hanffeiir,  Henry 
Uidier,  A.  McDonald,  J.  P.  Pleas;tutts  Barclay  &  McKean,  James  C'orrio  and 
James  Armstrong. 
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part  of  our  workmen  extremely  prosperous.  This  new  blood  of 
active  wealth  penetrated  every  branch  of  trade.  Real  estate,  which 
previously  was  of  little  value,  became  productive, — representing 
capital, — and  affording  the  basis  of  credit  which,  of  course,  was 
turned  to  advantage  in  commerce.  While  Baltimore  engrossed  the 
"VVeat  Indian  Colonial  trade, — ^o\v  England  took  advantage  of  the 
coasting  trade  and  of  that  which  went  to  the  nortli  of  Enrope, 
supplying  the  market  in  return,  with  the  conmiodities  of  the  Baltic, 
such  as  hemp,  canvas,  iron  and  tallow.  The  traffic  of  the  New 
Englanders  was  not  considered  profitable  to  Baltimore;  for  though 
it  took  oft"  our  produce  and  thus  liclped  our  market,  it  caused  an 
injurious  drain  of  s^jecie  towards  the  liistern  States  for  the  benefit 
of  the  East  India  trade  of  their  merchants.  But,  Baltimore  could 
spare  the  competition  in  this  resfKJct,  as  it  had  not  sufficient  capital 
for  such  long  ventures,  tliough  it  had  the  enterprise  to  embrace  both 
trades.  The  town  increased  in  people  and  prosperity.  In  time,  new 
money  facilities  increased  ;  healthy  capital  came  with  healthy  trade ; 
insurance  offices  were  incorporated;  and,  while  Euroj)ean  imjwrts 
were  sold  privately.  West  Indian  produce  was  commonly  disposed 
of  in  large  quantities,  if  not  in  entire  cargoes,  at  the  great  auction 
sales  which  became  celebrated  throughout  the  states  as  a  "  specialty" 
of  Baltimore.  Nor,  should  we  forget  in  this  enumei'ation  of  the 
material  progress  of  Baltimore,  that  our  merchants  and  intellectual 
men  did  not  neglect  their  minds,  nor  the  minds  of  their  children,  in 
this  prosperous  period ;  for  it  was  in  1795,  that  they  established  the 
old  Library  Company,  and  under  the  influence  of  Bishop  Carroll  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Bend,  made  that  splendid  collection  of  the  best  works  of 
the  day  and  age,  which,  within  a  few  years  past,  was  merged,  and  is 
still  preserved,  in  the  collections  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
It  was  time  for  the  town,  thus  grown  flourishing,  and  cultivated, 
— the  centre  of  a  polished  society,  unsurpassed  by  its  rival,  An- 
napolis,— to  assert  its  dignity,  and  to  discard  its  village  cognomen. 
Accordingly,  in  1796,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Baltimore  was,  by 
the  General  Assembly,  declared  of  age,  and  became  a  City,  after  an 
adolescence  and  minority  of  sixty-seven  years  from  the  date  of  its 
birth  on  the  "  sixty  acre  lot"  we  long  ago  described.  It  had  earned 
its  manly  emancipation  by  hard  work,  under  provincial  bondage  and 
revolutionary  war,  followed  up  by  prompt  perception  and  use  of  ad- 
vantages, the  founders  had  secured  in  selecting  its  birthplace.  In 
the  six  years  from  1790,  the  town  had  "  waxed,  but  never  waned." 
In  this  year,  Judge  Jones,  who  resided  at  Xorth  Point,  on  the  Pa- 
tapsco,  counted,  in  passing  to  Baltimore,  no  less  than  109  ships,  162 
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brigs,  350  sloops  and  scliooners,  and  5,464  of  the  "bay  cnift."  or 
email  coasters,  so  well  known  in  the  traHic  botwoon  the  eastern 
and'  western  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  shad,  herring,  oyster 
and  other  fisheries  had  grown  to  consequence,  as  may  be  juilged 
from  the  large  number  of  these  smaller  vessels.  And,  according  to 
the  jiublished  rejx)rt8,  the  value  of  merchandise  entered  at  our  Cus- 
tom-house for  exportation  from- 1st  October,  1700,  to  Ist  Uctolicr, 
1791,  was  S1,G90,930;  same  period  in  1792,  §1,78^,8(31;  in  1793, 
$2,092,660;  in  1794,  $3,4ijf>,4-21  :  in  179.5,  $4,421,924;  making,  in 
all,  §13,444,796 ;  while  the  exports  from  the  whole  tState  of  Maryland 
for  the  same  time  were  §20,026,126  ;  siiowing  tliat  our  City  already 
exported  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  sent  forward  by  the  State. 
The  tonnage  of  the  iState,  reported  soon  after  the  adoption  of  tlio 
constitution,  was  36,305  tons  of  rogisfercd  and  7,976  tons  of  licensed 
and  of  enrolled  vessels ;  but,  in  1 795,  the  former  was  48,007  tons,  and 
the  latter,  24,470  tons;  of  which  the  proportion  of  the  District  of 
Cohunbia  north  of  the  Potomac  was  about  one-seventh.  Fo  that,  in 
five  years  only,  the  proportion  of  smaller  vessels  which,  at  the  first 
period,  had  been  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  larger  kind,  had  become 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  increased  tonnage,  and  art'orded  a  conspicu- 
ous evidence  of  the  great  and  grwwing  im[>ortance  of  the  Chcsajieake 
Bay  and  its  fringe  of  opulent  tributaries. 

In  these  years  many  eftbrts  had  been  made  to  add  institutions, 
societies  and  churches,  some  of  which  were  successful  while  othere 
miscarried.  The  project  for  an  Exchange  failed,  but  the  wluirves 
of  Judge  Chase,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Yates,  of  Cumberland  ])ugan,  and 
Thomas  McElderry,  were  successful;  as  was,  also,  the  establisbnu'iit 
of  several  Lodges  of  Free  Masons,  and  of  a  company  of  mounted 
Volunteers,  under  Captains  Plucket  and  Moore,  and  iSamuel  Tlollings- 
worth  ;  of  Artillery,  under  Captain  Stodder,  and  of  Iviflcmeu,  under 
Captain  Allen.  In  1794,  the  site  of  a  Hospital  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  strangers  and  seamen  had  been  selected,  and  an  Asylum  for 
these  purposes  was,  after  some  time,  erected.  The  yellow  fever  raged 
here  in  that  year,  and  in  1797  and  1799;  recurring  again  in  1800, 
1819,  and  1820.  The  earlier  epidemics  were  the  most  fatal, 
depriving  the  city  of  many  valued  citizens,  and  causing  all  who 
could  escape  from  the  town  to  Hy  to  the  adjoining  country,  which 
was  exempt  from  the  malady.  There  the  more  opulent  of  our 
merchants  and  profeasional  men  selected  sites  for  villas  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  erected  many  of  the  country  residences  which,  in 
the  march  of  the  city  northward  and  westward,  are  becoming  gradu- 
ally absorbed  withiu  our  "limits  of  direct  taxatiou."     It  should  be 
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mentioned,  too,  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  old  fort,  erected  in 
preparation  for  the  Revolutionary  AVar  on  Whetstone  Point,  was 
repaired,  and  the  "  Star  Fort"  of  brick  erected,  the  ground  being 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  the  work  called  Fort  McHenry,  iu 
honor  of  our  Maryland  Colonel,  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  demand 
abroad  for  our  flour  stimulated  the  "  milling  interests"  of  our  city, 
and  the  abundant  water-power  on  Jones's  Falls  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  erection  of  a  new  mill  within  a  mile  of  navigation,  while 
Gwynn's  Falls  was  also  improved  by  a  mill-race,  with  sufficient  fall, 
in  succession,  for  at  least  three  mills,  within  three  miles  of  the  city's 
wharves.  In  consequence  of  these  enterprises  of  the  Peimingtous, 
Ellicotts,  Taggerts,  Tysons,  and  Ilollingsworths,  the  manufacture  of 
flour  w^as  greatly  increased,  so  that  but  little  wheat,  in  bulk,  was 
subsequently  exported  from  our  city.  Messrs.  Gartz  and  Leypold, 
some  ten  years  before  this,  had  erected  a  sugar  refinery  in  Peace 
alley,  on  the  east  side  of  Hanover  street,  between  Conway  and 
Camden  streets ;  while  Mr.  John  Frederick  Amelung  came  from 
Germany  with  a  number  of  experienced  glass  manufacturers,  and 
erected  an  extensive  factory  on  the  Monocacy,  in  Frederick  county, 
whence,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  works  were  removed, 
enlarged,  and  re-established  on  the  south  side  of  the  Basin,  at  the 
foot  of  Federal  Hill,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  John  F.  Friese,  and, 
in  later  days,  of  the  Bakers.  In  1798,  the  property  of  the  city, 
subject  to  taxation,  was  valued  at  £699,519,  9  shillings  and  2  pence ; 
and  the  revenue  of  the  city  from  all  sources,  was  $32,865. 

Isor  were  spiritual  matters  neglected.  The  Presbyterians  and  the 
Baptists  had  erected  new,  or  improved  their  first  Churches.  The 
Methodists,  as  early  as  1784,  procured  from  John  Wesley,  in  Eng- 
land, the  appointment  of  a  "  Superintendent,"  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Coke;  and,  on  Christmas  day,  the  first  great  "conference" 
of  that  Society  was  held  in  Baltimore.  Dr.  Coke,  assisted  by  other 
preachers  who  came  with  him,  constituted  a  new  Church ;  and,  on 
the  presentation  of  sixty  preachei-s,  conferred  equal  powers  with  his 
own  on  the  Rev,  Francis  Asbury,  During  the  following  year  the 
Society  sold  the  original  Church  in  Lovely  lane,  and  built  the  one 
in  Light  street,  which  has  just  yielded  place  for  a  new  highway  in 
modern  Baltimore,  on  the  opening  and  continuation  of  German 
street,  eastwardly,  from  Charles  to  South. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  John  Carroll  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
w^ho,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution  had,  with  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Samuel  Chase,  and  his  nephew  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
been  employed  by  the  Congress  in  a  political  mission  to  Canada, 
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was  consecrated  Binbop  in  Englaiul,  and  returned  to  America  in 
1790,  to  reside  in  Baltimore.  Tlie  original  Catholic  Chapel  on  Sara- 
toga street,  has  been  alrea<ly  mentioned.  In  1796,  a  small  ccclesias- 
tiital  edifice  was  liuilt  on  Fell's  Point,  and,  eleven  years  afterwards, 
succeeded  by  St.  Patrick's,  on  the  present  Broadway.  Other  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  were  erected  as  the  demands  of  the  increasing 
jwpulation,  of  that  creed,  require<l;  and,  among  them,  we  may 
esjiecially  single  out  tor  its  remarkable  beauty,  grace  and  symmetry, 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  erected  by  Maximilian  Godefroy,  for  the 
Society  of  St.  Sulpice  which  had  established  a  College  for  lay 
students,  and  a  Seminary  for  theological  studies,  on  the  extensive 
grounds  still  owned  and  occupied  by  it,  between  I'aca  street  and 
Pennsylvania  avenue.  It  was  not  until  180t),  that  the  foundations 
of  the  great  Metro|iolitan  Church,  or  Cathedral,  were  laid  according 
to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Beiijamiu  II.  B.  Latrol.ie;  the  completion  and 
consecration  of  which,  however,  in  1821,  Dr.  Carroll,  who  had 
become  an  Archbishop,  did  not  live  to  witness. 


The  EuTOiiean  governments  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  the  avidity 
with  wliich  "Young  America"  threw  herself  into  commerce,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  political  quarrels  and  wars  which  ensued  from 
the  French  revolution.  They  were  6urprise<l,  perhaps,  to  see  that 
a  nation  of  farmers,  planters  and  traders,  could  so  (piickly  transfo]-m 
itself  into  an  energetic  community  of  sailors  and  merchants.  They 
saw  that  our  peaceful  neutrality  was  rapidly  strengthening  ns  in 
wealth,  material  power,  and  all  the  elements  of  national  solidity 
which  would  soon  make  the  new  a  formidable  rival  of  the  old  world, 
at  least  on  the  sea.  "While  they  quarrelled,  I'ougbt,  failed  to  (>roduce 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  destroyed  eacli  other's  fleets  and  com- 
merce, we  Rested  quietly  as  oltservers  of  the  eoiiHict,  liotb  producing 
and  carrying  for  any  belligerent  who  wished  to  buy  and  bail  the 
ability  to  pay  for  his  purchases.  Each  nation,  however,  while  it 
was  willing  to  receive  from  us,  was  unwilling  that  his  eiiemiea 
should  be  furnished;  and  hence  the  weapons  with  which  they 
assailed  our  commerce,  by  real  and  "paper"  blockades  as  well  as  by 
"Decrees  and  Orcfers  in  Council."  But  these,  instead  of  alarming 
or  deterring  our  seamen  and  merchants,  stimulated  them  to  seek 
means  for  their  evasion.  They  were  brave,  bold  and  willing  to 
incur  personal  and  pecuniary  risks,  Baltimore,  however,  was  ]iecu- 
liarl\'  successful  by  reasons  of  the  tleetness  of  her  craft.  The  great 
inland  navigation  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  atHuents,  bad,  at  an 
early  colonial  period,  excited  the  rivalry  of  the  ^leople  dwelling  on 
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our  -waters  in  the  construction  of  fast  sailing  vessels.  The  model 
of  what  was,  at  that  day,  known  as  the  "  Virginia  Pilot  Boat,"  was 
unsurpassed  elsewhere  in  America,  and  not  even  approached  in 
Europe.  The  schooners  and  brigs  built  in  this  style,  and  larger 
vessels  erected  on  the  same  principles,  and  commanded  by  expert 
and  daring  masters,  soon  became  the  sovereigns  of  the  West  Indian 
trade,  and  even  of  some  of  the  European  traffics ;  so  that,  in  the 
hands  of  intelligent  merchants,  they  were  the  instruments  of  extra- 
ordinary enterprise  and  success.  No  one  resource  contributed  so 
much  to  the  rise  of  Baltimore  as  these  "  skimmers  of  the  seas,"  and 
it  is  strange  that  their  mould  was  for  many  years,  unmatched  out- 
side of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  secret  of  the  Maryland  builders 
was  in  the  construction  of  schooner- rigged  craft,  which  would  "lay 
their  course  "  within  four  or  four  and  a-half  points  of  an  adverse 
wind,  while  they  made  comparatively  little  lee-way;  so  that,  when 
they  got  the  "  weather-gage,"  or  "  to  windward  "  of  pursuers,  it 
was  vain  for  vessels  of  any  other  construction  or  model  to  follow  or 
chase  them. 

Baltimore's  commerce  in  such  vesspls  continued  with  uninter- 
rujited  success  and  profit  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Euroi)ean  wars 
to  the  peace  of  1801.  The  great  trade  of  our  city  with  San  Domin- 
go, and  the  West  Indies  generally,  furnished  a  surplus  of  colonial 
merchandise,  which  was  not  commonly  carried  from  the  Islands  to 
Europe,  but  concentrated  here,  to  furnish,  with  our  staples,  cargoes 
for  the  various  markets  of  England  and  the  Continent.  This,  of 
course,  employed  an  increased  amount  of  shipping ;  and  Baltimore 
became  the  regular  entrepot  between  Europe  and  the  West  Indies. 

Our  town,  at  this  epoch,  began  to  participate  in  the  East  Indian 
trade.  At  the  best  period  of  the  Batavian  traffic,  Baltimore  came 
in  for  a  considerable  share.  Several  ships  were  engaged  in  the  Ben- 
gal and  Coromandcl  commerce ;  but  it  was  late  when  attention  was 
pointedly  directed  to  China.  The  commerce  with  Canton  from 
Baltimore  never  flourished,  as  there  was  much  difficulty  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  return  cargoes ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  Northern  States 
obtained,  and  long  held  the  advantage  over  Baltimore,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  hold  it,  until  the  direct  importations  of  San 
Francisco,  are  poured  into  our  city  by  the  shortest  line  of  railroad, 
about  the  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude !  But,  if  w^e  had  no 
quantities  of  Indian  or  Chinese  merchandise,  European  manufac- 
tures were  accumulated  in  vast  amounts ;  indeed  Baltimore  became 
the  great  American  market  for  European  goods:  a  single  house 
jiaying  §300,000  import  duties,  in  one  year,  on  German  linens  alone. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  this  successful  carrying  trade,  tcmittod  our 
merchants  to  permit  a  system  of  long  or  lilteral  erodits  on  Bales  of 
merchandise,  creating  a  large,  and  sometimes  fictitious  paper  cajiital, 
which  was  again  ciiiployod  in  fres*h  enterprises.  Still,  every  thing 
seemed  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  city,  though  it  is  not  to  ho  denied 
that  some  wild  speculations  and  consequent  losses  occasionally  embar- 
rassed the  prosperous  march  of  our  merehants.  According  to  the 
frst  census,  taken  by  the  General  Government,  in  17yO,  the  popula- 
tion of  Baltimore  (own,  of  all  descriptions,  was  1-3,503;  while  the 
coDsus  of  1800,  eliowed  it  to  iie  31,514  ;  being  an  increase  of  18,011 ; 
in  ten  j-ears,  demonstrating  that  the  city  had  actually  doubled  its 
numbera  in  seven  years  and  a  half  of  this  decade  1 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  results  were  always 
serenely  aecomplislied.  The  vessels  of  our  merchants,  swift  as  they 
were,  still  were  not  omnipotent;  so  that  the  "■decree"  an<l  "orders 
in  council,"  were  not  simply  political  vexations  that  could  be  evaded 
or  avoided,  but  occasionally  l>ei-ame  harmful  by  the  captures  and 
depredatious  they  sanctioned,  whenever  the  foreign  cruisers  caught 
a  tardy  sailer.  Many  merchants  became  their  own  insurers,  when 
they  owned  a  craft  of  unquestionable  swiftness  ;  but  others  thought 
it  better  to  pay  the  high  ju'cmiunis  denuiuded  for  war  risks,  though 
they  did  not  like  these  significant  sums  to  go  out  of  Baltimore  to  the 
unilerwritei'8  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Accordingly,  Insur- 
ance Companies  were  established  here ;  and,  notwitlistandiug  the 
large  depredations  on  our  trade,  these  domestic  iustirutions  j)aid 
enormous  dividends  to  the  stockholders,*  The  tenq>ting  risks  of 
insurance,  with  exorbitant  [H'emiums  in  war  time,  were  but  types 
of  the  temper,  into  which  the  successful  trade  we  have  described, 
betrayed  many  of  our  people.  Enterprise,  at  times,  degenerated  into 
adventure.  The  unoqualk'd  success  of  some  encouraged  othei-s  to 
engage  in  commerce  witliout  knowledire  of  its  ]>rincii>les  or  practical 
details.  This  created  unwise  eonqictitions  for  certain  articles,  always 
enhancing  tlie  prices  and  generally  ending  in  losses,  if  not  in  the  ruin 
of  the  wilder  speculators.  Still,  this  ganddiiig  in  merchandise,  while 
it  unsettled  markets,  often  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  change 
of  its  ownersliip, — the  loss  being  simply  that  of  the  fictitious  values 
given  to  merchandise  by  reckless  adventurers.  Hence,  the  commu- 
nity, at  large,  were  gainers,  especially  when  the  object  of  competition 
hajipened  to  he  a  stajile  product  of  the  country  ;  for,  in  that  case,  the 


*  BHltimore  Iiis.  Co.,  Maryland  Ins.  Co.,  cstitblislicd  170.1  ;  Clies.ipoake,  Uniou 
and  Marine  Compauieg  in  1804  ;  Patnpsco  and  Universal  Compauiea  in  1813. 
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farmer  or  planter,  was  generally  sure  to  realize  for  himself  the 
imaginary  value  affixed  by  the  si)eculator.  Very  often,  too,  the 
adventurous  losers  happened  to  be  foreigners,  with  whom  there  was 
but  little  sympathy : — a  signal  instance  of  which  happened  in  the 
article  of  tobacco  about  the  year  1798,  when  the  exorbitant,  specu- 
lation prices  of  this  staple,  caused  such  losses,  introduced  so  many 
vile  practices  in  the  trade,  and  so  unsettled  the  values  of  inferior 
qualities,  that  its  cultivation  was  for  a  time  abandoned,  in  favor  of 
w^heat.  Nevertheless,  with  these  few  blemishes  on  its  prosperity,  the 
period  from  1793  to  the  end  of  that  century,  has  been  characterized 
to  us  by  an  experienced  merchant  of  the  olden  time,  as  the  "  zenith 
of  Baltimore's  prosperity ;"  for,  although  much  of  the  increase  of 
population,  improvement,  wealth,  and  general  prosperity,  became 
apparent  in  after  years,  yet  they  were  all  the  results  of  the  substan- 
tial benefits  of  those  seven  or  eight  years  of  opportunities  wisely 
seized  by  intelligent  enterprise. 

Nor  was  it  seafaring  success  and  European  trade  alone  that  made 
Baltimore  populous  and  rich  ; — these  gave  it  a  monopoly  of  the 
American  grain  and  tobacco  trade,  but  its  capacity  to  sell  and  deliver 
hy  land,  as  well  as  its  capacity  to  produce  and  carry  by  sea,  made 
it  the  most  accessible  mart  of  foreign  merchandise  and  produced 
its  opulence.  Hence  the  extension  of  settlements  in  the  "  Western 
Country," — as  the  borders  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  intermediate  region 
were  then  called, — caused  a  great  influence  on  our  prosperity,  and  soon 
began  to  demonstrate  (as  water  demonstrates  its  natural,  channels 
in  descending)  that  Baltimore  was,  and,  in  fact,  still  is  the  original 
and  natural  terminus  of  our  internal  trade,  indicated  by  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country.  Baltimore  had  already  drawn  to  herself 
not  only  the  greater  part  of  Western  commerce,  but  also  of  the 
adjacent  states ;  insomuch  that  the  secondary  ports  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  its  affluents,  declined  and  finally  became  tributary  to  our 
city. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  still  unopened,  and  steamers, 
as  yet,  were  undreamed  of.  Baltimore  approached,  nearer  than  any 
other  seaport,  to  the  Western  navigable  waters ;  while  all  the  great 
roads,  from  the  richest  countries  of  the  interior,  penetrating  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Pennsylvania,  concentrated  natu- 
rally at  this  point  as  the  nearest  outlet.  Thus  our  metropolis, 
young  as  she  was,  having  commerce  with  all  the  world,  was  able  to 
supply  every  demand  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  and  this  demand 
became  regular,  various  and  extensive. 

The  growth  of  trade  required  the  addition  of  banking  capital,  and 
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acLonlingly  new  banks  were  incorporated.  One  of  the  principal 
modes  ut"  (lifiposing  of  the  largo  cargoes  of  foreign  produce — • 
European  as  well  as  Colonial — was,  at  tliat  early  time,  neceBsarily, 
by  auction  ;  for  Baltimore,  of  course,  could  not  consume  its  imports, 
and  was  from  its  vast  accumulations  of  merchandise,  owing  to  its 
carrying  trade  and  facile  position  in  the  country,  really  the  great 
continental  wharf  of  the  new  Confederacy.  The  auction  liouses 
were  limited  to  three  only,  operating  on  a  largo  scale  in  disposin;^ 
of  cargoes.  Most  of  the  Colonial  produce,  eitlier  for  consumption 
or  exportation,  was  thus  sold,  and  so  even  the  East  Indian  and 
Chinese  cargoes,  as  well  as  the  assorted  importations  from  France 
and  the  Mediterranean,  esjiecially  wine,  brandy  and  gin;  while 
British  manufactures  were  seldom  disposed  of  e-xcept  b}-  private  sale. 
Thus,  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801,  found  our  citizens  exten- 
sively and  profitable  occupied  with  eonmierce  all  over  the  world, 
and  it  was,  luckily,  the  short  duration  of  the  peace  that  prevented 
many  of  tliose  bad  results,  which  commonly  befal  enterprises  begun 
in  war,  and  winding  up  after  au  abrupt  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  colonial  system  was,  at  once,  rigorously  enforced  by  the 
Enroi)ean  states,  so  tliat  our  vessels  were  nearly  shut  out  from  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  Accordingly,  our  redundant  shijiping  remained 
unemployed,  our  seamen  idle,  and  business  grew  luuguid  in  corupari- 
Bon  with  the  preceding  era  of  adventurous  prosperity.  Fortunately, 
during  this  short  truce  of  arms,  a  partial  failure  uf  the  grain  crops 
occurred  in  Europe, so  that  an  ojiening  of  the  British  ports  introduced 
considerable  activity  into  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  relieved  our 
prolific  State.  But  the  rceomniencement  of  warfare  in  18()."3,  again, 
for  a  short  period,  cleared  the  field  for  mercantile  enterprise,  which 
was  rewarded  by  success  nearly  equal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  first 
epoch.  Our  trade,  however,  was,  perhaps,  not  as  extensive  and 
prompt  as  it  would  have  been,  had  not  much  cajiital  been  withdrawn 
from  active  commerce,  in  the  two  years'  interval  of  peace,  while, 
much  also  had  I)ecu  lost  or  was  locked  up  by  failures.  Vexed  and 
depredated  nn  as  our  merchants  had  been,  between  1783  and  1800, 
the  resumption  of  hostilities  was  a  signal  for  fresh  molestations  by 
the  belligerents.  Xeutral  commerce — which  might  then  have  been 
considered  exclusively  American  eonmierce — was  excluded  by  all 
the  military,  naval  and  diplomatic  machinery,  that  could  be  devised 
to  intimidate  our  enterprise,  and  thwart  our  adventurous  traders. 
Blockades  and  Orders  in  Council  by  England,  were  retaliated  on  liy 
a  variety  of  iirohibitory  decrees  by  France —the  scheme  growing 
into  what  was  termed  the  "  Continental  System,"  and  almost  shut- 
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ting  ns  out  from  all  adventures,  that  were  not  conducted  under 
evcrj-  kind  of  hazard  and  disadvantage.  Yet,  during  this  time, 
and  with  but  short  interruption  since  the  revolution  in  San 
Domingo,  a  close,  active  and  extensive  intercouse  with  that  island, 
Avas  carried  on  from  Baltimore,  notwitlistanding  the  risks  and 
]ii"ohibition3.  Our  swift  vessels,  were  again  our  best  friends;  and 
the  merchandise  they  carried,  to  and  fro,  was  lucrative  on  account 
of  the  very  risks  which  attended  its  transfiortation.*  About  this 
time,  especially,  the  trade  was  conducted  extensively,  in  armed 
vessels  ;  and  a  great  portion  of  San  Domingo  produce — then  princi- 
pally cotfee,  was  concentrated  at  Baltimore,  where  it  would  have 
become  a  vast  resource  for  the  carrying  craft  of  the  country,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  belligerent  vigilance,  which  naturally  became  more 
and  more  severe  with  the  continuance  of  the  wars.  ^N'evertheless, 
under  all  these  difficulties,  Baltimore  enterprise  did  not  relax.  Our 
merchants  still  had  their  swift  schooners,  and  their  daring  captains 
who  often  and  successfully  eluded  all  impediments,  until  the  vexa- 
tious became  insupportable,  producing  the  Embargo  Act  of  1808, 
as  a  retaliatory  measure  f  This  act  suspended  all  our  commerce  for 
nearly  eighteen  months  ;  but  it  had  the  salutary  effect  of  enabling 
our  merchants  to  collect  their  widely  scattered  property  from  distant 
parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  when  the  embargo  was  removed,  the 
state  of  the  continent  of  Europe  left  hardly  a  single  port  open  for 
our  trade,  which,  it  may  be  sui)posed,  was  resumed  not  only  witli 
embarrassnaent,  but  with  more  caution  than  before.  All  the  coasts 
of  Euro[)e,  from  the  P]lbe  to  the  Turkish  frontier,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  were  ett'ectually  blockaded  ;  so  that  we 

♦  The  ExiHjrts  fiom  MaryUmd —nearly  all  from  Baltimore — from  October, 
1805,  to  October,  1800,  were : 

Domestic  produce, $3,061,131 

Foreign  produce,       10,919,774 

Total, tl4,580,905 

The  receipts  into  the  U.  S.  Ti-e.asury,  from  this  port  for  1806,  wei-e  f  1,234,897 
"  "  "  "  1807,     "        1,440,527 

f  Early  in  1807,  a  company  was  organized  in  Baltimoi-e,  to  procure  regular 
supplies  of  Calcutta  and  Chinese  merchandise,  in  demand  among  us,  and  for  wliich 
we  had  hitherto  been  indebted  to  New  England  merchants.  Itobert  Gilmor,  Senior, 
was  President,  and  .Tames  A.  Buchanan,  Vice  President,  Tlie  ships  London  Packet 
and  William  Bingham,  were  sent  out  and  returned  during  the  embargo.  The 
company,  it  is  said,  realized  a  substantial  dividend ;  but  was  then  dissolved.  The 
receipts  from  customs  at  Baltimore,  in  1807,  was  $1,440,527,  and  from  postages 
$39,9.50. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Baltimore,  in  1808,  was  $2,532,870. 
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were  thoroughly  excluded,  except  by  fipocial  licenses,  which  then 
began  to  bo  granted,  for  "valuable  consiileratious,"  by  the  French 
government.  "With  these  licenses,  and  our  Cli])iier  craft,  Ealtiniore 
continued  almost  always  to  eliule  the  British  cruizcrs  or  blockades, 
and  thus  our  commerce  with  the  interdicted  states  of  the  old  world 
became  almost  a  monopoly.  Both  outward  and  homeward  cargoes 
•were  extremely  valuable;  the  former  consisting  of  Colonial  produce 
as  well  as  flour,  tobacco  and  cotton — which  then  bore  high  prices  on 
the  European  Continent;  while  the  return  cargoes  of  French  fabrics, 
(then  substituted  for  those  of  England,  excluded  by  the  non-inter- 
course of  the  United  States,)  produced  muck  of  the  future 
substantial  wealth  of  this  community. 

Notwithstanding  the  hazard  of  these  voyages,  the  nature  of  the 
risks  and  the  modes  of  avoiding  them  were  so  well  understood,  that 
insurances  were  ettccted,  either  with  the  regular  companies  or  with 
private  persons,  by  which  means  a  greater  number  of  individuals 
became  interested,  and  information  was  more  generally  ditliiscd. 
The  business  of  "  uiidcrwriting"  became  lucrative  and  inijiortant, 
and  obtained  a  great  degree  of  reputation  for  those  who  pursued  it 
pro[)erly.  Premiums  for  these  hazardous  voyages  were,  of  course, 
Jiigh — ranging  from  25  to  35  per  coat,  for  the  single  passage — which 
the  enormous  profits  enabled  the  merchant  to  pay  with  entire  con- 
venience.* 

The  war  on  the  reiiinsula  of  Spain  required  large  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, which,  from  the  termination  of  the  Embargo  to  the  begiiming 
of  our  war  with  Englan<l,  in  ISll,  atlbrdcd  employment  and  relief  for 
that  part  of  our  merchant  marine  that  could  not  be  safely  engaged 
in  the  trade  we  have  been  describing.  The  flour  and  salted  provi- 
sions— staples  abundantly  supplied  by  Baltimore  in  great  j>erfection 
— gave  our  jieople  an  op]>ortunity  to  furrnsh  those  necessai'ies  of 
life :  an  opportunity  and  bonctit  which,  by  no  means,  jiertained  to 
the  greater  eastern  marts  of  the  ITnited  States. 

Such  was  our  coTumcrcial  condition  until  1811  and  oven  1812; 
when  the  war  which  was  declared  against  Great  Britain  did  not,  at 
first,  much  atiect  trade  as  it  was  then  situated.    The  commerce  with 


•  The  exportu  of  Maryliitut.  principally  from  B.iltiiuore,  of  domestic  and  foreign 
produce,  wliifb,  in  1807,  ammiiited  to  *14,l«W,1>S4  full,  in  1808,  to  |2,721,10(i,  and 
rose  again,  in  1809,  to  $0,027,320.  In  Miircli,  1809,  t'oiigi-ess  mised  the  embargo, 
and  tnide  revived.  The  tonnage  of  that  perioil  (of  RiiUiniore)  w«s  102,434,  and  of 
the  whole  Stji to  143,31)2.  In  1810,  the  population  of  niiltimorc  and  pi-eeincts  was 
40,555.  White  m.ilcs,  19,045;  white  females,  17,147;  other  free  pel-sons,  5,071  ; 
slaves,  4,072. 
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France  became  rather  more  active  ami  general,  while  tlie  British 
cruisers  did  not  molest  homeward  bound  ships  on  legal  voyages;  nor 
did  the  British  Government  decline  to  grant  special  licenses  tor  trade 
in  jirovnsions  to  the  Peninsula.  It  was  imperative  on  her  to  teed 
plentifully  her  soldiers  in  Spain.  A  large  importation  of  British 
manufactures  took  place  at  this  conjuncture,  owing  to  some  cessation 
of  non-intercourse,  which  had  been  contingent  on  a  revocation  of 
certain  British  orders  in  council.  This  happened  to  be  a  seasonable 
Bapply,  w^hen  the  country  was  very  destitute  of  that  kind  of  mer- 
chandise, and  yielded  immense  profits  to  all  concerned. 

But,  with  the  war  declared  and  active,  Baltimore,  even  in  its  first 
year,  began  already  to  feel  the  advantage  she  had  in  her  fleet  and 
superior  vessels.     The  enem^f's  ships  occupied  only  the  entrance  of 
the  Chesapeake,  so  that  our  craft  navigated  the  bay  as  unmolested 
as  on  the  ocean.     Numerous  privateers  were  fitted  out,  and  soon 
came  back  successful,  making  valuable  prizes,  carrying  the  greater 
part  of  them,  unharmed,  into  ports  of  the  United  States.     Compara- 
tively, indeed,  it  luay  be  asserted,  that  commerce  was  rather  relieved 
by  the  war  from  the  restraints  imposed  on  '■'■neutrality."    Every 
enterprise   now  became  lawful,  except  direct  intercourse  with  the 
enemy.     But,  if  we  could  slip  out  to  sea  in  our  smaller  craft,  we 
were  not  allowed  to  navigate  our  larger  vessels  without  greater  risks 
than  were  justitiable.     At  the  close  of  1811,  a  blockade  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  was  declared,  and  all  the  licensed  ships  return- 
ing from  the  Spanish  I'eninsula  were  turned  off  from  the  entrance  of 
our  bay  to  New  York  or  some  eastern  port,  so  that,  during  the  war, 
Baltimore  was  stripped  of  her  larger  vessels.     As  the  contlict  lasted, 
the  enemy  became  more  vigilant  in  its  second  and  third  years — 
getting  entire  possession  of  our  Chesaj)eake — making  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  our  small  and  swiftest  vessels  to  sea,  and  absoliitehj 
imiiossible   to   re-enter  the   Cajies   and   return  to  Baltimore.     The 
British  knew  both  our  people  and  the  capacity  of  their  craft,  and 
accoi-dingly  aime<l  to  imprison  the  Baltimoreans  within  their  own 
State,  and  reduced  them  to  obedience  by  shutting  them  hermetically 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  commerce  for  which  they  wore  so  apt  and 
greedy.     Yet,  the  enemy  mistook  the  character  of  our  townsmen. 
The  irresistible  blockade  was  only  a  stiniuhis  of  our  forefathers'  in- 
vention.    Enterprise  was   not  abandoned,     If  they  could   not  ply 
their  trade  from  their  own  town  directly,  they  resorted   to  more 
accessible  ports, so  that  it  may  be  now  truthfully  said  of  this  period, 
that  •'  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  became  the  commerce  of 
Baltimore."     Our  people  were,  in  fact,  irrepressible  in  enterprise, 
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either  in  peace  or  war:  a  characteristic  whicli,  without  hoastiiig,  may 
be  attribiiteil  to  them,  (with  few  iutermissiona,)  from  the  Indepen- 
dence to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Niles,  in  liis  '•'•  Register,"  asserts  that 
thrfC-lViurtlis  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  had  ()een  prose- 
cutwl  from  lialtiniorc  or  from  other  parts  of  tlie  country,  on  account 
of  Ualtimore  merchants,  in  vessels  of  the  Chesapeake  construction. 

Events  took  place  about  this  time  which  liad  a  marked  ett'ect  on 
the  subsequent  commercial  interests  of  our  City.  The  lirst  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  established  in  1791,  had  hitherto,  with  the  banks 
in  the  cliit-f  cities,  furnished  a  unifurniU'  circiilntiug  medium,  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  legitimate  purposes  of  commerce.  But  when  the 
charter  of  the  National  Bank  expired  in  1811,  and  a  renewal  of  it 
was  refused,  a  great  nund)er  of  local  l>aiiks  were  created  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  enemy's  early  lilows  were  struck  at  the 
heart  of  the  country  ;  so  that  with  the  Chesapeake  shut,  and  Bal- 
timore and  the  secondary  ports  in  the  neighborhood  excluded  from 
the  sea,  commerce  retreated  to  Eastern  and  Southern  cities  which 
were  still  comjiaratively  unmolested.  So,  it  was  soon  jierceived  that 
the  specie  of  the  intermediate  ports  between  the  North  and  East 
would  be  drawn  to  places  of  greater  activity,  to  the  harm  of  tlie 
local  banks  whence  it  was  draineil,  and,  of  coui-se,  to  the  tletriment 
of  tlic  commerce  of  which  it  had  been  the  basis.  Recourse  was 
conscipicnlly  had  to  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  batiks  of 
the  Miildle  and  Southern  sections  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  measure 
dictated  by  necessity,  and  would  certainly  have  been  wise,  if  proper 
moderation  had  been  practiced  in  the  creation  of  fresh  supplies  of 
currency.  It  luippened,  at  this  time,  too,  that  British  exchange  was 
cheap  all  over  the  mercantile  world,  and  esjiecially  so  in  America, 
falling  as  low  as  twenty  per  ceut.  under  par,  and  seldom  being  better 
than  ten  per  cent,  below  it.  This  gave,  naturally,  a  wide  margin  for 
fictitious  vahies  to  the  new  currency  issued  by  the  greedy  banks, 
which  felt  no  longer  the  salutary  restraint  of  specie  equivalents. 

The  wants  of  the  general  government  fur  war  jmrjioses  constantly 
increased,  and  could  only  be  supplied  in  this  mcilium.  The  loans, 
if  nxjuired,  were  taken  up  by  individuals  who  were  I'avored  liy  the 
banks;  anil  thus  tlie  very  exigencies  of  the  nation,  un<l  the  facility 
with  which  they  were  gratified,  became  the  means  of  augmenting 
the  illusory  value  of  a  currency  which  was  poured  into  the  mar- 
ket in  such  quantities  that  its  redemptimi  in  coin  could  only  be 
expected,  if  ever,  at  a  very  remote  j)C?riod.  This  inflation  was 
aided  liy  the  exorbitant  increase  of  prices  of  every  species  of  foreign 
merchandise.     Market  values  became  double  or  threefold  of  what 
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fhey  had  been  before  the  war.  But  tlie  l)aiik8  inmlo  large  dividends 
and  large  discoiintj*:  so  that,  as  nuTchandise  was  constantly  changing 
hands,  the  successful  game  in  these  "counters"  was  inci-eaeed  iu 
amount  in  ])roi)ortn)n  as  it  increased  in  risk.  I$anks,  of  course, 
multipHed  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  country;  ami  thus  other 
profierty,  besides  oniinary  merchandise,  l>ecarae  swelled  iu  value; 
and  in  turn,  was  assumed,  with  its  inflation,  a.s  the  basis  of  civdits 
and  discounts.  Bunks  and  the  credit  system  seemed  to  have  solved 
the  long  sought  jiroblem  of  the  "philosojiher's  stone."  Everybody 
wantcfl  to  be  as  wealthy  as  his  neighbor.  Loans  were  no  longer 
limittsl  to  merchants,  or  credit  to  commercial  men.  Farmers,  me- 
chanics, tradesmen,  every  one  who  could  borrow  on  whatever  he 
could  jilcdge,  rushed  frantically  into  the  arena  where  the  rest  were 
Bci-anibling  for  riches;  and  when,  at  last,  the  "day  of  accounting" 
came,  it  is  only  surprising  that  even  a  wreck  was  left  of  what,  in 
tnitli,  waa  little  more  tlian  ink  and  [ia]K*r.  The  merchandise, 
which,  with  its  exaggenited  values,  had.  liiiring  su'^pcnsion,  been 
the  Itasis  of  cre<lit,  was  of  course,  mostly  consumed,  so  that  the  ri-al 
eetat«  and  its  imjirovements  were  the  chief  relics  of  this  period  of 
delusion  and  enchantment.  These,  luckily,  could  not  be  destroyed, 
tliough  they  might  change  hands;  so  that,  with  whatever  still 
existe*]  of  substantia!  material  wealth  among  the  prudent  who  had 
not  lM?en  deluded  by  the  phantom  of  credit,  and  with  augmented 
[■t)pulation  and  improved  projierty,  Baltimore  still  possessed  her 
enterprise  and  zeal  to  enable  her  to  escape  from  tlie  crash  at  its 
crisis.  This  narrative  of  the  first  great  calamity  that  assailed  our 
commerce  df>es  not  ap[ily  exclusively  to  the  period  of  the  war,  or  to 
our  cit\',  though  Baltimore  was  a  i)rinciiia!  tbms.  It  pervaded  the 
whole  couTitry,  for  the  whole  country  was  equally  atfecte<l  by  the 
destniction  of  the  lii-st  Bank  of  the  United  v'^tatos  and  the  creation 
of  the  unregulated  local  banks.  It  was  natural  that  such  wild  and 
visionary  principles  of  finance  and  trade  should  end  in  a  common 
distress,  which  was  not  jiermanently  relieved,  as  we  shall  see,  until 
several  years  after  the  peace  with  Great  Britain.  The  only  beiielit, 
or  good  result  from  the  banking  of  those  days,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
facts  that,  the  United  States  Government  was  largely  imlebted  to 
it,  as  we  have  sai<l,  for  tlie  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  during  the 
last  two  yeara  of  its  duration,  and  that  the  Government's  responsi- 
bility for  its  loans  remained  as  a  source  of  security  and  future  credit 
for  the  people. 

Tlie  trade  of  our  city,  during  the  war,  was  modified  and  other- 
wise aftected;  so  that  while  we  could  no  longer  ship  our  staples  of 
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tobacco  atui  flour,  the  Chesapeake  being  sealed  against  our  larger 
vessels,  an  extensive  intercoui-se  hi/  Innd, — North,  .South  and  West — 
by  wagons,  took  the  plaee,  especially  of  the  coasting  trade,  which 
had  also  Injen  suspended.  Besides  this,  the  supply  of  the  American 
armies  required  large  transi>ortution,  and  greatly  increased  consumi> 
tion;  and  acconiingly,  there  was  no  surplus  of  provisions  left  un- 
profitably  on  our  hands.  A  modification  had  also  gradually  taken 
place  in  the  two  principal  staiiles  of  Maryland, — flour  and  tobacco. 
The  steadily  increasing  demands  for  the  armies  of  Europe,  had 
caused  the  price  of  wheat  in  America  to  rise  proportionably ;  nor, 
for  several  yeare  before  our  war  with  Great  Britain,  di<l  it  fall 
below  two  dollars,  and  sometimes  even  more,  per  bushel.  Tobacco, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  crisis  of 
179S-1799,  before  mentioned,  when  its  culture  was  so  greatly  dimin- 
ished for  that  of  wheat.  Nevertheless,  the  quantity  of  this  staple, 
accumulated  during  our  war,  was  large,  so  that  the  warehouses  of 
Baltimore-  were  full,  and  the  prices  low.* 

The  reputiitinn  of  Baltiuiore  tor  une([ualle<l  prosperity  and  local 
advantages,  attracted  great  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  as 
soon  as  jteace  was  made  in  1815,  and  connneree  resumed  its  chan- 
nels. Au  influx  of  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  immigrants  imme- 
diately took  place,  and  activity  pervaded  all  classes,  and  every 
bmnch  of  industrj'.  Founding  the  hopes  of  enteiTirise  on  former 
success,  foreign  commerce  was  resumed  with  avidity.  Our  ship- 
ping was  collected  from  the  ]Kirts  of  the  United  States,  where  it  had 
been  disftersed  and  sheltered  during  the  war;  while  a  large  accession 
to  our  tonnage  had  been  made  by  prize-sliijis  caiitured  from  the 
British,  as  well  as  by  purclutse  from  Northern  ports  of  the  Union. 
Till-  trade  to  China,  Batavia,  Bengal,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  was 
resumed  extensively;  all  the  vast  accunniUitions  of  produce  in  the 
country  were  eximrted  to  suitablu  markets,  and  an  e(£ually  vast  im- 
jtortation  of  Euro|jean,  and  esiiocially  British,  manufactures  was  of 
coui-se  made,  in  return.  Stil!  unrestricted  in  their  issues,  the  banks 
granted  almost  unlimited  facilities  to  the  enterprising,  thus  creating 
"a  system  of  acconmiodation  by  the  interchange  of  paper  responsi- 
bilities," the  fatal  tendency  of  which  was  never  thougVit  of  as  long 
as  the  banks  themselves  were  not  pressed.     The  exi>eriences  of  disAS- 


•  The  OMeturd  value  of  property  in  Baltimore  and  iu  preeinett  in  1813,  was 
$4,386,046  ;  but  that  the  City  AmiefiinTt  of  those  tl.iys  woiv  lenieiU  apprainerf,  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  thiit  the  vnluatiou  of  ?3,325,848  worth  of  the  sanm  properly, 
lying  ifxelunvely  in  the  city,  which  was  made,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congreiiii, 
at  current  raUe,  swelled  the  value  to  $31,376,361)  1 
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ter  Imd  not  jet  bocu  BufBcioiitly  warning.  The  higli  price  of  jiro- 
visions  for  tlie  supjily  of  the  army  during  the  war,  and  tlio  creation 
of  a  great  nunilx;r  of  country  hanks,  bad  heretofore  enahletl  debtors 
to  pay  not  only  arrears  which  had  lieen  considered  desjicrate,  but  to 
inake  fresli  and  extensive  pun-liasee,  iis  well  as  to  give  them  a  new 
cre<lit,  wliich,  of  course,  they  U8e<l  to  its  full  extent.  Real  estate  weni 
beycmd  it^?  former  extravagant  j)rice8;  yet  the  increased  jiojmlation 
could  haitlly  l>e  accommodated;  so  that  extensive  imin-ovements  in 
buildings  were  made  while  rents  in  tlie  city  became  exorbitant.  It 
%vas  al»<>ut  this  time  that  Baltiniort!  was  emlKjllisbed  with  many 
imblic  edilices;  and  esj^iecially  (ajtproiiriate  as  the  crown  of  its 
successful  commerce)  by  the  splendid  Mercantile  Exchange,  which 
still  exists,  though,  in  our  day,  has  been  sold  to  the  United  States 
Goverimient  for  a  Post  Office  and  Custom  Uouse.  The  new  Court 
House,  liegun  in  1805,  had  Ijeen  already  finished  in  1809,  when  the 
old  one,  tlmt  encundiered  the  cx.'ntre  of  ^fonunient  Square,  was  takeJi 
down.  The  Medical  College,  on  Londjard  street,  a  ])art  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  was  complete<l  in  1812.  In  1809  a  jmblic  foun- 
tain wa8  erocte<l  on  North  Calvert  street,  and,  in  this  year,  jiermission 
was  given  for  the  enaction  of  "Washington's  Monument,"  which  was 
conunenced,  but  not  completed  for  many  years  after.  In  1813,  the 
first  steandKiat,  called  "Tlie  CbesaiK-ake,"  was  put  on  the  lino  from 
Baltimore  to  Pliiladelphia,  by  way  of  Fronditown,  the  j»assongei*8 
crossing  thence  in  stages  to  New  Castle,  on  the  Delaware.  This  was 
the  entcritrise  of  the  late  General  William  McDonald  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  owned  the  old  "Packets"  to  Freuchtown,  on  the  Elk 
river,  and  who,  at  once,  applied  the  invention  on  the  Patapsco,  which 
Fulton  had  jiroved,  on  the  North  river,  to  be  successful.  In  1813, 
the  Masons  laid  the  corner-stone  of  their  old  temjile,  lately  abaiKbmcd 
for  tlie  new  one  on  North  Charles  street.  It  was  in  1811,  that  Ilezo- 
kiah  Niles  established  here  that  wonderful  rejiository  of  vnhialde 
information,  which  was,  for  more  than  forty  years,  continued  by  him, 
his  heirs,  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hughes,  in  our  cit}',  under  the  name  of 
"Nike's  Register,"  and  will  forever  remain  a  storehouse  of  facts  for 
the  historians  and  politico-economists  of  America.  Social  life  had 
improved  with  all  the  vast  resources  of  luxury  and  M'ciilth.  The 
young  men  of  the  city  were  liberally  educated  at  excelkut  schools 
established  by  learned  persons  who  came  from  abroad ;  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  established  by  Bishop  DuBoing;  or  in  the  universities  of 
Northern  States  or  of  Virginia.  Every  leading  merchuiit  had  his 
villa  on  the  heights  surrounding  the  city,  as  well  as  his  dwelling  in 
the  city,  which  he  occupied  during  the  winter,  and  made  renowned 
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not  only  for  its  hospitality,  hut  for  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Ijenutiful  women  wiio  presided  over  it.  Indeed,  everything  horc 
tlie  external  asjtect  of  great  prosperity. 

In  the  meantinio,  Enrojw  was  eonvulsorl  In-  the  short,  linal  strug- 
gle for  the  Enijiire  in  Frntioe.  This  did  not  hist  long  enough  to 
have  any  material  intluenoe  on  eommerco,  exee]it  to  leave  it  languid. 
The  Kuropean  nations,  at  the  lii-st  jmeitieation,  had  already  hegini  to 
heeouie  their  own  carriers;  so  that  when  our  shipjiing  returned  from 
those  long  or  far  distant  voyages,  undertaken  direetly  after  our  war 
with  England,  we  had  no  longer  those  exelusive  vents  for  our 
Asiatic  or  Colonial  cargoes  which  we  once  entin^'ly  commanded. 
Almost  all  of  these  enterprises,  it  is  sjiid,  ended  in  loss.  Men  hegan 
to  see  that  the  jKiace  of  Euro|Ki,  and  our  consequent  deprivation  of 
the  exclusive  carrying  trade,  and  all  its  profits,  would  niivei!  a 
delusion  as  to  the  ]>ermanence  of  a  pros[x*rity  that  had  hewiMen-d 
every  one.  The  wheel  of  fortune  hegan  to  turn  slower.  The  hanks 
antieipated  a  ([uieker  demand  for  the  forgotten  metals  than  was 
desiralde.  The  circulating  medium,  or  "eurreney,"  suffered,  in 
exchange,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  discount  between  Boston 
and  Ualtimnre.  This  loss  extended  in  various  degrees  to  the  country 
banks  iu  proportion  as  they  lost  crcilit ;  traders  in  the  interior,  were 
constant  losers  by  the  decline  of  the  currency  around  them,  and 
consequently  were  unable  to  pay  the  wholesale  dealers,  front  whom 
they  had  bought,  except  in  tlie  depreciated  medium,  which  had 
diminished  iu  value  since  the  date  of  their  purchases.  This  pro- 
duced great  inconvenience;  and  the  equalization  of  the  currency 
throughout  the  land  was,  of  course,  the  prttblem  of  the  time.  Gold 
and  silver  coin  had  nearly  disajipeared  in  the  Middle  States,  or  it 
was  locked  up  l)y  the  few  provident  men  who  had  foreseen  disaster. 
There  wa.s  no  danger  of  drain  of  the  preeious  metals  on  fnreujn 
account;  for  the  price  was  generally  too  higli  in  proportion  to 
Eurojiean  exchange,  especially  with  England,  whose  bills  renuiined 
nearly  at  ]iar  with  our  pa])er  currency  as  long  as  sjfccie  payments  ])y 
the  Bank  of  England  was  suspended.  It  would,  accordingly,  have 
been  quite  safe  to  suffer  this  \Mi\)CT  medium  to  subsist,  under  prof»er 
modifications  and  provisions  for  its  gradual  reduction  or  redemjition, 
as  the  national  finances  would  permit.  But,  tliere  were  men  who 
believed  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  National  Bank,  was  the 
panacea  for  all  monetary  maladies;  and,  accordingly,  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  re-established  uiwn  the  principle  that  its 
liajx^r,  (which  was  to  supply  the  whole  country  with  an  equalizing 
medium,)  should  be  redeemable  in  gold  and  silver.     JIow  this  was  to 
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be  tlone,  under  tlie  circumHtanocs  of  the  country,  nnil  especially  of 
the  Middle  States  or  of  Baltimore,  without  a  ruinous  subvorsiou  of 
credit  and  order,  was  a  mystery  to  tliose  of  our  merchants  who 
reflected  calmly,  and  ixThajw  disinterestedly,  on  the  matter.  Yet, 
on  thi«  jirinciitle,  the  now  IJank  of  the  United  States  went  into 
oix>ration,  and  neveral  millions  of  dollars  of  specie  were  purchased 
abrfiod  to  stock  its  vaults  with  the  metallic  basis  of  credit.  It 
became,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  State  banks  to  prepare  likewise 
for  coin  imymenta;  esjiecnally  as  orders  from  the  IJnitod  States 
Treasury  to  the  Collectore,  were  abrupt  and  ywsitive,  forgetting 
entirely  the  relief  which  those  very  banks,  by  means  of  their  jwiiier 
currency  alone,  had  l>cen  able  to  ati'ord  the  Government  in  its  utmost 
need  during  the  war  of  1812.  Neither  the  banks  nor  commerce  were 
prejiait-d  for  so  sudden  a  curtailment  of  discounts  as  this  measure 
required,  ami  devices  to  st«y  disaster,  if  not  to  overcome  it,  were 
invented  in  all  quarters  with  more  or  less  success,  frequently  with 
jK^irsitive  ruin.  Institutions  and  individuals  pressed  each  other; 
there  was  a  scramble  for  gold  and  silver;  and,  for  the  most  j)art, 
whatever  of  private  credit  remained,  was  employe<i  in  hazardous 
enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  moment. 

The  facilities  ottered  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  .States  for  sub- 
scribing to  its  stock,  and  paying  by  instahnnds,  in  the  vei-y  money  of 
the  bank  itself,  induced  many  men,  who  had  influence  in  procuring 
facilities,  to  embark  deeply  in  the  venture,  believing  doubtless  in  its 
rapid  rise  in  value.*  In  reality,  and  quite  naturally,  the  stock 
adv■^nced  in  price;  and  the  delusion  of  successful  adventure,  tempted 
the  adventurers  still  deejx;r  in  the  game.  But  the  gol<l-phantoin — 
lK)ri'Owed  frbm  abroad — soon  fled  back  from  the  American  to  its 
Enrojjean  vaults !  The  borrowing  Bank  of  the  United  States 
sjjcedily  began  to  feel  the  same  malady  that  affected  the  community 
autl  other  banks.  It  had  to  press  its  dcl>toi-s;  the  value  of  its  stock 
became  diminished;  things  went  back  faster  than  forward;  the 
administration  of  the  institution  became  unpopular;  no  s<ympatby 
was  felt  for  its  embarrassments ;  a  harsh  investigation  probed  its 
situation  and  prostrated  its  cretlit ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  stock 
fell  from  125  to  90  per  cent.,  which  was  an  immediate  loss  to  the 


*  Subijcriptioiis  to  the  new  Rank  of  the  United  8t.ite8  were  opened  for  a  capital  of 
$28,(i(K),(HM) ;  *i4,014,l(M)  of  wliich  were  suUscrihcd  here,  in  the  name  of  in,(UO 
pKi-Kuutt,  principals  and  proxies.  A  branch  was  opened  in  Baltimore  in  1817; 
James  A.  Biichan.m,  President,  and  James  W .  Mct'nlloh,  Ciishter ;  upon  whicli,  the 
banlis  generally  resumed  the  specie  payments  which  had  been  stopped  lor  several 
ears. 
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mass  of  stockholders  of  npwards  of  twelve  millions.  It  scaled 
the  fate  of  many  who  had  maile  a  desperate  grasp  in  this  wheel  of 
fortune:  and,  with  their  fate,  Baltimore  was  most  sonsihlj  linked 
and  affected  in  1818  and  1819.  Many  of  onr  citizens  had  incau- 
tiously adventured  the  principal  part  of  their  means  in  this  vaunted, 
but  ill-contrived,  and  ill-managed  institution ;  so  that  the  city  met 
a  severe  loss  in  the  reverses  of  its  people.  They  were  prostrated  by 
the  blow  ;  and  it  is  from  tliis  period  that  the  falling  off  in  the  pros- 
]ierity  of  Baltimore  may  ftiirly  be  dated.  There  was,  indceil,  no  real 
want  of  sound  capital  or  JuM  credit,  but  the  foundations  of  confi- 
dence and  faith  between  men — that  essence  of  real  commerce — 
seemed  to  have  been  totall}'  destroyed.  Taught  severe  lessons  by 
excessive  enterprise,  which,  by  surprising  success,  had  often  degen- 
erated into  over-trading  if  not  speculation,  men  grew  wary ;  and 
they  who  escaped  the  storm  were  terrified  and  became  timid.  The 
exuberance  of  a  commercial  spirit  that  had,  in  twenty  years,  built 
up  a  metropolis  with  a  rapidity  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the 
whole  world,  was  due,  not  only  to  the  superior  central  situation  of 
Baltimore,  but  to  the  fact  that  "among  the  inhabitants  by  whom 
the  business  of  the  city  was  transacted,  scarcely  one  was  a  native. 
They  had  come  together  from  various  quarters  of  the  world,  from 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,"lIol!a!id,  Xew  England,  and 
the  Middle  and  Simthcru  States.  Each  emigrant  had  his  personal 
motives;  but  it  was  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  brought  him  here, 
and  without  it  he  would  have  staid  at  home."  Baltimore,  in  the 
founding  of  the  nation,  was  a  national  geographico-<.-omniercial 
and  trading  JmJS  of  eunceiitratioii  ;  and  it  would  be  well  tor  us  and 
our  friends  everywhere  to  recur  to  these  facts  oftenfer  than  we 
do,  when  appalled,  and  in  some  degree  paralyzed,  by  the  efforts 
of  rival  cities  or  rival  states.  Enterprise  and  aggregation  from 
abroad,  uniting  fresh  blood  and  fresh  spirit  in  the  employment  of 
ciipitai,  were  the  pi'edominant  eliaracteristies  of  the  men  who 
thronged  to  Baltimore  iuimediatcly  after  the  Revolutionary  War ; 
and  who,  uniting  and  inter-communicating  their  knowledge  of  the 
markets  and  commercia!  proceedings  of  the  countries  whence  they 
emigrated,  gave  that  wonderful  and  loug-contiuued  impulse  to 
business,  which  was  only  injured  by  its  unwise  excess.  This  une- 
qualled prosperity,  with  the  few  drawbacks  we  have  noticed,  lasted 
until  1815.*     From   that  time,  the  temper  of  our  people  ami   tlie 

•The  arrivals  here  from  sea  in  1816were  07  foroifjn  and  4.'i(t  Ainorican  vessels  ;  the 
tonnage,  registereil  and  licensed,  w.as  104,fl00  tons.  In  this  year  the  Out  Company 
erected  its  works,  aud  was  the  first  in  the  counti-y  to  give  a  genenvl  city  supply. 
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former  nature  of  their  trade,  were  unsuited  for  the  altered  condition 
of  Europe  on  tlie  cessation  of  tlic  wars  that  had  dehiged  it  with 
blood  for  twenty-five  years.  The  conditions  of  foreign  peace  had  not 
been  anticipated ;  the  fntvrc  had  not  been  guarded  against ;  we  had 
livei.1  and  believed  too  much  in  the  present  and  actual  alone;  so  it 
was  well  said  by  a  resident  of  those  days,  that  "the  vety  enterprise, 
which  in  other  times  wrought  so  much  for  public  and  private  good, 
MOW  Ofiened  a  broad  road  to  ruin  and  disaster.'' 

Nevertheless,  during  the  period  we  have  been  describing,  there 
were  imiwrtant  fluctuations  in  the  principal  staple  commodities  of 
the  United  Stales,  creating  great  counuei-cial  activity,  and  often  em- 
ploying advantageously  large  amounts  of  capital  and  shijiping. 

After  the  convulsions  of  Europe  subsided,  the  manufactories  of 
the  Old  "World  required  a  prompt  and  increased  supply  of  our  raw 
staples.  Cotton  was  the  firet  product  of  America  that  felt  the 
influence  of  this  fresh  demand,  so  that  shipments  directly  after  the 
war  yielded  large  profits,  while  the  home  prices  rose,  correspond- 
ingly, to  a  figure  that  had  never  been  reached  before.  The  price  of 
"  upland  cottons  of  Louisiana"  was  from  thirty-three  to  thirty-five 
cents  fier  pound,  and  those  of  South  Carolina  (then  not  so  much 
valued  as  the  cottons  of  Louisiana)  were  nearly  as  high  in  the  market. 
As  this  continued  for  two  seasons,  the  greater  part  of  two  crops  was 
sold  at  these  extraordinary  rates:  but,  at  the  close  of  1817,  the 
prices  suddenly  fell  with  the  demand  in  Europe,  so  that  as  much, 
if  not  more,  money  than  was  gained,  is  said  to  have  been  lost  by 
the  speculators.  Although  this  is  not  a  staple  of  our  State,  still 
Bait imoreans,  whose  vigor  and  capital  had  not  been  exhausted,  par- 
took largely  iu  the  trade,  and  doubtless  sutlered  in  a  corresponding 
degree. 

While  war  lasted  for  so  many  years  in  Eurojie,  the  Continent  had 
almost  abandoned  the  use  of  ilarylaud  tobacco,  finding  substitutes 
for  the  soothing  weed  so  much  cherished  by  the  soldiers  of  later  days. 
This,  of  eoui-se,  reduced  the  cultivation;  and  a  reduced  cultivation, 
naturally  contributed  to  a  reduction  of  consumption.  Accordingly, 
the  first  shipments  of  our  formerly  lucrative  staple,  found  indifferent 
encouragement  from  foreign  merchants.  Nevertheless,  the  taste  for 
the  article  had  only  been  dormant.  The  appetite  for  it  returned  with 
the  new  temptation  ;  and  when  the  factories  and  manufactures  were 
re-established  alter  peace,  and  labor  began  to  be  recompensed  once 
niorc^  the  demand  was  at  once  restored.  Coinjwtition  soon  beoainc 
great;  and  the  European  prices  rising  even  higher  than  the  prices  of 
cotton  had  done,  there  was  consequently  a  simultaneous  increase  of 
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rates  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  wliich  woro  niaiutaiiied,  with  oecn- 
sional  fluctuations,  for  several  j'ears.  It  I'ortainlj  revived  the  euiti- 
vation  of  tobacco  in  Maryland,  so  that  yearly  croj«  whit-h,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  hsirdly  exceeded  10,000  hot^sheads,  rose  jiroifres- 
sively  to  15,000, 16,000, 20,000,  and  30,000.  Baltimore  hecame  almost 
exclusively  the  market  for  this  State ;  large  warelionses  being,  iis  we 
have  seen,  built  for  inspection,  storage,  and  eoiivenience  of  sale.  The 
article  seldom  passed,  at  that  time,  directly  from  the  planter  to  the 
exporter,  hut  was  commonly  purdiased  by  local  speculators,  who  at- 
tended at  t"he  inspection  houses  ;  and  no  commodity  required  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  qualities,  or  a  closer  attention  to  the  smaller 
IMiculiaritics  of  its  trade.  It  was  not,  theretbre,  surprising  that  it 
proved  ruinous  to  adventurers  who  were  neither  perfect  judges  of 
the  article,  nor  strictly  attentive  to  ever\-  particular,  so  as  to  guard 
against  imposition  in  a  commodity  which  then  varied  from  two 
dollars  and  a  lialf  to  twenty  dollars  per  hundred.* 

A  failure  of  grain  crops  in  England  ofiencil  the  British  ports  to 
our  flour  in  1817,  1818,  and  1819  ;  and  kcjit  the  staple  at  what  then 
were  high  prices, — eight  to  ten  dollars,  and  sometimes  ujiwards, — 
employing  our  larger  tonnage  in  the  transportation  of  the  neede<l 
brcadstutts.  As  colonial  restrictions  at  that  time,  exchidcd  our 
siiippiug  from  the  West  Indies,  and  as  countervailing  laws  prevented 
them  from  furnishing  their  colonies,  in  their  own  vessels,  directly 
from  the  United  States,  a  great  part  of  tlie  eupjily  was  forced  to 
reach  the  colonies  by  way  of  England  ;  and  thus  the  new  as  well  as 
the  old  world  demanded  our  fleet  carriers  for  tlicir  necessaries  of  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  frequent  and  unexampled  conjunc- 
tures in  trade,  commerce,  war  and  op[iortutiity,  as  we  have  been 
describing  in  the  growth  of  Baltimore,  and  especially  in  the  disposal 
of  it.s  staples,  must  have  been  of  vast  bcnetit  to  us  and  the  country 
at  large  by  the  accession  they  brought  to  local  and  natioiud  wealth. 
Thou£!;h  money  was  lost,  it  was  lost  to  individuals,  not  to  the  com- 
monwealth. Sjieculation  changed  ownei-sbip  of  cajiital,  but  ilid  not 
destroy  it.  Hence  it  would  lie  wrong  to  infer  that  the  commercial 
community  partook  exclusively  of  the  benetit.  Tndee«I,  tlie  experi- 
enced merchants  declared  that  almost  all  the  benefits  of  commeree  in 


•  The  gross  revenue  of  tlie  Government  acoruinij  liopo  in  ISt.'S  from  customs  wag 
$4,2(10,500,  inclu(iing  f 28, 102 /ro;n  lonnnrie.  The  tonnajje  of  tlio  District  is  stated 
to  have  becu  107,137.  The  Post-otflc<j  revenue  for  the  same  ihhtihI  in  naltimore  w.is 
$53,835.  Postafte  received  here  by  the  United  States  Oovernment,  $51,410.  The 
Maryland  tobacco  crop  of  1818  was  33,234  liogshoads  ;  13,377  of  which  were 
shipped  from  this  port,  and  fi-om  Georgetown  8,715 ;  and  some  from  other  places. 
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the  staple  prothictions  enriched  tlie  aj^ricnltiirist  only,  the  share  of 
the  ineroliant  V)cing  mainly  and  generally  in  the  carrying  of  the 
nrticle«  to  their  ultimate  markets;  in  fact,  that  the  merchant  was 
hut  little  more  than  the  medium  hy  which  tlie  cultivator  realized, 
without  personal  hazard,  the  benefits  of  foreign  markets,  to  whose 
risks  and  fluctuations  the  merchant  was  continually  exposed. 

"We  have  alluded  to  the  introduction  of  steamboats  on  the  Pa- 
tapsoo:  their  introduction  on  the  Western  rivers,  also,  about  this 
ejwch,  gradually  eftected  a  change  in  the  intcrcourae  betweeu  the 
"VS'e.sfern  and  Atlantic  States.  l?altiniore,  being  the  commercial 
mart,  as  we  have  shown,  nearest  by  land  to  the  then  Western  navi- 
gable waters,  was  the  principal  source  of  supply  of  most  of  tlic 
Western  and  of  all  Southwestern  States.  To  them  we  sent  all  the 
heavier  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  all  those  colonial  supplies  known 
in  trade  under  the  generic  name  of  "groceries."  These  branches  of 
traffic  opened  others  of  lesser  b\it  still  important  value  to  our  citi- 
zens. But,  when  steam  lieeame  tlie  motive  power  on  the  Ohio,  the 
Mississippi,  and  their  altlneiits,  the  peoj»le  west  of  the  Alleghaiiiee 
began  no  longer  to  .look  for  the  slow  "Conestoga  wagons"  that 
broiight  their  commodities  over  the  old  "  Bradiloek's  roaiV  or  modern 
turnjiikes  to  Pittsburgh;  or  by  the  other  well-known  early  routes 
eoutiiwcstwardly  through  Virginia.  Their  intercourse,  though  cir- 
cuitous, was  less  toilsome  and  more  continuous  and  cheaper  l»j  wain- 
than  hy  land.  New  Orleans  became  the  "El  Dorado"  of  the  West; 
and  to  that  new  city  they  directed  their  attention  as  their  future 
great  mart  of  exchange  and  supply.  Baltimore,  of  course,  felt  this 
commercial  change  more  sensibly  than  any  of  her  neiglibore.  The 
opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  a  heavy  blow  to  her 
trade.  Iler  customers  not  only  diminished  in  numbers,  but  many  of 
them  tempted  by  a  new  market,  became  delinquent  to  the  old.  Nor 
was  this  change  effected  by  the  Western  steamers  alone.  The  facili- 
ties of  traveling,  as  well  as  of  transporting,  had  increased  even  more 
rapidly  by  their  introduction  on  the  Eastern  rivers.  Philadelphia 
and  Xew  York  became  accessible  to  the  Western  merchants  without 
the  old-fashioned  delays  and  hazard  of  broken  bones  in  the  stage 
coaches,  which  had  induced  the  men  of  180.5  and  1810  to  make 
their  wills  before  they  ventured  to  cross  the  Susfjuehanua,  Dela- 
ware, or  Raritan,  on  Northern  jourueys.  In  fact,  the  Western 
trader  had  two  or  more  new  Eastern  markets  bidding  for  and  tempt- 
ing him  as  a  [lurchaser,  and  he  discovered  that  he  could  get  his  mer- 
cliaudise  transported  by  sea  and  river  from  New  York,  on  cheaper 
terms  tlmn  formerly,  by  land,  from   Baltimore.    New  York,  also. 
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generally  oficrc<I  a  Ijctter  market  for  eiich  Southwestern  produce 
as  was  not  sold  at  New  Orleans ;  and  thus,  steam  first  began  to 
outflank  our  city,  both  North  and  South,  in  its  contest  for  that 
Western  continental  commerce  which  its  geographical  position 
originally  gave  it,  and  to  which  its  geographical  position — and 
steam  again — raudt  ultimately  bring  it  back.  New  York  soon  com- 
menceii  lier  canals,  to  compete  with  the  Mississippi,  by  tapping 
the  headwaters  of  the  Western  rivers.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  a 
few  years,  warned  by  these  enterprises,  Baltimore  lost  coutiilence 
in  turnpikes  over  mountains,  (whether  national  roads  or  private 
speculations,)  and  commenced  teaching  the  world  how  to  make 
railways,  by  originating  that  great  first  link  of  the  westward 
chain,  which,  lying  between  the  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio  river, 
must  finally  bind  our  city  and  San  Francisco. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  revolutions  in  South  America  against  the 
power  of  Spain,  opened  a  commerce  to  foreign  nations  that  had  been 
altogether  closed  to  them  by  Spauisli  policy.  It  o[)cncd  a  now  as 
well  as  a  rich,  though  somewhat  perilous  trade,  Avhich  our  citizens 
were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of.  Whenever  our  vessels 
were  not  cxchnlod  from  wilhin  the  South  American  pcirts,  they  were 
sure  to  find  their  way  through  the  external  dilHculties.  The  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  the  coasts  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  tlie  "Spanish  Main,"  were  the  principal  scenes  of 
our  activity.  Pi'ovisious,  mainly,  eonrftituted  the  cargoes  until  the 
emigation  of  the  Portuguese  Court  to  Brazil,  when,  under  the 
influence  of  new  habits  of  consumption,  a  fresh  and  groat  market 
waa  opened  for  our  flour.  The  coasts  of  Chili  and  I'eru  were 
successively  fre<][ueutcd  by  our  trade  in  food  as  well  as  domestic 
and  foreign  fabrics ;  and  taught  new  tastes  by  the  revelation  of 
modern  civilization  through  liberation  from  Spanish  thraldom. 
All  these  countries  have,  at  various  times  been,  since  then,  tribu- 
taries to  our  trade  and  incentives  to  our  enterprise.  Our  fleet 
schooners  were  some  of  the  first  to  penetrate  the  western  as  wl-H 
as  the  eastern  empires  of  Spain,  profiting  by  the  accumulations  of 
silver  and  gold  which  the  j>eoj)le  had  managed  to  hoard.  Our 
privateei'smen  even  did  not  hesitate  to  cmj»loy  their  "clipper" 
craft,  and  to  hold  conmiissions  under  the  insurgent  governments; 
nor  did  they  fail  in  making  rich  captures  in  their  cruises  along 
the  coasts.  Among  the  provinces  of  old  Sjuiin,  Mexico,  alone, 
wanted  few  or  noue  of  our  staples,  but  its  fteople  were  rich,  (in 
spite  of  the  Spanish  emigration  with  all  its  wealth,)  and  were 
eageriy  tempted  by  the  new-fashioned  Euro^tean  productions  and 
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manufactures  with  which  they  were  now  first  made  acquainted. 
Uur  proximity  enabled  ua  to  take  immediate  ailvantage  of  the 
Alexican  revolution,  under  all  tlie  difficulties  of  dangerous  naviga- 
tion, of  want  of  safe  and  accessible  harboi-s,  and  of  the  exactions 
at  Vera  Cruz  by  the  .Spanish  forces  commanding  the  fortress  of 
San  Juan  d'Ulloa.  Baltimore  sharwl,  perhai>a  equally  with  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  trade  with  >rcxico,  and  enjoyed  an  ample,  if  not 
preponderating  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  continent 
of  South  America. 


AVe  considered  it  best  to  sketch  continuously  the  history  of  Balti- 
more's cliii'f  commercial  pros|)crity  during  the  forty  years  following 
the  first  peace  with  England,  comprising  the  periods  of  the  great 
Napoleonic  wars  in  Eurojx!  and  of  our  second  war  with  Great 
Britain. 

That  war,  it  is  well  known,  was  not  at  first  yielded  to  with 
universal  assent  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  opposed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  diverse  motives,  some 
of  which  were  commercial  and  some  political.  A  meeting  of  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore  belonging  to  the  Democratic  party  of  that  day, 
was  callefl ;  and  on  assembling  in  great  numbers,  a  large  coiiinilttee 
offered  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a  pledge  of  support  in 
case  of  war  with  Pjigland  or  France,  or  witli  botli.  Ou  the  18th 
of  June,  1812,  the  war  against  Kiigland  was  declared,  and  on  the 
20th  a  vast  collection  of  |ieople,  professing  to  be  offended  by  the 
opposition  to  the  war  made  by  the  "  Federal  "  party  and  its  news- 
jttipi^r  organs,  attacketl  and  demolished  the  ofBce,  the  presses,  and 
the  types  of  the  "Federal  Republican,"  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Gtey  and  Second  streets.  A  week  afterwards,  one  of  the  editors  of 
that  paper,  Afr.  A.  C  Hanson  and  several  friends,  having  f)rinted 
their  gazette  in  Georgetown,  brought  the  issue  to  Baltimore  and 
distributed  it  from  the  dwelling,  in  South  Charles  street,  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Wagner,  who  was  the  other  editor  of  the  "  Federal  Ri'[iubli- 
can."  They  were  preparc<i  and  projK)sed  to  defend  fliemHelves  and 
their  house.  In  the  evening  an  affray  occurred;  but  after  killing 
one  pei-sou  and  wounding  ntiiers,  among  the  assailants,  one  or  two 
mortally,  the  house  on  South  Charles  street  was  surrendered  by  its 
defenders  to  the  city  authorities,  while  the  editors  and  their  friends 
to  the  number  of  twenty-two,  were  in  the  morning  comUieted,  under 
a  guard  of  militia  and  city  officials,  for  safety,  to  the  jail ;  where, 
on  the  following  night,  the  imprisoned  gentlemen  were  again 
aasailed  by  the  mob,  and  torn  from  the  violated  prison.     The  refu- 
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get's,  generally,  were  beaten  and  wounded,  wliile  Genl.  Lingan,  of 
Georgetown,  was  killed,  and  Mr.  Thorui>8on  tarred  and  feathered, 
carted  to  FeU's  Point  amid  the  jeera  of  the  crowd,  and  otherwise 
treated  with  shocking  cruelty.  Tiie  rnoh  seems  to  have  had  its 
sway,  for  many  peaceful  and  influential  citizens  wore  either  timid 
and  shunned  the  scene  of  contention,  or  were  absent  in  the  country 
or  at  watering  iilaces.  Tlie  rioters,  by  help  of  darkness  and  some 
artifice,  eluded  whatever  etforts  were  made  to  restrain  them,  and 
supposing  themselves  mastere  of  the  city,  proceeded  to  hunt  out  and 
exitel  all  who  were  distasteful  to  them.  But,  at  last,  threatening  to 
break  ojieii  the  post  oitiee,  wiiere  the  offensive  paper  had  been  sent 
for  distribution  by  mail,  they  were  finally  disj^reed,  and  tranquillity 
restored  to  the  city,  by  the  imposing  force  wliose  earlier  employment 
would  have  saved  so  much  o\itnige  and  slanghter.  The  times  were 
turbulent  and  bitter,  and  the  political  animosities  ninkle<I  deeply. 
Presentments  were  found  by  the  Grand  Jury  against  many  indi- 
viduals of  both  parties,  but  all  were  acquitted  and  discharged,  the 
Federal  defenders  of  Wagner's  house  in  Charles  street,  electing  to 
be  tried  at  Annapiolis,  doubtless  distrustiug  the  impartiality  of  their 
fellow-eitizons  of  Baltimore. 

The  sentiment  here,  however,  was  doubtless  patriotic  in  the  ma- 
jority of  citizens;  and  the  continuance  of  the  war,  especially  with 
the  impediments  it  throw  in  the  wa\'  of  Baltimore's  progress  by  the 
close  blockade  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  served  ultimately  to  uiute 
our  people  in  that  "era  of  good  feeling"  which  we  remember  in  our 
youth,  to  have  prevailed  jKjlitically  throughout  the  country.  Several 
citizens  took  t-ommissions  in  the  regular  army.  Among  those  were 
General  William  II.  Wintler,  George  K.  Miteholl,  Colonel  llindmau, 
Stephen  W.  Presstman,  Frank  Belton,  K.  C.  Nicholas,  and  that 
heroio  Maryl.'inder,  Xathan  Towson,  who  died  in  the  servioo  long 
afterwards,  and,  as  chief,  nuiiie  that  organization  of  tiie  I'ay  Do[iart- 
ment  of  our  Army,  which  prove<l  so  efficient  in  the  late  war. 
Stephen  li.  Moore,  long  known  among  us,  marched  as  Cajptain,  at 
the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  to  the  Canadian  frontier. 
Captains  liarney,  Boyle,  Stafford,  Leveley,  Richardson,  Wilson  and 
Miller,  fitted  out  privateers;  and  in  1813,  when  Admiral  Warren 
entered  the  Chesapeake  with  the  British  Sfjuadron,  it  was  no  longer 
thought  [)roper  to  await  the  preparations  which  might  be  made  by 
the  General  Government,  but  tliat  Baltimore  itself  should  under- 
take its  defence.  Accordingly,  a  Committee  of  Supply,  consisting 
of  Messieurs  Mosher,  Luke  Tiernan,  Henry  Payson,  John  C.  White, 
James  A.  Buchanan,  Samuel  Sterrett  and  Thorndick  Chase  was  ap- 
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pointed  and  antborized  to  spend  twenty  thousand  doUara  in  guard- 
ing our  city.  Tliia  sum  wus  soon  found  to  be  insufficient.  A  meeting 
of  the  citzens  was  tlierefore  called  in  their  wards  and  precincts,  and 
forty  gentlemen  selected,  who  advised  a  loan  not  exceeding  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollare,  and  an  addition  to  the  Committee  of  Supply  of  Colonel 
John  Eiiger  IJoward,  George  Warner,  John  Kelso,  Robert  Gilmor, 
Christopher  Deshon,  William  Patterson  and  Mr.  Burke.  Commo- 
dore Barney  was  api»oinfed  to  command  a  flotilla,  and  was  joined  ^ 
by  .Solomon  Rutter,  R.  M.  Hamilton,  T.  Dukehart,  and  others,  who 
fitted  out  the  little  squadron  of  13  barges  and  the  schooner  Scorpion, 
and  about  500  men  early  the  next  spring,  and  proceeded  down  the 
bay  to  watch  and  harass  the  enemy. 

In  April,  1813,  General  Pike  took  York,  on  Lake  Ontario,  but 
lost  bis  life  ;  Lieutenant  Nicliolson  also  fell,  and  Captain  Moore  was 
de«i)erately  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  the  enemy's  works.  In 
June,  a  night  attack  on  Generals  Winder  and  Chandler,  at  Stony 
CreeJc,  in  Canada,  was  successfully  repulsed;  yet  both  of  our  gene- 
rals were  taken  prisoners.  In  this  action,  Towson,  Ilindman 
and  Nicholas  distinguished  themselves  conspicuously  and  were  pro- 
nioted. 

In  July,  1814,  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Bridgewater  were 
fought,  also  in  Canada ;  and  there  again,  Colonels  Towson  and  Hind- 
man  coutrib\ited  essentially  to  the  success  of  our  arras,  and,  after- 
wards, defended  the  long  besiegcHl  Fort  Erie  whilst  jvossessed  by  us. 
General  Winder  being  exchanged,  was  appointed  Commanding  Offi- 
cer of  this  district,  and  made  [irepanitiou  to  dofeiul  his  native  State. 
That  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  General  Sanmcl  Smith, 
took  the  leml  in  organization  and  command.  Towards  the  middle 
of  August,  it  was  ascertained  that  Admiral  Cochran's  fleet  had 
entered  the  bay  with  the  army  commanded  by  General  Ross,  intend- 
ing doubtless  to  strike  a  blow  at  tlic  National  C'apital  and  at  Balti- 
more, and  thus  to  hold  the  central  parts  of  the  Union.  The  landing  of 
the  British  forces  took  place,  and  their  march  towards  Washington 
began.  The  militia  that  iiad  been  ordered  to  hold  itself  ready,  was 
directed  to  proceed  in  that  direction.  General  Tobias  Stansbury,  with 
the  11th  Brigade  of  County  Militia,  nnxrehod  towards  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  in  his  command  the  oth  Regiment  of  Baltimore 
Volunteers  under  Colonel  Joseph  Sterrett ;  a  Battalion  of  Riflemen 
under  Major  William  I'inkney;  and  two  companies  of  Artillery, 
commanded  by  Captains  Magruder  and  Myers.  But  our  etforts  were 
not  successful.  The  American  troops  assembled  at  Bladensburg 
under  General  Winder,  were  overpowered  by  the  British,  who  pro- 
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ceeJed  at  once  to  WaBliington,  burnt  the  jmlilic  liiiililiiio;s  anrl  prop- 
erty, and  returned  triuiiipliant  to  their  shipping  in  the  Patuxent 
fiver.  Our  valiant  little  baud,  sadly  battered  aud  diminished,  re- 
turned to  Baltimore,  in  anticipation,  of  course,  of  an  attack  on  the 
city.  The  cor|»oration  was  aided  by  a  Committee  of  Vigilance  aud 
Defence.  Light  entrenchments  were  hastily  thrown  up  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  towm  on  "  Ilampstcad  Hill ;"  a  redoubt  or  small 
additional  fort  was  placed  on  the  eoutli ;  several  large  vessels  were 
sunk  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  betwixt  Fort  McHenry  and  the 
Lazaretto;  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments;  and  much  valu- 
able property  was  taken  by  the  numerous  families  that  fled  to  the 
interior  for  prote<;tion.  General  Samuel  Smith  was  conspicuous  for 
Lis  services  during  this  hasty  arming  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
which  should  long  since  have  had  the  care  of  the  Government. 
Every  liody,  white  and  colored,  worked  on  the  entrenchments.  From 
the  city  itself,  volunteers  poured  forth  for  all  the  military  organiza- 
tions. There  were  detachments,  also,  of  Virginia  militia  and  volun- 
teei-s,  with  Commodores  liodgers  and  Perry,  aud  Captain  .'^ponco  of 
the  Navy,  togetlier  with  a  few  dragoons,  regulai-s  and  seamen,  under 
General  Winder  ;  a  company  of  volunteers  from  llugerstown,  Mary- 
land, aud  three  othera  from  York,  Hanover  and  Lancaster,  I'euusyl- 
vania. 

On  the  nth  September,  1814,  the  British  squadron  ap[)eared  off 
North  I'oint,  and  landed  General  Ross's  forces,  while  the  licet  pro- 
ceedetl  further  up  the  river  to  boml»ard  Fort  McHenry.  The  two 
attacks,  by  land  and  water,  were  ho^^'ever  successfully  rcpulsed  by 
the  militia  and  volunteers  at  the  battle  of  North  Point,  under 
General  Strieker,  and  the  regulars  and  volunteer  artillery  at  Fort 
McHenry  under  Major  Armistead  ;  so  that  the  squadron  abandoned 
its  fire  and  on  the  14lh  proceeded  down  the  river,  to  re-emliark 
the  retreated  land  forces  which  had  lost  their  Commander-in-Chief, 
General  Ross. 

The  rapid  and  successful  defence  of  Baltimore, — tluo  to  Smith, 
Strieker,  Armistead,  aud  the  brave  oliicers,  militia  men,  and  volun- 
teer citizens  who  obeyed  their  orders  iu  the  tield  and  in  the  entrench- 
ments,— was  not  without  fatal  results  to  several  of  our  worthiest 
citizens,  who  fell  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  fort,  while  othei-s,  who 
escaped  with  their  lives,  bore  honorable  wounds  and  maimed  limbs, 
as  tokens  of  their  patriotic  selt^acritice.  But  their  memory  is  indel- 
ibly recorded  for  posterity's  example.  On  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle,  in  the  following  year,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  of  the 
superb  niouumeut  which  bears  their  names,  in  letters  of  imperishable 
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brass,  and  which  was  completed  by  the  general  and  voluntary  sub- 
scription of  their  grateful  fellow  citizens.* 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans  had  been  fought  and  gained  by  our 
troops  under  General  Jackson,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  and  on 
the  17th  of  the  next  month,  a  treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain 
was  ratified,  and  next  day  promulgated.  The  news  of  the  victory  at 
New  Orleans,  as  well  as  of  the  treaty,  was  received  in  Baltimore  with 
joy,  by  men  of  all  parties ;  the  houses  of  our  citizens  were  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  every  one  assented  to  the  "  Thanksgiving  for  the 
restoration  of  Peace,"  which  was  ordered  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

No  notice  of  the  war  of  1812  would  be  complete,  especially  one 
that  recounted  the  part  borne  by  Baltimore  in  the  conflict  with 
England,  without  mention  of  the  remarkable  services  rendered  by 
our  seamen  and  captains,  in  the  craft  for  which  our  bay  and  city 
were  celebrated.  What  they  had  been  in  peace,  they  continued  to 
be  in  war — the  "skimmere  of  the  sea;" — save  that  instead  of  bear- 
ing with  their  swift  wings  the  merchandise  of  friendly  commerce, 
they  carried  the  weapons  that  destroyed  the  merchandise  of  our 
enemy.  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  "  issue,  to  private- 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  commissions,  or  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,"  in  such  manner  as  he  should  think  proper. 
Baltimore  soon  availed  herself  of  these  commissions,  for  her  fleet 
brigs,  schooners,  and  pilot  boats;  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  future 
"privateering"  was  carried  on  in  vessels  built  either  here  or  in  this 
vicinity.  Usually  manned  with  fifty  seamen,  besides  oflicers;  carry- 
ing from  six  to  ten  guns,  with  a  "  Long  Tom,"  on  a  swivel,  in  the 
ceutre  of  the  craft ;  armed,  besides,  with  muskets,  cutlasses,  and 
boarding-pikes ;  they  were  directed  to  "  capture,  burn,  sink,  or  de- 
stroy," the  property  of  an  enemy,  wherever  it  might  be  found,  either 
on  the  high  seas  or  in  British  ports.  The  first  prize,  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  was  sent  into  Baltimore  by  the  Dolphin,  Captain 
Staflbrd,  and  proved  to  be  a  British  schooner  valued  at  $18,000. 
Others  soon  followed  this  lead ;  but,  as  a  suflicient  sample,  in  such  a 
narrative  as  this,  of  the  successful  prowess  of  our  commanders,  and 
the  superiority  of  our  craft,  it  may  be  recorded  that  Commodore 
Joshua  Barney,  in  a  cruise  of  forty  five  dai/s,  seized  and  captured 
fourteen   vessels — nine  of   which  he  destroyed — of  an   aggregate 

•  The  original  Subscription  Book  for  this  Monument,  was  hitoly  found  in  removing 
the  papers  from  the  old  City  Hall,  and  at  present  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  City 
Register.     It  should  be  presei-vcd  sacredly  iu  the  Library  of  the  new  City  Hall. 
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capacity  of  2,914  tons,  manued  by  166  men,  and  valued,  as  prizes, 
at  $1,289,000.  The  result  of  tLe  Commotlore's  two  cruises  in  the 
"  Rossie,"  was  3,698  tons  of  shipping  captured,  estimated  at  a  mil- 
lion and  a-balf  of  dollars,  and  tAvo  hundred  and  seventeen  prisoners ! 
The  Dolphin,  comniiinded  by  Statford ;  The  Falcon;  Thi-  Globe, 
commanded  by  Mnrphy;  The  Highflyer,  commanded  by  Gavit ; 
The  Comet,  under  "  the  boldest  of  privateersmen,"  Captain  Thomas 
Boyle;  The  Xonsuch,  under  Captain  Lcveley ;  all  "gave  good 
accounts  "  of  the  enemy  ;  one  of  Boyle's  earliest  exploits  being  the 
capture  of  the  British  armed  ship  Hopewell  of  14  guns,  ship  and 
cargo  seut  into  Baltimore  and  valued  at  $150,000!  His  brave  and 
successful  adventures  in  1813,  in  his  "  Comet "  and  afterwards  in 
the  famous  "Chasseur,"  "ubiquitous  as  the  Flying  Dutchman," 
sometimes  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  France ;  then  in  the 
British  and  Irish  channels;  and  anon,  among  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  have  become  matters  of  history,  and  fairly  rank  him  with 
the  greatest  of  our  naval  commanders.  The  "  Chasseur  "  captured 
no  less  than  eighty  vessels,  three  of  which  alone  were  valued  at 
$400,000;  and  it  was  Boyle  who  issued  the  burlesque  Proclamation 
in  the  British  Channel,  iu  which  he  declared  "all  the  ports,  harbors, 
bays,  creeks,  inlets,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  a  state  of  rigorous  blockade  "  by  the  Chasseur; 
a  proclamation  which  he  sent  to  London  in  a  cartel,  and  desired  "  to 
be  posted  up  at  Lloyd's  Coti'ee  House  1"  Kor  was  this  proclamation 
60  ridiculous  as  it  now  seems  to  the  sober  readers  of  1870,  for  the 
fear  inspired  iu  England  by  the  during  and  success  of  American 
privateei-s,  indescribable  to  people  of  our  day,  may  still  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact  that  "thirteen  guineas  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
was  paid  to  insure  vessels  cuross  the  Irish  Cluinnel!" 
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FROM   THE   END  OF    THE   WAR  WITH   GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OPENING  OF    THE 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


The  periods  we  have  been  describing  comprise  the  history  of 
Baltimore's  wonderful  and  rapid  growth  in  the  years  succeeding 
independence  of  Great  Britain.  This  growth  was  so  vast  that  it 
has  been  said  to  be  unexampled  in  the  history  of  cities.  It  was 
due,  first,  to  the  position  of  the  city,  geographically,  in  relation  to 
the  population,  productions  and  internal  trade  of  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  secondly,  to  the  assemblage  here  of  mercantile  men  and  others 
endowed  with  unusual  energy,  enterprise  and  talent,  from  all  parts  of 
North  America  and  Europe,  to  take  advantage  of  the  two  foremost 
staples  of  flour  and  tobacco ;  thirdly,  to  the  ship-building  of  our 
bay,  which  adapted  a  certain  class  of  vessels  for  freight  and  fleet- 
ness ;  and  fourthly,  to  the  pertinacious  aptitude  with  which  our  able 
citizens  improved  their  advantages,  at  all  hazards,  during  the  long 
European  wars,  employing  their  skill  not  only  in  domestic  trade,  as 
from  a  central  distributing  point,  but  for  a  world-wide  commerce. 
The  men  and  their  opportunities  were  remarkable.  They  were  men 
who  knew  that  the  greatest  success  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  not 
to  be  obtained  by  a  community  from  one  branch  of  business,  exclu- 
sively, but  that  importation  as  well  as  exportation  must  combine 
with  supply,  distribution,  freight,  and  commissions,  in  order  to 
create  a  substantial,  enduring  mart ;  in  other  words,  that  local  pros- 
perity, to  be  lasting,  must  depend  on  variety.  Accordingly,  it  is 
not  strange  to  see  that  the  handful  of  2,000  people  dwelling  in  the 
Baltimore-Town  of  1756,  had  increased  to  only  about  5,000  at  the 
Revolution;  but,  under  independence,  had  grown  to  62,738  in  1820, 
an  increase  of  16,183  from  1810,  and  of  almost  50,000  from  1790. 
This  was  the  unwonted  civic  growth,  which  was  properly  chronicled 
by  one  of  our  soberest  historians — Dr.  Jared  Sparks — as  "  un- 
equalled in  the  history  of  cities."  This  was  the  time  when  the 
great  and  early  commercial  houses,  founders  of  our  prosperity, 
still   controlled  it,  though  many  of  them  were  crippled  and  dis- 
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heartened  by  the  financial  misfortunes  we  have  deseribed,  conse- 
quent on  the  calamities  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  fatal  " accomiuodation  system"  that  had  been  practiced.  This 
was  the  time,  too,  wlien  the  trade  of  Baltimore  was  in  the  hands 
of  men,  whose  jiamis,  at  least,  should  be  most  resixjctfully  preserved 
in  a  work  tliat  puriK>rt8  to  sketch  its  history.  The  leaders  iu 
mercantile  circles  were,  then,  Smith  and  Buchanan,  the  Gilmors, 
William  I'attersou,  the  Wilsons,  llollins  &  McBlair,  Dugan,  tlie 
Browns,  the  Olivers,  the  McKims,  the  Thonqisons,  Von  Kapfl'  & 
Brune,  Mayer  &  Brantz,  Thomas  Tenuant,  ilenry  Payson,  William 
Lornian,  Henry  Seliroeder,  the  Konigs,  Carrcre,  the  McCullohs, 
the  lloffiuans,  Luke  Tiernan,  the  Ettings,  Garrett,  Talbot  Jones, 
Jacob  Albert,  Taylor  &  Keys,  Coale,  Strieker,  Sterrett,  Ilarrison, 
AVilliamson,  the  Appletons,  and  others  perhaps,  whose  names  do 
not  recur  to  us  as  we  write  this  rapid  catalogue. 

In  other  ancillary  oceujiations,  and  in  the  professions,  engaged 
in  practice,  or  in  miaiufacturing,  or  in  agricultural  pursuits,  or  in 
political  life,  were  such  men  as  General  Smith,  Edward  Johnson, 
WilliiiHi  I'iukney,  John  Purviance,  Bland,  Hoffman,  Mercditli, 
Mitchell,  .Tcunings,  the  Wiiicliestcrs,  and  ivicholsons,  Colonel  J.  E. 
Howard,  the  Carrolls(of  both  i'amilics),  Hughes,  Pcnni?igton,  Cooke, 
the  Kllicotts  and  Tysons  (pre-eminent  in  many  things),  Calhoun, 
Montgomery,  Winder,  the  Kevs.  I)rs.  Tiend,  Kemp,  Inglis,  Glendy, 
Dorsey,  Hollingsworth,  Morris,  Kell,  Giles,  Moale,  Gibson,  Moore, 
Rogci-s,  Doctors,  ])avidge,  Donaldson,  Alexander,  Gibson,  De  Butts, 
McDowell,  and  many  more,  all  of  whom,  and  in  all  classes,  are  still 
recollected  when  named,  as  persons  of  ilisHnM  httfiiu'iliiniit^^  men  of 
mark,  of  p\iblic  sjiirit,  prompt  and  prominent  in  every  scheme  of 
merit  and  enterprise. 

The  area  of  Baltimore,  built  over  at  that  lime,  was,  of  coiu'so,  by 
no  means  co-extensive,  even  as  a  skeleton,  with  the  present  occujaed 
limits.  The  thickly  itdiabited  jiarts  of  the  city  iu  the  west  were 
then  confined  between  Jones's  Falls  and  Greene  street,  and  between 
the  Basin  and  Mulberry  street;  while,  in  the  east,  from  the  Falls  to 
the  extreme  end  of  Fell's  Point  at  Waters's  Wiiarf,  there  were  wide 
gaps  along  the  "Causeway,"  east  of  Harford  Run;  while,  thence, 
north  of  Baltimore  street  and  east  of  Broadway,  the  county  was 
still  open  or  occupied  b\'  villas  and  l)urying  grounds.  West  of  the 
Falls  and  north  of  Saratoga  street,  the  impi-ovements  were  scattered. 
"Howard's  Park"  was  still  a  wood,  nor  hatl  the  wealthy  been  i>er- 
mitted  yet  to  purchase  sites  for  future  residences  among  its  nnfelled 
timber.    At  that  day,  Hanover  street  was  the  ^'■Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
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main  "  of  our  city — the  quiet  hauut  of  the  older  aristocracy — and, 
at  its  intersection  with  Baltimore  (then  Market)  street,  stood  the 
famous  "Indian  Queen  Inn,"  ke[>t  by  Gadsby,  and,  afterwards,  by 
David  Barnum,  and  almost  as  renowned  among  Baltimore  "  hostel- 
ries"  as  the  old  "Fountain  Inn"  of  Light  street,  in  which  was 
shown  the  untouched  room  of  Washington  and  the  Presidents,  until 
the  building  fell,  in  the  march  of  improvement,  during  the  present 
year.  Many  leading  families  still  dwelt  in  Sharp,  Camden,  Barrd, 
and  Conway  streets.  South  Charles  street  was  still  occupied  by 
some  of  the  French  refugees  and  their  descendants ;  while,  north  of 
Market  street,  it  had  become  a  feshionable  quarter,  as  were,  also, 
Lexington  and  Fa3-ette  streets  leading  from  it  to  the  "  Monument 
Square,"  in  which  the  Smiths,  the  Buchanans,  the  Swanns,  the  Gil- 
mors,  "VVilliamses,  Beattys  and  Taylors,  had  erected  those  stately 
mansions  now  hardly  discernible  in  the  Police  Buildings,  the 
Mayor's  temporary  Headquarters,  Guy's  Hotel,  the  Gilruor  House, 
and  the  restaurants  and  sporting  houses  that  have  usurped  the 
homes  of  the  long  dead  builders.  A  few  merchants  of  eminence 
still  kept  near  the  water  on  Lombard  street,  where  General  Samuel 
Smith,  Sherlock,  Robert  Gilnior,  Junior,  the  Dugans  and  Tlollinses 
had  their  costly  and  elegant  homes,  which  are  now  converted  into 
offices  or  have  yielded  place  for  wide  rows  of  substantial  ware- 
houses. The  old  Baltimore  Library  Company,  a  noble  institution  in 
its  day,  occupied  the  Holliday  street  floor  of  the  "  Assemdly  Rooms," 
— still  standing  at  the  corner  of  Fayette — now  the  rieketty  and 
unworthy  tenement  of  the  City  College,  but  then  the  "Almacks" 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  resort  of  all  the  Ijcuu  monde  of  our  city  during 
the  regular  "Assemblies"  of  every  winter,  and  especially  renowned 
as  the  scene  of  the  "Silver  Supper,"  spread  therein  after  the  ball 
given  in  the  adjoining  and  connected  theatre  in  honor  of  Lafayette, 
when  he  last  visited  us,  in  October,  1824. 

The  city  was,  of  course,  adorned  by  many  fine  residences,  the 
result  of  the  wealth  acquired  by  our  people;  but,  as  yet,  no  section 
had  been  fixed  on  as  pre-eminently  popular,  suitable,  or  fashionable 
for  an  exclusive  residence  quarter.  The  consequence  was  a  melange 
of  old  and  new,  of  brick  and  board,  of  architectural  taste  and 
rude  simplicity.  Many  of  the  streets  were  long  unsightly  from  the 
ununiformed,  militia-review  appearance  they  presented  of  tall  and 
short,  of  ragged  and  elegant,  until  the  new  comers  gave  tone  to  the 
district  by  improving  not  only  the  taste  but  the  value  of  the  property 
of  the  earlier  inhabitants,  thus  enabling  them  to  adorn  their  lots 
with  costlier  buildings.    It  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
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third  (Ifcatle  of  this  century  that  the  einiirration,  northwardly, 
along  Franklin  and  Cluirk-s  streets,  hegan  to  denote  the  fashionable 
tendency  towards  "  the  Park,"  which,  since  then,  has  been  shorn  of 
its  forest,  levele<l  into  squares,  cut  into  streets,  and  covered  with 
churches,  institutions  of  learning,  and  tlunisands  of  exquisite  resi- 
dences, forming  one  of  the  choicest  dwelling  districts  in  our  country. 
Up  to  that  jieriod  Washington's  Afonuniont,  still  not  quite  finished, 
loomed  up  on  a  stack  of  bare  Bloi>es,  washed  by  gullies  descending 
from  the  Monument's  base  to  the  natural  drain  now  known  as 
Centre  street.  The  Cathedral  and  tlie  Unitarian  Church,  stood 
"solitary  and  alone"  in  tlie  niidst  of  unoccupied  spaces,  while  a 
house  here  and  there,  dotted  the  distances  towards  Mulberry  and 
Saratoga  streets.  In  fact,  the  town  seemed  to  be  thinking  about 
its  next  step,  and  seriously  engaged  in  making  up  its  mind.  At 
best,  it  was  a  sort  of  outline  sketch  of  proi>oaed  grandeur.  In  the 
"New  Town"  all  improvements  were  but  "straggling"  from  Sara- 
toga 9trtH?t  nortlnvai'dly,  from  Eutaw  street  westwardly,  from  Barre 
street  southwardly,  and  from  Oay  street  eastwardly ;  while  in  the 
"Old  Town,"  all  north  of  Baltimore  street,  was  nearly  as  bare 
of  edifices  as  "Hampstead  llill"  or  "Callow's  Barrow." 

This  is  a  time — before  the  introduction  of  railways — when  it  is 
projier  to  make  mention  of  some  three  or  four  Old-Baltimore  institu- 
tions, which  are  fast  fading  away  in  the  world's  progress :  we  mean 
the  vast  blue,  white-canvased  Conestoga  wagons,  their  grand  IVun- 
Bylvauiaii  hoi-ses,  the  Stage  Coaches,  and  the  Taverns  or  Inns,  with 
their  conspicuous  "signs,"  their  substantiid  fare,  wide  yards,  and 
liberal  stables;  and  the  frocked  wagoners  and  teamsters  who  drove 
or  tended  their  stalwart  beasts,  for  burthen  or  for  market.  These 
Taverns  and  their  signs  were  frequent  reminders  to  Englislimen  of 
the  country  inns  found  in  every  British  town  and  hamlet ;  and,  alas! 
but  few  of  them  remain  among  us  of  the  jireseut  generation.  These 
were  still  the  times  of  horseback  and  .saddle-bag  traveling.  Most 
of  our  citizens  who  have  not  passed  far  beyond  middle  life,  will  still 
remember  the  "Golden  Horse,"  wliich  swung  so  gaudily  at  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Franklin  and  Howard  streets ;  and  the 
"  White  Swan,"  which  still  floats,  like  a  dim  ghost  of  its  former  self, 
on  the  sign,  a  square  beyond,  at  the  southeastern  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Eutaw,  while  the  "Golden  Lamb"  reclined  on  its  rich  yellow 
fleece,  until  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  northwestern  corner  of  Paca  and 
Franklin  streets,  until  it  was  supplanted  by  a  confectionery ;  or 
the  "  Black  Horse,"  and  some  other  country  inns,  beyond  the  turn 
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of  Franklin  street  into  Pennsylvania  avenue.  Then  there  was  the 
"Han<l  Tavern"  and  yard,  still  surviving,  on  Paca  near  Lexington, 
giving  refuge  to  the  market  people  and  their  wagons  and  cattle ;  and 
the  chained  "  Black  Bear"  Inn,  designed  for  the  same  purposes, 
next  to  the  corner  of  Howard,  on  Saratoga  street,  wliere  the  IJevans 
now  cut  and  carve  their  marble  mantels  and  tombs.  The  more  aris- 
tocratic "  General  Wayne"  Iiui, — Cugle  &  Frost's  stylish  "  hostelrie" 
for  Western  travelers,  horse-dealers,  and  cattle-drovers, — was  at  the 
corner  of  Paca  and  Baltimore  streets,  where  the  revolutionary  hero 
etill  faint]}-  survives  on  the  weather-beaten  sign,  which  we  remember 
seeing  raised  to  its  present  place  more  than  forty  years  ago.  The 
"May  Pole  "was  still  further  south  of  this,  on  Paca  and  German, 
and  the  "Three  Tuns  Tavern,"  yet  beyond,  at  the  corner  of  Paca 
and  Pratt.  These  were  the  main  houses  of  entertainment,  cattle 
yards,  and  stables,  for  horse-dealers,  wagoners,  and  cattle  men,  west 
of  the  Falls;  while  "Old  Town"  had  its  famous  "Bull's  Head,"  on 
Front  street,  the  "  Rising  Sun,"  on  High  street,  and  the  well-known 
"  nabl)ersett'8,"  whose,  hospitable  doors  and  excellent  tables  were 
alwa^^s  o[>en  to  the  dealers  and  farmers  of  Harford  county  especially. 
The  old  "  Fountain  Inn,"  with  its  limpid,  gushing  sign,  was  always 
the  {)et  of  the  Eastern  Shoremen,  (so  accessible  as  they  came  up 
Light  street  front  the  Basin,)  long  after  it  ceased  to  be  the  pet  of 
the  Presidents,  after  Jefferson's  day  and  the  rise  of  the  "  Indian 
Que«n,"  under  Gadsby's  auspices,  and,  long  subsequently,  to  "  Bar- 
nuni's,"  in  the  S<iuare,  and  "  The  Eutaw  House,"  which  were  the 
two  first  inns  that  wholly  discarded  the  old-fashioned  index  of  a 
"sign."  At  most  of  these,  in  the  day  of  turnpikes,  the  daily, 
tri-weekly,  or  weekly  Stage  Coach  called  regularly,  with  sounding 
hom,  to  take  up  the  passengers  "  booked "  at  the  office.  The 
Western  taverns  were  filled  with  staunch,  rough  teamsters  and 
drovers;  and  the  tavern  3'ards,  generally  occujiiod  by  fat  cattle  for 
the  shambles,  and  splendid  horses,  for  sale,  trade,  or  swap;  while 
wesfwardly  from  Howard  street,  along  Friiiiklin  to  its  junction 
with  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  out  .the  avenue  to  George  street, 
and  often  beyond  it,  in  the  busy  season,  one-half  of  this  great  high- 
way was  nightly  blocked  uj*  by  the  ponderous  Concstoga  wagons, 
and  their  su^Hjrb  teams  feeding  or  munching  in  a  trough  fastened  to 
the  wagon-iKiles.  Next  day  they  delivered  their  tlour,  whiskey,  and 
jirovisions  along  Howard  and  other  streets,  and  quickly  reloaded  with 
groceries,  dry  and  fancy  goods  for  the  West,  and  speedil}'  set  forth 
with  their  four  or  six-in-liand  team,  each  auimul  tinkling  his  jolly 
crest  of  a  dozen  bells  along  the  narrow  defiles  of  the  Alleghaniea, 
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the  (Irivere  crackins?  their  luigc  savage  whips,  giving  notice  of  eacf 
other's  approach  in  the  iimny  passes  of  the  mountains  or  valleys. 

But  Bahiniorc  was  to  take  a  fresh  start  in  the  race  of  prosperity. 
She  had  heeii  temporarily  disheartened  and  erippled,  but  not  de- 
Btroyed  ;  for  her  natural  resources  could  not  be  taken  away,  and  the 
peo[ile  who  had  improved  them  in  earlier  days  were  still  at  hand  to 
engage  in  new  operations.  The  men  of  enterprise  and  talent  were 
still  there,  and  though  not  so  young  or  hojieful,  were  nevertheless 
not  without  zeal  and  enterprise,  tempered  by  experience.  They  saw 
that  a  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  American  trade,  not  only 
by  the  cessation  of  war  at  home  and  in  Europe,  but  that  great  ma- 
terial improvements  in  transportation,  steam,  and  the  rivalries  of 
successful  ti'a<le  were  operating  on  the  minds  of  younger  men  of 
equal  intelligence,  in  other  sections' of  tlie  n;ition  ;  and  that,  when 
success  creates  rivals,  peace  not  only  afibrds  but  stimulates  the  means 
for  successful  rivalry.  They  saw  tliat  labor,  iiatience,  cajiital  wore 
to  take  the  place  of  that  rapid,  daring,  war-comnieree,  which  had 
so  magically  assisted  the  fortunes  of  American,  and  esf>ocial]y 
Baltimore  merchants,  for  twenty  or  tliirty  years.  They  saw  that 
enterprise,  to  be  repaid,  must  be  content  with  slower  processes,  and 
that  the  clipper  of  our  Bay  was  no  longer  the  Aladdin  of  their 
counting-houses. 

AVith  this  patience  at  heart,  though,  of  course  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted, an  auspicio\i9  change  took  ]ilace  iti  the  commercial  affiiirs 
of  Baltimore  between  1820  and  182-i.  Capital  and  enterprise 
again  became  active.  The  extensive  cstablisLmeats  and  ventures 
became  nion-  limited,  but  were  still  significant  in  both  foreitrn  and 
domestic  trade.  The  tables  of  exports  of  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
duce from  Baltimore  in  1822  and  182;?,  disclose  a  substantial  and 
less  speculative  commerce  with  Holland,  Kugland,  France,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  Italy,  the  West  ladies.  South  America,  and  the 
British  possessions  in  America.    The  values  of  this  trade  were  large: 


1822. 

isa. 

Domestic  articles  in  American  vessels, 

Domestic  articles  in  Forcij^u  vessels 

Foreign  articles  in  .\nieric^in  vesstels, 

Foreign  articles  in  Foreign  vessels, 

$2,017,989 
323,245 

1,2.')»,II72 
19,130 

$3,0.^,543 
861,511 

1,747,  .574 
00,281 

14,520,856 

15,263,909 
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In  1824  the  increase  of  exports  was  still  greater,  as  the  trade  to 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies  gained  considerably,  wliile  the  com- 
merce with  South  America,  in  particular,  began  to  advance  very 
rapidly.  Baltimore  was  then,  undoubtedly,  still  the  largest  flour 
market  in  the  world,  sending  forth  in  1822,  205,345  barrels ;  and 
244,950  in  1828.  Of  tobacco,  we  shipped  to  foreign  countries, 
19,250  hogsheads  in  1822,  and  21,733  hogsheads  in  1823  ;  as  well  as 
large  quantities  of  provisions  and  manufactured  goods.  The 
inspections  of  flour  in  Baltimore  for  1822,  displayed  a  total  of 
413,231  barrels,  while  the  iusj:)ections  of  Philadelphia  for  the  same 
period,  showed  but  270,527 ;  being  little  more  than  two-thirds  the 
amount  for  the  same  year  in  Baltimore. 

In  the  city,  and  within  the  compass  of  twenty  miles  around  it, 
there  were  upwards  of  sixty  grain  mills,  of  various  descriptions,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  fully  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollare  were 
invested.  This,  of  course,  was  an  element  of  great  prosjiective 
wealth,  especially  as  the  water  power  for  manufactures,  within  the 
ratUus  of  those  twenty  miles,  at  Patapsco  Falls,  Great  Guni)Owder 
Falls,  Little  Gunpowder  Falls,  Jones's  Falls,  Gwynn's  Falls,  llening 
Run,  Union  Run,  "Winter's  Run,  and  the  Patuxeut,  was  capable  of 
running  1,013,000  spindles.  Hence,  the  new  direction  of  enterprise 
and  capital  began  to  find  manufactures  an  important  branch  of  Bal- 
timore industry  witli  so  much  water  jjower  at  command,  eight  of 
these  streams  being  certainly  capable  of  giving  motion  to  ma- 
chinery. The  first  three  cotton  factories  established  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Baltimore,  the  Union,  the  Powhatan  and  the  Washington, 
were  formed  during  the  commercial  restrictions  before  the  war  with 
England  in  1812 ;  and  though  successful  as  long  as  these  restrictions 
lasted,  they  soon  felt  the  depressing  influence  of  foreign  competition 
when  they  ceased  ;  yet,  though  they  drooped  awhile,  they  were  not 
abandoned,  for  the  people  in  many  quarters  had  become  habituated 
to  the  goods  produced  in  this  vicinity,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cheapness 
of  foreign  fabrics,  preferred  the  American,  in. consequence  of  their 
more  durable  qualities.  The  Cotton  Factory  Companies  in  this 
vicinity  in  1824,  were  the  Union,  on  the  Patapsco,  with  two  fac- 
tories ;  the  Powhatan,  on  Gwynn's  Falls,  with  one  factory ;  the 
Warren,  on  the  Great  Gunpowder,  with  two  factories ;  the  Patapsco, 
on  the  Patapsco,  with  one ;  the  Washington,  on  Jones's  Falls, 
with  one ;  the  Lanvale,  on  Jones's  Falls,  with  one ;  the  Maryland,  on 
the  Little  Gunpowder,  with  one  ;  the  Thistle,  on  the  Patapsco,  with 
one ;  the  Ivy,  on  the  Patapsco,  with  one ;  the  Savage,  on  the 
Patuxent,  with  one ;  and  the  Eagle,  (run  by  steam,)  in  the  city  of 
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Baltimore,  with  one;  in  all  13  foctories,  running  27,004  spiiulles, 
565  }X)wer  looms,  6  printing  tables,  and  employing  2,S00  persons. 
On  these  same  streams  there  were  also  52  flour  mills,  6  iron  works, 
1  woollen  and  carding  factory,  2  pajKJr  mills,  3  iKJwdor  mills,  2 
copper  works,  27  saw  mills,  1  chocolate  factory,  and  2  old  iroa 
works,  no  longer  in  operation.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  yarn  then 
iniiiinfiiclurcd  was  wrought  into  cloths  either  at  the  factories  or  by 
hand-looms  in  and  about  the  city.  The  Western  and  Southwestern 
States  consumed  large  quantities  of  these  fabrics,  while  the  South 
American  traile  began  to  demand  them  for  the  Spanish  and  Bra- 
zilian provinces,  as  well  as  for  Mexico.  Our  manufacturing  interests 
seemed  to  be  firmly  established  ;  and  so  prosperous  was  the  enter- 
prise that  the  Eastern  States  began  soon  to  establish  Eastern  men 
among  us  to  bring  lli(ir  fabrics  into  a  Middle  State  market  which 
was  becoming  perhajis  a  dangerous  rival  in  that  species  of  Xew 
Ensrlaud's  industry.* 

The  resources  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  affluents,  from  land  and 
water,  were  considered  of  themselves  suthcicnt  to  suijjiort  a  great 
city;  and,  though  most  carelessly  and  uneconomically  used,  (so  far, 
at  least,  as  the  tisheries  and  oyster  interests  are  concerned,)  have 
within  late  years  demonstrated  this  fact,  as  the  statistics  of  our 
trade  will  hereafter  disclose.  But  our  commerce  was  not  to  be 
80  <'Onfincd  or  restricted.  The  shipments  of  1822  and  1823  showed 
that  we  had  no  crushing  rivalry  to  contend  with  in  trade  that  cir- 
cumstances had  so  greatly  changed.  Our  ships  went  prii)ci[>ally  to 
the  Spanish  Main,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  Brazil,  to  Chili,  Peru  and 
Mexico,  and  this  spiccies  of  commerce,  in  succeeding  years,  has  fixed 
itself  upon  a  fair  basis  of  e<jiuility,  so  far  as  our  enterjirise  and 
capital  were  able  to  support  it  in  competition  with  other  ports.  A 
commerce  %vith  India  and  China,  has  been  maintained  also,  at  times, 
(ifi  Hfifdmore  (wcounf,  from  other  <aties,  and  occasionally  directly. 
It  is,  we  think,  nevertheless,  quite  evident  to  any  one  who  survey's 
the  entire  ticld  of  Maryland  foreign  commerce,  since  the  collapse 
after  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  that  our  commercial  enter- 
prise never  assumed  again  entirely  the  proportions  it  showed  in  the 

'Manufactures  (except  of  flour  and  pi^  iron)  had  been  ooademned  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  British  government,  so  tliat,  before  the  Revolution  we  may  he  said 
to  have  \>een  little  more  than  agricultural  consumei-s  of  the  p rod iii't ions  of  old 
England.  Wo  were  allowed  to  fi»h  and  to  fann,  and  to  buy  Biitish  ennimiHlitieg 
■when  we  could  pay  for  tliem  ;  but  our  domestic  industry  was  forbidden.  Tliere 
■were  attempts  at  woollen  factories  iu  Dorchester  county,  but  unsucces.'ifMl ;  and 
in  1749  there  were  ei({ht  funiaccs  and  nine  forges  in  the  Province.  ^Ye  etported 
pit/  iron  profitably  to  fjiir/land  before  and  after  the  war  nf  1770. 
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years  before  it.  Our  people  seem  to  have  been  impresscil  with  the 
idea,  since  then,  tliat  the  first  duty  of  Baltimore  was  to  recover  pos- 
6068ion  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  country;  and  hence  probably 
more  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  magical  change  which  the 
"  Internal  Improvement"'  system  was  to  produce,  as  soon  as  fresh 
modes  of  communication  were  opened  with  the  growing  West 
and  its  dependencies.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  if  we 
could  soonest  reach  the  vast  Western  trade  by  the  shortest  route, 
we  should  command  it;  and  that  Baltimore  would  be  re-established, 
and  advance  to  continental  supremacy.  While  waiting  these  long 
years  for  the  fruition  of  this  hoi^e,  it  is  possible  that  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  our  city  have  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  they 
might  have  done  under  ditferent  inspirations;  yet,  certain  it  is, 
that,  ever  since  1824,  1825,  the  minds  of  our  people  have  been 
greatly  concerned  with  canals  and  railways,  and  the  supreme  results 
they  were  to  produce  for  Baltimore  and  Maryland. 

The  only  Western  public  roads  practicable  for  wheeled  vehicles,  as 
late  as  1772,  were  those  from  Fredericktown  to  Annap)li8  and  Balti- 
more. The  road  to  Annajwlis,  from  the  superior  trading  facilities 
of  that  place  over  those  of  Baltimore  before  the  Revolution,  was  the 
Jirst  made  by  the  settlers.  It  ran  by  Sandy  Spring,  an  old  settle- 
ment founded  by  James  Brooke  before  1730.  The  road  to  Balti- 
more, which  passed  the  Patapseo  Falls  three  miles  above  the  Mills, 
was  not  in  operation  until  17(50.  There  were  many  "bridle  roads" 
traversed  on  horseback,  or  with  packs;  and  numerous  "rolling- 
roads,"  adjacent  to  navigable  streams,  used  by  the  neighboring 
planters  for  the  transportation  of  their  tobacco,  which,  tightly 
packed  iu  staunch  hogsheads,  hooped  in  the  most  substantial  way, 
were  slowlj'  rolled  by  at  least  two  laborers  to  the  place  of  shipment. 
Several  of  these  primitive  roads  are  yet  distinguishable  in  Harford 
conntj-,  and  one  is  still  so  designated  near  Elk  Ridge  Landing,  a  jiort 
which,  in  those  days,  was  the  favorite  depot  of  the  farmers  of  the 
vicinaifc,  whence  their  commodities  were  taken  in  seasroinjj  vessels 
of  light  draft  directly  to  Europe.*  After  the  Revolutionary  War 
things  improved,  and  the  trains  of  pack-horses  were  gradually 
abandoned,  as  that  well-reniembered  institution,  the  "  Conestoga 
Wagon,"  came  into  use  with  improved  thoroughfares.  Between 
1805  and  1810  three  turnpikes  were  chartered  by  Maryland,  leading 
from  Baltimore  to  Western  Maryland  and  ditierent  parts  of  Penusyl- 

•  The  relatives  of  tho  writer  liave  loaded  vessels  in  1795  for  Holland,  with  toTjacco, 
on  the  Patapseo,  a  few  yards  east  of  tho  spot  where  the  viaduct  of  the  railroad  to 
Washington  now  crosses  that  river  near  the  Relay  House. 
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vaiiia ;  ami  their  roads  to  York,  Reisterstown  and  Frederick  were 
built  most  tliorouglily,  so  as  to  resist  the  weight  and  wear  of  the 
enoruious  burthens  of  produce  brought  over  them  to  this  market. 
The  average  cost  of  these  roads  was  from  8,000  to  10,000  dollars  a 
mile.  Subsequently,  four  other  turnpikes  were  finished  to  Wash- 
ington, Belle  Air,  Uavre  de  Grace,  and  the  Falls;  so  that  in  1825, 
there  were  seven  broad,  substantial,  well-built  avenues  proceeding 
hence  Xorth,  South,  East  and  West.  The  great  National  road  from 
Wheeling  to  Cumberland,  too,  was  continued  by  the  banks  of  our 
city,  and  three  other  banks  in  the  west  of  Maryland.  These  insti- 
tutions being  retjuired  by  the  State,  as  a  condition  of  renewal  of 
their  charters,  to  make  fifty-eight  miles  of  this  road  on  the  same 
construction  as  the  "  Natioiml." 

But  new  ideas  of  progress  were  soon  to  change  the  slow  systems  of 
conveyance  by  horse  and  mule,  by  roads  and  sails.  Turnpikes,  and 
even  canals,  were  to  give  place  to  steam  and  railways. 

In  December,  1823,  a  town  meeting  was  hold  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  E.xehange,  (now  our  post-otHee  building,)  to  take  the  opinion 
of  tlic  people  on  the  subject  of  canals,  and  esj)ecially  to  discover 
whether  the  citizens  pre  finned  a  canal  to  be  made  A'/'.s<  to  the  Susque- 
hanna river  or  to  the  Ohio,  A  great  majority,  it  seems,  preferred 
the  canal  to  the  Susquehanna.  Accordingly,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  Assembly  then  in  session  authorizing  the  corporation  of  the  city 
to  make  a  canal  to  the  hea<l  of  tide-water  on  the  Susquehanna,  and 
thence  to  the  Conewaga  falls  in  I'eunsylvania,  if  such  an  extension 
Bhould  be  permitted  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  Another 
act  was  also  passed  incorporating  a  company  to  make  a  canal  from 
tlic  tide-water  of  the  l*otomac  to  the  Ohio  river,  if  assented  to  by 
the  national  government  and  the  States  through  which  the  canal 
would  jmss.  In  the  Assemlily  of  the  next  year,  1824,  the  act  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  incorporating  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Company,  was  confirmed  ;  and  in  1825,  stock  to  the  amount  of  the 
State's  interest  in  the  Potomac  Canal  Company,  with  5,000  nddi- 
tional  shares,  were  to  be  vested  in  the  new  Company  on  the  part  of 
Maryland.  A  similar  number  of  shares  was  to  be  taken  in  tiie  Sus- 
quehanna Company,  then  again  inoorporated,  the  old  Susquehanna 
Canal  Company's  interest  being  secured  in  the  new  one.  At  the 
Bession  of  our  Assembly  in  182ti,  another  act  incorporated  the  Tenn- 
sylvania  and  Maryland  Canal  Company. 

The  proposed  Chesapeake  and  Oluo  Canal  had  been  cherished  up 
to  this  year  as  the  best  scheme  for  the  interests  of  Baltimore  and  the 
"West;  but,  in  July  of  1826,  the  estimates  of  the  probable  cost  and 
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difficulty  of  constructing  such  a  canal  over  the  mountains  were  made 
and  published  by  an  able  engineer,  General  Bernard,  and  the  hojws 
of  our  citizens  immediately  fell.  They  became  satisfied  that  the 
c(jmpletion  of  the  work,  even,  would  be  of  no  practical  advantage 
to  our  city,  so  long  as  the  eastern  teniwms  of  the  work  was  071 
the  Potomac.  For  several  months  there  was  much  doubt  and  much 
consultation  among  our  mercantile  leaders,  until  finally,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  inaugurated  at  a 
private  meeting  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  influential  men  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Brown,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1827. 
An  act  of  our  Assembly,  comprising  a  charter,  drawn  up  by  John 
VanLear  McMahon,  Esq.,  was  passed  immediately,  (in  fact,  the  first 
railroad  charter  obtained  in  the  United  States,)  and,  the  proposed 
amount  of  stock  being  speedily  taken,  the  Company  was  duly  organ- 
ized on  the  12th  of  April,  1827,  with  Philip  E.  Thomas,  President, 
George  Brown,  Treasurer,  and  twelve  directors,  (Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton  at  their  head,)  of  whom  but  one  survives  in  1870.  But 
this  project,  so  successfully  inaugurated,  and  now  in  such  success- 
ful oiKiration,  did  not  obliterate  the  Pcnnsylvanian  schemes  of  our 
IJeople.  The  Susquehanna  connections  were  always  favorites  with 
Baltimoreans ;  and  accordingly,  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road Company  was  chartered  by  our  Assembly  otsthe  13th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1828  ;  and  when  the  books  tor  subscription  were  opened  here  in 
March  of  that  year,  such  was  the  anxiety  to  secure  shares  that  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  proposed  capital  was  at  once  under- 
written. In  18.54,  this  road  was  consolidated  with  the  York  and 
Cumberland  Railroad;  and  now,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Northern 
Central,"  unites  at  llarrisburg  with  the  Pennsylvania  Central  and 
its  great  communications  with  the  West,  while,  by  other  routes,  it 
preserves  its  connections  with  the  lakes  at  Erie  and  with  Northern 
and  Eastern  New  York.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  not 
abandoned  in  this  change  of  system ;  but  it  stopped  wisely  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  at  Cumberland ;  and,  instead  of 
fulfilling  its  original  and  boasted  destiny  of  wielding  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  West,  has  long  divided  its  ojicrations  between  politics 
and  the  carrying  of  coal  and  grain  to  Georgetown  from  Western 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  was  not  until  some  years  after,  that  the 
bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  tide  on  the 
Susquehanna,  or  that  the  canal,  and  afterwards  a  railroad,  were 
made  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Qiesapeake.  The  corner-stones 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Obio  Railroad  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal — the  great  rivals  of  that  day — were  both  laid  with  imposing 
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ceremonies  on  the  4th  of  July,  1828,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton 
oiiiciathig  for  the  road,  and  President  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the 
canal.*  Of  the  impracticahility  of  the  latter  enterprise,  General 
Bernard,  as  we  have  seen,  had  apprised  the  speculative  dreamers  of 
182(j,  1827,  and  the  truth  of  his  calculations  has  been  entirely  veri- 
fied by  the  test  of  practical  experience  after  vast  and  unrepaid  ex- 
I>enditures  by  states  and  individuals. 

On  the  14th  December,  1829,  thirty-seven  persons  were  drawn,  by 
one  horee,  in  a  car  with  four  friction  wlieels,  invented  by  Mr.  Ross 
AVinans,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  This  was  done,  to  the 
amazement  of  crowds,  on  bar  iron  rails,  imported  duty  free,  fastened 
on  pine  scantling  and  sujiported  by  cross  ties  of  locust  and  cedar,  on 
the  fii'st  track  of  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  had 
been  completed  from  the  dejxjt,  on  West  Pratt  street,  near  the 
"Washington  road,  to  Uwyun's  Falls.  This  was  regarded  as  an 
aatouishiug  victory  at  a  time  when  the  sjjeed  of  locomotive  engines 
di^l  not  exceed  six  miles  [per  hour;  nor  was  it  yet  determined  what 
soit  of  propulsive  power  would  be  most  advautageou.sly  employed  on 
railways.  Accordingly,  iu  1830,  our  old  friend,  Evan  Thomas,  brother 
of  the  I'rcsident  of  the  road,  was  not  deterred  from  displaying  his 
car  called  the  "  Jiolus,"  wiiich,  rigged  with  sails,  was  driven  by 
the  winds,  and  used  to  attract  eager  crowds  of  youngsters  and  old 
folks,  who,  like  ourselves,  considered  these  thiugs  the  solved  marvels 
of  the  age. 

AVhile  these  material  improvements  were  devising  for  the  future, 
Baltimore  took  other  steps  for  intellectual  advancement.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  Robert  Giliiior  was  President,  the 
Maryland  Institute  of  Arts,  ^\^  Stewart,  I'resident,  and  the  First 
AtheuBDum  Library  and  Rending  RooniS  were  iucorix)rated,  and 
the  Athenjcuni  building  erected  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul  and 
Lexington  streets — destroyed  by  tire,  in  1835.  Besi^les  these,  acts  of 
incorporation  were  obtained  for  the  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  Steam  Navigation  Companj-;  the  Fireman's  Insurance 
Company ;  the  Lafayette  Beneficial  Society ;  the  I'atapsco  Fire  Engine 
Company,  the  .tEtna  Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  ;  and 
the  Seaman's  Union  Bethel.  Charters  were  also  granted  for  the 
American  Insurance  Comi>any;  the  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
Baltimore  and  I'otomac  Companies;  the  Baltimore  Pittston  Coal 
Company;  tlie  Elysville  Manufacturing  Company;  the  Baltimore 

•  The  comer-stone  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquohiinna  Railroad  was  laid  on  the 
8th  of  Augtisl,  1B29,  one  hundred  years  from  the  datu  of  the  passage  of  the  law  for 
the  laying  out  of  Baltimore-Towu  iu  1730. 
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Flint  Glass  Company ;  the  Maryland  Mining  and  Iron  Companies, 
and  the  Shot  Tower  Companies,  one  of  whose  towers — two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet  high — still  remains  at  the  corner  of  Front  and 
East  Lafayette  streets.  On  the  2l8t  of  September,  1829,  the  first 
public  school  was  opened  in  our  city,  and  the  system  inaugurated 
which,  with  various  changes,  has  proved  materially  useful  to 
thousands  of  our  citizens.  In  Mareh,  1827,  William  Pattei-sou,  one 
of  our  wealthiest  and  most  active  commercial  men,  presented  to  the 
city  two  srjuarea  of  ground  on  llannistead  Hill  for  a  public  walk, 
which,  with  additions  since  made  by  purchase,  is  now  known  as 
"  Patterson  Park,"  and  includes  within  its  boundaries  a  few  of  the 
remaining  earthworks  thrown  uj>  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore  during 
the  war  of  1812.  In  that  year,  too,  (1827,)  the  fiojmlation  had  out- 
grown its  customary  supply  of  ice  from  home  resources,  and  began 
first  to  imjiort  it  from  the  Northern  States.  In  1832  and  1834,  we 
did  not  oscajie  from  the  Asiatic  Cholera  which,  at  that  time,  was 
running  it^  course  arotmd  the  world ;  the  visitation  of  1832  being 
more  disastrous  and  of  longer  continuance  than  the  subsequent  one. 
In  1835,  the  stock  debt  of  the  city  was  but  about  one  million  of 
dollars,  chiefly  for  internal  improvements;  and  it  was,  in  this  year, 
that  another  effort  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  and  the  Susquehanna  Railway.  The  branch  railroad  to 
Wa.sliington  City  was  also  opened  successfully  at  this  time ;  and 
vast  gambling  si)eculation8  took  place  in  the  stock  of  the  Canton 
Laud  Company,  shareis,  on  which  $54  had  been  paid,  selling  as  high 
as  $260  in  Northern  cities,  whose  people  were  momentarily  bewildered 
by  the  prosyiect  of  realizing  inlmense  fortunes  by  the  sale  of  lots  in 
this  finely  seated  property  on  our  eastern  limits.  In  this  year,  too, 
Baltimore  sutfered  from  the  riots  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the 
Bank  of  Maryland  and  of  several  other  money  institutions,  in  which 
large  numbei's  of  our  people  had  either  deposited  or  invested.  The 
mob  destroyed  much  private  properly  (for  which  the  tax-payers 
were  subsequently  obliged  to  recom})ense  the  owners,)  before  the 
disgraceful  outrage  was  finally  suppressed,  mainly  by  the  tact  and 
courage  of  the  veteran.  General  Samuel  Smith,  who,  at  the  ago  of 
eighty,  headed  the  well  disjx>sed  citizens,  and  produced  order  from 
the  chaos  of  several  days'  rioting. 

Internal  improvements  by  canal  and  railway  advanced  slowly, 
for  it  was  discovered  that  the  scumx  of  railroads  was,  in  reality, 
to  lie  developed  while  the  roads  themselves  were  building.  In  many 
resjtects,  indeed,  our  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Susquehanna  railways, 
■were  the  pioneer  roads  of  the  world,  as  they  certainly  were  of  the 
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United  States.  In  1836,  the  stock  of  the  Snsf^uehnnna  Tide  "Water 
Canal,  was  taken  in  the  month  of  June,  and  in  1837,  the  I'hiladel- 
phia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railway  was  completed  and  [>ut  in 
successfnl  operation,  the  jia^sengers  crossing  the  Susquehanna  at 
Havre  de  Grace  in  a  steamer,  specially  constructed  for  them,  their 
baggage  and  lieavy  freight. 

On  the  llth  of  -May,  1837,  the  banks  of  this  city,  following  those 
of  rhiladelphia  and  New  York,  suspended  specie  payments,  and 
continued  the  suspension  until  the  13th  of  August,  1838.  On  the 
10th  of  October,  1839,  the}'  again  susjTended  and  refused  specie  until 
February,  1841,  when  they  resumed  payment — but  for  eight  days  onfy. 
The  final  and  lasting  resumption,  did  not  occur  until  the  ^d  of  May, 
1842.  The  interruption  of  specie  payments  during  these  disastrous 
years,  gave  op[K>rtunitie8  for  all  sorts  of  speculations  and  inventions, 
for  the  supply  of  what  could  or  would  pass  among  the  people  for 
money.  This  was  the  reign  of  foul  rags,  coarsely  called  "  shin- 
plaMers"  whose  speculative  inventors  palmed  them  on  tlie  credulous 
public,  and,  of  course,  failing,  inflicted  serious  losses  on  the  com- 
munity. "  Orders  "  for  money  were  issued,  also.  Inyhe  Corjwration 
of  Baltimore,  and  by  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Railroad  C()ni[iany ; 
and,  for  a  long  time,  funiished  the  only  relinUe  fractional  currency 
during  the  specie  suspension.  But,  througli  all  these  fiorilous  times, 
Baltimore  sustained  herself  bravely  and  successfully,  improving  the 
city,  and  doing  a  fair  share  of  general  business;  and,  while  other 
cities  reeled  before  the  storm,  passed  through  it  without  serious 
calamity.  From  that  time  onward,  until  1S.j7,  our  progress  was 
equal,  though  slow  and  substantial,  receiving,  indeeii,  considerable 
impet>is  from  the  opening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  to 
the  Ohio  River  in  1853;  of  the  Susquehanna  Road;  of  the  Tide- 
water Canal,  and  of  the  continuation  of  our  railway  systems,  as  far 
as  St.  Louis,  (918  miles,)  in  June,  1857.  But  1857,  will  be  remem- 
bereil  by  American  merchants,  as  an  unfortunate  and  dishcarti-ning 
year  in  commercial  experience.  Since  the  crisis,  tw<nty  ycai-s  liefore, 
of  1887,  there  had  been  no  revulsion  in  monetary  and  mercantile 
affairs,  so  embarrassing  as  that  through  which  the  tra<ling  conv 
muuity  then  passed.  I'roperty  of  all  kinds,  real  and  jx-isonal, 
depreciatetl  beyond  previous  experience ;  and,  of  course,  labor  fell 
with  conmiodities ;  while  loans  of  money  demanded  exorbitant 
premiums.  This  was  the  liigh-day  of  shavers  and  brokers  and 
unconscionable  moneyed-men.  The  calamity  atHictetl  the  old  world 
as  well  as  the  new.  "The  liest  and  the  worst  mercantile  houses 
were   alike  prostrated   by  the  tempest,"  writes  a  comuiercial   au- 
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thority,  "  and  thousands  who  stood  deservedly  hip:h  in  means  and 
credit  at  the  oitening  of  the  year,  were  rediiceil  to  comparative 
dependence  or  real  indigence."  The  causes  of  these  disasters  wei-e 
attril)Uted  to  the  usual  initiatives  of  "  hard  times  ; "  viz.,  a  mania  for 
fancy  stock  speculations ;  a  gambling  in  the  values  of  commodities  ; 
a  manifest  increase  of  cottsumern  over  producers;  and  gross  defects  in 
the  banking  system  of  the  country. 

But,  in  1857,  as  in  18:37,  Baltimore  fairly  sustained  her  credit 
throughout  the  fatal  year,  the  number  of  failures  occurring  here,  dur- 
ing tliat  period,  not  averaging  more  than  one  to  twevty  for  those  in 
all  the  other  leading  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States.  That 
we  were  not  without  trade  of  significance,  in  that  year,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  we  exported  $11,398,948,  in  commodities,  and  imported 
to  the  value  of  $11,054,076,  while  the  extension  of  our  railway  to 
the  Ohio,  already  mentioned,  put  us  in  communication  (though  not 
yet  perfectly)  with  most  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States, 
by  continuous  lines  of  railway  extending  over  five  thousand  miles. 
The  prositerity  and  the  general  advancement  of  the  city  were 
still  further  demonstrated  by  the  census  returns  for  1850,  which 
showed  that  in  tlic  decade  between  that  year  and  1840  our  jjopula- 
tion  had  been  augmented  hy  the  extraordinary  increase  of  tJ6,741, 
the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  being  169,054.  This  was  a  greater 
relative  increase  than  in  any  of  the  decades  between  1790 — the  date 
of  the  first  national  census — and  1850,  the  augmentation  being 
12,611,  between  1790  and  1800  ;  of  9,469,  between  1800  and  1810  ;  of 
27,155,  between  1810  and  1820  ;  of  17,887,  between  1820  and  1830 ; 
and  of  21,688,  between  1830  and  1840. 

The  growth  of  the  city  was  indeed  perfectly  visible  to  the  most 
careless  observer.  As  we  had  in  1816,  been  the  first  city  of  the 
Union  to  introduce  the  general  use  of  gas  as  au  illinuinating  material, 
and,  in  1827  to  rcfjuire  the  incorporation  of  the  first  great  railroad, 
80  we  were  the  tii-st  to  enjoy  tlie  electric  telegraph  which  was  tested 
and  established  between  Wasliiugton  and  Baltimore  in  1844.  But 
in  late  years,  the  taste  and  desire  for  building  and  civic  adornment, 
was  extensively  indulged,  and,  of  coui-se,  indicated  the  substantial 
character  of  our  jirosperity,  as  well  as  the  city's  attractiveness  to 
fieople  who  came  here  from  abroad  to  dwell  and  augment  our 
population  in  addition  to  tiie  natural  increase  of  our  numbers.  The 
religious  societies  added  to  the  beauty  of  our  architecture  by  tlie 
erection  of  several  splendid  eliurehes  and  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, among  which  we  may  particularly  notice  the  new  Presby- 
terian Church  on  Madison  street  at  its  intersection  with  Park 
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street,  and  St.  Alplionsus's,  at  tlie  corner  of  Park  and  Saratoga. 
The  .fesnit  College  and  Churt-h,  wore  added;  the  Atheiireum,*  con- 
taining the  rooms  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  and  the 
apartments  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association ;  the  Bonndary 
avenues,  or  Boulevards,  were  laid  out,  and  in  some  lew  quarters, 
opened;  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  was  ojienod  on  the  2l8t  OctoLer,  1851 ;  the  fire-alarm  tele- 
grajih;  the  uniformed  and  well  established  Police  system;  the 
lakes,  reservoire,  and  sujiply  of  water  from  Jones's  Falls;  the 
comjilete,  paid,  Steam  Engine  Fire  Dejiurtment;  the  City  Passenger 
liailway ;  the  suj^rb  new  City  Hall,  one  of  the  noblest  municipal 
edifices  in  the  country ;  the  Bay  view  Poor  Asylum ;  the  Closes 
Shcppard  Asylum,  a  generous  private  charity;  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute with  its  great  Library  and  various  establishments  of  music, 
art  and  general  science;  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind;  the  excellent 
Eouse  of  Refuge ;  the  splendid  Homes  for  Aged  Men  and  for  Aged 
Women;  tlie  Asylum  for  the  Orplian  Children  of  the  late  %var, 
and  the  Home  for  its  Soliliers;  the  various  private  hospitals  under 
the  kind  auspices  of  religious  societies;  the  Concordia  Opera  House; 
the  generous  Homea  for  Friendless  Boys  and  Girls;  the  passenger 
railways  to  Catonsville  ami  Towsoiitown,  and  to  the  Powhatan 
factory ;  and  the  Agricultural  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  Grounds,  and 
the  Race  Course,  where  we  expect  to  renew  the  triumphs  of  the 
turf  for  which  Baltimore  was  once  renowned. 

Our  fellow  citizen,  Johns  Hopkins,  whose  active  commercial  life 
has  been  rewarded  with  vast  wealtli,  has  taken  initiatory  legal  mea- 
sures for  the  endowment  of  an  University  and  of  charitable  Insti- 
tutions, which  will  probably  absorb  several  millions  of  his  great 
fortune,  and  bestow  on  Baltimore  establishnients  of  learning  and 
beneficence,  whose  advantages  will  be  certainly  commensurate  with 
the  broad  designs  of  their  respected  founder.  In  all  directions  the 
city  has  extended  in  beauty,  elegance  and  comfort.  The  Jones's 
Falls  enhirgement  and  improvement,  costing  millions  porhajis,  will 
be  a  vast  relief  and  embellishment,  as  well  as  security  for  the  city. 
There  is  to  be  a  superb  new  hotel  ou  the  ruins  of  the  old,  historic, 
"  Fountain  Inn."  A  new  theatre  and  a  new  ojicra  liouse  are  to  be 
built  tbrthwith ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  McUonough  Educational 
luBtitutiou  will  soon  erect  an  accessible  and  suitable  edifice,  for  the 


•  Tlio  Athenseum  Building,  completely  finished,  WM  a  fVeo  gift  of  the  citizens  to 
tlic  Maryland  Ilistoriwil  Society  and  the  BitUimoro  Library  Company  or  the  sur- 
vivor. The  Library  being  now  merged  in  the  Historical  Society,  the  Athomouni 
i8  the  property  of  that  Institution. 
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reception  of  the  poor  boys  whom  the  donor — bo  many  years  ago — 
designed  to  receive  in  our  city  or  its  neighborhood,  the  benefits  of 
his  devise<l  est  ate. 

No  park  in  America  vies,  we  believe,  with  the  liundreds  of  acres 
of  woodland  and  lawn,  hill  and  dale,  of  our  exquisite  "  Druid  Hill." 
The  property  of  one  family  for  near  a  century,  and  niaintained  as  a 
private,  hereditary  domain,  adorned  and  cherished  by  its  tasteful 
owners,  it  was  a  ready-made  park  for  our  city  when  the  authorities 
determined  to  buy  it  in  1860.  The  rent  contribution  of  every  citizen 
or  sojourner  who  rides  in  our  City  Passenger  railcars,  suffices  to  pay 
for  and  support  this  lifegiving  lung  of  our  metropolis,  so  that  when 
the  beauty  of  the  lake,  soon  to  be  completed,  is  added  to  the  natural 
charms  of  the  forest  scenery,  Baltimore  may  boast  of  a  crowning 
eml>eHi8hment,  that  will  be  jealously  cared  for  and  prized  by  our 
people  through  aucceediug  ages.  The  cent  tax,  has  already  produced 
for  our  parks  the  vast  sum  of  $758,887. 

The  visions  of  Canton  Comi)any  Stock  speculators  of  thiity  years 
ago,  though  not  entirely  realized,  are  still  demonstrated  to  have 
been  more  than  "baseless  fabrics,"  by  the  wharves,  factories,  dwell- 
ings, and  hum  of  business  covering  the  once  vacant  spaces  at  the 
base  of  those  eastern  hills  which  are  now  crested  with  the  groves 
and  avenues  of  Pattei-sou  Park.  There  is  no  longer  the  stir  of 
ehijv-building  on  Fell's  Point,  but  it  has  only  changed  quartei-s  for 
the  sbores  of  Federal  Hill  and  Locust  Point,  ou  the  southern  side  of 
the  basin  and  harbor.  There,  too,  a  fresh  town  has  sprung  up  on 
the  "  ^\^let.stone  Peninsula,"  witli  long  lines  of  paved  streets, 
houses,  public  buildings,  ijuays,  coal  wharves,  and  extensive  piers 
and  fire-proof  warehouses  for  the  European  steamers  from  Bremen 
and  England,  connected  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Still,  onward,  the  city  stretches,  over  the  lu-ninsula,  to  the  Middle 
Branch  and  Fort  McIIenry  on  south  and  east;  and,  on  the  west, 

reatens  still  to  include  "Moale's  Point"  in  the   city's  limits,  in 

ite  of  the  denunciations  of  that  ancestor  of  the  family,  who,  in 
1729,  refuseii  his  lands  for  the  site  of  the  future  metropolis.  North- 
westwardly and  westwardly;  northwardly  and  eastward ly,  the  city 
has  run  out  its  streets  and  avenues ;  the  forest  has  been  felled  ;  the 
hills  as  well  as  the  level  grounds  that,  at  our  last  descriptive  outline 
of  Baltimore,  were  still  bare  in  1820-1825,  are  now  covered  with 
substantial  improvements,  slowly  but  securely  won  by  the  patient, 
unostentatious  accretions  of  wealth  and  jjeople  during  the  last  thirty 
yejtrs.  Large  numbers  of  private,  individual  houses  (not  vast  and 
crowded  lodging  houses)  have  been  built  for  and  are  occupied  by 
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the  working  classes;  demoiifltrating  the  (leiniind  for,  as  well  as  the 
recompense  of  labor,  in  our  eoiiiniunity.  The  old  "Howard's  Park" 
is  tilled  with  residences  and  public  buildings  of  a  richer  character,  in 
substantial  comfort  and  taste,  comparing  favorably  with  tlie  dwell- 
ing-quarters of  more  boastful  capitals.  The  observer  of  this  busy 
and  beautiful  scene  from  the  top*  of  the  "  Washington  Monument," 
in  the  centre  of  these  luxurious  dwellings,  whence  the  whole  pano- 
ratna  of  Baltimore  is  distinctly  visible,  now  beholds  a  magnificent 
city  nestling  under  the  sheltering  slopes  around  the  head  waters 
of  the  branches  of  the  Patapsco,  where  our  ancestors  planted  them- 
selves so  confidently  one  buiulred  and  forty-one  years  ago.  From 
the  still  wooded  heights,  north  of  tlie  Nortliern  Iknindary  avenue, 
to  the  waters  of  the  Basin  and  across  the  Peninsula  to  the  Middle 
Branch,  the  space  is  densely  packed,  quite  four  miles  in  width,  with 
solid  improvements  while,  tVom  Canton  and  Fell's  I'oint,  on  the 
east,  to  the  House  of  Refuge  and  Druid  Hill  Park,  on  the  west 
and  nothvvest,  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length,  the  snlistantial  build- 
ings are  centrally  quite  as  dense,  and  only  scattering  in  j)arts  of  the 
extreme  outskirts. 

Baltimore's  progress  was  thus  rapid,  sound  and  elastic  until  the 
winter  of  18tJ(J-l.  People  were  eager  in  predicting  the  city's  pros- 
perity for  years  to  come.  Real  estate  niaintuined  a  steady,  equable 
advance  in  value,  according  to  the  relative  situation  of  property  in 
business  or  residence  districts.  Hut,  in  I8l>l,  the  sad  civil  war  Ijroke 
out, and  though  Maryland  did  not  becume  the  theatre  of  battle  until 
the  Confederate  invasion  of  18G3,  its  border  situation  made  it  an 
object  of  contest  from  a  very  early  day,  not  only  by  both  sections — 
North  and  South — but  by  the  people  of  the  State  themselves.  A 
"Middle  State"  and  a  "Slave  State,"  the  sympathies  of  the  citizens 
were  divided  in  many  instances,  and  positively  devoted  to  the  South 
in,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  cases.  There  was  a  decided  anxiety  to 
avoid  an  armed  contlict,  and  many  citizens  cherished  the  impossible 
idea  of  '*  ■neutraliti/ "  in  such  a  war.  The  city  of  Baltimore  was, 
through  business  relations  and  jKjrsonal  atliliations,  greatly  allied  to 
the  South  and  its  "institution."  Yet,  conventions  held  here  in  1860 
and  early  in  1861,  failed  to  elicit  a  jiositive  decision  iu  favor  of 
"secession,"  which  was  openly  discussed  and  voted  on  in  Southern 
States.  The  views  of  leading  men,  on  both  sides,  were  very  variant 
as  to  action  as  well  as  to  policy  ;  many  regarding  procrastination  and 
compromise  as  wise  aiul  pntcticuble.  But,  the  events  of  April,  1861, 
precipitated  the  qticstinn  iu  this  city,  on  the  UHh  of  that  month,  by 
the  violent  interruption  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment  in  its  passage 
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throueh  our  streets  en  route  to  "Washington,  on  the  call  of  President 
Lincoln  for  73,000  volunteers.  War  was  inevitable  after  the  capture 
of  Fort  Sumter.  Baltimore,  as  an  objective  military  position,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Union;  and,  accordingly,  the 
United  States  Government  immediately  began  to  occupy  it  and  its 
neighborhood,  as  well  as  ditfereut  parts  of  the  State,  with  suflicient 
troops  to  ensure  peace  within  our  territory.  Tlie  consequence  was 
that  large  numbers  of  our  younger  men  went  over  the  border  and 
took  up  arms  for  the  South,  abiding  there  the  fiito  and  hardships  of 
arms  and  privation,  until  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1865.  The  State 
and  the  city,  during  the  whole  period,  were  in  tbeliauds  of  citizens 
devoted  to  the  Union  cause;  and  largo  numbers,  black  and  wliite, 
enlisted  in  the  armies  of  volunteers  raised  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  the  national  defence. 

As  in  all  states  and  communities,  when  war  of  opinion  ends  in 
war  of  arms,  the  violence  and  diversity  of  opinion  were  correspond- 
ingly great;  but,  for  the  sake  of  all : — 

"Peraget.  tranqnUla  protcstaa 
Quod  vioUnl-a  iicquit :  mandataque  fortius  urget 
Imperia  quies !" — 

The  city  of  Baltimore,  though  its  prosperity  suflTcred  from  the 
c\\\\  war,  still  had  certain  partial  comi^>ensations  in  the  increased 
knowledge  obtained  by  our  countrymen  of  its  geographical  import- 
ance, of  the  value  of  Maryland  lands,  streams  and  mines,  as  well 
as  in  the  temix)rary  depot  trade  in  military  supplies  and  troop  trans- 
portation. But  the  war  stopjjcd  the  great  trade  of  Baltimore  with 
the  South,  and  broke  the  city's  connection  with  the  West.  Since 
the  conflict  ended,  the  revival  of  this  suspended  prosperity  has  been 
steady  and  lirm;  nor  can  any  one  observe  our  thronged  streets,  our 
crowded  cars,  our  packed  vans,  the  gay  crowds  of  pleasure-seekers 
in  our  parks,  the  wide  awake,  healthy  alacrity  of  our  y>coi;le  at  all 
times,  the  rows  of  comfortable  houses  built  and  building  in  every 
direction,  without  being  aware  of  Baltimore's  substantial  growth. 

Prior  to  1820,  we  were  rich  from  foreign  and  domestic  trade, 
combined  and  neurit/  monopolized  in  Baltimore.  We  are  now 
endeavoring  to  reassert  our  lost  supremacy,  mainly  through  the 
continuation  and  increase  of  the  Internal  Improvement  System, 
initiated,  as  related,  soon  after  the  disasters  we  have  heretofore 
dei<cribed. 

Before  the  days  of  sea-going  and  ocean-crossing  steamers,  it  was 
objected  to  Baltimore  that  it  was  "  not  a  sea-port,"  being  at  the  end 
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of  two  hundred  milos  of  inland  navigation ;  and  it  was  replied  that 
London,  Paris,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Dresden,  Berlin  and  Ilanilnirg, 
the  great  European  trade  cities,  and  Amsterdam,  the  great  financial 
centre  of  the  continent,  were  not  sea-ports.  But,  since  the  era  of 
sea-going  steamers,  the  geographical  fact  is  of  no  appreciable,  prac- 
tical importance,  the  vehicle  of  transportation  being  continuous. 

And  so  we  return  to  the  great  idea  of  the  foundei-s  of  Baltimore, 
in  1729,  that  in  truth,  it  is  the  original^  and  natural,  ienninns  of 
internal  American  trade,  on  the  Atlantic  seaOottrd,  indicated  hy  the 
geography  of  the  country. 

The  canal  ana  railway  companies,  incorporated  over  forty  yeare 
ago,  have  been,  and  are  still  striving  to  demonstrate  tliis.  Their 
success  in  sustaining  the  city  amid  all  the  rivalries  of  trade,  of  com- 
peting States  and  cities,  amid  the  disustere  of  war,  with  the  small 
capital  of  a  comparatively  small  State  and  small  city  exclusively, 
has  been  marvellous;  yet,  that  they  have  succeeded  under  all  such 
discouragements  and  disadvantages,  is  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
their  basis :  the  central  and  national  supremacy  of  Baltimore.  It  was 
from  Baltimore-Town  in  Colonial  and  anti-revolutionary  days  that 
the  trading  adventurers,  soldici's,  or  i>ioncers  set  forth,  when  they 
went  westward,  wending  their  way  by  "  Fort  Cumberland,"  until 
they  penetrated  the  wilderness,  with  their  long  trains  of  "pack- 
horses,"  (before  the  days  of  wagons,)  bearing  luxuries  into  the  forest 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  peltries,  which  were  then  almost  the  only 
"circulating  medium"  of  the  region.  Maryland,  lying  like  a  wedge 
between  I'eimsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  having,  in  its  centre, 
another  wedge,  in  its  magnificent  Bay  and  River,  whose  affluents 
penetrated  its  extreme  northwestern  corner,  afforded  the  easiest 
levels  for  a  channel  of  trade  for  passing  the  mountains  and  reaching 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio,  then  almost  the  outer  boundary 
of  civilized  men.  Thus,  our  JState  became  the  chief  recognized  Hue 
of  travel,  and  our  town  the  chief  depot  between  the  Atlantic  slopes 
and  shores,  and  the  valleys  beyond  the  Alleghany  range.  Historic- 
ally, as  well  as  geographically,  Baltimore  is  therefore  to  be  reckoned 
the  earliest  commercial  ally  of  the  West.  It  was  certainly  so,  in 
the  days  when  Braddock  and  Washington  pursued  the  lino  I  have 
indicated  towards  Fort  I'itt  or  "Fort  Du  Quesne ;"  and  also  in 
periods  when  the  common  interests  and  common  sense  of  nieu 
pointed  out  a  trail  for  trade,  inde|iendently  of  all  extraneous  rival- 
ries or  influences.  It  continued  so,  indeed,  till  the  opening  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  steam  navigation,  and  until  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Canal. 
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The  geographical  fact  still  remains — ^immutahle.  All  the  art,  all 
the  ingenuity,  all  the  capital  of  other  states  and  cities,  are  unable 
to  change  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  their  relative  situation  on  it. 
They  have  been  unable  to  destroy  the  great  truth  that  Baltimore  is 
not  only  the  uatural  depot  of  American  continental  trade,  but  also 
the  central  point  of  the  sea-bonrd  Union,  in  instantaneous  inter- 
course with  the  National  Capital,  and  that  its  great  Western  rail- 
way 18  the  shortest,  directest,  and,  of  course,  most  economical  com- 
munication between  the  West  and  the  sea. 

A  glance  at  any  skeleton  map  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the 
great  railways  are  truthfully  laid  down,  will  show  this.  It  will  be 
seen  that  while  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  stretch  out  their 
iron  arras  longingly  to  the  West,  every  grasp  they  make  drags  cora- 
mo<litic3  over  a  longer  road,  and,  of  course,  at  greater  cost.  While 
seeking  central  communications  westwardly,  we  have  not  been  un- 
mindful that  there  were  northern  lands  and  lakes,  and  mines  which 
might  contribute  to  our,  and  the  South's  prosperity  and  convenience. 
Accordingly,  we  have  threaded  the  Susquehanna  with  a  canal  and  a 
road,  which  places  Lake  Erie  nearer  to  Baltimore  than  to  New  York 
or  Philadelphia.  Our  comniuuications  with  the  North  and  East  and 
their  connections  are  perfect,  through  the  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton and  Baltimore  Raih'oad — the  Western  Maryland, — and  through 
the  Norther u  Central  Railway,  whose  connecting  lines  at  Harrisliurg, 
Williamsport,  and  elsewhere,  throw  into  its  power  the  products,  not 
only  of  Western  New  York,  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  but  of  the 
Northwestern  Lake  and  Prairie  country  of  our  Union.  By  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  we  are  linked,  inseparably,  with  all 
Bections,  under  the  alliances  and  systems  inaugurated  through  the 
masterly  administration  of  President  Garrett.  These  roads  and  con- 
nections link  our  city,  by  direct  and  regular  intercourse,  with  Wash- 
ington, Richmond,  and  the  athliated  southern  roads  penetrating 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Louisiana. 
Through  Harper's  Ferry  and  Winchester  we  penetrate  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  and  will  shortly  make  complete  southern  connections 
in  that  direction.  Through  Grafton  we  wend  northwardly  to 
Wheeling,  or  westwardly  to  Parkersburg;  from  the  latter,  striking 
straight  forward,  to  St.  Louis  and  its  connecting  Pacitie  Railroad  ; 
and,  from  the  latter,  uniting  with  that  griddle  of  railways  which 
checkers  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois  and  the  far  Northwest. 
The  Connellsville  and  Pittsburgh  connection  with  our  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Road,  will  open  a  great  line  of  travel ;  and,  especially,  if  the  pro- 
posed independent  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  Road  shall  be 
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finally  constnictetl.  Tliat  line  will  be  tbc  shortest,  cbcapost,  and 
most  direct  from  the  Northwest  to  tide  water.  Xow  York  has 
been  hitherto  held  as  the  objective  point  of  Chicago  on  the  Atlantic; 
bnt,  by  this  proposed  line,  Baltimore,  now  a  first-olnss  jiort,  will 
bo  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  closer  to  Chicago  tlian  liy  the 
average  distances  of  the  existing  lines  used  to  New  York.  By  the 
New  Y'ork  Central  Koad,  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  it  is  185 
mijc5  further  than  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore;  by  the  New  York 
and  Erie,  166  miles;  and  by  the  Allentown  route,  the  distance  is  104 
miles  greater  to  New  York  than  by  the  route  now  j)roposed  from 
Chicago  to  our  city.  From  Louisville  to  Baltimore,  the  distance 
through  Cincinnati,  is  696  miles ;  or  291  less  than  to  New  Y'ork  by 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  New  Y'ork  and  Erie  lines;  and  293 
liss  than  to  New  York,  by  the  New  York  Central  ;  and  155  less  than 
by  the  Allentown  route  of  the  Pennsylvania  Road. 

Through  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Koad  to  Cincinnati,  and  the 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Road,  tbenco,  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kail- 
road  presents  a  line  210  miles  /ess  in  di.'^tance  to  Baltimore  from  St. 
Louis,  than  the  average  distance  by  the  three  trunk  lines  used  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  York.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Comjiany  now 
controls  and  works,  under  a  permanent  lease,  the  Central  Ohio  Koad 
from  Bellaire  on  the  Ohio  River  to  Columbus  the  capital  of  the  State; 
and  it  has,  also,  a  line  which  extends  from  Newark,  or  its  Central 
Ohio  division,  to  Sandusky  on  the  lake.  Tlie  proposed  lines  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Oliio  Road,  in  connection  witli  its  Metropolitan 
branch  from  the  Point  of  Rocks,  reduce  the  distance  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Washington  City,  as  compared  with  the  route  via  Ilarrisburg,  full 
seventy-tivc  miles. 

Shortened  distance  is,  of  course,  a  main  element  of  transportation  ; 
but  facility  for  transfer,  and  cheapness  of  handling,  are  not  the  least 
of  the  material  advantages  sought  for  in  the  competitions  of  com- 
merce. The  establishment  of  the  Locust  Point  Piers  and  ware- 
houses has  shown  the  wisdom  and  foresight  with  whicli  our  great 
railway  has  been  directed.  This  is,  at  once,  a  depot,  on  deep 
water,  for  coal,  and  also  a  depot  for  freight  and  passengers, — reached 
without  cliange  of  cai-s  from  any  part  of  the  country.  The  coal  is 
delivered  in  the  hold  from  the  original  vehicle  of  transportation ; 
and  the  landed  emigrant  mounts  the  car  for  liis  western  home,  with- 
out delay,  or  a  dollar's  cost  for  the  movement  of  his  baggage,  or 
danger  of  the  impositions  practiced  in  other  cities  by  the  greedy 
"  runnel's"  of  rival  railways. 

But  the  main  purpose  of  this  great  Locust  Point  Depot  and  Pier, 
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— 650  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  covered  with  fire-proof  ware- 
houses,— is  the  accommodation  of  the  Clyde  built  Steamers,  at  thia 
marine  terminus  of  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Railroad.  It  was  believed 
until  within  a  few  years  that  New  York  alone,  could  maintain  lines 
of  steamers  to  Europe.  The  trials  made  by  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Company,  of  a  small  class  of  these  vessels,  induced  more  extensive 
experiments.  Accordingly,  two  first-class  steamships,  of  2,500  tons 
burthen  were  built  and  put  on  the  sea  between  Bremen  and  this 
port ;  and,  in  less  than  a  year,  it  was  found  necessary  to  double  the 
line ;  and  so  successful  had  the  attempt  proved,  that  when  the  new 
stock  was  offered  for  the  additional  capital  required,  the  astute 
merchants  of  Bremen,  who  entirely  comprehended  the  advantages 
of  Baltimore,  offered  subscriptions  for  forty  times  the  sum  desired,  so 
that  the  apportionment  of  the  stock  made  but  two  and  a  half  per 
centum  upon  the  subscriptions  asked  for.  Another  line  for  Liver- 
pool is  necessary  and  organizing.  The  great  ocean  steamers  of  New 
York  are  supplied  with  coal  carried  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  shipped  from  Baltimore.  The  cost  of  transportation, 
hence  to  New  York,  is  §2.50  per  ton ;  and,  as  our  Baltimoi-e  steam- 
ers, in  their  voyage  hence  to  Bremen,  consume  800  tons,  they,  con- 
sequently, save  two  thousand  dollars  on  each  voyage,  as  compared  with 
New  York.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  that  wo  have, 
in  addition  to  our  railroad  facilities,  and  our  Bremen  or  Liverpool 
steamers,  regular  lines  of  steam  packets,  to  Norfolk,  Petersburg? 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Wilmington,  N;  C. ;  Charleston,  Savannah,  Key 
West,  Havana  and  New  Orleans.  We  have  also,  most  successful 
lines  of  steamers,  by  canal  and  ocean,  to  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  to  all  parts  of  our  own  bay  and  rivers.  The 
old  established  "Bay  Line"  of  steamers,  is  most  important  and 
successful  in  ita  connections  with  the  railways  of  the  South,  thus 
feeding  Baltimore  with  large  supplies  of  staples,  and  sending  back 
important  cargoes  of  commodities  purchased  in  our  city.  Our 
northern  railways  are  sufficiently  known,  while  those  in  connection 
with  Washington  and  New  York  are  now  especially  esteemed,  by 
the  thousands  who  yearly  use  them,  for  the  ease  and  security  of 
the  transportation. 

These  rail  and  water  communications,  with  the  vast  advantages 
they  have  by  comparative  cheapness  of  fuel  and  facility  for  its  re- 
ception, have  certainly  added  largely,  since  the  late  war,  to  the  com- 
merce of  Baltimore.  Two  facts  are  striking.  When  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  w^as  chartered  in  1826,  the  whole-  wealth  of  the 
city  ifl  estimated  to  have  been  scarcely  more  than  about  seventeen 
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millions  of  dollars.*  Tlie  assessed  value  of  real  and  poi-sonal  ostate 
for  taxation  in  the  city  in  1870,  is  $:207,181,550;  while,  under  tlic  in- 
fluence of  improved  business  connections,  the  revenue  of  the  railroad 
has  increased  from  $300,000  i>er  month  to  $1,000,000!  The  New- 
York  importer  of  coffee  sends  his  ship  to  Baltimore  to  avail  of  its 
lower  port  charges  and  superior  and  economical  facilities  for  trans- 
portation. The  city  has  lilicrally  fostered  the  road,  by  furnishing  it 
ripnrinn  rights,  on  deep  water ;  antl  hence  the  Company  was  enabled 
to  build  its  wharves,  piers,  and  warehouses,  and  to  furnish,  without 
cost  to  European  steamers,  these  admirable  advantages  we  have 
described;  by  which  sagacious  course  the  wealth  of  lialtimore  has 
been  augmented  by  many  millions  in  the  coui*se  of  the  last  six  years. 
It  has  re-established  not  only  our  western  internal  trade,  but  effec- 
tually re-initiated  a  lucrative  foreign  commerce;  large  and  varied 
importations  being  now  made  through  Baltimore  for  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys. 

Baltimore  is  nearest  the  North,  nearest  tlie  South,  nearest  the 
West ;  in  fact  so  central  on  the  seaboard  us  to  be  nearest  all  classes 
of  industry  and  of  production ;  it  is  nearest  the  manufacturer  ot  the 
North,  tlie  agricultural  producer  of  the  West  and  South,  the  specu- 
lator and  jiurchaser  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and  of  jmr- 
chasers  everj'where. 

When  our  Great  Eoad  shall  be  prolonged  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by 
the  cotitemplalod  routes,  partially  in  progress,  near  the  40th  parallel 
of  latitude,  it  will  become  the  central  belt  of  North  Amerea, — the 
twin  clasps  of  which  must  be  San  Francisco  and  Baltimore. 

But,  thus  far,  we  have  in  the  main,  flourished  by  t runs porln lion 
only ;  yet,  transportation  is  not  omnipotent.  Freight  may  be  brought 
from  the  West  en  masse;  for  the  policy  of  transjiortation  is  only  to 
grow  opulent  by  furnishing  fresh  outlets  for  jiroductions  by  carrying 
them  over  the  shortest  routes  at  the  most  moderate  cost.  But,  all 
the  commodities  conveyed  will  not  add  to  the  wealth  of  Baltimore 
more  than  the  price  of  its  transportation.  The  great  commercial 
centres  of  the  world  have  not  become  so  by  exclusive  devotion  to 
one  branch  of  industry.  Variety  has  always  fostered  the  growth 
and  wealth  of  cities,  because  variety  and  supply  created  a  market. 
But,  for  t\m,mpikd  must  be  sup2:>lied  and  used  with  enterprise.    We 

•  The  auftted  valuation  of  Baltimore  city  property  for  taxation,  in  18"20,  was 
$8,33l),354;  wliich,— as  we  are  informed,— wan  on  a  basis  ot  one-fifth  ot  actual 
value,  and  would  show  the  vmI  value  to  have  been  i|lll,106,770;  so  thiit  onr  Ug:ui-e8 
are,  doubtless,  as  nearly  correct  as  possible  iu  such  estimates  concerning  lonjj 
past  periotls. 
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do  uot  disparage  railways  and  canals  and  steamers,  when  we  think 
it  beat  not  to  rely  on  them  exclusively;  for  if  railways,  canals,  and 
steamers  fiinh  merchaiulisc,  their  business  is  also  to  take  it  abroad, 
and  not  to  deal  witii  it  otherwise  here.  A  city  never  grew  rich  on 
freight  alone;  but  it  grows  rich,  when,  as  a  market,  it  becomes  the 
terminus  of  a  trade,  brought  there  by  the  commercial  inducements 
ottered  by  a  mercantile  community,  which  either  takes  the  intro- 
daocd  commodities  for  home  or  foreign  consumption,  or  for  local 
sale,  exchange  or  manufacture.  It  must,  in  truth,  be  a  mart,  and 
not  a  mevQ  fonmrding  cntre  depot  for  New  York  and  Boston,  where 
commerce,  wliich  is  the  great  realizer,  shall  eftectnall^'  take  hold  of 
the  transported  merchandise,  and  through  its  maritime  f)Ower  make 
it  the  element  of  international  exchange  and  domestic  finance.  In 
our  observations,  elsewhere  in  this  article,  on  the  Banks  of  Balti- 
more, we  give  onr  opinion  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  capital,  and  the 
danger  we  may  encounter  from  the  further  postponement  of  its 
supply.  An  important  lesson  is  legible  in  the  financial  history  of 
New  Orleans.  That  city  had  advantage8  even  over  Baltimore,  for 
it  was  an  absolute  terminus,  on  the  borders  of  Southern  C'ivilization, 
of  the  most  extensive  and  prolific  river  navigation  in  the  world.  As 
Boon  as  steam  was  introduced,  it  became  the  reservoir  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Red 
River,  and  all  their  atHuents.  It  absorbed  the  hentp,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  breadstutts,  spirits  and  provisions  of  that  vast  region, 
and  certainly  then  without  a  possible  rival.  Yet,  what  was  the  re- 
sult? "Who  was  to  deal  with  this  concentrated  produce?  It  could 
not  be  consumed  or  paid  for  there ;  and,  who  was  to  take  it  away  or 
eell  it  ?  Louisiana,  or  Louisiana  merchants  had  no  vessels  exce[it  a 
canoe,  a  steamboat,  or  a  Hatboat ;  and  of  course  the  North  and  Eng- 
land, by  their  maritime  power,  secured  the  command  of  this  splen- 
did magazine  of  Western  and  Southwestern  labor,  while,  whatever 
income  accrued  to  the  local  agriculturist,  was  reinvested  in  slaves 
and  land,  if  not  squandered  in  luxuries  furnished,  again,  by  Europe 
or  the  North.  New  York  sent  its  ships,  or  its  freighting  vessels  to 
New  Orleans  for  the  great  staple  of  cotton  demunded  by  England ; 
and,  by  its  European  combinations  conclusively  settled  the  values 
the  South  should  receive  for  its  products.  The  independence  of  New 
Orleans  was  resigned,  notwithstanding  the  immense  materials  of 
enduring  local  wealth  in  its  grasp.  It  became  a  mere  temporary 
dejiot ;  the  commodities  it  contained  being  moved  by  foreign  capi- 
tal, and  mostly  on  foreign  account.  New  York,  thus  made  itself 
the  central  national  market  for  foreign  exchanges,  founded  on  the 
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cotton  supply  and  debt,  anrl,  obtaining  almost  a  monopoly  of  impor- 
tation, it  forced  tlie  country  to  fome  to  it  for  snpplies ;  and,  tbu8 
too,  by  keeping  the  rest  of  the  Union  its  debtor,  it  controlled  the 
domestic  exchange8. 

From  late  events  it  appears  probable  that  oar  vast  western  com- 
munications, by  rail  and  water,  are  likely  to  interfere  materially 
with  the  desremiivg  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  trade  of 
New  Orleans.  It  is  easier,  quicker  and  cheaper  to  cross  from  the 
great  river  to  the  Atlantic  by  a  straight  line,  on  land,  than  to  float 
around  half  the  nation  by  water.  Time  and  transhipment  are 
money.  Cotton  and  other  merchandise  that  once  went  to  New 
Orleans  now  come  here.  Nature  always  asserts  or  reasserts  herself. 
But  shall  the  ancient  and  losing  game  of  that  southern  city  be 
played  over  again  in  Baltimore,  in  consequence  of  local  lethargy  or 
supineucss  in  the  employment  of  capital  in  general  commerce, — in 
Maryland  navigation, — in  direct  importation, — in  liberal  advances 
that  secure  consignments  and  found  a  solid  local  market?  With 
all  the  elements  of  real  commercial  success  in  our  hands,  shall  we 
have  no  actual  commerce  ? 

AVe  are  thus  earnest  in  attempting  to  foment  an  interest  in  the 
re-establiflhmcnt  of  our  mercatitile  marine  on  Maryland  account, — 
once  80  prosperous  in  the  early  days  we  have  described  in  this  nar- 
rative. We  are  urgent  because  we  think  the  city's  prosperity,  in 
this  age  of  eomi»etition,  depends  on  a  quick  establishment  of  a  fair 
combination  and  balance  of  local,  foreign  and  internal  trade,  Co- 
ojieration  is  essential  for  the  welfare  of  a  great  mercantile  metropo- 
lis. The  opportunity  is  now  clearly  presented  to  us  of  becoming 
Buch  a  capital ;  and,  through  the  agencies  of  steam,  tlie  electric 
telegraph,  and  personal  sagacity,  wealth  and  enterprise,  our  sea- 
going vessels  may  soon  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
our  railways. 
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AS   SHOWN    IN    1870,    BY    THE   STATISTICS   OF   HER    POPULATION,    PROPERTY, 
EDUCATION,    PRODUCTIVE   INDUSTRY,    TRADE   AND    COMMERCE. 


The  material  wealth  and  progress  of  a  City,  State,  or  Nation, 
may  be  reasoned  about,  or,  sufficiently  argued,  from  well  arranged 
facts,  probabilities  or  inferences ;  but  nothing  is  so  demonstratively 
satisfactory  as  an  honest  array  of  "  figures  which  carmot  lie."  Ac- 
cordingly, in  compiling  from  the  most  autlientic  sources,  this  sketch 
of  our  city  ;  we  consider  it  best  to  close  our  labors  by  assembling  in 
one  section,  under  proper  heads,  the  statistics  of  our  condition  in 
1869 — 1870.  These  will  not  only  be  useful  for  present  and  future 
reference  or  comparison — embracing,  as  they  do,  the  results  of  many 
years'  growth  and  various  industries — but  will  prove,  beyond 
cavilling,  our  city's  progress,  prospects  and  prosperity.  With  the 
augmentation  of  supplies  from  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  America — 
nay,  from  India  even,  across  the  Continent ;  with  our  immense 
facilities  of  transiwrtatiou,  both  domestic  and  foreign;  with  the 
richest  coal  in  abundance,  and  of  course,  with  steam  in  our  prompt 
control ;  we  should  surely  look  forward  to  a  renewal  of  that  world- 
wide commerce,  which  wc  fairly  called  our  own,  until  the  war  of 
1812. 

POPULATION. 

The  census  returns  of  the  United  States  for  Baltimore-Town  and 
city,  from  1790  to  1870,  are  as  follows: 


Yearn. 

Population. 

Years. 

Populfttion. 

1            Years. 

i 

Population. 

1790,     .... 
1800,     .... 
1810 

13,503 
26,114 
35,583 

1820,.     .     .     . 
1830,.     .     .     . 
1840,.     .     .     . 

62,738 

80,025 

103,313 

1    1850,    .     .     . 
]    1800,    .     .     . 
!    1870,    .     .     . 

169,054 
213,418 
307,599 

An  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  made  by  the  police  force 
makes  the  population,  283,375,  being  15,476  more  than  the  number 
returned  by  the  U.  S.  Marshal. 

In  1775,  there  were,  altogether  in  Baltimore-Town,  564  houses 
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and  5,934  persons  of  all  descriptions ;  and  in  1829,  12,798  houses, 
and  about  80,000  people.  In  the  year  1868  there  were  1,675  new 
buildings  erected  and  530  improvements  made  in  Baltimore,  adding 
$5,(141, 578,  worth  of  property  to  the  taxable  basis,  while  in  1869, 
the  increase  was  still  greater ;  2,836  ihceUings  and  696  improvements 
having  been  erected  and  made  during  that  year,  yielding  the 
additional  sum  of  §6,615,275  to  the  taxable  property,  or,  nearly  a 
million  increase  over  the  additions  of  the  previous  year ;  and,  nearly 
one-fourth  as  many  edifices  erected  in  a  single  year,  as  existed  here 
alogetber  in  1829  ! 

We  have  taken  much  pains  to  obtain  an  curly  copy  of  the  United 
States  Governmeut  returns  from  the  Marshal  of  our  District,  who 
has  kindly  supjitied  us  with  all  the  requisite  materials  for  our 
various  tableaux,  which  will  demonstrate  the  solid  growth  and 
advantages  of  our  city.  And  frst,  we  shall  exhibit  the  Population, 
Deaths,  Dwellings,  &c.,  by  Wards : 


BALTIMORE  CITY. 
Census  taken  by  the   United  States  in  June,  1870. 


E.«tabUs)i- 

WARDS. 

luhnbitantii. 

De«th». 

nivnts   of 
Imlunry. 

Dwelling*. 

Fmnilie*. 

Snb-DlT. 

First, 

17,291 

280 

10 

2,556 

3,459 

87,  U 

Second,     . 

14,5.50 

4S5 

137 

1,853 

3,333 

15 

Third,  .     . 

15,408 

1S)8 

78 

2,080 

2,857 

80,  18 

Fourth.     . 

0,443 

120 

63 

1,885 

1,737 

17 

Fifth,    .     . 

13,378 

108 

1.33 

3,176 

2,517 

18 

Sixth,  .     . 

15,155 

219 

108 

2,503 

3,040 

19 

Seventh,    . 

10,217 

319 

70 

2,060 

3,170 

20 

Eighth,     . 

12,4a3 

203 

71 

1,744 

3,171 

88,  31 

Ninth,  .     . 

8,275 

114 

605 

1,121 

1,488 

89,  22 

Tenth,  .     . 

11,001) 

55 

410 

1,474 

1,729 

28 

Eleventh, 

12,233 

133 

66 

1,734 

1,«05 

34 

Twelfth,    . 

10,51)5 

109 

1,012 

1,714 

90,  25 

Thirteenth, 

10,388 

148 

85 

1,5U9 

1,870 

36 

Fourteenth, 

11,000 

123 

77 

1,879 

2,070 

37 

Fiftecutli, 

18,855 

184 

103 

2,013 

2.520 

30,  38 

Sixteenth, 

10,7(10 

817 

37 

2,804 

8,285 

29 

Sevenieentli, 

11,404 

177 

28 

1,767 

2,145 

80 

Eighteenth, 

19,(j21 

241 

80 

2,003 

3,003 

31 

Nineteenth, 

l:l,188 

145 

13 

3,216 

2,472 

83 

Twentieth, 

15,28! 

131 

140 

2,539 

2,902 

33 

207,508 

8,765 

2,270 

40,826 

50,012 
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To  present  a  comprehensive  glance  of  the  progress  of  Property,  in 
Baltimore,  that  solid  basis  of  wealth — perhaps  nothing  will  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  following  ititeresting  tableau,  which  we  have 
prepared,  with  much  research  and  difficulty,  of  the  taxable  basis  of 
Baltimork-Town  and  Baltimore  City,  from  the  earliest  accessible 
data  in  1729,  to  the  year  1870,  inclusive. 


PROPERTY  VALUES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

Of  "  Baltimore- Town,"  of  Baltiinore-Town  and  County,  and  of 

"Baltimore  City,"  from  tlve  earliest  accessible  dates 

and  most  reliable  autlwrities. 


1729. 


1774. 


178S. 
1790. 
1798. 


1808. 


1813. 
18U. 
1824. 
1828. 


1829. 


1839. 
1844. 

isao. 

1851. 
18S2. 
18S3. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1868. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 


Value  of  the  original  ground  of  Bnltimore-Town,  rii.  60  acres,  purchaiied  in 
1729.  This  comprises  the  space  between  Lilwrty  street  and  the  Falls,  and 
the  Basin  and  Saratoga  street, 

At  this  time  taxation  was  "per  poll"  or  by  head,  subsequently  abolished  by 
the  Constitution.  The  tax  In  this  year  was  172  lbs.  of  tobacco  ptr  poll,  or 
altogether  for  town  a.vd  county  on  7,410  persons,— Tobacco,  1,274,520  lbs., 
commutable  at  12  shillings  and  6  pence  per  hundred  lbs 

Population  about  6,000. 

For  Town  and  County  of  Baltimore, 


For  Baltimore  City,  (IiicoBPOKAns  1796,) 

Bepemie  of  the  City  from  au.  sources  in  1797 

"     1798,      

For  Baltimore  City, 

Rerenue  of  city  from  all  sources  in  1808, 

The  United  States  Oorernment  assessed  Talue  of  the  tame  property  and  tamt 
year  was, 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  precinett  of  the  city,  by  the  city  asses- 
sors was 

For  Baltimore  City, 

Whole  amount  dimted /rom  smicT  taxatioh,  in  Baltimore  City,  was,  . 

For  Baltimore  City  (precincts  assessed  with  city), 


Revenue  of  city  from  all  sources  in  1820 

For  Baltimore  City  (precincts  assessed  mith  city), 

Revenue  of  city  from  all  sources  in  1828,  was, 

For  Baltimore  City,  (estimates  one-flfth  citrrent  value,) 

(The  rule  adopted  for  assessment  of  values  for  taxation,  up  to  1800,  was 
about  one-fourth  current  value ;  afterwards,  for  years,  about  one-flfth  cur- 
rent value.) 

Revenue  of  city  from  all  sources  in  1829,  was, 

For  Baltimore  City, 


£120 


(4,542,992 

£  1,703,022 

1,424,602 

609,519 

9  14,412 

32,865 

2,622,870 

63,731 

31,276,209 

960,798 

3,325,848 

90,000 

3,218,671 

3,230,364 

200,282 
3,270,121 

194,274 
3,424,240 


314,288 

65,793,.370 

68,890,773 

77,847,646 

79,878,.372 

83,675,254 

06,784,142 

101,165,204 

104,915,238 

106,627,885 

108,021,616 

110,605,079 

13.'>,499,873 

138,.'>05,766 

138,199,960 
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PiiOFEHTT  Valceb  asd  ASSESSMENTS — (Continued.) 


1802. 

For  BnlUmoro  City, 

♦134,.W2,8M 

1803. 



lil"i,llBl,03."> 

ilM. 



13'.t,4\7,71l7 

1(KW. 

"                  " • 

14:Ul4ll.(K.".i 

1806. 

"                  •• 

H.t.'r.>0.217 

ISO?. 

••                  " 

MT.ITS.KVR 

I8«tt. 

••                  " 

:j<ki,i-h.»48 

]8«0. 



ati.Taii.so* 

1870. 

*'                  **.....*........ 

i«n,lHI,D6U 

The  taxation  as  marie  and  collcoted  is,  on  this  property,  in  1870, 
$380,8(53  for  the  .State  of  Maryland,  and  $3,-222,106  for  the  dt)/.  The 
paupers  suppiorted  during  the  year  were  1,749  of  foreign  birth,  and 
1,163  natives,  while  the  whole  number  of  criminals  fonvictod  for 
same  period  was  554  natives  and  30  foreigners ;  the  wliole  number 
in  prison  on  1st  June,  1870,  was  67  foreigners,  262  native  whites, 
and  594  native  blacks. 


COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES   AND   SCHOOLS. 


No. 


2 
3 
9 

1 
2 
1 
6 
8 

I 
8 

87 
60 
SI 

83 

S 
8U 


ChuractPr,  Kniik, 
or  Kind. 


Classical  : 

Uuivursitifs,  . 

Colleges,      .  . 

Aciidcmies, .  . 

PltOFESSIONAI,  : 

Law 

Medicine,  .  . 
Theology,  .  . 
Art  and  Music, 
Commercial,     . 

PcBLic  Schools 
Noniiul,  .     .     . 
High,.     .     .     . 
Grammar,    .     . 
Gi'aded  ccmimon, 
Ungraded  comrauo, 

Pkivatb  ScHooia 

Day 

Boanling,     .     .     . 
Pai-ochiul,    .     .    . 


Arnuot 

No.  OF 

'rBACRintfl. 


n 

20 
33 


2 

30 

5 

20 

14 

2 
lU 
32 

18 

35 

22 

165 


9 
42 


7 

23 

170 

371 

44 

102 

20 

173 


AmAoi 

No.  or 
Pupiu. 


2:!0 
500 
352 

82 

185 

40 

634 

733 

53 

280 

3,359 

4,641 

1,170 

743 

711 

4,488 


340 
327 


330 


135 

744 

3,452 

5,040 

701 

1,033 

5fi8 

■5,185 


ijrcoHt :  TUH  nitDn  Jen  1, 1870. 


11,640 


«lfl,0O0 
100,800 

i«r»,200 

39,948 


$s,soo 


8,000 


9,800 
13,800 
48,240 
49,500 

8,083 


=  €90 
Elf? 


fin,  000 

28,500 
84,800 

3,000 
8,800 
8,000 
7,141 
21,240 


3,200 
18,090 
18,585 

8,003 

32,700 
55,910 
17,700 


No  rogalitr  eiuirlty  Sohool— tlto   Ptirooliial  Schools  are  part  Charity. 
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In  this  city  there  is  one  State  collection  of  books,  with  1,462 
volumes ;  1  bar  or  court  library,  8,000  volumes ;  Company  libraries, 
41,500  volumes;  162  church  and  college  libraries,  98,210  volumes  ; 
151  Sabbath-school  libraries,  81,335  volumes;  and  four  circulating 
subscription  libraries  with  54,655  volumes.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Morris,  that  the  number  of  Baltimore  authors  may  be 
stated  at  365,  including  those  not  natives,  but  who  wrote  here ;  the 
number  of  pamphlets  written  by  them  being  three-fourths  larger 
than  the  number  of  books. 


PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRY  OF  BALTIMORE, 

^s  shown  hy  the  Uiiiterl  States  Censios  of  the  Twenty  City  Wards 
for  1870,  exclusive  of  esUMishments,  the  value  of  wliose  pro- 
ductions is  less  than  $500  per  annum. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Sugar  Refineries, 

Tailors  and  Clothiers, 

Oystei-s,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable  Packers,    .    . 

Iron  Rails  and  Plates, 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

Cigars  and  Tobacco, 

Cotton  Duck  Manufacturers, 

Transporters  N.  C.  R 

Copper  Smelting, 

Furniture,  Cabinet  Makers  and  Undertakers, 

Bakers, 

Paints,  Varnishes,  White  Lead,  &c 

Tallow,  Soap  and  Candle  Works,    .... 
Locomotive  and  Engine  Builders,    .... 

Planing  Mill  and  Sash  Factory, 

Distillers, 

Brick  Makers, 

Coopers, 

Iron  Founders, 

Carpenters  and  Builders, 

Tin  Can  Makers 

Book  and  Job  Printers, 

Petroleum  Refiners, 

Saddles,  and  Harness  Makers, 

Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers,  Roofing,  &c.,  . 

Amonnts  carried  forward 

9 


Homtwr 

bublUh- 
menM. 

Number  «r 
Hudi. 

4 

434 

311 
13 

1 

392 

a54 

2 

6,468 
2,476 
1,100 
3,135 
1,057 
521 

1 
1 

2,868 
140 

64 

815 

150 

887 

4 

90 

13 

104 

7 

888 

8 

314 

1 

20 

85 

808 

84 

288 

10 

408 

60 

253 

10 

285 

83 

837 

5 

2G 

48 

226 

87 

333 

1,446 

32,125 

TAlae  of  Prodno. 
tloDS,  omUtlng 
rraotiouofdol. 
I»ra. 

$0,832,463 

5,857,871 

2,098,985 

2,602,613 

2,518,095 

1,843,923 

1,296,401 

1,220,046 

1,074,860 

1,145,740 

1,144,306 

1,017,500 

774,700 

660,600 

515,298 

600,000 

027,996 

523,418 

408,288 

978,880 

012,789 

569,821 

478,470 

400,250 

608,569 
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ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Amonnts  brought  forward, 

Morocco,  Leather  and  Lining  Manufacturers,  .     .     . 

Pianu  Makers, 

Pork  Packer  and  Produce  Dealer, 

Flour  Mills, 

Linen  and  Cotton  Bags, 

Pig  Iron  Furnace, 

LiuRced  Oil  Manufactories, 

Stoves,  Furnaces,  ifec, 

Tanners  and  Curriers, 

Agricultural  Implements, 

Marble  Workers, 

FertiliMrs 

Malt  Mills, 

Carriages  and  Wagons, 

Box  Makers, 

Brewers, 

Confectioners  and  Candy  Makers, 

Broom  Makers, 

Crackers  and  Ship  Biscuit, 

Iron  Manufacturers, 

Machinists, 

Patent  Medicines,  Extracts,  &c 

Mustard  and  Ground  Spices, 

Glass  Miuiufacturers, 

BlacksHiiths  and  Wlioelwrights, 

Boiler  Makers, 

Bell  aud  Brass  Founders, 

Turning  and  Sawing  Wood, 

Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting, 

Pitch,  Pelt,  Cement  and  Roofing, 

Paper  Hanging  aud  Upholstering, 

Sail  Makers  and  Awning  Makers, 

Paper  Bags, 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus, 

Wooden  Ware  Factory 

Watches  and  Jewelry, 

Shirt  Makers,  Drawers,  Ac, 

Hats  and  Caps, 

House  aud  Sign  Painters, 

Kngravers,  Die  Sinkers  and  Stencil  Cutters,     .     .     . 

Dress  Makers, 

Photogi-aphers,  ■ 

Matches 

Ship  Building  and  Jlarine  Railway,     ...... 

Pictui-e  aud  Looking-Glass  Frames,  Carvers,  Gilders, 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


■■mtor 

«r  Vumhn  at 

laubiwt.        Bud!. 


1,446 
12 

e 
1 

8 

2 
2 
2 

n 

14 

8 

14 

1 

» 

89 

17 

8 

33 

10 

3 

4 

11 

10 

4 

8 

63 

8 

4 

8 

31 

1 

10 

10 

1 

1 

1 

ao 

10 
18 
23 

13 
15 
21 
1 
2 
13 


1,937 


22,12.'-. 

180 

801 

24 

20 

84 

234 

41 

133 

101 

130 

233 

63 

48 

241 

207 

80 

85 

173 

68 

124 

141 

77 

24 

244 

148 

164 

53 

121 

79 

10 

78 

40 

25 

»t 

100 

73 

220 

131 

68 

08 

04 

61 

105 

45 

79 


20,063 


Tftltit  or  rroduo- 
ilow,  onlltlBg 
frMtloAs  of  doU 
Un. 

$30,664,773 
567,635 
656,400 
526,135 
5.i7, 1 55 
4.30,000 
809,000 
806,034 
891,704 
879,884 
869,080 
860,907 
850,000 
839,500 
820,076 
208,700 
254,304 
2.52,7.'>9 
230,738 
24.5,003 
23.5,500 
250,108 
303.000 
255,000 
244,400 
1H6.246 
169,715 
168,435 
165,450 
162,350 
159,153 
15.5,284 
154,527 
153,275 
1.50,000 
1.50,000 
140,710 
137,060 
12n,.5.jO 
110.550 
115.900 
ll.-),S90 
111,010 
110,000 
104,000 
102,733 

|48,147,.581 
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ESTABLISHMENTS. 


AmoimU  brought  forward, 

Book  Binders,  Blank  Books  and  Passe  Partout, 

Vinegar  Sinkers, 

Pearl  Hominy  and  Com  Mill 

Chemical  Work.s 

Oas  Works, 

Whips,  Canes  and  Umbrellas, 

Paint  Colors,    . 

Queensware, 

Locksmiths  and  Bell  Hangers, 

Furriers, 

Shot  Works, 

Scale  SLinufiicturci's, 

Fire  Bricks, 

Silver  Ware  Manufacturers, 

Handles  and  Spokes, 

Bone  Dust  Manufacturer, 

Metal  Manufacturer, 

Copper  Smiths, 

Mattress  Afiitmracturers, 

Turning  Stone, 

Rivet  and  Spike  Works 

Saw  Mill, 

Sfitlii,  Mineral  Water  and  Syrup.  Manufacturers, 

Potteries,  

Plaster  Mills, 

Huop  Skirt  and  Corset  Makers, 

Gas  Meters, 

Tonic  Bitters 

Banners,  Regalia,  Flags,  &c 

Gold  and  Silver  Plated  Ware 

Rope  Makers, 

Steam  Sawing  and  Splitting  Kindling  Wood,    . 
BottlerN  ot  Porter  and  Mineral  Water,     .    .    . 

Burr  Mill  Stones, 

Iron  Safe  and  Vault  Maker, 

Willow  Ware, 

Trunk  takers, 

Stouo  and  Granite  Cutters, 

Soap  Sloue  Worker, 

Building  Materials, 

Brush  Makers, 

Dyers  and  Scourers, 

Truss  Manufacturers, 

SnnfT  Manufacturers, 

Carpet  Weavers, 


Amounts  carried  forward, 3,106 


MaBbn 

of 

bublUh- 

mcBti. 


1,927 

18 

3 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

21 

S 

1 


1 
1 
4 

10 
4 
4 

10 


KDnb«r  •f 
Hud*. 


26,065 
120 

6 
12 

7 
411 
44 
12 
93 
62 
20 
12 

5 
60 
80 
80 
10 

6 
20 
26 

8 
11 
15 
28 
87 
22 
38 
25 
12 
22 
83 
85 
10 
16 
19 
12 
79 
31 
47 
24 
10 
25 
20 
13 
16 
21 


Value  of  Prodofr- 
tlooa.  OMittlDg 
frMlloiia«r4o)- 
l«r«. 

148,147,581 
91,021 
88,000 
85,497 
75,000 
75,000 
77,000 
75,000 
75,000 
69,02U 
65,500 
62,354 
62,000 
61,000 
60,000 
60,000 
68,000 
66,000 
62,625 
62,200 
51,636 
60,000 
60,000 
49,776 
48,249 
46,020 
46,270 
45,000 
43,600 
42,500 
42,817 
38,890 
88,000 
86,000 
85,530 
85,000 
84,500 
81,800 
80,858 
80,000 
80,000 
29,000 
27,450 
27,250 
26,955 
26,488 


27,687 


150,441,741 
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GBTABLISHMENTS. 


Amouuts  brought  forward, 

Wig,  Onianiental  Hair  Works  and  Hair  Dressers, 

Cigiir  Box  Makers, . 

Curled  Hair  Manufactory, 

Horse  Shoe  Makers 

Boat  Buildei-8  and  Oar  Makers, 

Bark  Mill 

Gold  Leaf  Manufacturer, 

Tobacco  Pipe  Manufiictories, 

Organ  Manufactories, 

Show  Case  Manufacturers, 

House  Furnishing  Goods 

Slutc  Roofer, 

Japannurs  and  Brouzers, 

AVire  Cloth  and  Wire  Works 

Scroll  Sawing, 

Barrel  Factories, 

Musical  Instrument  Makers, 

Gun  Smiths, 

Horse  Shoers, 

Block  and  Pump  Makers, 

Shoe  and  Gaiter  Uppers, 

Hydrants  and  Pumps, 

Coffin  Makers, 

Type  Founder, 

Basket  Makers 

Milliners, 

Mathematical  and  Nautical  Instrument  Makers,    . 

Sponge  Goods,      . 

Saw  factories, ^ 

Dress  Trimmings, 

Stereotyjte  and  tllectrotype, 

Cotton  Press, 

Glass  Stainer, 

Shoe  Blacking  Maker 

Leather  and  Riveted  Hose 

C'utlei-y  and  Surgical  Instruments, 

Plane  Maker, 

Hoisting  Machines  and  Dumb  Waiters 

Belt  and  Calf  Roller  Skins, 

Provision  }^are  >taker, 

Sewing  Machine  Rei>airers, 

Billiar.1  Table  Maker 

Pyrotechnist 

Chair  Makers, 

Coi)iier  Lightning  Rods, 

Amounts  canied  forward, 


of 
mvnti. 

3,105 
5 
4 
1 

7 

e 

1 

! 
2 
2 
2 
8 
1 
3 
8 
1 

a 

3 

7 
.4 
5 
2 

1 

i 

1 

0 
9 
4 
1 
2 
10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
S 
1 
1 


2,236 


K  wbtr  of 
Buidi. 


27,687 

13 

80 

12 

16 

12 

8 

0 

22 

14 

7 

11 

S 

8 

7 

14 

24 

8 

14 

10 

11 

6 

4 

13 

15 

8 

15 

10 

5 

8 

10 

14 

15 

4 

2 

6 

12 

8 

5 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

6 

1 


28,110 


TftlM  sf  Prodve- 
tto&i,  omUtlBx 
rrMtlQtttvfdol* 
I  Art. 


♦rA-»41,741 
2«,4.50 
24,964 

34,3il3 
24,0(10 
22,0711 
20,400 
ly.tHM) 
18,000 
1H,400 
18,300 
18,200 
18,<KK) 
17,800 
17,000 
17,  .179 
17,488 
17,000 
16,600 
13,100 
12.208 
12,200 
12,180 
12,120 
12,000 
11,300 
11,000 
10,7.10 
10,  ,500 
10,000 
10,000 

10,000 

10,001 
9,:!00 
9,000 
9,000 
8,9,10 
■  8,000 
8,000 
7,  .11 3 
7,300 
7,300 
7,200 
7,000 
0,700 
5,300 


l|5t,057,603 
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ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Amounts  brought  forward, 

Toy  Manufactory, 

Ornamental  Plaster  Works,    .     . 
Patent  Wheel  Manufacturer,     . 

Edge  Tool  Makers, 

Plaster  Centre  Piece  Maker,  .    . 
Pocket  Book  Makers,   .... 

Hair  Tonic, 

Tool  Dresser, 

Roofing  Paper, 

Show  Cards, 

Last  Makers, 

Qold  Leaf  Manufacturer,  .     .     . 

Seine  Maker, 

Thermometers, 

Smoking  Tobacco 

Tooth  Powder  Manufacturer,     . 

Gold  Pen  Maker, 

Cotton  Domestic  Manufacture,  . 

Stocking  Weaver, 

Lace  Repairer, 

Artist, 


menu. 


2,236 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2,261 


Knmber  of 
HmsiU. 


28,110 
10 
3 
1 
2 
1 

2 
3 
8 
8 
1 
2 
2 
25 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


28,178 


Taloa  of  Produo. 
tloni,  omltllnf 
fTMtlODi  of  dol* 


151,057,608 
5,000 
4,100 
8,600 
8,125 
3,000 
2,800 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,400 
2,100 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
800 
760 


151,106,278 


Of  all  our  industries  the  refining  of  sugar  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  extensive,  affording  a  product  of  $6,832,462 ;  while  the  industry 
that  approached  in  value  was  that  of  the  211  tailors  and  clothiers, 
who,  with  6,468  employes,  realized  $5,357,871 ;  while  the  4  sugar 
refineries  had  required  only  434  hands  to  earn  their  nearly  seven 
millions !  Significant  as  are  the  results  displayed  by  this  summary 
of  the  productive  industry  of  Baltimore,  derived  from  the  census 
returns  of  June,  1870,  we  cannot  but  doubt  their  exactness  in  afford- 
ing a  complete  picture  of  our  labor,  capital,  and  enterprise.  There  is  a 
morbid  reluctance  on  the  part  of  men  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  their 
factories,  warehouses,  or  dwellings.  When  the  "  census  taker"  ap- 
pears, their  reticence  becomes  aggravated.  Some  suppose  there  are 
hidden  designs  of  taxation  in  the  inquisition  set  on  foot  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  others  desire  to  conceal  their  business, — its  extent,  or  its 
poverty, — from  the  knowledge  of  competitors ;  others,  again,  regard 
the  inquiry  as  simply  impertinent  and  oftensive,  so  that  the  mar- 
shals are  generally  either  misinformed  or  thwarted  while  endeavor- 
ing honestly  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  law  in  presenting 
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an  exact  tableau  of  their  local  iudustries.  These  remarks  apjily  with 
special  force  to  the  productions  of  individual  or  corporate  industry, 
and  we  doubt  whether  any  census,  taken  under  existing  systems, 
will  ever  do  more  than  present  proximate  returns  of  the  general 
results. 


STATISTICS   OF  RELIGION. 

Sfatistics  of  Religion  in  Baltimore,  in  1S70,  show  the  following 

Results  : 


Cbuscbu 


81 

17 
IS 

r 

2 
6 
6 
1 
4 
18 
S 
1 
8 
1 
1 
4 
6 
7 
3 


DENOMINATION. 


AccoimoiiATC. 


Prot-c8tant  EpiscopaJ,    .    , i      U.OfSO 

Presbyterian I      14,275 

Roraati  Catholic, 2.'),  (KM) 


Mptlioflist  Episcoj>al,  .  .  . 
Melliodi.st  EpiKcopnl  (South), 
Metliodist  Iiifiepoudcnt,  .  . 
Methodist  Prf)testant,  .  .  . 
Reformed  Church,  .... 
Christian  Church,     .... 

Baptist, 

Evangelical  Lutheran,  .  .  . 
Evangelical  Association,  .  . 
Independent  Chorob,     .     .     . 

Friends, 

Universalist 

Unitarian, 

Jewish  Synagogues,  .... 

United  Brethren, 

African  Metliodiitt,  .... 
Swedenborgiau, 


2«,020 
0,000 
1,800 
4,»00 
5,040 

(jno 

3,  BOO 

10,000 

80O 

1,000 

8,2.')0 
700 
800 

2,750 

{!,(Vno 

goo 


V411B. 


1808,000 

osn,ooo 

2,080,000 

1.2I4.W»I) 

131),  (100 

5n,f)00 
157.('>0O 
28r>,000 

20,  ^'OO 

(?)    40,000 

29«,000 

42,000 
150,000 
107.000 

30,000 
150,000 
050,000 

113,000 
27,000 


NEWSPAPER,  PERIODICAL,  LITERATURE. 


The  newspaper,  magazine,  and  qnarterly  literature  of  the  city  is 
comprised  in  the  issues  of  seven  daily  newspapers,  with  an  alleged 
aggregate  circulation,  in  all,  of  82,500  copies;  of  ten  weeklies,  with 
an  entire  aggregate  circulation  of  67,fc!94  ;  of  one  tri-weekly,  with  a 
circulation  of  5,000;  of  four  monthlies,  issuing  10,200  copies  in  all ; 
and  one  quarterly,  with  a  subscriptioQ  list  of  about  2,000  names. 
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THE  CITY  PASSENGER   RAILWAY. 

The  City  Passenger  Railway  is  now  so  much  of  an  "  indis- 
pensable institution"  to  our  citizens,  and  has  produced  so  much  to 
the  development  of  Baltimore  by  its  prompt  and  cheap  trans- 
portation to  all  parts,  that  it  deserves  special  record  in  an  analysis 
of  our  resources  and  their  prosperity.  This  association  began  its 
public  oj^erations  on  the  28th  of  July,  1859 ;  and,  during  the  year 
ending  .30th  April,  1862,  in  50  curs  and  with  350  horses,  carried 
3,738,162  passengers — all  the  lines,  except  those  of  Charles,  and 
Albemarle,  and  High  streets,  being  then  in  operation.  The  vast 
stride  of  Baltimore's  advancement  is  seen  in  tlie  increase  seven 
years  aftewards,  when,  in  1869,  75  cars  and  600  horses,  on  32 
miles  of  track,  transported  11,385,464  people.  The  tax  of  one- 
fifth  of  gross  receipts,  payable  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  the 
Public  Parks,  has  been,  up  to  the  Ist  October,  1870,  $758,887; 
while,  since  January,  1864,  the  Company  has  paid  dividends  on 
stock  and  government  tax  to  the  amount  of  $350,000.  It  is 
alleged  that,  from  the  large  increase  of  value  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials, the  cost  of  working  the  road  is  100  per  cent,  greater  than 
at  the  date  of  its  charter. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  HARBOR  AND  ITS  RIVER 
AND  BAY  APPROACHES. 


Appreciating  the  harbor  of  Baltimore  as  important  not  only  for 
its  own  private  and  general  commerce,  but,  in  fact,  as  a  national 
port  of  supply  and  delivery,  especially  as  a  depot  of  coal  and  naval 
supplies,  the  United  States  Government  has,  for  several  years,  united 
with  this  State  and  City  in  expenditures  for  the  deej>euing  of  the 
river  channel  to  our  wharves.  Up  to  1858,  the  result  was  a  practi- 
cable channel,  150  feet  wide  and  22  feet  deep,  from  a  point  one  mile 
and  a  half  below  Fort  Carroll,  to  a  point  just  beyond  North  Point, 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  with  several  incomplete  cuts, 
extending  a  mile  or  two  below.  The  whole  work  was  then  left  in 
an  untinished  condition.  In  1866,  tliere  was  a  careful  resurvey  by 
the  general  government  of  the  river  and  bay  below  Fort  Carroll,  and 
the  fact  was  developed  by  it  that  the  tides  and  currents,  setting 
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down  tlic  SusqiU'liaTiiia,  had  already  niatorially  injured  tho  excava- 
tions tliat  had  been  previously  made  below  Xorth  I'oint ;  and  it  was 
moreover  shown  that  all  the  lower  portion  of  the  original  line  of 
channel,  eastward  of  the  Seven  Foot  Knoll  light,  was  subjeet  to 
obstruction  by  fields  of  floating  ice.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  new 
channel  was  traced  out  by  Col.  Craighil!  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and  now  called  after  him,  200  feet  wide  and  22  feet 
deep  at  mean  low  water,  with  a  length  of  four  and  seven-eighths 
miles,  deflecting  from  a  point  of  the  Brewcrtou  Channel  three- 
fourtlia  of  a  mile  below  the  Seven  Foot  Knoll  light,  and  running 
thence  due  south  towards  Sandy  Point.  A  revised  estimate  of  the 
whdc  route,  from  Fort  McIIenry,  with  an  increased  width  of  50  feet 
beyond  the  original  plan,  was  also  submitted;  and  in  November, 
1869,  the  new  thoroughfare  was  opened  to  commerce,  while  tliat 
part  of  the  Brewerton  Chaimel,  ahovc  the  junction  with  the  new 
one,  was  nearly  restored  to  its  original  dimensions  of  150  feet  width 
and  22  feet  depth. 

Thus,  Baltimore,  at  length,  has  a  deep,  straight  and  secure 
channel  for  her  commerce,  and  the  Government  a  depot  for  that 
species  of  coal  which  is  not  only  best  for  her  steam  vessels  of 
war  :uid  tninsports,  but,  of  course,  more  economically  8up]ilied  in 
Baltimore  from  our  Maryland  mines,  than  from  any  other  port 
iu  the  Union. 


VALUE  OF   IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
Di'stri.ct  of  Baltimore,  for  the  Tears : 


iMrotn. 

EZPOKT*. 

IvrotTS. 

ExMiiTa. 

1847.    .     . 

14,140,743 

$0,820,479 

18.H    .     . 

$7,750,387 

$11,300,013 

1848,    .     . 

0,245,8(14 

7,200,000 

1855,   .     . 

7,772,501 

ll,07.-),096 

1840,    .     . 

5,201,50(1 

8,000,082 

1856,   .     . 

10,140,838 

18,302,253 

1850,    .     . 

0,417,113 

8,530,071 

1857,    .     . 

11,054,076 

11,. SOS,  040 

1851,    .     . 

7,243,063 

6,400,100 

1858,    .     . 

7,054,422 

10,235,800 

1852,    .     . 

5,078,021 

7,540,708 

1850,    .     . 

10,408,003 

8,724,261 

1808,    .     . 

6,331,071 

9,088,010 
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STATEMENT 

Of  Foreign  Merchandise  Imported  into,  and  Domestic  and 
Foreign  MercJiandise  Exported  from,,  the  Customs  District 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  from  July  1st,  1859,  to  June  30th,  1870, 
inclusive. 


DOMESTIC 

FOREIGN   MERCHAND1.se 

IMPORTS 

EXPORTS. 

EXPORTED 

Fl8Cft1  year 

endicf; 

Free  of 

Paying 

Total 

Total 

Free  of 

Paying 

Total. 

Jane  3U. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Value. 

1860,  .    .    . 

$t,563,693 

15,221,180 

$0,784,773 

$8,804,606 

»24,178 

t475 

«24,668 

1861,  . 

4,907,343 

4,M1,762 

9,449,106 

12,049,025 

188,202 

102,456 

290,718 

1863,  . 

632,313 

3,064,307 

3,696,620 

8,375,303 

35,780 

62,218 

97.998 

1863,  . 

177,004 

4,300,735 

4,484399 

11,013,871 

850,425 

224,776 

1,075,201 

1864,  . 

169,882 

6,675,621 

6,8.3.'i,ij03 

8,741,755 

820,209 

112,781 

939,050 

188S,  . 

94,4S6 

4,721,998 

4,816,4.54 

11,794,546 

33,357 

313,134 

346,491 

1866,  . 

235A14 

7,920,457 

8,155,991 

10,804,012 

69,041 

44,030 

103,071 

1867,  . 

616,877 

11.592,632 

12.209,509 

10,995,348 

0,073 

122,467 

128,630 

1868,  . 

687,928 

12,212,805 

12,930,733 

13,857,391 

470 

164,664 

106,134 

1869,  . 

269.471 

15,.'>93,5«1 

15,863,032 

13,657,530 

2,760 

237,790 

240,660 

1870,  . 

776.088 

18,730,380 

19,512,468 

14,330,248 

840 

199,379 

200,225 

DUTIES 
Paid  in  Coin  on  Imports,  Baltimore,  for  the  years  following: 

« 

to  Deceniber  31st,  1870,  inclusive. 


1800, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 


11,166,590  77 
722,443  04 
1,941,529  51 
1,919,229  99 
2,167,120  05 
2,983,202  33 


14,665,064  35 
5,798,820  85 
6,217,498  41 
9,027,513  63 
9,122,239  29 


These  figures,  from  1860  to  1870,  comprising  the  disastrous  and 
paralyzing  period  of  the  civil  war,  (the  last  year  of  peace,  and  the 
last  year  since  the  end  of  the  war,)  compare  advantageously  with 
the  thirteen  years  prior  to  the  war ;  and,  in  the  last  decade,  show 
an  actual  doubling  of  our  commerce. 
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BANKS    AND    CAPITAL. 


In  considering  the  interests  of  BaUimore  and  their  development, 
we  have  rarely  conversed  with  a  well  informed  merchant  who  was 
not  impressed  with  the  deficiency  of  bank  capital  in  our  city,  or  of 
its  cxjcasioual  misuse  by  boards  entrusted  with  its  management.  It 
is  true  that  Baltininre  suffered,  as  we  have  shown,  in  eaiiy  days,  by 
the  miserable  accommodation  and  credit  system,  fostered  by  the 
banks  at  that  time;  yet  these  systems  have  not  been  altogether 
abandoned,  notwithstanding  our  experience,  so  that  a  more  liberal 
sup[iiy  of  moncj'  through  regular  banking  inststntions  would  doubt- 
less afford  a  much  more  secure  basis  of  trade  than  the  private  dis- 
counting whit'h  has  jirevailed  at  various  times  to  so  great  an  extent 
among  us.  The  legalization  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest  would, 
doubtless,  be  a  step  in  advance.  "The  Bank  of  Maryland,  with 
§200,000  capital,  was  established  in  1790,  and  a  brunch  Bank  of 
the  United  States  in  1792.  In  1795,  the  Bank  of  Baltimore  was 
chartered  witli  §1,200,000  capital.  Xine  years  at\er,  in  1804,  the 
Union  Bank  appeared  with  $3,000,000  capital,  reduced  (we  believe) 
25  per  cent,  in  1821.  In  ISIO,  the  Commercial  and  Farmers,  the 
Farmers  au<l  Merchants,  the  Franklin,  and  the  Marine  Banks,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,709,100.  In  1811,  the  City  Bank,  with  $839,405. 
In  1812,  the  Mechanics  Bank  was  created  with  an  original  capital 
of  $1,000,(100,  reduced  40  per  cent,  also  in  1821,  and  in  1818,  the 
Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore  was  incorporated." 

These  constituted  our  financial  institutions,  together  with  the 
branch  of  the  second  Bank  of  tlie  United  States — whose  disastrous 
explosion  we  have  mentioned  —  until  1834,  when  the  Merchants 
Bank,  and  afterwards  a  few  others  were  added,  after  considerable 
efforts  and  im}K:trtunity.  Wo  have  in  all  nineteen  banks,  and  three 
savings  institutions. 

The  able  rejwrt  of  the  Corn  and  Flour  Exchange,  of  this  year, 
alludes  to  our  deficiency  in  striking  terujs:  "In  18tjl,  the  banking 
capital  of  Baltimore  was  §10,408,000,  it  is  now,  nine  years  after- 
wards, only  $11,606,000,  showing  an  increase  of  bnt  $1,197,000. 
Meanwhile  our  neighbors  of  Philadelphia,  in  1861,  had  ?ll,9ij3,000, 
and  have  now  §17,117,260;  an  increase  of  over  five  millions  of 
dollai-fi ;  nevertheless,  judging  from  the  returns  of  the  officer  of  the 
United   States   Customs  of   Baltimore,  our   city   to-day  outranks 
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Philadelphia  as  a  port  of  entry.  Our  custom  receipts  for  the  current 
year  exceed  those  of  Philadelphia;  our  imports  having  increased 
during  the  five  last  years  nearly  300  per  cent.  The  increased  aggre- 
gate trade,  not  including  the  great  increase  of  our  manufactures,  has 
heen  fully  one  hundred  per  cent.,  while  our  hanking  capital,  for  the 
same  time,  has  augmented  but  10  per  cent."  The  increase  of 
legal  interest  to  7  per  cent,  would,  doubtless,  retain  private  as  well 
as  banking  capital,  legitimately  belonging  here,  which,  under  our 
existing  laws,  seeks  other  points  for  investment,  and  it  would, 
doubtless,  cause  capital  to  flow  to  us,  for  the  same  purpose,  from 
other  localities. 


GRAIN  AND   FLOUR  TRADE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  grain  trade  of  Baltimore  for  the  year  1869,  demonstrates  that 
our  city  maintains  her  position  as  the  second  grain  market  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  aggregate  receipts  of  every  kind  of  grain  for 
that  j^ear  were  8,515,755  bushels,  an  excess  of  722,247  bushels  over 
1868.  The  receipts  of  wheat  were  3,239,994  bushels,  an  increase  of 
943,001  bushels;  of  corn,  3,923,563  bushels,  a  deficit  of  162,914 
bushels;  of  oats,  1,171,354  bushels,  an  excess  of  55,379  bushels;  of 
lye,  180,844  bushels,  an  excess  of  36,155  bushels.  The  total  receipts 
of  grain  upon  the  Corn  Exchange  floor,  for  the  five  years  beginning 
with  1864,  were  34,995,964  bushels,  showing  the  receipts  of  1869 
to  be  1,516,562  bushels  in  excess  of  the  average  of  those  preceding 
years.  The  flour  market,  specially  is  shown  by  the  following 
tableaux  : 


Flour  Inspections  in  Baltimore  for  1869. 


Total  inspections  of  wheat  flour  for  1869, 
Dispersed  as  follows : 

Shipped  foreign, 

Shipped  coastwise, 

Taken  for  local  trade  and  neighboring  wants, 
Balance  stock  in  hand,  January  1st,  1870,     . 


BarreU. 


859,121 
315,000 
444,860 
106,000 


Bnrrels. 


1,1S3,981 


1,133,981 
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Flour  Inspections  in  Baltimore  for  the  last  six  years. 


1870. 

18G9. 

1808. 

1807. 

1866. 

180S. 

Howard  Street,    . 
City  Mills,  .    .    . 

Oliio 

Family,  .... 

264,758 
869,208 
281,790 
201,578 

242,508 
378,526 
806,607 
196,340 

216,635 
344  978 
200.870 
125,927 

215,985 

335,661 

78,598 

84,516 

189,871 

329,468 

828,788 

65,009 

244,246 

898,819 

262,080 

78,846 

Total,  .    .    . 

Rye, 

Com  Meal, .    .    . 

1,117,314 

4,751 

19,641 

1,123,981 

5,497 

41,939 

888,410 

9,183 

46,099 

714,760 
14,115 
45,463 

913,134 
11,199 
46,061 

984,021 
12,255 
82,892 

Exports  of  Flour  from  Baltimore  for  tJie  last  five  years. 


DESTINATION. 

Great  Britain,   .    .    . 

Bremen, 

Holland 

France, 

Brazil 

River  la  Plata,  .    .    . 
British  N.  A.  Colonies, 
Venezuela,    .... 
West  Indies,      .    .    . 
Other  ports,  .... 

Total 


86,777 

28 

579 

185,045 
18,882 
20,606 

74,875 
2,050 


838,932 


50,066 

337 

65 

180,524 

9,894 

19,645 

98,877 
228 


859,121 


18C8. 


7,740 

20 

8 

103,540 

82,025 

101,800 
1,318 


246,446 


1807. 


2,948 
103 
158 

78,683 

7,400 

19,456 

51,677 
835 


161,260 


6 
16 
88 

92,541 

16,507 

70,070 
125 


170,298 


These  show  an  increase  of  export  of  flour  of  112,675  barrels  over 
that  of  1868,  and  of  179,823  barrels  over  the  export  of  1866.* 


•  The  flour  production  of  the  city  will  be  found  in  the  general  tableau  of  city 
productions,  as  given  by  the  census  returns  of  1870,  which  is  contained  in  this 
section.  The  flour  and  meal  production  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Baltimore  is  at 
least  (2,500,000  in  value,  and  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Carroll,  half  a  million  of 
dollars  more. 
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THE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 


The  tobacco  trade  of  Maryland,  of  all  that  staple  produced  in  our 
State,  may  be  said  to  centre  at  Baltimore,  as  the  great  depot  of 
inspection,  sale  and  shipment  to  foreign  countries.  Tobacco  is  still 
one  of  our  most  valuable  agricultural  products,  notwithstanding  the 
deterioration  of  qualities  from  the  very  early  days,  as  well  as  the 
change  of  labor-system  within  the  few  last  years.  For  many  years 
it  absorbed  the  attention  of  farmers  and  planters  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  grain,  and  it  was  not  until  the  occurrences  described  by 
us  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article,  that,  the  failure  of  foreigners 
to  buy  the*  weed  forced  our  planters  into  the  wiser  and  healthier 
culture  of  the  cereals  which  must  always  be  needed,  as  they  are 
the  necessaries,  and  not  the  luxuries,  of  life. 

But  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our  Mai-yland  tobacco  at 
present,  atford  it  only  a  limited  field  for  consumption,  as  it  is 
unsuited  for  cigars,  snuflF  or  chewing,  and  used  solely  by  smokers  of 
the  pipe,  who  are  contented  with,  or  confined  to,  a  very  cheap 
article.  Hence  it  is  consumed  chiefly  by  the  peasantry  of  Germany 
and  Holland,  who  cannot  afford  the  price  paid  for  a  richer  tobacco, 
and  would  unquestionably  smoke  their  wretched  home-grown  weed, 
if  the  rates  were  significantly  raised.  This  has  been  often  proved 
when  European  dealers  and  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  pay 
over  four  cents  per  pound  to  our  planter  for  his  commodity.  As 
soon  as  this  rise  occurred,  the  foreign  demand  ceased,  and  the 
German  cultivation  began ;  and  Baden,  which  had  raised  but 
30,000,000  pounds,  soon  doubled  her  crop.  Accordingly,  tobacco, 
like  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  has  to  be  dealt  with  wisely  and 
gently  by  legislators,  esjjecially  when  its  inferior  grade  fails  to 
commend  it  to  the  consumers  of  "  Cabaflas"  and  "  Partagas,"  and 
leaves  it  exclusively  to  the  poor  abroad,  to  whom  the  stimulus  and 
not  the  aroma  of  the  plant  is  the  only  essential.  In  this  respect 
bad  whisky  seems  to  have  still  a  decided  advantage  over  bad 
tobacco,  and  finds  its  recompensing  consumers  among  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  indigent.  But  whisky  is  more  subtle  than  tobacco; 
and  can  disguise  its  flavor  from  the  palate ;  while  tobacco,  in  con- 
sumption, must  forever  disclose  its  qualities  as  soon  as  it  touches 
our  lips.  Hence  the  poor  buyers  of  our  cheap  tobacco  mil  bear  no 
interference  with  their  rates,  and  begin  to  plant  as  soon  as  we  begin 
to  demand  higher  prices.    lu  1857,  when  a  partial  failure  of  the 
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tobacco  crop  and  consequent  speculation  sent  up  the  rate  of  ordi- 
nary Maryland  to  seven  and  eight  cents  per  jxiund,  tVie  European 
markets  did  not  resiwnd,  and  it  only  led  to  increased  cultivation. 
Tbc  higli  prices  of  1857,  caused  Russian  manufacturers  to  substi- 
tute Turkish  and  other  varieties  of  simiiur  apiwarance  for  "yel- 
low" and  "  spangled"  Ohio  tobacco,  of  which  they  had  been  previ- 
ously consuTuing  more  than  '2,000  hogsheads  yearly.  The  smokers 
probably  were  not  at  firat  pleased  by  the  change ;  but  cheapness  and 
the  smo/ce  satisfied  thera  for  the  time ;  and,  gradually  becoming 
habituatiKl,  tbey  grew  so  contented  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
will  ever  re-demand  the  Ohio  staple,  even  when  attainable  at  old 
prices.  Rough  smokers,  like  the  majority  of  peasantry  everywhere, 
soon  become  demoralized  in  taste;  and  free  from  the  plague  of 
excessive  sensitiveness,  put  up,  in  time,  with  "o«/i-  Icavfs,"  if  they 
cannot  get  tobacco,  or  do  not  knoic  that  the  artful  cheater  has  mixed 
the  oak  with  the  genuine  article.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  in 
future  State  and  National  legislation,  tobacco  will  be  carefully 
treated  ;  and,  especially,  the  iirnducts  of  Ohio  and  Slaryland,  for 
which  it  is  far  easier  to  find  substitutes  than  for  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  otlier  similar  Western  tobaccos. 

As  figures  disclose  most  faithfully  the  fluctuations  of  production 
and  consumption,  and  show  the  character  of  a  trade  more  distinctly 
than  mere  narrative,  I  shall  present  some  tallies,  carefully  [irepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Baltimore  Board  uf  Trade,  embracing  the 
operations  in  Baltimore  in  this  staple,  from  1848  to  1870 : 

Tobacco  Inspections  at  JBaltijnore  from  IS48  to  1860,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 


1800, 
1850, 
1838, 
1857, 
1850, 
1855, 
1»54, 
1853, 
1853, 
1851, 
1850, 
1849, 
1848, 


HnryUnd. 


51,000 
44,480 
45,2t>0 
88,057 
38,3.H0 
28,470 
30.048 
30,348 
20,500 
35,013 
27,083 
30,880 
23,401 


OlllO. 


23,000 
15,331 
22,300 

7,040 
12,059 
10,097 
10,302 
17,947 
17,720 
10,798 
18,965 
13,004 

9,702 


K^ntuoky 

ftud 

other  kinds. 


3,100 
3,033 
3,100 
1,(108 
1,503 

901 
2,  .500 
1,473 
1,043 

931 

788 
1,248 

703 


Tola). 


77,503 
63,801 
70,009 
47.305 
,52,852 
89,  .5.58 
38,970 
48,007 
48,333 
43,743 
41,883 
45,601 
83,900 
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Exports  of  Tobacco  from  the  Port  of  Baltimore  for  the  sam^ 

period. 


TEABS. 


I860, 
18S9, 
1858, 
1857, 
1856, 
1855, 
1854, 
1853, 
1853, 
1851, 
1850, 
1849, 
1848, 


Bremen. 

Botterdam. 

Amster- 
dain. 

France. 

All  other 
places. 

24,700 

22,700 

5,244 

6,825 

7,677 

19,180 

21,735 

1,258 

8,311 

6,495 

16,542 

18,059 

3,825 

16,935 

11,173 

18,084 

11,711 

4,054 

7,438 

6,325 

20,612 

14,215 

7,779 

4,891 

8,301 

9,103 

7,510 

10 

7,527 

1,144 

18,016 

7,407 

5,583 

10,180 

4,006 

18,947 

10,895 

9,980 

5,380 

6,986 

22,860 

11,478 

6,067 

7,679 

7,734 

12,654 

9,694 

4,154 

2,827 

5,293 

15,864 

7,815 

5,973 

8,177 

6,940 

18,821 

13,783 

8,725 

9,562 

1,033 

12,787 

7,910 

8,103 

5,761 

131 

Total. 


67,142 
65,974 
66,534 
47,562 
55,798 
36,392 
45,192 
60,688 
54,813 
84,124 
44,868 
51,924 
88,890 


STATEMENT 

Of  Inspections,  Exports  and  Stocks  Tobacco,  from,  1861  to  1870, 

inclusive. 


YEARS. 


1870, 
1889, 
1868, 
1867, 
1866, 
1865, 
1864, 
1863, 
1862, 
1861, 


Innpectionit. 


41,510 
44,548 
87,959 
58,996 
47,660 
48,952 
63,873 
55,975 
58,699 
67,571 


Exported. 


83,619 
44,494 
33,800 
.61,980 
52,663 
42,605 
45,052 
44,137 
55,447 
85,237 


Stocks. 


7,845 

4,023 

8,779 

8,506 

17,645 

22,297 

30,988 

31,560 

6,470 

34,500 
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Tobacco  Inspections  at  Baltimore  from  1861  to  1870,  inclusive. 


TEARS. 


1870, 
1869, 
1868, 
1867, 
1866, 
1863, 
1864, 
1863, 
1862, 
1861, 


Kentucky 

Maryland. 

Ohio. 

and 
other  kinds. 

Total. 

25,696 

13,614 

2,200 

47,070 

27,782 

15,716 

1,050 

44,548 

27,064 

9,644 

1,251 

37,959 

41,337 

21,505 

905 

63,747 

81,515 

15,396 

566 

47,660 

25,479 

21,961 

8,077 

43,953 

28,518 

17,032 

2,140 

52,619 

36,676 

13,560 

2,267 

65,975 

41,493 

14,152 

8,646 

68,699 

50,407 

23,000 

8,012 

67,571 

SHIPMENTS 


Of  Maryland  and  Ohio  Tobacco  from  Baltimore,  January  1st  to 
December  31st,  for  fourteen  Years. 


186T. 

liM. 

isso. 

IBM). 

1801. 

i«m. 

lSC-3. 

1864. 

iie». 

isefi. 

18(17. 

laos. 

ISCD. 

ISTO. 

Brsmen,    . 

17,427 

1S,«H> 

18,SM 

24,7fl7 

31,911 

12.1SM 

lfl,!»S, 

IS,4IW 

i3ja« 

16,0(1.1 

42.1  IJO 

R.iMI 

17,388 

f),B76 

Bottenlnm, 

ll.TlS 

n,!«*5 

MI.TIB 

£2,949 

2a,7{« 

11,M2 

7J»3 

ll,fl« 

7.810 

I6,l«s 

21,1  ;l7 

CR!!^ 

7,7fi3 

8,01* 

Amstenlnm 

ijim 

3,TSU 

1.29B 

8,-Jtl 

8,183 

8,ffiH 

aiTO 

4,a.n7 

4,7m;  4,102; 

6,4*7 

7.91(1 

0,l»2 

5,«I3 

EnKlanO,  . 

%,\Vi 

4,2»« 

UWO 

S,01U 

C,«0 

3.887 

3,109 

2,4«7 

I,0M 

effi 

MSS 

£,100 

1,192 

4.873 

Fmnec, .    . 

T,43S 

lG,fl3fi 

«.401 

0,8'aj 

MIS 

4,170 

B,3S;i 

7,457 

5,gl» 

8;t3<^ 

9,»£« 

6,70(1 

U,IS7« 

1,008 

Bpnln,    .    . 

%m\ 

J, IBB 

6.ZW1 

6,050 

s,a» 

S,n2 

818 

],«(» 

aoa 

TrlsaW,     . 

1,SI3 

1,140 

BM 

4fl 

Basula, .     . 

Antwerp,*!! 

£52 

1,133 

Total,     . 

U,2al) 

^am 

m,<^'i 

W,Nt 

•ib,m> 

4S,430 

.in,ll)3 

41,378 

il8,MIC>' 

4a,£i« 

01.111 

3s.ifri 

42,077 

30  au 

InapecUona 

of    Mary. 

Ifhnd    and 

Olilo     ioT 

the  auKD*" 

perioti,    . 

46,li9T 

6T,anr) 

m»u 

Ti.ird 

«4,8«0  56,(15:) 

*3,T0(I 

50,73,9 

10,«TI» 

47,(1114 

M.OOI 

3(!,708 

43,788  37,7lW 

The  census  returns  (of  1870)  that  there  were  254  establishments  in 
Baltimore  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco,  employing 
1057  hands,  the  value  of  whose  produce  was  $1,843,922.  This 
return,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  manufacturers  whose  yearly 
product  is  worth  less  than  $500. 
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COFFEE  AND  SUGAR. 

The  Coffee  trade  of  Baltimore,  together  with  that  of  Sugar,  has 
always  heea  one  of  the  most  imiwrtaiit  of  our  commercial  interests. 
"When  we  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  "  Colonial  Trade,"  as 
we  have  shown  we  did  during  the  European  wars,  Baltimore  may 
be  said  to  have  been  mistress  of  the  market,  aad  there  is  no  reason, 
— ^with  our  enterprise  and  novel  facilities, — why  we  should  not 
approach,  if  not  regain,  our  sujiremacy  in  supplying  the  great  cen- 
tral portions  of  this  Continent  and  their  dependencies.  It  is  alleged 
that  in  18G9  and  1870,  Coffee  importations  were  encouraged  beyond 
all  precedent,  the  excess  over  1867  and  1868, — the  largest  inijwrts 
previously  known, — being  very  large.  The  comparative  and  pro- 
gressive figures  of  the  last  five  years'  transactions  in  Coffee  imports 
are  as  follows : 


Imports  of  Coffee  at  Baltimore  for  tJie  past  five  Tears. 


FROM. 

1870.     • 

18G9. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

Rio  Janeiro,     .... 
Laguayra  &  P.  CabelH 
Other  Ports,     .... 
Coastwise, 

400,238 

4,288 
2,888 

333,842 

2,282 
10,240 

203,033 

1,3.35 

7,088 

200,020 

1,220 

581 

21,051 

100,487 

2,701 

14,770 

10,145 

Total, 

500,434 

340,370 

272,055 

289,778 

180,870 

Imports  of  Coffee  at  Baltimore  from  Brazil  for  the  past 
twenty-three  years. 


1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851, 
1852, 
1853, 
1854, 
1855, 
18.50, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 


TEAR. 


Baga. 


204,483 
180,178 
144,402 
250,142 
224,080 
185,080 
200,829 
249,000 
197,989 
203,500 
188,010 
230,984 


YEAR. 


1800, 
1801, 
1802, 
1803, 
1804, 
180.-), 
1800, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 
1870, 


Bogs. 


181,203 

137,300 

77,775 

73,957 

91,184 

86,725 

100,487 

200,920 

203,032 

333,843 

499,258 


10 
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This  solid  increase  from  1848,  wLen  the  import  was  204,485, — 
interrujited  during  the  five  years  of  war  and  its  results, — denion- 
stratea  the  superiority  of  Baltimore  as  a  distributing  point  for  those 
necessaries  of  life,  Coffee  and  Sugar. 

The  importation  of  Sugar  is  required  at  Baltimore  not  only  for 
distribution  of  the  raw  material,  but  for  the  three  large  Refineries, 
the  Baltimore,  the  Calvert  atul  the  Maryland.  The  Calvert  com- 
pany has  a  capacity  of  refining  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four 
millions  of  pounds  yearly ;  the  capacity  of  the  Maryland  Refinery 
is  al.toiit  forty  millions  of  pounds,  and  is  e(juallfd  by  that  of  the 
Baltimore  Refinery ;  and  during  the  year  1808  the  quantity  of  raw 
sugar  worked  by  these  three  companies  is  estimated  to  have  reached 
very  near  sixty-seven  millions  of  pounds.  If  the  inducements  become 
sufficient,  these  Refineries  can  easily  consume  one  hundred  millions 
of  pounds  of  the  raw  material.  In  addition  to  these  companies 
there  are  three  other  refineries  in  Baltimore,  working  exclusively  in 
molasses,  and  producing  lower  grades  of  sugar,  and  it  is  from  all 
these  late  additions  to  our  manufacturing  interests  that  the  stimulus 
has  been  given  to  imix)rtation ;  the  two  trades  combined  contribut- 
ing largely  to  the  pro8i)erity  of  Baltimore.  The  value  of  piroduction 
of  our  sugar  refineries  for  1870,  was  $6,S32,4(}2. 

The  following  tables  show  the  progress  of  Baltimore  in  sugar  and 
molasses  not  only  for  1869  but  comparatively  for  the  last  18  years. 


Imports  of  Sugar  from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  for  three 

years. 


1870. 

I860. 

1868. 

Hll.ll!. 

Boxes, 

Hhils. 

Boxes- 

HImIs. 

Boxes. 

Cuba, 

Porto  Rico 

En{,'lisli  liilanilK,     .     . 
FreucU  Islauds, .     .     . 
Louisiana,      .     .     .     , 

82,800 

38,575 

14,481 

4,213 

1,010 

57,717 

81,955 

84,!(i9 

8,719 

2,500 

275 

59,412 

32,776 
31,647 
12,392 

1,C40 
513 

40,833 

Total, 

90,648 

57,717 

77,714 

69,413 

78,908 

46,833 

Imports  of  foreign  sugar  i-C(luce<l  to  tous  were  for  1870,  07,828  tons  ;  1809,  39,073 
tons  ;  1868,  57,393  tons  ;  1807,  87,505  tous. 
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Imports  of  Sugar  at  Baltimore  for  eighteen  years. 


1853, 
1858, 
1854, 
1855, 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1863, 
1866, 
1867, 
1868, 
1869, 


COASTWISE.              1 

WEST   INDIES. 

Barrels  and 

Hhds. 

Barrels. 

Hlidn. 

Boxes. 

13,153 

807 

12,619 

3,058 

10,476 

383 

13,531 

13,967 

19,580 

347 

11,847 

1,033 

21,608 

1,705 

10,790 

4,411 

19,685 

1,540 

22,030 

11,839 

6,070 

906 

27,403 

9,781 

16,584 

26,838 

20,793 

21,787 

13,346 

34,827 

7,434 

17,719 

7,605 

26,659 

2,400 

304 

28,095 

6,046 

2,640 

19,011 

5,146 

6,300 

4,835 

40,730 

86,500 

955 

1,938 

53,034 

34,740 

1,108 

2,263 

50,814 

36,618 

1,393 

79 

78,968 

46,833 

487 

100 

77,714 

59,413 

1870,  total  from  all  points,  90,648  libds.,  67,717  boxes,  35,421  bags  and  mats. 


Molasses  Imports  for  1870. 


Cuba,  .  .  . 
Porto  Rico,  . 
English  Island, 
French  Island, 
New  Orleans, . 
San  Domingo, 

Total,  1870, 

"  lir'OO, 

"  1868, 

"  1867, 

"  1866, 

"  1865, 

"  1864, 


Hhdfi. 

Tierces. 

Barrels. 

17,817 

1,822 

160 

998 

88 

8,121 

80 

101 

2,081 

11 

7 

23,046 

1,867 

2,271 

23,819 

2,121 

8,824 

27.205 

2,274 

1,993 

17,962 

1,678 

520 

9,337 

2,430 

1,358 

6,146 

1,160 

401 

5,635 

1,813 

2,417 
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Importations  of  Molasses  at  th4s  Port  of  Baltimore  for  tti^  last 

eigMeen  years. 


1852, 
1858, 
1854, 
1855, 
18.W, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859. 
1800, 
1861, 
18A2, 
1868, 
18U4, 
lH(J.->. 
IWfHi, 
1807, 
1808, 
18G0, 


WEST  INDIES. 


Hhdii. 


7,027 
8,820 
8,518 
2,134 
4,400 
5,907 
e,8(K) 
8,518 
9,21G 
2,033 
8,172 
5,380 
5,035 
0,140 
9,:W7 
17,902 
27,205 
23,819 


Tjcrce«. 


2,004 

032 

1,105 

445 

1,758 

4,018 

1,557 

1,341 

725 

409 

2,550 

1,460 

1,812 

1,100 

2,430 

1,678 

2,274 

2,121 


BarroU. 


80 

72 

157 

32 

1,115 

5,r37 

1,118 

1,492 

7,000 

489 

517 

008 

2.471 

400 

1,353 

523 

305 

1,181 


COASTWISE. 


Hhda.       Tierces.     Barrela. 


838 
192 

491 
820 
682 


32 

454 

1,320 

1,170 

45 

231 


158 
115 
278 

92 
108 

92 


30 
17 

10 


14,798 

13,184 

32,807 

23,043 

14,819 

3,109 

13,739 

14,701 

0,294 

5,111 

756 

8,297 

1,124 

2.300 

524 

2,340 

2,400 

2,0;J0 


1870,  total  from  all  points,  22,040  hlids.,  1,807  tierces,  2,271  barrels. 


COTTON   TRADE. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  sea  going  steaui  navigiition,  proinntcd 
PC  iiiiu'li  liy  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  our  Cuniberhuid  Coal, 
esteemed  the  hest  "  evaporative  material  "  in  the  world,  have  hegiiu 
to  make  Baltimore  an  important  cotton  depot.  Tliis  is  owing  to 
our  proximity  to  the  cotton  growing  States,  heiiig  the  nearest 
Atlantic  port  north  of  Noi-l'olk  and  the  natural  outlet  for  tlie  pro- 
ducts of  Virginia  and  Xorth  Carolina,  brought  to  us  by  the  Heii- 
board  Railway  aiid  the  bay  line  of  stearaere.  In  addition  to  this, 
Baltimore  is,  liy  rail,  the  most  accessible  Atlantic  seaboard  market 
for  the  States  of  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  while  the 
exijenses  of  handling  and  transhiiiping  commodities  are  much  less 
in  our  city  than  in  the  Northern  markets.  The  growth  of  the 
cotton  trade  is  shown  liy  the  exports  of  1869,  by  which  15,532  bales 
were  sent  to  Bremen,  6,320  bales  to  Liverjiool,  and  875  bales  to 
Holland,  making  a  total  export  in  that  year  of  22,787  bales  ;  against 
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22,196  bales  in  1868;  8,629  in  1867;  7,479  in  1866;  and  965  in 
1865 ;  the  gratifying,  solid,  progress  of  five  years  only. 

The  gross  receipts  of  cotton  at  Baltimore  for  the  past  three  years 
is  shown  in  the  following  table:* 

Receipts  of  Cotton  for  tlie  paM  three  years  at  the  Port  of 

Baltimore. 


FROM 


1870. 


Bales. 


1860. 


1888. 


Bnles. 


Balea. 


New  Orleans, 

Charleston, 

Savannah,   

Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
Per  Railroad 


200 
1.5,662 
14,047 
42,879 
81,817 


1.418 
17,033 
17.1.33 
33,7.i8 
2.3,983 


104,605 


9.j,.318 


653 

17,782 
14,968 
39,948 
19,702 


93,048 


Cotton  Exported  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1870,  fi'om 

Baltimore,  viz. 


TO 


Liverpool,  . 
Bremen, .  . 
Rotterdam, . 
Halifax,  .    . 


Total  for  1870, 
"     1809, 


Bales. 


11,970 

1.5,  .381 

2,816 

10 


29,627 
22,787 


The  wants  of  Maryland  and  other  cotton  spinners,  drawing  their 
supplies  principally  from  this  market,  are  from  35,000  to  40,000 
bales  per  annum. 


COAL  TRADE. 

The  coal  trade  of  Baltimore,//-o>n  our  own  coalfields  and /row  those 
of  West  Virginia,  is  so  important  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
quantity,  but  of  the  quality  of  the  material — especially  for  steam 

•  The  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  adjacent  Baltimore  county  are 
about  (2,500,000  per  anuum,  and  of  Carroll  county  at  least  half  a  million. 
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navigation — that  it  is  important  to  dwell  on  it  emphatically,  as  an 
clement  of  our  city's  wealth.  This  is  especially  the  case,  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  st'u-goinn:  steamship  lines,  which  we  are  establii^hing 
with  Eurojie,  as  well  as  all  parts  of  our  own  coasts.  The  area  of  our 
coal  fields  has  not  heen  defined  with  absolute  precision,  but  there 
are  unquestionably"  about  two  hundred  millions  of  tons  of  the  "big 
vein,''  untouched.  Fourteen  millions  eiffht  hundred  and  fifty 
thouf»and  tons,  have  been  mined  and  taken  to  market  in  twenty- 
eight  years,  between  1842  and  1869  ;  and  at  the  same  rate  of  mining 
thif*  "  big  vein,"  will  last  one  hundred  years.  The  four  and  six  feet 
veins  have  been  scarcely  more  than  tapped,  and,  together,  they  con- 
tain more  than  the  big  vein,  for  there  is  a  greater  area  of  these  veins, 
lea*  being  swejrf  out  of  them  l)v  the  water  courses.  "  It  is  therefore 
safe  to  say  " — alleges  a  competent  autliority — "that  the  minor  veins 
will  yield  2,000,000  of  tons  per  annum,  for  another  century ;  so,  if 
we  may  feel  sure  that  we  can  go  on  dujilicating  the  production  of 
1869,  until  the  year  2,070  or  for  200  yeai-s,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  the  present  generation  to  be  anxious  about  the  exhaustion 
of  the  coal  measures  of  Alleghany.  Tlie  production  of  1868  was 
1,-3.30,000  tons,  while  the  ndning  of  1869,  was  about  1,900,000 
tons,  showing  an  increase  of  46  per  cent.,  against  the  quite  uniform 
increase  of  15  per  cent.,  in  the  preceding  years,  when  there  existed 
no  such  inqicdiments  in  the  avenues  of  outlet — as  were  caused 
by  war  and  injuries  to  the  canal.  The  products  of  1869,  were  as 
follows : 


By  Ciiraberlund  and  Pennsylvania  Railway, .     .     . 
By  rmiibcrland  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  Railway, 
By  llamiisliiie  tramway  Railway, 

Total, ■ 


Tons. 


1.575,000 
2W),0((« 
12.5,000 

1,900,000 


Now,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  brought  to  Baltimore 
from  the  Cunil)crland  and  otlier  mines,  along  which  it  runs,  for 
1869,  1,388,157  tons,  against  815,506  tons  in  1868.  There  was  also 
brought  from  the  same  mines  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to 
Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  663,491  tons,  against  485,070  tons  the 
previous  year,  beijig  an  increase  by  canal,  of  178,421  tons.  These 
figures  show  an  increase  in  the  develojmient  of  the  Warjland  and 
West  Virginia  mines  in  1869,  of  741,062  tons.     Of  the  receipts  by 
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the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  1869,  28,000  tons  were  shipped 
to  California  and  foreign  ports,  while  785,240  tons  were  sent  to 
Northern  ports,  in  which  hust  shipments  133,378  tons  of  gas  coal 
from  the  "West  Virginia  mines  were  included.  The  Anthracite  coal 
of  our  market,  is  supplied  hy  the  Xorthcru  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  the  Tidewater  Canal  Company,  whose  combined  ca])acity 
of  deliver}"^,  per  day,  has  been  lately  stated  at  1,400  tons,  a  limitation 
causing,  it  is  said,  tlie  high  cost  of  that  sort  of  coal  to  Baltimore 
cousnmei's  in  late  yeai-s.  The  coal  deliver)/  cajxiciti/  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  is  stated  as  four  times  greater  than  all  tlie  com- 
bined water  and  rail  capacity  from  the  Anthracite  regions,  as  thus 
represented.  In  1800,  168,000  tons  of  Anthracite  were  brought  to 
this  market  l)y  the  Northern  Central  Railway,  and  about  83,000 
tons,  by  the  Tidewater  Canal. 


WOOL,  HIDES,  LEATHER,  GUANO,  NAVAL  STORES. 

The  greater  pait  of  our  "Woolen*  mills  were  running  during  1869 ; 
the  receipts  of  foreign  wool  were  813,275  pounds  and  of  domestic, 
682,500  pounds ;  a  total  of  1,495,775  jiounds,  against  1,125,000  re- 
ceived fi'om  l)oth  sources  in  1868,  showing  an  increase  of  consump- 
tion here  of  370,775. 

Hides  were  moi-e  libei'ally  imported  in  1869,  into  Baltimore ;  re- 
ceiving 49,564  from  tlie  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  3,916  from  other  ports, 
making  53,590  of  direct  imports,  against  only  4,306  in  1868 ;  an 
enormous  increase  of  49,284.  The  coastwise  importation,  however, 
was  diminislied  to  54,744,  while  the  citj/slaughter  furnished,  doubt- 
less, full  50,000  more,  and  the  bordering  counties  of  the  State, 
additional  imnibei's.     The  inspections  here  increased  18,245  in  1869. 

Leather  Inspections  since  1863. 


1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1860, 
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There  are  in  Baltimore,  in  1870,  452  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacture  of  and  from  leather ;  employing  2,541  hands,  the  pro- 
ductive value  of  whose  labor,  as  given  by  the  census  of  1870,  is 
$3,552,880.  The  boot  and  shoe  business  is  increasing  solidly  in  im- 
portance and  wealth. 


The  fertilizing  Guano  is  not  yet  displaced,  among  our  agricul- 
turists, by  any  of  the  late  inventions,  the 

Imports  of  Gxvayio  for  Three  Years. 


FROM 


Chincha  Islands, 
Guanape,  .  .  . 
Navassa,  .  .  . 
Orchilla,  .  .  . 
West  Indies,  .  . 
Rodunda,  .  .  . 
Coastwise  ports, 

Total, 


1870. 


49,399 


i  869. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

14,450 

6,900 

1,700 

26,793 

1,525 

7,666 

7,105 

4,661 

490 

470 

951 

4,193 
4,884 

8,800 

1,000 

19,751 


1868. 


16,887 


The  trade  in  Xaval  Stores  should  be  promoted  more  in  a  market 
situated  so  favorably  for  its  expansion.  The  following  table  exhibits 
this  commerce,  comparatively,  in  1867, 1868, 1869  and  1870 : 

Receipts  of  Jfaval  Stores  for  tlie  past  Four  Years. 


1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Spirits  tiirpentine, 

RnHin 

15,150 

65,495 

8,872 

15,800 

52,123 

6,000 

15,000 

70,000 

8,300 

13,000 

40,000 

9,600 

Tar  and  pitch, 

Total  number  packages,    .    . 

89,528 

73,923 

98,300 

61,600 
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IRON,  WHISKEY,   FISH  TRADE. 

The  production  of  home  furnaces  of  Iron,  in  1869,  was  about  the 
same  as  the  two  previous  years— estimated  at  35,000  tons,  including 
both  anthracite  and  charcoal.* 

For  several  previous  years,  under  the  burthen  of  an  excessive  tax, 
the  production  of  Whiskey  was  either  greatly  diminished,  or  con- 
cealed ;  but  since  the  Act  of  Congress  reducing  taxation,  went  into 
effect  in  the  latter  part  of  1868,  together  with  the  stringent  pro- 
visions for  the  collection  of  the  impost,  the  revenue  from  whiskey 
has  increased  and  the  trade  assumed  a  legitimate  and,  of  coui-se, 
much  more  satisfactory  shape,  at  least  in  the  market  of  Baltimore. 
The  receipts  here,  for  1869,  are  estimated  to  have  been  100,000 
barrels,  from  the  West ;  while  the  city  and  county  production  was 
30,000  barrels  more.  The  number  of  our  small  refiners  has  largely 
increased,  and  competing,  as  they  do,  with  the  larger  ones,  they 
have  kept  the  market  steady. 

The  Fish  trade,  always  an  imjwrtant  one  for  Baltimore,  from 
very  early  dates,  owng  to  the  prolific  character  of  our  bay  and 
rivers,  has  steadily  maintained  itself,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  re- 
port of 

Imports  and  Receipts  of  Fish  for  1870,  and  tJie  total  Compared 
with  a  J'famber  of  Previous  Years. 


British  Provinces, 
New  England,    . 
Southern,  .    .    . 

Total,  1870, 

•'  1819, 

"  1868, 

"  1867, 

"  1866, 

"  1865, 

"  1864, 

"  1863, 

"  1802, 


Mackerel. 


18,327 
9,759 
12,291 
12„474 
26,985 
42,007 
81,100 
27,565 
40,249 


Herringii. 


4,991 
28,457 


83,448 
87,809 
37,080 
33,980 
48,807 
51,672 
20,806 
18,801 
85,134 


*  The  iron  production  of  the  adjacent  Baltimore  county  is  at  least  $700,000 
yearly,  in  value. 
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PROVISIONS. 

The  Provision  market,  too,  has  been  also  at  all  times  a  main  reli- 
ance of  Baltimore  trade.  The  aggregate  crop  of  hogs  reported  as 
slaughtered  in  the  season  of  1868-69  in  the  West  amounted  to 
2,477,264,  against  2,793,032,  slaughtered  in  the  season  of  1867-68, 
the  decrease  being  estimated  in  pounds  at  fifty  millions.  The  receipt 
of  the  pork  product,  mainly  from  the  West,  in  1869,  as  near  as  can 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  reduced  to  tons,  amounted  to  about 
35,000.  The  foreign  demand  during  that  year  was  light  compara- 
tively, and,  as  usual,  confined  to  the  British  Provinces,  the  West 
Indies,  with  some  bacon  and  lard  to  South  America,  and  from 
35,000  to  40,000  hogsheads  of  bacon  to  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union.  Comparatively,  for  five  years,  the  exports  of  provisions 
from  Baltimore  were  as  follows: 


1870. 

18C9. 

I8C8. 

1867. 

1866. 

Beef,  tierces,    .    . 
Pork,  barrels,  .    . 
Bacou,  boxes,  .    . 
Bacon,  pounds,    . 
Larcl,  kegs,      .     . 

967 
4,436 

253,132 
30,853 

1,412 
3,228 

24:!,  769 
31,069 

1,730 

5,074 

80 

400,000 

88,340 

1,803 

5,216 

31 

494,518 

45,393 

060 
7,680 

537,680 
46,000 

The  aggregate  receipts  here  of  Beef  cattle  for  the  year  1869  were 
91,000  against  75,891  in  1868,  and  55,713  in  1867 ;  figures  which 
show  a  marked  yearly  increase  of  this  important  trade.  Out  of  the 
receipts  of  1869, 50,000  head  were  taken  by  the  butchers  of  our  city, 
and  the  balance  sent  further  east  or  north,  or  taken  by  farmers  for 
stock.  Of  the  live  hogs  sent  to  this  market,  the  quantity  taken  by 
packers  Avas  small,  the  weather  and  season  being  unfavorable;  and 
almost  the  entire  receipts  of  this  species  of  stock  were  slaughtered 
for  local  consumption. 

There  is  a  large  consumption  of  ice  by  the  butchei's  and  packers, 
the  ice  being  stored  generally  by  themselves  and  of  inferior  quality  ; 
but  at  least  55,000  tons  of  Northern  and  other  ice  are  yearly  con- 
sumed by  our  citizens  for  their  domestic  purposes.  Its  introduction 
from  abroad  began  as  late  as  1827. 
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OYSTER,   FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  PACKING. 

In  connection  with  the  provision  business  of  our  city,  the  packing 
of  Oysters,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
grown  to  an  importance  in  Baltimore,  which  has  not  only  given  our 
city  a  special  reputation  in  this  trade,  but  by  attracting  attention 
from  abroad,  has  induced  a  large  immigration.  In  fact,  Maryland 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  best  kinds  of  two  of  the  greatest  luxuries: 
oysters  and  AVliitc  Heath  peaches. 

The  trade  in  oysters,  licrmctically  sealed,  it  is  reported,  has,  within 
the  two  last  years,  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  It 
was  estimated,  in  a  review  of  the  commerce  in  this  article  during 
1868,  that  ten  millions  of  bushels  of  the  Chesapeake  bivalve  were 
consumed  during  that  period,  two-thirds  of  which  quantity  were 
hermetically  sealed,  requiring  fully  20,000,000  of  cans  annually. 
If  we  add  to  this  an  equal  number  of  cans  for  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables packed  within  our  borders,  the  vastness  of  this  trade  becomes 
evident. 

The  census  returns  furnished  to  us  in  advance  for  this  work  show 
that,  in  1870,  there  were,  in  Baltimore  city,  thirteen  oyster,  fruit 
and  vegetable  packing  establishments,  employing  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy -six  hands,  the  productive  value  of  whose  labor 
is  recorded  to  have  been  $2,092,612.  This  is  the  official  return ;  yet, 
we  confess,  it  seems  scarcely  to  comprehend  the  large  capital  and 
industry  employed  in  this  important  and  lucrative  branch  of  Balti- 
more trade. 

The  extent  of  the  oyster  beds  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its 
affluents  is  about  373  square  miles,  ninety-two  of  which  are  closely 
covered,  and  the  remainder  scattering.  This  field  could  be  made  to 
give  profitable  employment  to  20,000  laboring  men,  under  the  wise 
administration  and  enforcement  of  proper  laws  for  the  culture,  pro- 
tection and  taking  of  this  delicious  shell  fish.  Almost  every  bend 
of  our  bay  shores,  protected  from  storms,  would  become  a  source 
of  abundant  supply,  if  not  wealth,  to  the  husbanding  planter  of 
oysters ;  while  the  shores  of  the  whole  bay  and  rivers,  honestly  and 
discreetly  managed,  would  yield  wealth  to  the  proprietors  for  cen- 
turies to  come,  and  sufficient  revenue  to  the  State  to  save  the  people 
from  a  large  part  of  present  taxation.  But,  under  the  present  reck- 
less system  of  dragging  and  dredging,  it  has  been  predicted  cer- 
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tahily  that  our  renowned  oysters  will  in  a  few  years  be  almost 
entirely  destroyed. 

The  extent  of  the  beds  is  shown  by  the  following  tableau  given  in 
the  last,  and  excellent,  report  of  the  Commander  of  the  ^laryland 
"  Oyster  Fleet." 


LOCALITIES. 


Swnn  Point,  Kent  county, 

Chester  river, 

Baudy  Point  to  Tliomas  Point,  Anno  Arundel  county, 

Love  Point  to  Kent  Point,  Queen  Anne's  county,   .     . 

Thomas  Point  to  Horse  Shoe  Point,  iwcliuling  South 

and  West  rivei-s,  Anne  Arundel  county,    .... 

Eastern  bay  and  Miles  river,  including  Poplar  island, 

Horse  Shoe  Point  to  Holland's  Point,  Anne  Arundel 
county, 

Holland's  Point  to  Patuxont,  Calvert  county,    .    .    . 

The  Choptnnk  river,  including  Sharp's  island  and  the 
outside  of  Tilj;linian'B  island, 

The  Hudson  river,  Dorchester  county, 

Frojn  the  Patuxeut  to  the  Potomac, 

From  the  Hudson  river  to  Hooper's  straits,  Dor- 
chester county, 

Honga  river  and  Hooper's  straits,  Dorchester  county, 

Fishing  buy,  Dorchester  county, 

Nanticoke  river,  Dorchester  and  Wicomico  counties, 

Monie  bay  and  Wicomico  river,  Wicomico  and  Somer- 
set counties, 

Holland's  straits,  Dorch<!ster  county, 

Kedge's  straits,  Somerset  county, 

Manokin  river,  Somerset  county, 

Big  and  Little  Anuamcssex  rivers,  Somerset  county, 

Tangier  Sound,  including  Holland's  straits,  Dor- 
chester, Wicomico  and  Somerset  counties,    .     .     . 

Potomac  river  and  tributaries 

The  Patuxeut  river, 

From  Hooper's  straits  to  the  Virginia  line,  on  the 
Bay  shore, 

Total, 


S73 


Squnrc 
Miles. 

RcmArks. 

6 

Scattering, 

30 

(( 

n 

i( 

8 

(1 

20 

( 10  Close, 

\  10  Scattering. 

50 

ScTttcring. 

8 

IC 

8 

(1 

30 

tt 

15 

Close. 

8 

Scattering. 

10 

II 

13 

II 

10 

II 

14 

II 

13 

Clo.se. 

7 

Scattering. 

3 

a 

7 

Close. 

10 

Scattering. 

50 

Close,  but  thin. 

20 

10 

Scattering. 

15 

Scattering. 
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Tlie  following  is  the  list  of  the  Tesscls  and  Canoes  licensed  in 
Baltinwre  City  and  each  County  in  the  Season  of  186 S- 
1860. 


COUNTIES. 


Queen  Anne's,  . 

Talbot,  .    .    .  . 

Worcester, .    .  , 

Kent,     .    .    .  , 

Anne  Arundel,  . 

Somerset,   .    .  . 

Wicomico, .    .  . 

Dorchester,     .  . 
Prince  George's, 

Charles,.    .    .  . 

St.  Mary's, .    .  . 

Calvert,.     .     .  . 

Baltimore  city,  . 

Total,    .  . 


Dredging 
Vo98ela. 

Tonnage. 

1 

25 

1 

24 

20 

250 

338 

4,  TOO 

18 

143 

40 

1,310 

1 

42 

1 

29 

3 

32 

1 

28 

240 

0,039 

5C3 

12,000 

Tonn'g 
Cnnoca. 

105 

240 

81 


240 
110 
257 

22 
330 
189 


1,907 


The  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  dredging  vessels  last  season  em- 
ployed 2,107  white  men  and  1,453  negroes.  The  canoes  employed 
about  3,325  in  all,  with  the  same  proportion  of  white  and  negro 
lalK)r,  makiiig  a  total  of  6,885  men,  indejiendently  of  the  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  carrying  trade,  which  would  probably  swell  the 
number  to  between  9,000  and  10,000  hands  employed  afloat  in  the 
oyster  business. 

That  the  exhaustion  of  the  oyster  crop  of  the  Chesapeake  by  im- 
provident modes  of  taking  the  fish,  is  surely  and  rapidly  going  on,  is 
proved  conclusively  by  the  inadequate  supply  and  inferior  quality  of 
the  last  season ;  so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  w^e  shall  not,  in  a  very  short 
time,  be  deprived  not  only  of  the  trade,  but  of  the  luxury  itself,  by 
the  failure  of  our  Assembly  to  exercise  that  prudent  firmness  of 
legislation  which  will  protect  the  beds  of  our  bay  from  the  senseless 
rapacity  of  fishermen  and  packers. 

In  what  quarter  of  the  world  would  not  the  failure  of  the  Chesa- 
peake oyster  be  mourned  as  a  calamity? 

And  this  leads  us,  finally,  to  remember,  that  it  is  to  our  bay  and 
rivers  that  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  "  Canvaa-back  duck,"  the 
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"Red-head,"  the  "Bay  Mackerel,"  the  "Soft  Crab,"  the  luscious 
"ITog-fish,"  and  those  vast  stores  of  "early  vegetables  and  fruits," 
which,  transported  from  our  warm  Southern  shores,  in  our  fleet 
steamers,  gratify  the  gourmands  of  Xew  York  and  Boston  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  their  departure  from  tlie  Chesapeake.  Our 
gardens  are  renowned  for  the  excellence  of  their  products.  "We 
gave,  through  our  French  gardeners,  (refugees  from  Acadia  and  San 
])omingo,)  the  salsafis,  and  egg-plant,  and  okra,  and  tomato  to  the 
Union.  No  where  in  the  nation  can  people  "  live  better"  than  in 
Baltimore;  and  no  where  have  they  a  finer  and  more  healthful 
climate,  or  a  more  genial  society  in  which  they  may  enjoy  their 
living. 


g^^> 
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"We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  regard  the  brilliant  and  daz- 
zling successes  of  our  arms  on  land  and  sea  as  alone  deserving 
commemoration,  that  those  of  civic  life  have  been  in  great  measure 
overlooked.  But  "  Peace  hath  her  triumphs  no  less  renowned  than 
War,"  and  they  who  build  cities  and  develop  States  deserve  com- 
mendation no  less  than  those  who  defend  and  adorn  them  by  their 
skill  and  heroism.  Truly  the  rejircsentative  men  of  this  century 
are  self-made,  and  their  lives  serve  to  "  point  the  moral  and  adorn 
the  tale"  which,  telling  what  has  been  accomplished  by  honest  firm- 
ness and  persistence,  incites  others  to  improve  "the  golden  opjwr- 
tunity,"  to  attain  eminence  and  influence  among  their  felloAV-nien. 
These  men,  whose  humble  beginnings  and  earnest  efforts,  controlled 
by  an  accurate  and  self-reliant  judgment,  have  won  them  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  the  communities  which  they  have  benefited,  are 
living  exami)le3  which  i>rove  that  industry,  endurance,  and  willing 
hands  are  the  essentials  to  success.  Prominent  among  these,  and 
whose  energy  and  enterprise  caused  him  to  achieve  those  herculean 
labors  which  proved  of  such  incalculable  value  to  the  Government 
during  the  late  civil  war,  stands  Ilorace  Abbott,  who  was  bom  in 
"Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  in  July,  1806. 

Trained  from  early  boyhood  in  the  2Tew  England  school  of  thrift 
and  industry,  he  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen  bound  apprentice  to  a 
blacksmith.  Faithfully  serving  his  term  of  apprenticeship  until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  worked  for  two  years  longer  at  his 
trade  as  a  journeyman,  and  may  then  be  said  to  have  fairly  entered 
upon  the  successful  career  which  has  since  distinguished  him.  First 
starting  upon  his  own  account,  he  set  up  a  country  blacksmith  shop 
which  he  continued  in  successful  ojieration  for  six  years.  In  1836  he 
removed  to  Baltimore.  His  attention  had  already  been  drawn  to  the 
business  of  forging  heavy  iron  work ;  and  the  facilities  oftered  in  this 
city — the  convenience  of  its  supplies  of  iron  and  coal  and  means  of 
water-shipment — dctennined  him  to  devote  himself  here  to  the 
development  of  this  important  branch  of  manufacturing  industry. 
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He  secured  tlie  "Canton  Iron  "Works,"  then  owned  l>y  Peter  Cooper, 
Esq,,  of  New  York,  and  for  fourteen  yeare  proseonted  steadily  the 
business  of  making  wrought-irou  shafts,  cranks,  axles,  &c.,  for  steam- 
Itoat  and  railroad  purposes,  during  which  time  ho  forged  the  first 
large  steauitfliii*  shaft  wrought  in  this  cuuntry.  This  shaft  was  for 
the  Russian  frigate  Kamtschatho^hnWi  in  Xew  York  for  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  I.,  and  such  was  the  interest  manifested  in  this  huge  pro- 
duction of  wrought  iron,  as  it  was  then  considered,  that  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  Exchange  in  New  York,  and  was  doubtless  the 
means  of  stimulating  others  to  similar  feats  of  enteqirise  and  skill. 
This  shaft  weighed  abo\it  2G,000  pounds.  Otiier  heavy  shafts  were 
subseriuently  forged  at  the  same  works,  which  had  now  acquired  a 
just  celebrity  throughout  the  Union  for  the  great  size  and  excellence 
of  its  productions.  Not  sjitistied  with  his  achievement  in  this  line 
alone,  Mr.  Abbott,  in  1850,  built  a  rolling  mill.  cai>able  of  turning 
out  the  largest  rolled  plate  then  made  in  the  United  States.  The 
advantages  enjoyed  by  such  an  establishment  over  the  manufacturers 
nf  Huudlcr  jihites,  led  to  a  vast  accession  of  business,  so  that  in  1857 
Mr.  Abbott  was  induced  to  erect  another  rolling  mill  of  the  same 
size  and  capacity  with  the  first.  In  1859  lie  found  it  necessary  to 
add  a  third  rolling  mill  to  his  now  extensive  works,  which  addition 
was  just  completed  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  18til. 

The  imnionso  demands  which  the  war  occasioned  at  once  gave  fidl 
empkiynient  to  Mr.  Abbotts  works,  and  the  heavy  and  urgent  retjui- 
sitions  of  the  Government  were  met  with  a  corresponding  energy  of 
production.  The  largest  orders  were  tilled  with  a  jiromptncss  and 
tiddity  which  elicited  the  si)cc'ial  thanks  of  the  departments  and  the 
praise  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  work  was  delivered.  Un  one  occa- 
sion, in  18U3,  Mr.  Abbott  completed  an  oitler  for  :250,000  pounds  of 
rolled  iron  in  forty-eight  hours,  ami  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  a  letter  in  commendation  of  his  fidelity  and  energy.  When 
Captain  Erics.son  designed  the  first  "  Monitor"  he  was  apjiivhensivo 
that  this  country  contaiiied  no  mills  of  sufficient  capacity  to  fnrnjsh 
armor  plate  of  the  Requisite  thii'kness  and  dimensions  for  this  form 
of  iron-clad,  and  was  under  the  impression  tiiat  he  wouhl  be  com- 
pelled to  order  them  from  England.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he 
applied  to  Mr.  Abbott,  who,  realizing  the  emergency,  hut  feeling 
equal  to  the  task,  promptly  undertook  to  furnish  whatever  was 
needed.  The  plates  were  manufactured  and  delivered  in  a  shorter 
time  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  Munitor  was  comjileted  and 
ready  for  sea  in  time  to  engage  the  hostile  ram  '■'■  Mcrrhnac"  in 
Hampton  Roads,  and  prevent  her  trom  accomiilishing  her  mission  of 
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destruction  among  the  wooden  craft  of  the  navy  then  lying  in  the 
roada.  In  lier  encounter  with  her  formidable  adversary,  the  Monitor 
vrsis  80  effectually  protected  by  her  armor  that  not  a  plate  was  pierced 
or  injured,  and  a  new  era  was  inaugurated  in  the  history  of  naval 
architecture  and  warfare.  Subsequently  Mr.  Abbott  furnished  the 
armor-plates  for  nearly  all  of  the  vessels  of  the  Monitor  class  built 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  also  for  the  Roanoke,  Agamenticus,  Monad- 
nock,  and  other  large  iron-clads.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865,  an 
association  of  capitalists  purchased  the  "  Canton  Iron  Works,"  and 
organized  a  joint  stock  company  under  the  coqwrate  name  of  the 
Abbott  Iron  Company  of  Baltimore  City.  Mr.  Horace  Abljott  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of  this  company,  which  position  he 
held  for  some  time. 

The  works  themselves,  commonly  known  as  the  Abbott  Iron 
Works,  situated  immediately  on  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, and  Baltimore  Railroad  where  it  enters  the  city,  and  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  present  a  striking  and  imposing  sjiectacle  to  all 
travelers  entering  or  leaving  Baltimore  either  by  that  road  or  l>y 
w^atei-.  At  night  the  eftect  is  j^culiarly  picturesque.  The  works 
lit  up  by  the  glare  of  numerous  forges  and  furnaces,  with  tongues  of 
flame  darting  from  their  many  chimneys,  alive  with  the  bustle  and 
resounding  with  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  stalwart  men,  working 
not  unfrctiuently  in  the  fierce  heat  stripped  to  the  waist,  suggest  to 
the  imagination  the  fabled  workslio].i8  of  the  Cyclojis.  The  glare 
illumines  the  river  and  the  sky,  and  at  a  distance  presents  the  effect 
of  a  city  on  fire.  One  thousand  men  are  employed  night  and  day  in 
these  extensive  works,  whose  capacity  of  manufacture  in  one  single 
department,  that  of  railroad  iron,  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
tons  jKjr  da^'. 

The  rolling  mills  are  now  four  in  number,  with  a  fifth  in  course 
of  erection.  The  original  mill,  built  by  Mr.  Al)bott  in  18")0  for 
rolling  i)late  and  l)oiler  iron,  contains  four  heating  and  two  puddling 
furnaces,  a  pair  of  eight-feet  plate-i*olls  and  a  train  of  muck-rolls. 
At  the  time  it  was  built,  tliis  mill  was  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  predicted  that  it  would  ruin  its  projector. 
Now,  mill  Xo.  2,  com])leted  in  1857,  contains  three  heating  and  two 
puddling  furnaces,  a  Xasmyth  steam  hammer,  one  pair  of  eight-feet 
and  one  pair  of  ten-feet  rolls, — the  latter  being  the  largest  plate-rolls 
ever  made  in  this  country.  Mill  No.  3,  built  by  Mr.  Abbott  in  1858 
for  manufacturing  thin  plates  for  gas-pipe,  boiler  tubes,  &c.,  contains 
two  heating  furnaces  and  a  pair  of  five-feet  rolls.  Mill  No.  4,  com- 
pleted in  18G0,  contains  three  heating  and  four  double  puddling 
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furnaces,  a  pair  of  ten-feet  foIIb,  a  pair  of  "breaking-down"  rolls,  a 
ITasniyth  hammer,  and  other  machinery  of  the  most  api)roved 
character, 

Althoiigh  now  retired  in  great  measure  from  active  business  life, 
Mr.  Abbott  is  still  an  earnest  and  efficient  worker  in  many  ways. 
He  is  identified  with  various  enterprises  of  public  utility,  and  is 
always  ready  to  assist  from  his  ample  means  those  which  tend  to 
benefit  the  community,  particularly  in  the  construction  and  de- 
velopment of  railroads.  lie  is  a  director  in  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  which  inatitutioji  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  also  a 
director  in  the  Baltimore  Coi)i>er  Company,  and  in  the  Unif)n  Rail- 
road of  Baltimore  city.  Mr.  Abljott  now  resides  permaneiitly  at 
his  countiy  home,  immediately  adjoining  the  limits  of  IJaltimore 
city,  overlooking  from  its  commanding  site  the  scene  of  his  former 
labors  and  successes.  He  married  in  1830  Miss  Charlotte  Hapgood  ; 
but  of  seven  children  which  have  crowned  their  union  Ijut  one  sur- 
vives, a  daughter,  married  to  Mr.  Isaac  M.  Cate,  of  Boston  ;  another 
daughter,  now  deceiu?etl,  married  Mr.  John  S.  Oilman,  president  of 
the  Second  Xational  Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  for  many  yeai's  the 
junior  {tfirtucr  of  the  firm  of  H.  Abbott  &  Son. 

A  man  of  deeds  rather  than  words,  and  of  irrepressible  jrerso- 
venince,  bis  straightforward  manner  and  practical  knowledge  have 
won  him  the  confidence  of  his  associates:  wliile  his  exertions  have 
enabled  him  to  surmount  all  obstiicles,  and  made  liim  an  exemi>lar 
to  all  on  the  eve  of  entering  active  business  life.  Thi-oughout  a 
long  life  of  usefulness  he  has  maintained  a  character  unsullied  by 
any  act  which  could  detract  from  his  value  as  a  citizen  or  his  merit 
as  a  man. 


ARUNAH  S.  ABELL 


Arunah  S.  Abell,  the  founder  and  now  sole  proprietor  of  that 
widely-known  and  influential  journal,  "  The  Baltimore  Sun,"  and 
for  more  than  thirty  years  a  co-proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledijer,  necessarily  finds  a  place  among  the  most  prominent  and  use- 
ful citizens  of  Baltimore.  As  none,  perhajis,  among  those  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  this  volume,  have  exercised  a  more  immediate 
and  controlling  influence  over  the  community  than  he,  so  it  may  be 
safely  aftirracd  that  none  can  furnisli  a  more  instructive  or  honor- 
able record  of  success  achieved  by  patient  industry  and  well-directed 
eftbrt,  and  of  a  triumphant  rise  from  small  beginnings  to  iwsition 
and  wealth. 

Mr.  Abell  was  born  in  Esist  Providence,  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  August  10th,  1806.  His  grandfather,-  Robert.  Abell,  wa«  the 
grandson  of  Sir  Robert  Abell,  a  member  of  Parliament,  four  of 
whose  sons  emigrated  to  America  to  avoid  religious  persecution,  and 
to  find  a  jteaceful  asylum  in  this  country. 

Robert  Abell  8er\'ed  with  honor  and  distinction  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  His  son,  Caleb  Abell,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  an  ofllcer  in  the  war  of  1812,  connected  with  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department ;  during  the  whole  of  that  contest  he  db- 
charged  the  duties  of  his  position  with  a  scrujmlous  integrity  and 
fidelity  which  were  his  distinguishing  characteristics  through  life, 
and  when  the  Avar  was  ended,  resigned  his  commission  and  retired 
from  the  service  of  the  Government  a  jioorer  man  than  when  he 
entered  it.  In  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  for  a  jwriod  of  thirty-six  years  was 
called  successively  to  fill  various  local  and  civil  offices  of  trust  and 
honor.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  Arunah  S.  Abell,  was  Elona  Shep- 
hcrdson,  daughter  of  Colonel  Arunah  Shepheitlson,  and  is  described 
by  those  who  knew  her,  as  a  iwi-son  of  8ui)erior  character  and  intel- 
ligence. 

Having  received  at  school — to  which  he  was  early  sent  and  where 
he  obtainetl  credit  both  for  good  natuml   parts  and  for  habits  of 
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applioation — the  eleinonts  of  a  iilnin  education,  Aninah  S.  Aboil  wns 
placi'd,  when  little  more  than  fourteen  yoai-s  of  age,  in  the  store  of 
Mr.  P.  Bishop,  a  dealer  in  wliat  were  called,  in  those  days,  "  West 
Inuiii  gootls."  Ilei'e,  while  employed  as  a  clerk  and  a  salesman,  and 
receiving  his  first  practical  initiation  in  the  methods  and  lialnts  of 
business,  young  Ahell  conceived  the  idea  that  for  liini  the  road 
that  leads  to  fortune  lay  iu  another  direction.  He  hail  a  strong 
desire  to  enter  a  printing  office,  and,  hegiiining  with  the  practical 
part  of  the  profession,  to  quality  himself  eventually  for  the  nianagc- 
ment  of  a  public  journal.  To  this  step  the  consent  of  his  father 
was  necessary,  which  having  obtained,  in  October,  1822,  he  fnr-sook 
the  counting  house,  and  entered,  as  an  apprentice,  the  office  of  the 
Providence  Patriot,  to  learn  the  noble  art  of  Guteni>erg,  of  Caxton, 
and  of  Benjamin  FninkHn.  The  Patriot  Wius  a  Democratic  journal 
of  the  Jetlei-sonian  school,  at  that  time  conducted  by  Messi-s.  Jones 
&  "Wheeler.  These  gentlemen  were  printers  both  to  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments,  and  had  necessarily  an  extensive  book  and  job 
office.  With  them,  Mr.  Ahell  served  a  regular  apprenticeship,  and 
when  "out  of  his  time,"  bidding  adieu  to  the  home  and  associations 
of  his  youth,  started  out  to  seek  his  own  fortunes  and  to  see  the 
world.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  to  Ix-ttcr  ailvantage  so  much  of  it 
as  lay  between  Providence  and  Boston,  he  took  a  seat  on  the  outside 
of  the  coach  which,  in  those  days,  before  railroads  were,  furnished 
the  usual  conveyance  between  the  two  cities.  AiTived  at  Boston, 
armed  with  lettei-s  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Greene  of  the  Pos-t,  and 
Mr.  Buckingham  of  the  Courier,  two  of  the  most  iniluential  news- 
paper men  iu  that  city,  he  sjjcedily  obtained  eniploynieut  as  a 
journeyman  in  one  of  the  best  offices  in  Boston,  where  he  soon  gave 
such  evidences  of  his  cajiacity,  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  [losition 
of  foreman.  About  this  time,  his  friend,  Mr.  Greene  was  appointed 
by  I 'resident  Jackson,  Postmaster  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  offered 
Mr.  Aliell  a  lucrative  clcrksliip  in  the  Post  Office  under  hini.  This, 
however,  the  latter  declined,  thanking  Mr.  Greene  for  his  kindness, 
but  at  the  same  time  telling  him  that  he  had  a  definite  ol>ject  in  life 
which  lie  was  resolved  to  puiisue,  and  from  wliich  he  would  not 
permit  any  prospect  of  gain  or  promotion,  in  any  other  career,  to 
divert  liim. 

In  those  days,  as  now,  New  York  was  the  great  centre  to  which 
young  ambition  and  enterprise  turned  for  the  realization  of  their 
hoi)es,  and  to  that  larger  tield  young  Ahell  was  tempted  to  direct 
his  stci)S.  He  carried  witli  him  letters  of  introduction  and  recom- 
mendation to  Major  Noah  and  Colonel  Webb  of  the  Courier,  Colonel 
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Stone  of  the  Advertiser,  and  Colonel  Morris  of  the  Mirror.  By 
these  gentlemen  he  was  received  with  kindness,  and  put  in  the  way 
of  immediate  employment.  He  formed  the  acquaintance,  in  TSew 
York,  of  numerous  members  of  the  craft,  who,  like  himself,  have 
since,  in  other  cities  and  parts  of  the  country,  become  distinguished 
as  editors,  proprietors,  and  publishers  of  newspajiers,  and  with  many 
of  whom  he  has  kept  up  unbroken  relations  of  friendship  and  habits 
of  intercourse.  Among  others  he  became  acquainted  with  William 
M.  Swain  and  A.  II.  Simmons,  both  practical  printers ;  and  men  of 
shrewd  sense  and  observation.  One  of  these  gentlemen  proposed 
to  Mr.  Abell  to  join  them  in  establishing  a  penny  pajier  in  Jfew 
York  city.  It  was  then  the  infancy  of  the  "Penny  Press."  Acting 
upon  the  hint  thrown  out  by  the  celebrated  Henry,  afterwards  Lord 
Brougham,  men  of  sagacity  and  enterprise  both  in  England  and 
America,  had  taken  the  initiative  in  establishing  cheap  newspapers. 
The  experiment,  then  only  recently  tried  in  New  York,  had  already 
proved  a  success,  and  Mr.  Abell  considered  that  particular  field,  so 
far  occupied,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  repeat  the  venture  in  that 
city.  He  accordingly  declined  the  proposition  which  was  made  to 
him,  but  offered,  if  the  others  were  willing  to  join  him,  to  engage 
in  the  same  undertaking  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  no 
penny  paper  then  existed.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  the  29th 
day  of  February,  1836,  the  following  articles  of  agreement  were 
drawn  up,  and  sign.ed  by  the  parties  whose  names  are  api)ended. 
The  original  document,  handsomely  framed,  hangs  in  Mr.  Abell's 
dwelling,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  handed  down  as  a  cherished  heir- 
looia  in  his  family  : 

[copy.] 

"  This  article  of  agreement  made  at  New  York,  this  twenty-ninth 
day  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  between  "William  M.  Swain,  Aruuah  S.  Abell,  and 
Azariah  H.  Simmons,  printers,  all  of  said  city,  witnesseth : — That 
said  parties  have  this  day  entered  into  partnerahip  as  equal  partners, 
both  in  law  and  equity,  under  the  firm  of  Swain,  Abell, &  Simmons, 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing,  and  in  the  publication  of,  a  daily 
penny  paper,  (neutml  in  politics,)  to  be  entitled  "  The  Times,"  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  commenced 
so  soon  as  the  requisite  materials,  room,  &c.,  can  be  advantageously 
procured.  Said  parties  are  to  appropriate  each  an  equal  amount 
in  money,  and  are  each  to  devote  his  time  and  energies  either  as 
printer  or  in  such  other  capacity  as  shall  be  deemed  most  conducive 
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to  the  interest  of  said  firm,  to  the  commoncement,  estahlishmont 
anil  success  of  said  paj>er.  In  case  of  a  differenco  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  any  measure  of  policy  to  be  pur8uc<l,  not  expressed  above, 
tlie  views  of  two  shall  he  the  gOYcnnii<;  principle.  In  witness 
whereof  we,  the  parties  to  these  presents,  have  each  hereunto  sub- 
scribed our  names,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

(Signed)        'VViluam  M.  Swain, 
(Signed)        Arunah  S.  Abell, 
(Signed)        Azariah  H.  Simmons." 


Sudi  was  the  beginning  of  the  memorable  association  of  Swain, 
Abell  Si  Sintninns,  which  lasted  for  iiciirly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
until  diss( lived  by  death,  and  wbich  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
two  of  the  most  successful,  widely  circulate<l  :ind  iiitlnential  jour- 
nals in  the  United  States,  pulilisbod  in  two  of  its  largest  cities, 
the  Public  Ledger,  in  riiiladelphia,  and  The  Sun,  in  Baltimore. 
Having  formed  their  plans,  the  partners  lost  no  time  in  putting 
them  into  execution.  They  gave  up  their  situations  in  New  York, 
removed  to  l'hiladel}jhia,  the  necessary  onlere  for  type  and  mate- 
rials were  given,  and  everything  gotten  ready  for  the  issue  of  their 
iii-st  immber.  As  will  he  seen  from  the  above  "Agreement,"  they 
had  given  to  their  paper  beforehand,  the  name  of  "77if  Times"  and 
a  heading  with  tliat  name  had  lieen  east  for  use.  They  then  sud- 
denly learned  that  a  jjajjer  bad  been  previously  published  in  Phila- 
deljibia  under  that  title,  and  had  failed.  Not  wishing  to  start  with 
a  name  of  ill-omen  or  to  have  their  young  enterjirise  regarded  as  an 
ofishoot  or  revival  of  a  defunct  concern,  the  partners  resolved  ujion 
a  change  of  name.  Mr.  Altell  made  tiie  hiiiny  suggestion  of  the 
title '■^  Public  Ledger,"  wlnali  was  adupted,  and  lias  since  become  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  household  word. 

On  Friday,  March  2.ith,  1836,  within  less  than  a  month  after  the 
partnership  had  been  formed,  the  first  number  of  the  Public  Ledger 
nitule  its  api>earauce — "  price  one  cent,  or  six  cents  a  week."  It 
was  at  fiiMt  coldly  received,  and  two  of  the  parties  became  bo  much 
discoiiragctl  an  to  pmpose  a  discontinuance  of  publication.  Mr. 
Abell,  however,  urged  bo  strenuously  the  policy  of  holding  on,  at 
least  until  thoir  funds  were  exbaustod,  that  the  confidence  felt 
by  his  copartners  in  the  soundness  of  his  jndgaient  led  them  to 
defer  to  his  wishes,  and  they  did  "  hold  on,"  with  what  splendid 
results  need  not  now  he  told.     A  series  of  vigorous  ai-ticles,  taxing 
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the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  with  a  want  of  liberality  and  public 
spirit,  with  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  the  enterprise  of 
persons  "  not  to  the  manner  born,"  and  a  general  narrow-minded- 
ness and  sluggishness  to  business  matters,  served  to  awaken  atten- 
tion to  the  new  daily,  and  contributed  to  its  popularity  among 
the  younger  and  more  enter{)rising  business  men  who  felt  the 
truth  and  force  of  its  pungent  observations.  The  business  of  the 
pai>er  was  now  established  upon  a  sound  and  paying  basis,  and 
having  no  further  misgivings  about  the  future  success  of  the 
Ledger,  it  occun-ed  to  Mr.  Abcll,  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
yeai%  to  visit  Baltimore  for  the  puri)08e  of  determining  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  penny  pajMjr  in  that  city.  A  suggestion 
from  him  to  that  effect  meeting  with  the  hearty  approval  of  his 
partners,  Mr.  Abcll,  in  April,  1837,  visited  the  Monumental  City 
for  the  first  time.  There  Avere  then  published  in  Baltimore,  a 
number  of  respcctiible  and  well-conducted  journals,  but  not  a  single 
jienny  paper.  They  were  all  "six  pennies."  To  the  editors  of  these 
journals,  Mr.  Abcll  brought  letters  of  introduction,  and  he  then 
formed  the  ac([uaintance,  among  others,  of  Messrs.  Dobbin,  Mur- 
phy &  Bose  of  the  American,  Mr.  Gwynn,  of  the  Federal  Gazette, 
Mr.  ITarker  of  the  TtcpMkan,  Mr.  Poe  of  the  Ckronielc,  Mr. 
Monroe  of  the  Patriot,  and  Messrs.  Streetcr  &  Skinner  of  the 
Transcript.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  any  of  these  gentle- 
men with  whom  Mr.  Abell  conferred  in  regard  to  his  plans,  held 
out  mucli  encouragement  as  to  the  success  of  a  now  paper.  In 
fact  the  times  seemed  singularly  inauspicious  for  any  enterprise  of 
the  kind.  The  year  1837  was  one  of  unprecedented  disaster  and 
gloom  in  all  commercial  and  business  circles,  and  all  clsusses  shared 
the  general  depression.  Mr.  Abell,  however,  felt  perauaded  that  a 
penny  paper  would  make  its  way  where  other  enteqirises  might 
fail.  He  i-eturned  to  Philadelphia,  impressed  with  this  idea,  and 
obtained  the  approval  of  his  partners  to  hazard  the  experiment, 
upon  condition  that  he  should  assume  the  immediate  resiwnsibility 
and  jiersonal  control.  This,  although  he  had  just  passed  through 
a  similar  trial  of  patience  and  faith,  incident  to  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ledger,  he  consented  to  do.  "With  the  same 
rapidity  that  had  characterized  their  proceedings  in  regard  to  that 
paper,  when  once  their  minds  were  made  up,  type  and  materials 
were  ordered,  one  of  the  best  cylinder  presses  of  that  day  pur- 
chased from  the  Messrs.  Hoe,  an  office  taken  on  Light  street,  and 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1837,  the  firet  copy  of  The  Sun  was  left  at 
the  door  of  nearly  every  house  in  Baltimore.     In  its  salutatory, 
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the  new  paper  clearl_y  ilefinctl  its  mission  to  wliich  it  has  since 
faithfully  adhered.  It  declared  that  its  oljjeet  was  to  furnish  a 
paper,  e<iual  to  any,  at  a  jirice  whicli  would  bring  it  within  the 
means  of  all  who  could  read,  and  of  the  larjie  iiundwr  of  jH^rsons 
to  whom  the  more  expensive  dailies  were  inaccessible.  The  ex- 
periment, novel  in  Baltimore,  was  justitied  by  reference  to  the 
enccesa  which  liad  attendeil  the  jKjnny  press  in  England,  in  New 
York  and  in  Philadel|)hia.  The  article  Itoldly  niaifnified  the  ofKce 
of  that  press  as  a  beneficent,  moral  agent,  diffusing  information 
niid  knowledge  among  the  poor  and  humble.  It  also  made  some 
distinct  pledges  as  to  the  ndoa  which  should  govern  the  editorial 
conduct  cif  the  i>aper,  from  which  we  extract  the  conchiding  portion. 

"  We  shall  give  no  place  to  religious  controversy,  nor  to  political 
discussions  of  nierel}' ]>artisan  character.  On  jMilitiea!  prineijiles  and 
questions  involving  the  interest  or  honor  of  the  whole  country,  it 
will  be  free,  firm  and  temperate.  Our  object  will  be  the  common 
good,  without  regard  to  that  of  sects,  faction  or  [larties;  and  for 
this  object  we  shall  labor  without  fear  or  partiality.  The  j.iuliiic-a- 
tion  of  this  pajKjr  Avill  be  continued  for  otic  year  at  least,  and  the 
publishers  hope  to  receive,  as  they  will  strive  to  deserve,  a  lil)eral 
support." 

The  Scn  was  well  received.  In  less  than  three  monthfi,  it  bad  a 
larger  circulation  than  the  Ledger  had  attained  at  the  end  of  nine 
months.  Within  a  year  it  circulated  mure  than  twice  as  many  cofjies 
as  the  oldest  established  journal  in  I5altiTMore.  It  is  believed  tluit 
its  Buccesa  was  more  immediate  an<l  more  rapid  than  has  attended 
the  advent  of  any  similar  enterprise  in  the  I'nited  States.  At 
that  time  (1837)  the  pojnilation  of  Baltimore  was  about  1K},(J00 ;  it 
is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  300,000.  The  circulation  of  The 
Sun  has  kept  jiuee  with  this  large  increase,  besides  extending  into 
every  part  of  Maryland,  an<l  to  those  j>ortions  of  adjoining  or  neigh- 
boring States,  which  have  been  brought  into  close  connection  with 
Baltimore  by  means  of  railroads  and  f)ostal  facilities. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  original  quarters  in  Light  street 
were  entirely  too  contracted  for  tlie  growing  Imsiness  of  the  jiajier. 
Mr.  Abell,  accordingly,  purchased  the  property  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Baltimore  and  Gay  streets,  long  familiarly  known  as  the 
"Old  Sun  Building,"  made  such  aiteratinns  as  were  necessary  to 
adajit  it  to  its  new  use,  and  in  1839  removed  the  whole  establish- 
ment to  that  location.  Soon,  however,  the  same  want  of  increased 
accommodation  to  meet  the  reciuirements  of  an  increasing  businciW, 
was  again  felt,  and  it  was  deemed  desirable,  that  before  making 
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another  change,  a  site  should  be  purchased,  and  a  building  erected 
which  should  be  expressly  designed  for  the  purposes  of  the  paper, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  an  ornament  to  the  city  which  had  so 
generously  fostered  and  rewarded  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietors 
of  The  Sun.  To  Mr.  Ahell  was  confided  the  task  of  selecting  such 
a  site.  After  mature  consideration,  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Balti- 
more and  South  streets,  in  the  very  business  heart  of  the  city,  was 
determined  upon,  and  Mr.  Abell  effected  the  purchase  of  this  valu- 
able property — then  occupied  by  five  old  brick  buildings,  one  of 
which,  at  least,  dated  back  to  a  very  early  date  in  the  city's  his- 
tory— for  a  fraction  less  than  §50,000.  A  more  diflicult  and  deli- 
cate question  was  the  selection  of  a  plan  for  the  proposed  building, 
which  the  proprietors  of  The  Sun,  had  already  resolved,  although 
it  involved  a  cost  far  beyond  what  the  mere  necessities  of  a  print- 
ing office  might  require,  should  vie  with,  if  it  should  not  suqwss, 
any  of  the  fine  edifices  with  which  the  city  was  then  adorned.  It 
happened  that  just  about  this  time  Mr.  James  Bogardus,  of  New 
York  city,  a  man  of  undoubted  genius  as  well  as  mechanical  skill, 
was  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  test  in  practice  his  invention  for 
the  construction  of  ii-on  buildings.  His  proposals  had  been  but 
coldly  received  in  l^ew  York,  and  he  was  almost  in  despair  of  find- 
ing a  man  intelligent  enough  to  comprehend  his  plans,  and  liberal 
enough  to  aid  him  in  their  realization,  when  fortunately  he  sub- 
mitted his  views  to  the  proprietors  of  The  Sun.  They  gave  to  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Bogardus  the  most  serious  and  careful  consideration, 
and  were  soon  convinced  of  their  entire  feasibility.  They  believed 
that  the  substitution  of  iron  for  brick  or  stone  as  a  building  mate- 
rial, would  be  found  not  only  advantageous  on  the  score  of  economy 
and  durability,  but  that  it  was  free  from  any  objection  in  point  of 
safety,  and  might  be  made  to  subserve  any  purposes  of  architectural 
ornamentation  and  embellishment.  Mr.  Abell  accordingly  deter- 
mined that  the  new  building  should  be  of  iron,  and  erected  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bogardus'  plan.  It  was  the  first  structure  of  the 
kind  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  completely  vindicated 
the  genius  and  skill  of  Mr.  Bogardus,  who  built  it,  and  illustrated 
the  sagacity  and  liberality  of  those  for  whom  it  was  built.  After 
it  was  completed,  many  persons  came  from  other  cities  to  examine 
it,  and  soon  orders  flowed  in  upon  Mr.  Bogardus  in  greater  number 
than  he  could  fill.  To  The  Sun  Building  itself  we  find  the  follow- 
ing reference  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  William  P.  Preston,  Esq., 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  Baltimore  city,  December  12th, 
1865.    He  said :   "  While  calling  your  attention  to  the  prominent 
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lid  hcautiful  buildi 


it  would  1)0  a  great 


and  bcautitnl  innldings  of  Baltimore  it  would  1)0  a  great  oveT^ 
sight  to  omit  one  ut"  the  most  imjiosiiig  strneturcs  of  the  city — 
The  Svn  Iron  Building.  It  stands  in  its  architectural  heauty  and 
utility  a  lasting  memorial  of  (jniet  integrity,  liberal  cnteq^rise  and 
persevering  industry.  While  the  citizen  may  gaze  upon  it  with 
pride  ami  admiration,  as  an  ornament  to  the  city,  the  capitalist  or 
the  hnnildest  man  in  the  community  may  look  upon  it  as  an  in- 
centive to  fruitful  emulation.  It  will  endure  as  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  its  fouridei's,  whose  descendants  nuiy  well  point  to  it,  us 
illustrative  of  the  precept  and  examjile  under  which  their  ancestors 
rose  through  the  medium  of  well-<lirectcd  exertion  to  atflueuce  and 
distinction.  The  hnihling,  which  is  entirely  constructed  of  iron, 
finely  cast  and  elahorately  oriuimented,  is  seventy-five  feet  long, 
fifty-six  feet  deep,  and  ahout  sixty  feet  high.  In  digging  its 
foundation  it  was  found  necossury  to  go  down  to  the  depth  of 
twenty-five  feet,  and  many  thousand  loads  of  gravel  were  removed, 
which  was  a](plitMl  to  the  repair  of  tlic  Ililleii  road  in  Baltimore 
county.  The  building  rests  upon  thirty-one  columns  of  Maryland 
granite,  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  street,  twenty  feet  high,  and 
averaging  two  feet  square.  Each  column  has  beneatli  it,  resting 
on  the  hard  gravel  bed,  a  massive  block  of  granite  four  feet  square 
by  one  foot  thick.  If  anything  can  defy  the  ravages  of  time,  it 
is  jii-obaldy  this  foundation.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
ii-on  work  of  this  magnificent  building — its  ornamented  columns — 
\ts  full-length  figures  in  bus  relief,  of  Washington,  Jefl'ei-son  and 
Franklin,  and  its  various  well-executed  mcdallioua,  were  cast  in  our 
own  city,  at  the  foundr}'  of  Benjamin  S.  Benson,  a  valued  momher 
of  this  institute." 

It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Bogardus  naturally  preferred  that  the 
casting  should  be  done  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  where  be  resided, 
and  where  at  less  expense  and  with  more  convenience  to  himself,  he 
could  sui)erintend  this  ])art  of  the  work,  but  Mr.  Aiiell  who  has 
always  an  eye  and  a  thought  to  the  interest  of  Baltimore  and  of 
Baltimore  mechanics,  made  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
that  the  castings  should  be  made  in  this  city. 

As  an  interesting  liistorical  coincidence  it  may  be  further  men- 
tioned, that  tlie  office  of  the  fii"st  newspaper  jiublished  in  Baltimore, 
stood  on  [lart  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  The  t?UN  luos  BriLD- 
ixcr.  The  Mnn/larnl  Journal  and  Baltiutore  Advertizer,  was  printed 
and  puljlished  by  William  Goddanl,  in  one  of  the  old  buildings, 
which  were  ix-movcd  to  make  way  for  the  present  imposing  structure. 
It  was  first  issued  on  the  20tb  of  August,  1773,  and  when  in  the 
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progress  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  Goddard  was  called  into  military 
service,  the  publication  of  the  paper  was  continued  by  his  daughter, 
Miss  Mary  K.  Goddard,  who  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  heroic  women 
of  that  time,  supported  with  feminine  ardor  the  patriot  cause.  It 
would  be  curious  to  compare,  if  it  were  possible,  the  rude  and 
clumsy  press  upon  which  Miss  Goddard's  revolutionary  manifestoes 
were  printed,  with  "Iloe's  last  fast,"  now  in  operation  in  the 
vaulted  press-room  of  The  Sun  Iron  Building,  throwing  off  40,000 
impressions  per  hour. 

When  The  Sun  was  first  started,  and  for  sometime  afterwards, 
Mr.  Abell  had  the  personal  assistance  of  Mr.  Simmons  who,  at  that 
time,  resided  in  Baltimore.  Subsequently  Mr.  Simmons  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  leaving  The  Sun  in  sole  charge  of  Mr.  Abell,  the 
two  other  partners  devoting  their  attention  to  the  Ledger.  This 
arrangement  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Simmons,  which 
occurred  December  9th,  1855,  and  which  dissolved  the  original 
copartnership  of  Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons.  The  two  surviving 
partners  immediately  formed  a  new  association,  under  the  style  of 
Swain  &  Abell,  and  continued  as  before  the  publication  of  their  two 
papers,  and  the  business  of  the  printing  offices  connected  with  them. 
Although  apially  interested  in  each  pajter,  it  naturally  happened 
that  as  Mr.  Swain  lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Abell  in  Balti- 
more, the  management  of  the  Ledger  and  its  concerns,  fell  to  the 
charge  of  the  former,  and  that  of  The  Sun  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter ;  an  arrangement  which  was  found  productive  of  entire 
harmony,  and  which  removed  all  occasion  for  interference  or  colli- 
sion. Gradually,  however,  Mr.  Swain's  health  began  to  decline, 
until  he  was  unable  to  give  to  the  Ledger  his  active  personal 
supervision.  The  war  too  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Abell's  duties  in 
Baltimore  became  exceedingly  difficult  and  onerous.  His  own 
position  and  that  of  The  Sun  were  not  free  from  danger,  when 
public  journals  were  suppressed  and  their  editors  incarcerated  at 
the  mere  will  of  a  military  commander,  and  to  add  to  his  other 
perplexities,  his  partner  in  Philadelphia  took  the  extreme  Northern 
view  in  the  conflict  between  the  sections.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Abell  notified  Mr.  Swain  of  his  willingness  to  dispose 
of  his  interest  in  the  Ledger,  and  finally,  after  considerable  negoti- 
ations and  many  delays,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1864,  the  Ledger 
was  sold  to  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  the  publisher,  and  the  Messrs. 
Drexel  &  Co.,  bankera,  of  Philadoli>hia.  After  the  sale  of  the  Ledger, 
The  Sun  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Abell  alone,  as  agreed  upon  between 
his  partner  and  himself,  until  February  16th,  1868,  when  Mr.  Swain 
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departed  this  life  hi  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Since  tlie  death  of 
Mr.  Swain,  Mr.  Abell  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Ledijer  Building 
and  other  real  estate  in  the  city  of  l'hiladel|(hia,  which  he  held  in 
connnon  will)  his  late  partner,  to  Mi's.  Swain  and  lier  two  sons,  and 
they  in  turn  have  sold  to  Mr.  Aboil  all  their  interest  in  the  SuN 
Iron  Buildino  and  other  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  City 
of  Baltimore — thus  completely  severing  the  interests  which  were 
formerly  joint. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  The  Scn  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  time,  it  may  not  he  improper  to  call  attention  to  several 
enterprises  with  which  Mr.  Abell  has  been  incid<'iitally  connected 
and  to  whieli  he  has  contributed  valuable  support.  By  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rotary  printing  machines,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Richard  M.  lloe,  of  New  York,  the  art  of  jn'inting  has  been  nearly 
revulutionizetl,  and  the  world  iujmcnsely  benefited.  After  Mr. 
lloe  had  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  tyjve  on  a  horizontal  cylinder, 
revolving  on  its  axis,  while  the  sheets  of  pajier  were  pressed  against 
it  by  smaller  cylinders,  and  thus  received  the  impression,  he  con- 
structed two  niacliines  upon  this  imjiroved  i»lan,  and  offered  them  to 
the  leading  journals  of  New  York.  The  invention  was  at  once 
pronounced  inijiracticable,  and  none  of  the  puljli.-shers  of  newsjm2>cr8 
were  willing  to  try  the  rotary  presses.  It  was  insisted  that  in  the 
nvpid  revolution  of  the  cylinder  the  tyjie  would  fall  nut,  and,l)ecom- 
ing  entangled  iu  the  machinery  tear  the  presses  to  pieces.  Air.  llpe 
then  ottered  the  machines  to  Messrs.  Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons,  who 
at  tliat  time  were  looking  for  new  presses.  •  They  fii-st  examined 
and  then  purcliased  the  macirmcs  which  the  Xew  York  imblishei-s 
had  rejected.  They  ran  with  precision  and  accumcy,  and  without 
the  slightest  accident  from  the  time  they  were  put  up,  until  October, 
1870,  during  which  period  not  less  than  500,01)0,000  of  im])ros.sion8 
of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Sun  were  struck  oH"  l.ty  them.  They  were 
of  the  four-cylinder  class,  averaging  about  12,000  impressions  per 
hour.  At  the  date  last  mentioned,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  increased  and  still  increasing  circulation  of  The  Sun,  Mr.  Abell 
substituted  for  them  two  splendid  niuchines,  Iloe's  latest  improved 
invention,  of  sixteen-cylinder  capacity,  and  capable,  at  ordinary 
speed,  of  throwing  off  40,000  impressions  per  hour.  Since  the  time 
that  the  proprietora  of  The  Sun  aud  Ledger,  put  in  use  the  iirst  of 
these  rotiuy  machines,  Uoe's  presses  have  come  into  general  use 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  i'aris  i>ajx!r  Ln  Patrie,  had  the 
first  iu  use  in  Euroix);  Lloi/d's  Wield y  A^cwffjxiper  in  London,  the 
second  J  there  are  now  iu   England  and   France  several  of  these 
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machines,  varying  in  size  and  capacity,  from  two  cylinders  up  to  the 
ten-cylinder  monsters,  which  are  used  to  print  the  London  77>ne5. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  electric  telegraph — the  wonderful  invention 
of  Professor  Samuel  F.  Morse — and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  modern  science.  In  1838  or  1839  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  having  completed  his  invention,  was  an  applicant  to 
Congress  for  assistance  to  enahle  him  to  test  its  value  by  practical 
experiment;  assistance,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  body 
long  refused,  treating  the  invention  as  a  chimera  and  its  author  as  a 
mere  visionary  and  dreamer.  In  the  course  of  his  eftbrts  to  enlist 
the  support  of  the  public  press,  Professor  Morse  visited  Baltimore, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Abell,  who,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  became  a  thorough  convert  to  the  Pro- 
fessor's views,  and  threw  all  the  influence  which  The  Sun  could 
exert  with  reference  to  an  untried  theory  in  favor  of  his  invention. 
At  length  an  appropriation  of  .$30,000  was  obtained  from  Congress 
for  the  construction  of  an  experimental  telegrajih  line  from  Balti- 
more to  Washington.  The  line  was  put  up,  and  the  first  document 
of  any  length  transmitted  over  the  wire  was  the  President's  mes- 
sage, telegraphed  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  with  so  much  accuracy  as  to 
create  universal  astonishment.  As  a  matter  of  scientific  history  the 
Sun's  telegraphic  copy  of  the  message  was  reprinted  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  side  by  side  with  an  authenticated  tran- 
script of  the  original.  When  a  company  was  afterwards  formed  for 
the  extension  of  telegraphic  communication  from  Washington  to 
Xew  York,  Messrs.  Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons  were  associated  in  the 
enteri)rise  with  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall  and  B.  B.  French,  of 
Washington,  Professor  Moi-se  and  Richard  M.  Iloe,  of  Xew  York, 
and  others,  who  were  the  pioneera  in  this  great  work.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  its  founders  and  jjroprietors 
were  largely  and  usefully  instrumental  in  the  first  establishment 
and  introduction  of  three  great  iuventious  or  imiwovements  of  mod- 
ern times,  viz. :  the  construction  of  iron  buildings,  the  use  of  rotary 
printing  machines,  and  the  magnetic  telegraph. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  and  its  daily  and  hourly 
use  as  the  great  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  news  from  all  por- 
tions of  the  world.  The  Sun  had  acquired  considerable  celebrity  for 
its  enterjmse  in  the  collection  and  publication  of  news.  During 
the  war  with  Mexico,  by  means  of  the  organization  of  a  "Pony 
Express,"  with  relays  of  fleet  hoi-ses,  across  those  portions  of  Louisi- 
ana, Alabama,  &c.,  where  mail  routes  were  circuitous  and  unreliable, 
The  Sun  was  enabled  to  furnish  the  country  with  the  latest  and 
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fullest  information  from  our  army  in  Mexico,  and  not  unfrequontly 
to  give  to  the  Government  at  Wushiugt<in  news  of  imitortant  mili- 
tary operations  days  in  advance  of  its  own  disjiatcheH.  The  same 
means  were  frequently  employed  to  obtain  important  comnuTiial 
news  from  New  York,  political  intelligence  from  Wai»hington  or 
Annapolis,  and  election  results  from  outlying  and  doubtful  districts, 
in  advance  of  the  slower  agencies  of  stage-coaches  and  packets.  In 
the  same  spirit  of  sagacious  enterprise  Mr.  Abell  organized,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr,  Cmig,  afterwards  agent  of  the  Associated  Press  of 
New  York,  a  carrier  pigeon  express  for  the  transmission  of  news 
between  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadcljihia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washiugtrui.  The  pigeons  for  this  service,  about  four  or  five  hun- 
dred in  number,  were  kept  in  a  house  on  llampstead  Hill,  near  the 
Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  were  careluily  trained.  For- 
eign steamer  news  was  frequently  obtained  in  this  way,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  a  synopsis  of  the  President's  message  waa 
brought  by  the  pigeons  to  Baltimore  ininioiliately  after  the  delivery 
to  t'oiigrctis,  and  i>ublished  in  oxtnis  to  the  great  sur]irise  of  the 
public.  This  was  the  first  pigeon  express  organize<l  in  tliis  country, 
and  was  regularly  continued  until  superseded  by  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph. 

While  the  progress  of  Thb  Sun  has  been  thus  steady  and  its  suc- 
cess uniform,  it  nnist  not  be  inferred  that  tliat  progress  has  been 
unattended  with  difficulties,  or  that  that  success  has  not  been 
achieved  over  obstacles.  In  the  firm  and  conscientious  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  public  journalists,  the  iiroprietoi-s  of  TiiE  Svx  have 
frequently  incurred,  in  former  days,  the  hostility  of  the  violent  and 
lawless  elements  of  society  which  it  was  their  business  to  rebuke. 
They  liave  been  threatened  witli  mob  violence,  but  the  paper  never 
swerved  from  its  course  in  consequence  of  such  threats.  During  the 
dark  hour  of  the  civil  war,  wlicii  what  it  consiihn'ed  the.  usurpations 
of  arbitrary  power,  in  like  manner,  incurred  the  censures  of  this 
journal,  an  order  for  the  closing  of  The  Sin  cstaldisbment  and  the 
arrest  of  the  jiroprietor  was  issued  by  the  War  Piepartmeiit  in 
"Washington,  and  was  about  to  be  transmitted  to  the  commander  of 
this  military  <le]iartment,  when  Mi'.  Abell  received  infnrmation  of 
the  lact  in  time  to  have  an  eti'ectivc  and  earnest  protest  interjiosed 
against  this  high-handed  proceeding,  and  the  execution  of  the  order 
was  susjiended.  The  motive  which  instigated  the  proceeding  was 
betrayed  the  day  after,  when  two  noted  politicians  called  u]«n  Mr. 
Abell  at  his  office,  and  desired  to  know  if  TuK  !>us  could  be  pur- 
chased, and,  if  so,  at  what  figure.     They  anticipated  that  with  the 
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fate  of  other  printf.  wliich  had  heon  sujiproased  and  tlicir  editors 
incarcemted,  sturiiin;  liim  in  the  tace,  Mr.  Abcll  would  be  only  too 
willing,  if  not  thankful,  to  rctire  from  hia  dangerous  position  and 
to  be  rid  of  his  ])recarious  pi-oixTty  at  any  sacrifice.  They  were 
accordingly  ]n'oixirtionably  suqiripcd  und  disappointed  when  they 
found  that  their  design  was  thoroughly  understood,  and  were  told 
that  The  Su.v  was  not  for  sale  at  any  price  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  offer.  After  the  war  was  ended,  The  Su\  took  the  lead  in 
counselling  moderation  and  the  exorcise  of  a  s]>irit  of  conciliation 
and  forbearance  ou  both  sides,  with  the  view  of  healing  as  rapidly 
fts  possible  the  wounds  which  the  war  hail  made,  an<l  of  burying  out 
of  siijht  the  animosities  it  had  entiendcred.  In  this  coui-se  it  has 
steadily  persevered,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  efforts 
have  been  attended  with  great  good.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  marked 
features  of  its  editorial  conduct,  aa  well  as  in  every  detail  of  its  pru- 
dent and  successful  busin&ss  management,  The  Sun  has  faithfully 
reflected  the  cautious,  inodcrate,  and  conservative  tem]>cr  and  char- 
acter of  its  proprietor.  The  Sun  is  emphatically  what  Mr.  Aboil 
has  made  it ;  and  so  strong  has  been  the  impress  of  his  character 
and  will,  that  it  mfiy  now  be  said  to  have  acquired  an  individual 
character  of  \t»  own;  it  has  traditions  from  which  it  never  dojiarts, 
grooves  which  it  rarely  leaves,  a  certain  tone  by  which  it  is  almost 
invariably  distinguished.  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  and  it  is  an 
illustration  of  what  has  just  been  said,  that  many  of  the  jx-rscms 
employed  about  The  Sun  oftice  have  been  there  for  yeai-s.  Xot  to 
speak  of  others  who  have  grown  gray  in  Mr.  Abell's  service  in  sub- 
ordinate jx)sitio!is,  and  whom  his  sense  of  justice  and  natund  kind- 
liness have  led  him  to  retain,  when  their  places  might  readily  be 
filled  by  younger  and  more  active  men,  Mr.  John  Ricketts,  the  skill- 
ful and  exi>ericnccd  pressman,  who,  as  cliief  of  the  press-room,  has 
control  of  the  costly  and  complicated  machinery  now  used  for  print- 
ing The  Sun,  filled  the  sjinie  jwsition  in  the  little  establishment  in 
Light  street,  where  The  Sun  firat  started  nearly  five  and  thirty 
years  ago,  Mr.  John  Ilabliston,  the  trusted  and  esteemed  cashier 
of  the  present  large  concern,  began  more  than  thirty  years  ago  as 
office-boy  in  the  establishment,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Young,  the  chief 
of  the  comf)Osing-room,  has  filled  that  responsilile  fjost  fur  more  than 
twenty  years.  These  facts  at  once  give  an  insight  into  Mr.  AboU's 
character,  and  furnish  a  key  to  one  of  the  secrets  of  The  Sun's  success. 
Wliile,  however,  Mr.  Abell  has  knouTi  how  to  stand  fast  and 
liold  on  in  some  respects,  resisting  all  temptations  to  tluctuation 
and  change,  in  other  particulars,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has  been  ready 
12 
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enousrli  to  adopt  now  and  useful  ira])rovemcnt9.  In  addition  to 
tlioso  which  have  been  alrcji<ly  referred  to,  it  may  be  stated  that 
Mr.  AIwll  was  tlie  fii-st  to  introduce  into  Baltimore  the  "carrier 
system"  for  the  disti'ilnition  of  new8]iapcrs,  which  has  since  been 
found  so  convenient  both  to  publishcre  and  subscriliers  as  well  as 
remunerative  to  the  carriers  themselves — who  own  their  routes  and 
make  their  own  collections — that  it  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
papers  of  the  city. 

Another  interesting  and  truly  scientific  improvement  in  con- 
nection with  the  art  of  printing  which  Mr.  Abell  was  prompt  to 
recognize  and  to  adojit,  is  Mr.  Craspc's  ingenious  process  of  stereo- 
tyjiiiig  each  day's  paper,  b}'  means  of  a  juipier  inuche  matrix  or 
mould,  made  for  each  edition,  which  is  taken  frpm  the  face  of  the 
types  as  set  up,  and  in  which  the  ])lates  are  afterwards  cast  from 
which  the  pajtcr  is  actually  printed, — the  whole  jiroeess  occupying 
scarce  fifteen  minutes.  Jiy  this  means  The  Sun  is  printed  everj'  day 
fi'om  new  ]ilatcs  cast  for  the  jmiiiose  but  a  few  minutes  Ijofore  the 
paper  is  put  to  ]>ress.  The  si\me  process  is  used  by  the  London  Times 
and  other  leading  journals  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world. 

As  the  representative  of  his  tirni,  and  iu  his  individual  capacity, 
Mr.  Abell  has  at  all  times  subscribed  to  feasible  jprojects  for  de- 
veloping the  resources  and  ]iromoting  the  prosperity  of  his  ado]>ted 
State  and  city.  Adhering  strictly  to  the  principle  that  no  man  ought 
to  accept  an  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  not  time  jiropei-ly  to 
attend  to,  and  knowing  that  his  position  at  the  head  of  a  join-nal 
like  The  Sun,  leaves  him  no  time  for  otlier  engagements,  he  has  uni- 
formly refused  all  offers  of  jiublic  position,  trust,  or  honor.  The 
pi-esideney  of  charlercd  institutions  has  been  freipiently  toiulered  to 
him,  and  even  pressed  upon  him,  but  as  invarialily  declined ;  and 
although  he  has  Ijeen  director  of  the  Magnetic  Telegra]'h  Cuinpiiny, 
the  Canton  Coiui>any,  and  of  various  coal  companies  and  other  cor- 
porations, he  has  always  been  elected  without  desiring  it,  frequently 
without  his  knowledge,  and  sometimes  against  his  consent.  Outside 
of  the  management  of  a  public  jouriuil,  which  was  the  dream  of  his 
boyhood,  as  it  has  been  the  gratified  ambition  of  his  life,  and  to 
which  he  has  devoted  all  his  energies  and  daj-s,  no  man  ever  more 
firmly  held  or  more  consistently  practiced  the  doctrine  that  "the 
post  of  honor  is  the  private  sUition." 

With  such  a  career  as  we  have  portrayed;  with  such  qualities  of 
prudence,  judgment  and  foresight  as  have  distinguished  him,  and 
with  the  habits  of  oixler,  system,  and  punctuality  which  have  marked 
his  life,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  Mr.  Abell's  means  have  increased 
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until  he  is  now  ranked  among  the  solid  men  of  Baltimore.  AjKirt 
from  the  profits  of  the  two  newspapers,  The  Sun  and  Ledger,  his 
investments,  whether  in  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, in  stocks  or  in  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  or  elsewhere, 
have  been  safe,  judicious  and  profitable.  Those  tangible  results  of 
his  career  are  another  exemplification  of  what  an  iipright,  intelli- 
gent, industrious  man,  who  devotes  his  mind  and  energies  to  a  single 
object,  may  reasonably  hope  to  accomplish.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  constancy  and  tenacity  with  which  Mr.  Abell  lias  pursued  the 
great  object  of  his  life,  it  may  be  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  tour  in  Euroi»e  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  a  subsequent  brief  trip 
to  Cuba  and  the  Southern  States,  he  has  been  for  more  tlian  thirty- 
throe  consecutive  years  daily  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  in 
attendance  at  the  office  of  The  Sun. 
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"William  Julian  Albert,  the  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Rebecca 
Albert,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  August  4th,  1816.  He  is  of  Ger- 
man descent,  his  great-grandfather,  Lawrence  Albert,  having 
emigrated  from  Wiirzburg,  Bavaria,  to  America,  in  the  year  1752, 
and  settled  in  Monaghan  township,  York  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Here,  by  thrift  and  industry  he  acquired  a  respectable  fortune, 
which  was  augmented  by  the  diligence  and  abilities  of  his  son 
Andrew.  The  original  estate  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
family.  Jacob  Albert,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
finding  an  agricultural  life  unsuited  to  his  tastes,  removed  to  Bal- 
timore in  the  year  1805,  and  with  a  small  capital,  furnished  by 
his  father,  embarkeil  in  the  hardware  business,  in  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  he  accumulated  a  large  fortune. 

Mr.  Albert  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  profession  of  law, 
and  pursued  a  collegiate  course  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  neat 
Emmettsburg,  Maryland,  at  which  institution  he  finished  his  edu- 
cation in  1833,  but  the  state  of  his  health  prevented  his  pursu- 
ing the  course  of  study  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  Bar.  In  1835 
he  traveled  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  through  the  Western 
States,  and  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans,  regaining  his  health  and 
strength  by  the  tour. 

Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  determined  to  engage  in  mer- 
cantile business,  and  in  1888  became  associated  with  his  father 
and  brother,  Augustus  James,  in  the  hardware  business,  which 
they  carried  on  with  success  until  the  year  1855,  when  they  re- 
tired. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1838,  Mr.  Albert  married  Emily  J.,  daugh- 
ter of  Talbot  Jones,  a  well  known  and  respected  merchant  of 
Baltimore. 

In  1856  he  assisted  in  reorganizing  the  Baltimore  and  Cuba 
Smelting  and  Mining  Company,  and  as  director  from  that  time 
to  1862,  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  energies  to  the  interests 
of  the  company,  who  were  engaged  in  the  smelting  of  copper  ore. 
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His  prudoncc  more  than  once  restrained  his  aesociatos  from  om- 
burkiiig  ill  hazardous  experiments  in  new  processes  for  extracting 
the  metal,  which  in  all  probability,  would  have  proved  ruinous; 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  his  directorship,  the  company  was 
eminently  prosperous. 

In  the  violent  political  agitation  which  followed  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  in  IStiO,  Mr.  Albert  espoused  the 
Union  cause,  with  zeal  and  energy-,  and  brought  all  his  iuliucuce  to 
the  support  of  the  administration.  At  the  first  meeting  of  citizens 
of  the  Union  party  held  in  Maryland,  which  assembled  at  Catons- 
ville,  Baltimore  county,  to  denounce  the  proceedings  of  South 
Carolina,  and  to  pledge  Maryland  to  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Albert  presided. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  during  its  continuance,  Mr. 
Albert  remained  firm  in  bis  political  principles ;  and  his  social 
position  made  him  a  central  figure  in  the  various  movements  made 
with  the  ol>ject  of  preventing  Maryland  from  joining  tlie  seceding 
States.  In  the  tSummer  of  1861,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a 
delegation,  sent  to  wait  upon  the  President,  and  solicit  a  portion 
of  the  patronage  of  the  Government  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore,  who  were  suft'ering  in  trade  as  a  consequence  of  the 
strong  antagonism  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  city  and  State, 
to  the  a<lnuitistration ;  and  this  mission  was  entirely  successful. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Alljert's  house  had  become  the  headquarters 
of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  and  the  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Kavy  frequently  enjoyed  his  hospitality.  In  1863  the  "  Uniou 
Club"  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  centralizing 
the  Republican  party  in  the  State,  and  Mr.  Albert,  one  of  the 
founders,  became  subsequently  its  president. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  co-operated  in  the  organi.^a- 
tion  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Baltimore,  of  which  he  has 
ever  since  been  a  director. 

In  the  winter  of  1863,  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Government 
was  held  at  Mr,  Albert's  house,  and  it  was  resolved  to  call  a  conven- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  With  the  co-operation 
of  the  Hon.  Henry  Winter  Da\a8,  and  Judge  Hugb  Lennox  Bond,  a 
majority  was  returned  favorable  to  the  abolition  of  shivery. 

During  this  winter  Mr.  Albert  was  elected  president  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Fair,  intended  to  aid  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Com- 
missions in  their  benevolent  labors.  The  Fair  was  ojiened  during 
the  Easter  holidays  by  Pre^<ident  Lincoln,  who  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Albert.     This  is  believed  to  be  the  only  occasion  on  which  Mr. 
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Lincoln  during  his  Presidency  partook  of  private  hospitality,  or 
entered  a  private  residence  as  a  guest. 

In  1864  Air.  Albert  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion as  elector  at  large  for  the  State,  in  the  approaching  Presiden- 
tial election  ;  and  being  elected,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Elect- 
oral College  of  Maryland. 

The  Constitution  of  1864,  having  declared  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Maryland,  Mr.  Albert  turned  his  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  free  blacks.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  foundation  of  the 
association  for  their  moral  and  educational  improvement,  and  has 
been  its  president  since  1865.  This  association  has  already  estab- 
lished at  least  a  hundred  schools  in  the  rural  districts  alone,  offering 
educational  facilities  to  at  least  four  thousand  colored  children,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  liberal  bounty  is 
derived  almost  entirely  from  private  charity.  In  this  connection 
should  also  be  mentioned  the  "  Normal  School,"  situated  in  Balti- 
more, a  seminary  intended  to  supply  teachers  for  the  colored  popu- 
lation ;  an  institution  which  has  ordinarily  aboiat  two  hundred 
pupils  in  attendance,  and  is  estimated  to  have  cost  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

The  dissensions  which  arose  in  the  Republican  party  during  the 
Presidency  of  Mr.  Johnson,  greatly  weakened  their  numbers  in 
Maryland.  A  call  was  therefore  made  for  those  of  the  party  who 
supported  the  policy  of  Congress,  in  opposition  to  tbat  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  meet  at  the  Front  street  Theatre,  to  urge  upon  Congress 
the  passage  of  the  law  known  as  the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  At  this 
meeting  Mr.  Albert  was  chosen  chairman. 

In  1866  the  Republican  party  in  the  fifth  Congressional  District, 
nominated  Mr.  Albert  as  their  candidate  for  the  seat  in  the  House ; 
and  the  nomination  was  repeated  in  1868,  in  which  year,  also,  he 
received  their  nomination  as  elector  for  General  Grant,  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign. 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  Mr.  Albert  was  a  member  of  the 
vestry  of  Grace  Church ;  and  his  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  at  a  time  when  he  was  left  alone  by  the  resignation  of  the 
other  vestrymen,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  congregation. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  the  treasurer  of  the  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  ofiice,  despite  difl'erences  of 
political  feeling,  he  has  ever  retained  the  confidence  of  both  clergy 
and  laity. 

Kot withstanding  the  many  and  arduous  duties  to  which  he 
was  thus  called,  his  warm   sympathies   with  the  soldiers  of  the 
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Uniou  armies  in  the  field,  led  bim  to  miss  no  occasion  of  minister- 
ing to  their  comforts,  or  alleviating  their  sufferings.  To  this  end 
he  assisted  in  establishing  the  "  Soldiers'  Home,"  for  sick  and 
disabled  soldiers,  and  also  the  Asylum  for  their  orphan  children. 
He  visited  the  battle-fields  of  Antietum  and  Gettysburg,  and  minis- 
tered to  the  wounded  on  the  field ;  and  assisted  Uisiiop  A.  C.  Coxe, 
in  his  pious  ministrations  to  the  wounded  and  dying. 

There  is  one  incident  in  Mr.  Albert's  life  which  should  not  be 
omitted.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  December,  1860, 
nothing  seemed  to  portend  tbe  destruction  of  the  Union  more  than 
the  embarrassed  eotidition  of  its  finances.  The  treasury  was  empty, 
and  the  public  credit  apparently  gone.  Upon  apprehensions  being 
expressed  at  the  iX'jiository  in  Baltimore  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  interest  on  tbe  public  debt  due  ou  the 
first  of  the  following  mouth,  Mr.  Albert  volunteered,  in  ease  the 
anticipated  exigency  should  arise,  to  advance  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  demands  upon  the  Government  in  this  city. 
Althougli  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  accept  his  offer,  it  was 
none  the  less  patriotic. 

In  person  Mr.  Albert  is  a  man  of  striking  and  distinguished 
appearance,  and  of  polished  and  agreeable  manners. 


JOHN  C.  BACKUS. 


Tub  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  identified  with  the  annals  of 
Baltimore  almost  from  its  foundation,  and  very  many  of  our  most 
eminent  merchants,  whose  foresight  and  enterprise  built  up  the  city, 
have  been  members  of  this  denomination.  Although  at  an  earlier 
period  records  exist  of  Presbyterian  gatherings,  there  w^ere  no 
settled  minister  and  place  of  worship  until  1768.  The  history  of 
the  first  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city  has  been  one  of  singular 
power  and  prosperity,  and  all  the  other  ciiurches  of  the  sect  have 
grown  out  of  it.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  one  hundred  and 
eight  years  since  the  foundation  of  the  first  church,  it  has  had  but 
four  pastors,  viz. :  Rev.  Patrick  Allison,  1).  D.,  from  1763  till  1802 ; 
Rev.  James  Inglis,  D.  D.,  from  1802  till  1819;  Rev,  William 
Xevins,  D.  D.,  from  1820  till  1835 ;  while  Rev.  John  C.  Backus, 
D.  D.,  the  present  pastor  was  settled  in  1836,  and  has  consequently 
occupied  the  pulpit  for  thirty-five  years. 

John  C.  Backus  was  born  in  Is'cw  York  and  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College.  He  entered  the  ministry,  and  when  quite  a  j'oung 
man  passed  through  Baltimore  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  and  in 
December,  1835,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Xevins, 
preached  in  the  first  Presbyterian  Church.  On  the  11th  of  April 
following  he  was  elected  pastor,  and  accepting  the  call  was  installed 
September  15th,  1836.  Since  then  he  has  been  completely  identified 
with  the  church,  and  it  being  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential 
institutions  in  the  city,  some  notice  of  its  history  may  properly  be 
given.  Dr.  Allison,  toward  the  close  of  his  ministry,  prepared  a 
brief  history  of  the  congregation,  in  which  he  says: — "In  1761  the 
advantageous  situation  of  the  town  of  Baltimore,  induced  a  few 
Presbyterian  families  to  remove  here  from  Pennsylvania,  and  these, 
with  two  or  three  others  of  the  same  persuasion,  who  had  emigrated 
directly  from  Europe,  formed  themselves  in  a  religious  society,  and 
had  occasional  supplies,  assembling  in  private  houses,  though  liable 
to  prosecution  on  this  ground,  as  the  province  groaned  under  a 
religious  estabhshment."    Among  these  families  were  several  men 
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who  became  eminent  as  merchants,  Jolm  Smitli  and  William 
Buchanan :  followed  shortly  by  William  Smith,  Eobert  Purviance, 
"NVilliiim  i^jiear  and  others,  all  of  whom  exercised  a  very  imj^ortant 
commercial  influence  on  the  city,  and  whose  descendants  to-day,  in 
many  instances,  reaj)  the  reward  of  their  business  enterprise. 

In  1763,  Mr.  Patrick  Allison  was  settled  as  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Firet  Presbyterian  Chureli,  and  in  December  of  that  year  the  congre- 
gation leased  two  lots  on  Fayette  street,  then  called  East  street,  and 
erected  a  small  log  church  thereon,  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Christ 
Church  on  (Jay  street.  In  Jfarch,  17(35,  finding  tliis  i>oor  rude 
building  inadequate  for  its  iiurpose,  another  lot  was  pureluised  west 
of  the  old  site,  and  a  plain  brick  church  was  erected,  forty-tive 
feet  long  liy  thirty-five  feet  wide,  containing  thirty-six  j)ews. 

In  1771,  the  building  which  had  been  comjiletcd  in  1766,  was 
enlarged,  and  in  1772  an  addition  was  made  to  the  lot.  In  1789 
the  congregation  having  been  much  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  the  city  determined  on  having  a  new  cliurch.  It  waa 
occupied  in  1791,  and  continued  in  use  almost  seventy  years,  its  site 
being  that  of  the  jiresent  United  tStates  Court  House,  on  the  corner 
of  Fayette  and  Xorth  streets.  The  church  was  elevated  some 
twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  its  large  portico  and 
towers  contributed  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  build- 
ings in  the  city. 

When  Dr.  Allison  was  first  settled,  Baltimore  contained  only 
about  thirty  houses,  and  when  he  died  in  1802,  the  city  had  become 
the  third  in  the  Union  in  nuignit  ude,  and  the  church  established  at 
first  by  only  five  or  six  families,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
country.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Baltimore 
were  members  of  the  congregation  during  this  iicriod,  and  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  history  of  the  city,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  names:  John  Stevenson,  John  Smith,  William  Bueluinan, 
William  Lyon,  William  Smith,  James  Sterret,  William  Spear, 
Jonathan  Plowman,  iJr.  Alexander  Stenhouse,  John  Boy<l,  Samuel 
PurviancL",  John  Little,  Samuel  Brown,  James  Calhoun,  Robert 
Purviance,  William  Neill,  Hugh  Young,  John  Sterret,  David  Stew- 
art, Nathaniel  Smith,  Joseph  Donaldson,  Robert  Oilnior,  William 
Patterson,  Christopher  Johnston,  Stephen  Wilson,  John  Swan,  Cob 
Samuel  Smith,  and  Dr.  Brown. 

Dr.  Allison  was  a  very  distinguisltcd  clergyman,  and  during  the 
forty  years  of  his  pastorate  acciuired  a  reputatiou  second  to  no  min- 
ister in  the  country.  He  was  a  man  of  great  executive  ability, 
sound  learning,  and  an  ardent  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
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He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Baltimore  College  and  the  Baltimore 
Library,  and  deeply  interested  in  establishing  schools.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Inglis,  who  had  been  elected  as  assistant  pastor 
shortly  before  Dr.  Allison's  death,  in  1802. 

Dr.  Inglis  was  also  a  very  eminent  man,  a  fine  scholar,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  remarkable  for  his  colloquial  powers  and 
fund  of  anecdote.  Under  his  ministry  the  society  greatly  prosi^ered, 
and  several  new  congregations  branched  oft"  from  the  parent  church. 
On  the  opening  of  Korth  street,  which  was  previously  an  alley,  the 
old  parsonage  was  removed  and  a  new  one  built  in  the  rear  of  the 
church.  In  1811,  an  organ  was  introduced,  Avhich  at  first,  among 
the  stricter  members  of  the  congregation,  gave  some  dissatisfaction, 
and  one  or  two  families  left  the  church,  although  the  feeling  soon 
passed  away. 

Dr.  Inglis  died  suddenly  on  Sunday  morning,  August  loth,  1819. 

The  church  continued  vacant  about  one  year,  when  Dr.  William 
Xevins  was  chosen  pastor.  He  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He  was  settled  in  Baltimore,  October, 
1820,  and  his  labors  as  pastor  extended  over  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  until  his  death,  in  1835. 

When  Dr.  Backus  entered  on  his  pastorate,  the  church  member- 
ship was  adorned  by  the  distinguished  names  of  Genl.  Samuel 
Smith,  Hon.  Robert  Smith,  Robert  Gilmor,  James  Buchanan,  Alex- 
ander Fridge,  Alexander  McDonald,  Judges  Xisbet  and  Purviauce, 
Messrs.  George  Brown,  James  Swan,  James  Cox,  James  Armstrong, 
James  Campbell  and  Robert  Purviauce.  All  these  were  then  living 
and  holding  the  very  highest  stations  in  the  community,  and  all  are 
now  dead.  Since  Dr.  Backus  commenced  his  labors  the  vaiious 
Presbyterian  congregations  in  difterent  parts  of  the  city  have  in- 
creased from  three  to  fifteen,  while  the  parent  church  has  continued 
to  flourish  vigorously.  The  Franklin  Street  Church,  on  the  corner  of 
Cathedral  street,  waa  erected  in  1846,  and  in  1851-2  the  Westminster 
Church,  on  the  corner  of  Greene  and  Fayette  streets,  was  erected, 
occupying  a  part  of  the  old  burying  ground  of  the  first  church. 
After  the  erection  of  the  Franklin  Street  Church,  it  was  resolved  to 
remodel  the  parent  church,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  pul- 
pit was  removed  and  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building,  and 
the  pews  reversed.  They  had  always  been  placed  facing  the  doors, 
so  that  any  belated  individual  was  obliged  to  encounter  the  gaze  of 
the  whole  congregation  as  he  entered  the  church,  which  was  very 
embarrassing  to  one  of  sensitive  nerves.    The  time  honored  "  green 
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arm-chair,"  directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  where  the  sexton  sat  in 
state  with  hymn  book  and  rattan,  also  disappeared.  The  old  brick 
floor,  and  the  four  wood  stoves  and  long  black  pipes  gave  place  to 
modem  improvements,  and  the  quaint  aspect  of  the  ancient  edifice 
was  greatly  changed.  At  length  the  time  came  when  the  venerable 
building  itself  was  obliged  to  give  place  to  another  structure.  For 
many  yeare  the  locality  had  been  changing,  oiiices  and  stores  taking 
the  place  of  dwellings  and  most  of  the  congregation  had  moved 
far  westward.  In  October,  1853,  it  was  determined  to  erect  another 
church  and  dispose  of  the  old  one,  and  ground  was  accordingly 
broken  on  the  new  lot,  corner  of  Madison  and  I'ark  streets,  in  July, 
1854.  The  present  beautiful  structure  of  brown  stone  and  of 
pointed  gothic  architecture  was  then  erected  and  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  remains  unfinished.  The  final 
service  in  the  old  church  was  held  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  Septem- 
ber, 1860,  when  Dr.  Backus  preached  an  historical  discoui"se  of  very 
interesting  character.  The  old  site  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States,  the  church  was  demolished,  and  in  its  etoad  the  United 
States  District  Court  House,  of  solid  granite,  was  erected. 


A^^ 


CHARLES  J.  BAKER. 


Charlbs  Joseph  Baker,  Prosident  of  the  Canton  Company  and 
head  of  the  honse  of  Baker  Brotlicrs  &  Company,  was  born  in  this 
city  on  the  28th  of  May,  1821.  His  parents,  William  and  Jane 
Baker,  then  rcside<l  at  "  Friciulsbury,"  tlieir  country  seat,  sitnated 
in  what  is  now  the  growing  and  rajrully  improving  northwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  within  the  corporate  limits,  aithougli  fifty  years 
ago,  it  was  considered  sufficiently  remote  from  the  built-up  jtortions 
of  tl\e  town,  to  be  denominated  country.  The  paternal  grandfather 
of  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  the  head  of  the  dry  goods  importing  house 
of  Willam  Baker  &  Sons,  once  well  known  in  this  city,  came  to 
Baltimore  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  years,  having  been  left  an  orphan  by  the  massacre  of  his 
parents  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  family,  by  the  Indians, 
about  the  year  1750.  The  scene  of  tlie  massacre  was  near  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  Riilge  Mountains,  not  far  from  the  present  town  of 
Reading,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  grandfather  of  Charles  J.  Baker, 
on  the  mother's  side,  was  Richard  Jones,  who  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  Caernarvonshire,  in  Wales,  in  1781,  preceding  his 
family,  in  order  to  provide  a  home  for  them,  before  sending  for 
wife  and  children  to  join  hira.  lie  settled  in  Baltimore,  in  tlie  part 
of  the  city  which  has  retained  the  name  of  Fell's  i'oint,  and  began 
business  as  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  paints  and  oils,  a  branch 
of  commerce  which  three  generations  of  his  descendants  have  since 
continued.  In  17i^3,  Mr.  Jones  purchased  and  improved  the  beau- 
tiful site  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Friendsbury,"  where  the 
parents  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Baker  resided  until  their  death,  a  few  years 
since,  and  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born.  Like  largo 
numbers  of  his  countrymen,  Mr.  Jones  in  early  life,  before  his  emi- 
gration to  America,  became  a  meml>er  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Society,  under  the  preaching  and  influence  of  its  celebrated  founder, 
whose  i)er8onal  ac([uaintancc  he  enjoyed. 

Charles  J.  Baker  received  his  early  education  at  home,  and  at 
boarding  school,  at  the  Franklin  Academy  in  lleisterstown,  Balti 
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more  county,  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  N^.  C.  Brooks.  After- 
wards, he  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  St.  Mary's  College,  in  this 
city,  and,  in  1835,  entered  the  gramniar  school  of  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  In  1837,  he  was  admitted  Froshniun  in  the  College 
propter,  and  graduated  with  the  Class  of  1841,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Rev.  .J.  P.  Durhin,  D.  D.  During  his  stay  at  Carlisle,  in 
183J,  Mr.  Bnkcr  united  himself  in  nienihership  with  the  Metliodist 
Episcopal  Church,  iii  tLat  place.  Uiion  the  completion  of  his  college 
course,  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  his  father,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  window-glass  at  the  old  Baltimore 
glass  works,  at  the  foot  of  Federal  Hill.  In  1842,  he  started  in 
business  with  his  brother,  II.  J.  Baker,  on  their  own  account,  in  the 
paint,  oil,  and  glass  trade,  at  No.  2  N.  Liberty  street.  Shortly  after 
the  lirm  became  proprietoi-s  of  the  Baltimore  Window  Glass  and 
Bottle  and  Vial  Glass  Works,  previ^ously  carried  on  by  Shaum  & 
Reitz.  In  1843,  the  brothers  removed  to  No.  42  South  Charles 
street,  and  enlarged  their  business,  until,  in  1848,  they  were  enabled 
to  purchase  the  two  warehouses,  Nos.  32  and  34  South  Charles 
street,  and  changed  the  style  of  the  firm  to  that  of  Baker  &  Brother. 
In  July,  1850,  their  two  warehouses,  with  all  their  contents,  includ- 
ing .$75,000  worth  of  glass,  paints,  &c.,  were  destroyed  by  tire. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  disaster,  the  firm  immediately  commenced 
the  work  of  rebuilding,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  had 
finished  the  present  five  story  warehouses,  Nos.  32  and  34,  on  the 
same  site.  During  1850,  the  two  brothere,  Charles  J.  and  Henry  J. 
Baker,  organized  the  firm  of  U.  J.  Baker  &  Brother  in  New  York 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  same  business  there,  and  also 
importing  French  glass  and  chemicals.  In  1851,  the  firm  in  Balti- 
more was  changed  to  Baker  Brothers  &  Company,  upon  tlie  admis- 
sion of  a  new  partner,  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  Jr.,  and  so  contiiuied  until 
1865,  when  Charles  J.  Baker  purchased  the  entire  interest  of  II.  J. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Rogers,  and  admitted  his  two  sons,  William  Baker, 
Jr.,  and  Charles  K  Baker,  into  copartnership,  retaining  the  old  style 
of  Baker  Brothers  &  Company. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  a  successful  business  career,  as  well  as  of 
the  enterprising  and  liberal  spirit  whieli  has  contributctl  so  largely 
to  that  success,  Mr.  Baker  has  become  prominently  and  usefully 
identified  with  various  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  in 
this  city.  In  1859,  he  was  elected  a  director  in  the  Franklin  Bank, 
and  in  1807,  was  chosen  its  pre.sident.  In  IHUO,  he  was  elected  a 
director  in  the  Canton  Company,  and  in  1870,  was  elected  president, 
lie  is  also  interested  in  the  Maryland  White  Lead  Company,  the 
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Maryland  Manufacturing  and  Fertilizing  Company,  and  other  kin- 
dred enterprises  of  associated  capital  and  skill. 

Through  the  energetic  efforts  of  Mr.  Baker,  as  president  of  the 
Canton  Company,  the  Union  Railroad,  running  from  the  north- 
western limits  of  the  city  to  tidewater,  is  being  rapidly  pushed  for- 
ward, and  will  be  of  immense  service  to  the  business  of  Baltimore. 

Nor  have  Mr.  Baker's  life  and  energies  been  so  far  absorbed  in 
business  pursuits  and  undertakings,  as  to  make  him  neglectful  of 
other  and  higher  duties.  His  life  as  a  citizen  has  not  been  unevent- 
ful. In  1859-60,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Municipal  Reform 
movement  of  that  year,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  second  branch 
of  the  City  Council  on  the  same  ticket  with  George  William  Brown, 
for  Mayor,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  branch,  although  the  youngest  member,  Mr.  Baker  was 
elected  president ;  which  position  he  continued  to  fill  during  the 
stormy  and  memorable  days  of  April,  1861,  and  the  period  which 
followed, — acting  as  Mayor  of  the  city,  ex  officio,  from  September, 
1861,  to  January,  1862,  while  Mayor  Brown  was  a  prisoner  in  Forts 
Lafayette  and  Warren. 

The  interest  in  religious  matters  which  led  Mr.  Baker  to  identify 
himself  early  in  life  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  never 
failed  or  ceased.  In  1855,  he  Avas  associated  as  trustee  of  Balti- 
more City  Station  with  the  late  R.  C  Armstrong,  David  Thomas, 
John  G.  Chappell,  Dr.  Roberts,  and  others,  and  was  connected  and 
prominently  identified  with  various  religious  movements  and  enter- 
prises, such  as  the  extension  and  rebuilding  of  the  Eutaw  Street  M. 
E.  Church,  the  erection  of  the  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  and 
in  the  cause  of  missions,  particularly  the  German  Mission,  under 
Dr.  Jacoby,  in  Bremen,  Frankfort,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany.  As 
one  of  the  trustees  of  Dickinson  College,  he  manifested  his  interest 
and  kept  alive  his  connection  with  the  Alma  Mater  of  his  youth. 
The  dissensions,  however,  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  after  1860,  led  to  Mr.  Baker's  withdrawal 
from  the  position  which  he  held  in  that  body.  He  assisted  in  organ- 
izing the  Chatsworth  Independent  Methodist  Church,  and  in  build- 
ing the  present  church  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Pine 
streets,  and,  subsequently,  in  1867,  he  aided  in  building  the  Bethany 
Independent  Methodist  Chapel  at  Franklin  square. 

The  leading  traits  of  Mr.  Baker's  character  may  be  readily  in- 
ferred from  the  foregoing  incidents  in  his  career.  Energy  and 
probity  in  business  ;  a  high  sense  of  duty  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
public  and  private;  a  spirit  and  temper  fi.rm  in  the  recognition 
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and  advocacy  of  principle,  yet  withal  kindly  and  conciliatory,  and 
always  governed  by  the  rules  of  Christian  charity,  and  a  liberal 
heart  and  hand  in  the  support  of  all  undertakings,  secular  or  re- 
ligious, which  commend  themselves  to  his  sympathy  and  judgment, 
have  made  Mr.  Baker  widely  respected,  trusted  and  esteemed  in  this 
community. 

Mr.  Baker  married,  in  1842,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bosserman,  of  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Bossei-man,  a  merchant  of  that 
place. 


JOSHUA  BARNEY. 


This  distinguished  naval  commander  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
July  6th,  1759.  Evincing  an  early  predilection  for  the  sea,  he  made 
several  voyages  at  a  very  youthful  age,  and  on  one  of  them  was,  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  captain,  placed  in  command  of  the  vessel 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  After  many  adventures  abroad  he 
returned  to  the  Chesapeake  in  1775,  learning  on  arrival  of  hostilities 
w^ith  the  mother  country.  He  was  the  fii-st  officer  to  unfurl  the 
American  flag  in  Maryland  on  board  the  "  Hornet"  of  ten  guns,  of 
which  he  was  master's  mate;  and  in  June,  1776,  was  appointed 
lieutenant  in  the  navy.  On  the  6th  of  June  he  sailed  from  Phila- 
delphia in  the  "  Sachem,"  commanded  by  Capt.  Kobinson,  and  soon 
captured  a  letter  of  marque  brig  after  a  fight  of  two  hours.  Bring- 
ing their  prize  into  Philadelphia,  and  being  transferred  to  the 
Audi'ea  Doria  of  fourteen  guns,  they  again  sailed  and  captured  the 
"  Racehorse"  of  twelve  guns.  Barney  was  shortly  afterward  taken 
prisoner  on  one  of  his  own  prizes  by  the  "  Perseus"  of  twenty  guns, 
cruising  oft'  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  carried  to  Charleston,  and 
released  on  parole.  He  was  captured  again  in  the  "Virginia" 
frigate  by  the  British  squadron  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  sub- 
sequently made  a  voyage  to  France.  He  was  married  in  1780  to 
a  daughter  of  Gunning  Bedford,  of  Philadelphia.  He  again  sailed 
from  that  port  in  the  U.  S.  Ship  "  Saratoga"  of  sixteen  guns,  which 
made  several  prizes,  among  others  an  English  ship  of  thirty-two 
guns,  which  was  boarded  by  Barney  at  the  head  of  fifty  men.  He 
was  ordered  into  the  Delaware  with  his  prize,  but  was  again 
captured  by  a  squadron  of  the  enemy  and  carried  prisoner  to 
England.  He  adroitly  escaped  from  prison,  and  after  various 
adventures,  once  more  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  1782. 

In  a  few  days  after  his  return  home  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  "Ilyder  AH,"  a  small  vessel,  carrying  sixteen  guns, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  being  fitted  out  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  aid  in  destroying  the  numerous  Tory  craft,  which, 
under  cover  of  the  British  men  of  war,  made  great  havoc  with  the 
13 
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commerce  of  Pliiladelphia.  She  sailed  on  the  8th  of  April,  1782,  iu 
company  with  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  witli  orders  to  convoy  them 
to  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  then  return  into  the  bay  for  its 
protection.  On  approaching  Cape  May  road,  tlie  convoy  was  met 
by  two  ships  and  a  brig,  and  put  back  up  tlie  bay  again.  The  brig 
saluted  Barney  with  a  broadside,  of  which  he  took  no  notice,  and 
then  ran  after  the  fleet,  when  the  "  llyder  Ali,'"  waiting  for  one  of 
the  ships  to  come  within  pistol  shot,  poured  into  lier  a  tremendous 
fire,  and  then,  as  she  fell  along  side,  caught  her  jibboom  in  the 
"  Hj-der  All's"  ringing;  thus  giving  Barney  such  a  raking  position 
that  in  twenty-five  minutes  the  enemy  struck  his  colors.  Putting 
his  first  lieutenant  and  thirty-five  men  on  board  her,  and  eluding 
the  other  ship,  Barney  found  that  he  had  captured  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  ship  "  General  Monk,"  of  twenty  guns,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  men.  For  this  gallant  action,  whieli  diffused  great 
joy  through  the  wliole  country,  Captain  Barney  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  which  voted  him  also  a  costly 
sword. 

The  name  of  the  captured  "  General  Monk"  being  changed  to 
"General  Washington,"  Captain  Barney  was  placed  in  command  of 
her,  in  ^hiy,  1782,  proceeded  to  Havana,  and  on  his  return  to  the 
Delaware,  made  a  successf\il  attack  on  a  number  of  Tory  barges, 
destroying  them,  and  recapturing  the  vctsels  of  wliich  they  had 
taken  possession.  In  October,  1782,  he  was  selected  to  carry  out  to 
Dr.  Franklin  the  instructions  of  his  Government  before  the  British 
commissioners  should  arrive  at  Paris,  and  returned  to  Pliiladoli>hia 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1783,  bearing  the  news  of  jieaco,  and  the 
pas6iK>rt  for  his  ship  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  During  the 
next  few  years  he  embarked  iu  various  commercial  enterprises,  and 
in  1793  his  vessel  was  cajttnrod  by  three  privateers.  His  spirit  and 
courage  did  not  forsake  liiru  on  this  occasion,  and  five  days  after- 
ward, he,  with  the  aid  of  two  warrant  officers,  rose  upon  the  prize 
crew  and  recaptured  his  vessel,  bringing  his  English  assailants 
home  with  him.  lie  again  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his 
rchirn,  the  second  day  out  from  Port  au  Prince,  he  was  captured  by 
the  Peiie!o[)e  IVigate,  carried  to  .Jamaica,  and  there  tried  for  piracy 
in  recapturing  liis  own  vessel.  The  jury  acquitted  him,  but  his 
cargo  was  condemned,  and  a  number  of  years  elapsed  before  he 
succeeded  in  recovering  his  property. 

On  his  return  lionie  he  was  appointed  commander  of  one  of  the 
six  shijjs  authorized  by  Congress  to  comprise  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  but  •declined  to  serve  ou  account  of  a  question  of  rank.     He 
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shortly  afterward  proceeded  to  France,  sailing  in  company  with  Mr. 
Mnnroe,  the  minister  to  that  country,  and  was  by  him  selected  to 
bear  the  American  flag  presented  to  the  national  convention.  He 
Boon  entered  into  the  service  of  France,  and  held  his  command  until 
1802,  when  he  resigned,  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  He 
continued  in  pursuit  of  his  private  affairs  until  the  declaration  of 
war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  when  he  at  once  offered  his 
services,  and  in  less  than  a  month,  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  sailed  on  a  short  cruise  in  the  "Rossie,"  of  ten  guns, 
doing  much  damage,  and  capturing  a  letter  of  marque. 

Being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  flotilla,  fitted  out  at 
Baltimore,  for  the  protection  of  the  Chesapeake,  he  left  the 
Patuxent  river  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1814,  with  the  "  Scorpion"  as  his 
flagship,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  gun  boats  and  several  barges. 
He  pursued  two  British  schooners,  but  as  he  was  coming  up  with 
them  a  large  two  decker  came  in  sight,  and  bearing  down  on  the 
flotilla  forced  it  to  seek  shelter  again  in  the  Patuxent.  From  the 
6th  to  the  11th  of  June,  the  enemy,  being  joined  by  other  vessels, 
several  attacks  were  made  upon  Barney,  which  were  gallantly 
repulsed  in  each  instance.  Learning  at  this  time  of  the  meditated 
attack  on  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  communicating  his  in- 
telligence to  the  government  at  Washington,  he  received  orders  to 
run  his  flotilla  as  far  as  he  could  up  the  river,  destroy  it  if  liable  to 
capture  by  the  enemy,  and  then  to  join  his  forces  with  Greneral 
Winder  in  defence  of  the  Capitol.  On  the  2l8t  of  August,  the 
British  troops  having  moved  up  from  Benedict,  on  the  Patuxent, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  barges,  under  command  of  the 
ruffianly  Cockburn,  reached  lower  Marlborough,  when  Barney's 
flotilla  sailed  farther  up  the  stream  to  Pig  Point,  being  there  left 
under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Frazier ; — Barney  having  landed  with 
four  hundred  men  and  inarched  to  the  aid  of  General  Winder,  at 
Wood  Yard,  on  the  road  from  Upper  Marlborough  to  Washington, 
and  twelve  miles  from  the  Capitol.  The  flotilla  was  blown  up  the 
next  day,  August  22d,  when  Cockburn's  barges  approached  and 
began  firing  Ui^on  it.  On  the  24th  of  August,  Barney,  with  Win- 
der's little  army,  marched  to  Bladensburg,  where  they  found  near 
the  village  the  remainder  of  the  American  forces  under  General 
Stansbury.  The  gallant  part  which  Barney  took  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  and  its  unfortunate  result,  have  been  too  often  narrated  to 
need  repetition  in  the  limited  space  at  our  command.  Commodore 
Barney  was  not  again  engaged,  and  peace  being  declared  in  Fe^ 
ruary,  1815,  relieved  him  of  his  command.    He  was  selected  by  i 
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President  as  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  American  plenipotentiaries 
in  Europe,  and  made  a  voyage  in  that  capacity ;  and  in  Jfovember, 
1817,  waa  appointed  naval  officer  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore.  He  was 
about  removing  to  Kentucky,  where  ho  had  claims  on  a  large  tract 
of  land,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  illness  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  and  died  there  on  December  Ist,  1818,  aged  fifty-nine 
years,  lie  belonged  to  a  school  of  naval  officers  of  which  few 
specimens  now  remain,  owing  to  the  great  changes  in  the  service. 
Trained  in  a  career  of  perilous  hardihood,  he  was  rough  and 
impetuous,  but  of  kind  feelings,  strict  integrity  and  dauntless 
courage. 


JAMES  LAURENCE  BARTOL 


James  LAtiKENOE  Bartol,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Maryland,  was  boru  June  4th,  1813,  at  Havre  de  Grace,  in  Harford 
county,  Maryland.  His  father,  George  Bartol,  was  a  resjiected  and 
succcHsful  merchant  in  that  place;  his  mother  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  when  he  was  not  quite  three  years  old.  His  early  education 
was  received  at  Havre  de  Grace,  and  was  chiefly  directed  to  his 
preparation  for  the  business  of  a  merchant.  In  1828,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  came  to  Baltimore,  iuclined  to  accept  a  position  that  had 
been  offered  him  in  a  mercantile  house,  but,  u[ioii  inquiry  and  re- 
flection, was  led  to  think  better  of  liis  plans,  and  decided  to  resume 
and  continue  his  studies.  Returning  to  his  home,  he  was  placed  by 
his  father  as  a  private  pupil  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Martin,  D.  D.,  a  highly  accomplished  scholar,  who  then  resided  at 
Chanceford,  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania.  Here  young  Bartol  re- 
mained until  1830,  and  so  thoroughly  did  he  prolit  by  the  instructions 
of  his  learned  preceptor,  that  he  was  enabled  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  enter  the  junior  class  of  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  graduate<l  two  years  later,  with  college  honors.  In  subsequent 
years,  and  amid  all  the  engrossing  cares  and  dnties  of  profesriional  life 
and  of  a  high  judicial  station,  Judge  Bartol  has  never  lost  his  early 
love  of  clai^sical  literature  and  belles-lettres,  but  has  wisely  known 
how  to  find  time  and  leisure  for  l)Oth.  Apart  from  the  possession  of 
naturally  refined  and  scholarly  tastes,  which  have  made  at  all  times 
the  patlis  of  literature  lioth  welcome  and  easy  to  him,  this  fortunate 
result  is,  no  douljt,  partly  due,  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  most  men 
who  are  similarly  able  to  retain  and  indulge  in  later  life  their  fond- 
ness for  clussical  studies,  to  the  thoroughuess  and  excellence  of  his 
early  training,  wliich  he  received  when  under  the  roof  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Martin.  That  so  many  men  iu  this  country,  even  among  those 
who  are  accounted  liberally  educated,  lose,  within  a  very  few  years 
after  leaving  college,  the  ability  to  construe  tolerably  a  page  of  any 
Greek  or  Latin  author,  is  quite  as  often  due  to  the  superficial  char- 
acter of  the  education  imparted,  as  to  the  occupations  of  a  busy  life, 
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which  have  driven  from  the  mind  all  recollection  of  lessons  which 
could  never  huve  heen  more  than  half  learned,  else  they  would  not 
have  been  so  soon  and  easily  forgotten. 

After  quitting  college,  Mr.  Burtol  commonoed  the  study  of  the 
law,  in  the  ofBoe  of  Otho  Soott,  Esq.,  at  Bel  Air,  in  Harford  county. 
He  was  as  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  a  legal  as  he  had  previously 
been  in  the  selection  of  a  classical  instructor.  Mr.  Scott  was  de- 
servedly considered  in  his  day  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in 
Maryland,  and  his  were  the  brilliant  and  palmy  days  when  the  fame 
of  Harper,  Pinkney,  Wirt  and  Lnther  Martin  had  not  yet  faded,  and 
when  Taney,  .Johnson,  Nelson  and  McMahon  wore  at  the  height  of 
their  great  reputation.  Among  these  leaders  of  the  bar,  Otho  Scott 
held  a  foremost  place,  and  enjoyed  a  high  repute  both  for  the  extent 
and  soundness  of  his  legal  learning,  and  for  the  aliility  aiid  acute- 
ness  which  he  di^jilayed  in  the  conduct  of  nisi  prius  cases. 

While  at  college,  and  afterwards,  young  Bartol's  health  became 
seriously  impaired,  so  much  so  that  he  was  compflle<l  to  intermit 
his  close  a^iplication  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  undertake  a  voy.ige 
to  Cuba,  where,  and  in  the  balmy  climate  of  Florida,  he  passed  the 
fall  and  winter  of  183.5-3(i.  He  consequently  did  not  apply  for 
admission  to  the  bar  until  1836.  In  the  year  following  his  admis- 
sion, he  settled  in  Caroline  county  and  commenced  the  jiractice  of 
the  profession,  which  he  continued  in  that  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  the  Eastern  Shore,  for  more  than  seven  years.  During  this 
period  he  had  frequent  opportunities,  had  lie  been  so  disposed,  to 
enter  into  political  life ;  but  his  tastes  did  not  incline  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  he  kept  aloof  from  tlio  vortex  of  active  politics.  A  more 
congenial  labor  was  tliat  which  he  uiulerlook  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  Denton  Academy,  in  the 
success  of  which  institution,  as  in  the  cause  of  education  generally, 
he  manifeste<l  the  warmest  interest. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  Judge  Bartol  removed  to  Baltimore  city, 
still  continuing  the  practice  of  his  profession;  although  in  18.55,  on 
account  of  his  health,  which  was  still  intirm,  he  tixcd  his  residence 
a  short  distance  from  the  city,  in  Baltimore  county.  Although  at 
all  times  a  consistent  Democrat  of  the  old-fnshioned  States  rights 
school,  as  already  remarked,  he  liad  never  been  a  politician;  and  it 
was  therefore  with  feelings  of  greater  surprise  than  gratitication, 
that  he  received  the  announcement  that  without  any  solicitation,  or 
previous  knowledge  even  on  his  part,  he  had  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Ligon  to  till  the  vacancy  on  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  John  Thomson 
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Mason.  This  was  iu  1857,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  the 
choice  which  Govenior  Ligon  had  made  was  ratified  by  the  people 
in  the  election  of  Jndge  Bartol,  as  a  member  of  the  Appellate 
Court,  for  the  judicial  district  comiwsed  of  the  counties  of  Alle- 
ghany, Washington,  Frederick,  Carroll,  Harford  and  Baltimore. 
His  term  of  service  expiring  in  1867,  and  he  having,  in  the  mean- 
time, removed  to  Baltimore  city,  whore  he  now  resides,  he  was 
epeciaily  elected  by  the  jicople  of  Baltimore  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Apjicals,  under  the  revised  constitution  of  that  year,  and  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  over  which  he  now  presides. 

The  judicial  character  of  Judge  Bartol's  mind  appears  to  have 
been  recognized  by  the  jirofession  even  before  he  had  been  called  to 
the  Bench.  On  the  election  of  the  late  Judge  Constable,  under  the 
Constitution  of  1851,  it  Ijccame  necessary  that  a  sjiecial  judge 
should  be  chosen  to  sit  in  the  trial  of  the  many  impiortant  causes  iu 
Harford  county,  in  which  Judge  Constable  was  disqualified.  By 
tlie  unanimous  requo«t  of  the  membei-s  of  the  bar  of  that  county, 
Mr.  Bartol  was  apjiointed  to  fill  that  office,  which  he  did  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  bar  and  the  i>ublic  ;  holding  several  terms 
of  the  Court,  and  deciding  many  important  causes.  He  has  been 
frequently  called  ujton  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  controversies  which 
the  parties  desired  to  settle  without  the  delays  and  formalities  inci- 
dent to  a  trial  at  law.  For  this  delicate  and  responsible  duty,  tlie 
clearness  and  fairness  of  Judge  Bartol's  mind,  his  strict  impar- 
tiality, his  calm,  judicial  tera]ier,  and  liis  readiness  to  hoar  patiently 
both  sides,  and  to  withhold  his  own  jadgniont  until  the  case  was 
fully  hetbre  him,  particularly  quuliliud  him.  He  has  now  sat  upon 
the  Bench  of  the  highest  Court  of  the  State  for  thirteen  years. 
His  term  of  service  has  extended  through  the  most  trying  period  in 
the  history  in  the  country  and  the  State,  during  all  which  time  no 
imputation  has  been  cast  upon  his  personal  or  judicial  character  from 
any  quarter;  and  he  lias  cominaiidod  always  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  men  of  all  parties,  and  of  the  eutire  people  of  the  State. 
Conservative  both  by  nature  and  by  habit,  he  is  singularly  free 
from  those  judicial  crotchets  and  vagaries  from  which  sometimes 
the  ablest  judges  do  not  escape,  and  into  which  the  most  learned 
and  the  cleverest  are,  ijerhaps,  the  most  prone  to  fall.  He  brings  to 
the  consideration  of  every  case  which  comes  before  him  a  uiind 
remarkably  free  from  undue  prejudice  or  bias.  His  ju«licial  manner 
is  also  singularly  fortunate.  It  is  a  mo<lel  of  judicial  courtesy  and 
blauduess.    It  is  true,  that  judges  iu  an  Appellate  Court  escajio  many 
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of  the  annoyaucea  and  vexations  which  try  the  temper  of  nisi  prins 
judges.  Still  there  is  no  judicial  station  which  is  without  it«  shai-e 
of  weariness  both  of  flesh  and  spirit.  In  the  Court  of  Apjx-als  of 
Maryland,  counsel  are  usually  limited  in  their  speeches  to  one  hnur 
and  a  half.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  to  be  both  wordy  and  dull 
within  the  limits  allowed,  but  under  no  infliction  of  the  kind  is 
Judge  Bartol  ever  known  to  betray  the  slightest  discomposure  or 
impatience.  This  faculty  itself  of  listening  patiently  is  very  desirable 
in  a  judge,  and  when  it  is  accompanied,  as  in  Judge  Bartol's  case,  by 
a  manner  une.xceptionally  kind  and  genial,  it  inspires  confidence  on 
the  part  of  counsel  and  suitors,  and  wins  universal  regard.  To 
young  lawyers,  esjiecially,  his  manner  is  always  particularly  reassur- 
ing and  pleasant,  tending  to  relieve  tlieir  inexf)orience  and  embar- 
rassment. Judge  liartol's  opinions,  delivered  since  he  has  been  upon 
the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  are  to  be  found  in  every  volume 
of  the  published  Maiyland  Reports,  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirty- 
first,  (the  last  published,)  inclusive.  They  are  inferior  neither  in 
matter  nor  manner  to  any  which  those  volumes  contain,  and  support 
the  high  reputation  which  the  Court  has  always  enjoyed  for  ability, 
inipartialitv  and  learninc;.  The  term  for  which  JuiJsje  Bartol  is 
elected  is  fixed  by  the  Constitution  at  fifteen  years,  and  the  age  at 
which,  by  the  same  instrument,  a  judge  ceases  to  be  eligible  for  re- 
election, is  seventy  years.  Judge  Bartol's  terra  will  not  expire  until 
1882,  when  he  will  be  within  one  year  of  the  age  at  which  the  Con- 
stitution would  make  him  ineligible. 

The  personal  popularity  of  a  judge  is  not  always  the  best  criterion 
of  his  fitness  for  the  position;  but  in  Judge  Bartol's  case,  it  may  be 
fairly  accepted  as  the  just  reward  of  important  public  duties  faith- 
fully pei'formed.  As  a  man  he  is  not  less  resjjected  and  esteemed 
than  as  a  judge.  Indeed,  purity  of  private  life  and  of  personal 
character  are  so  essential  to  the  judicial  office,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  two  can  be  separated,  or  how  men  can 
retain  that  respect  for  the  magistrate  which  they  have  lost  for  the 
man.  In  the  case  of  Judge  Bartol  there  is  no  occasion  to  draw 
the  invidious  distinction ;  but  the  same  qualities  which  distinguish 
his  official  career  adorn  and  dignify  his  private  life. 
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The  long  ami  terrible  struErgle  for  supremacy  between  Parlianient 
and  the  Crown,  in  England,  disastrous  as  it  was  to  the  mother 
country,  was  fruitful  in  benefits  to  America,  in  enriching  her 
population  by  immigrants  of  sucli  character,  qualities  and  social 
position  as  would  scarcely  have  thought  of  voluntary  exjiatriation 
tinder  any  less  stringent  pressure.  As  King  or  Commonwealth 
triumphed,  prominent  Cavalicre  or  Puritans  found  themselv&s  too 
deeply  conij)romised  for  safety,  or  grew  desperate  of  their  cause, 
and  sought  refuge  from  danger,  or  peace  after  long  strife,  among 
their  friends  in  the  New  World. 

Among  these  were  General  Berry's  ])atcrnal  ancestors,  who  emi- 
grated to  this  country  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  settled 
in  a  tract  of  country  then  known  as  "The  Forest,"  in  Prince 
George  County,  Maryland.  About  a  hundred  years  later,  his  ma- 
ternal great-grandl'ather  also  quitted  England,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  "The  Forest." 

Colonel  .John  Berry,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
well  known  to  the  last  generation  as  a  patriotic  and  worthy  citizen; 
and  he  formed  one  of  that  honored  band,  now  ilwindied  to  a  handful, 
•who  defended  Baltimore  in  the  last  war  with  England. 

In  tlie  early  part  of  the  3'ear  1812,  in  view  of  the  impending  war, 
the  Unite<l  States  Government  issued  a  circular,  calling  upon  the 
citizens  to  devise  means  for  the  jiroduction  at  home  of  various 
important  articles  for  which  we  were  then  dej)endent  ujmn  Eng- 
land, and  among  the  rest,  of  a  fine  brick,  equal  to  the  Stowbridge 
brick,  which  was  a  stajjle  article  of  importation.  At  this  day, 
many  old  houses  may  be  seen  throughout  the  State,  built  of  the 
large  and  dingy  English  Itricks,  brought  over  at  heavy  cost ;  while, 
had  they  but  known  it,  almost  at  their  doors,  lay  the  finest  brick 
clay  in  the  world. 

In  response  to  this  call,  Mr.  Jolm  Berry,  in  1812,  established  a 
manufactory  of  fire  brick,  on  the  corner  of  Howard  and  Lee  streets, 
snd  succeeded  in  producing  an  article  which  has  maintained  to  this 
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day  a  high  reputation  for  excellence,  and  is  still  extensively  used  by 
the  Government,  and  in  iron,  copper  and  gas  works. 

In  1814,  when  the  British  fleet  had  entered  the  Patapsco  under 
cover  of  night,  and  Fort  Mtllenry  had  sustained  a  fierce  bombard- 
ment for  twenty-four  hours,  its  brave  defenders  began  to  grow 
discouraged,  as  they  found  that  their  guns  were  of  too  light  calibre 
to  reach  the  enemy's  vessels,  which,  lying  safely  out  of  range, 
rained  shot  and  shell  upon  the  heads  of  the  garrison.  It  was  then 
that  Captain  Berry,  commanding  the  Washington  Artillery,  re- 
membered that  the  wreck  of  a  French  frigate  L'Eole,  had  been 
for  years  lying  in  the  river;  and  taking  a  squad  of  men  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  wreck,  and  with  great  labor  succeeded  in  getting  oil' 
two  large  guns,  which  they  brought  up  and  mounted  in  the  fort. 
Ko  sooner  were  they  in  position  than,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
he  fired  a  shot  from  one  which  passed  clear  over  the  most  distant 
vessel,  while  the  shot  from  the  other  gun,  which  immediately 
followed,  tore  through  her  rigging.  So  surprised  were  the  enemy 
by  this  unexpected  reinforcement  of  heavy  urtillery,  that  they  soon 
weighed  anchor  and  retired  down  the  river.  General  Armistead, 
the  commanding  officer,  sent  for  Captain  Berry,  and  publicly  com- 
plimented him,  saying  that  he  had  deserved  well  of  his  country. 

After  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Scott,  for  his  bravery  and 
good  service,  issued  a  commission  to  Captain  Berry  as  a  colonel  in 
the  regular  army,  for  the  Eastern  District  of  the  United  States ;  but 
considering  that  his  country  had  no  further  ueed  of  bis  services,  he 
declined  the  appointment. 

John  Su.mmkui"ielu  Berky,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
June  18th,  1822,  and  was  educated  partly  in  Baltimoi-e,  and  partly 
at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  I'ennsylvania.  On  leaving  college,  his 
tastes  inclining  him  to  active  business  pursuits,  he  entered  tlse  dry- 
goods  store  of  Beale  II.  Kichardson,  with  whom  he  remained  for 
more  than  a  year. 

In  1845,  he  became  associated  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John 
Hurat,  in  the  wholesule  dry  goods  business,  ami  the  firm  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  for  eleven  years,  after  which  he  retired  from  the 
business. 

In  1857,  he  was  elected  as  a  Delegate  to  the  ifaryhmd  Legisla- 
ture, from  Baltimore  County,  where  he  resided,  and  on  the  assem- 
bling, of  tliat  body,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  position 
of  S{.>eaker  at  this  Session  was  a  peculiarly  arduous  one.  I'arty 
feeling  ran  high,  and  occasions  continually  arose  where  the  presence 
in  the  chair  of  a  man  of  judgment,  tirumess  and  tact,  was  of  the 
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hig:hest  imjiortance.  Mr.  Berry,  moreover,  was  an  entire  novice  in 
public  life ;  he  had  never  before  taken  a  seat  in  a  deliberative  body, 
aud  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  parliamentary  rules.  But  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  tlie  study  of  the  duties,  annexed  to  his  ditli- 
cult  and  resixinsible  position,  and  with  such  effect  that  during  his 
whole  term  of  service,  no  appeal  was  ever  taken  from  his  decision. 

In  the  very  first  days  of  his  speakersliip,  an  incident  occurred, 
which  we  shall  relate  somewhat  at  length,  as  it  is  not  only  highly 
characteristic  of  those  stormy  times,  but  is  also  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  parliamentary  history. 

The  House  was  in  Committee  of  the  Wliole,  the  Speaker  having 
left  the  chair,  and  a  highly  excited  and  acrimonious  debate  was 
in  progress  ujiou  certain  portions  of  the  Governor's  Message,  which 
reflected  severely  upon  the  party  then  in  power.  The  House  was  a 
full  one,  and  the  lobbies  crowded  with  spectators,  as  the  leading 
men  on  both  sides  had  taken  part  in  the  debate.  A  member  had 
the  floor,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  indulged  in  very  severe 
denunciations  of  the  Governor,  when  another  member  excitedly 
interrupted  him,  and  persisted  in  the  interruption  in  spite  of  the 
orders  of  the  Chairman.  A  scene  of  wild  confusion  foIlowe<l, 
which  all  the  efforts  of  the  Chairman  were  powerless  to  suppress. 
It  was  known  that  not  only  the  two  disputants,  who  were  now 
wrought  to  a  hii!;h  pitch  of  excitement,  were  armed,  but  so  also 
were  many  of  their  friends,  who  were  scarcely  less  excited,  and  at 
any  moment  very  deploral>Ie  consefpiences  might  have  ensued.  The 
Chairman  himself,  earned  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
declared  tliat  he  wo\ild  compel  the  interrupting  member  to  take  his 
seat ;  ajid  leaving  the  ciiair  he  advanced  upon  him  with  the  evident 
purfiose  of  using  force  to  that  end ;  an  attempt  which  would  have 
given  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  of  violence,  and  perhaps  a  terrible 
catastrophe.  But  the  instant  the  Cliairman  vacated  the  chair. 
Speaker  Berry  sprang  into  it,  and  in  a  commanding  voice  callefl  the 
House  to  order.  Quiet  was  partially  restored ;  the  two  gentlemen 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  tumult  took  their  seats  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Speaker,  when  a  member  arose,  declaring  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  not  been  dissolved,  and  demanding  by  what  authority  the 
Speaker  had  resumed  the  Chair.  ''  By  the  authority  of  this  House, 
and  to  preserve  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
oud  to  bring  this  disorderly  body  to  order,"  was  the  reply.  The 
objector  refusing  to  recogni/X'  the  authority  and  to  take  his  seat, 
the  Sjieaker  at  once  placed  him  under  arrest,  aud  ordered  liim  into 
the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-arma.     Finally,  his  friends  persuaded 
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him  to  make  an  apology  to  the  Speaker.  On  his  being  brought  to 
the  Bar  oftlie  House,  and  the  apology  having  been  iiiaile,  the  House 
passed  an  order  that  he  should  be  publicly  reprimanded  by  the 
Spciiker,  uj>ou  which  he  remarked  :  "  I  deserve  it."  The  Speaker 
instantly  said:  "The  gentleman  has' pronounced  his  own  repri- 
mand," and  ordered  his  discharge.  Thus  ending  a  scene,  which,  but 
for  the  presence  of  mind  and  firmness  displayed  by  the  presiding 
officer,  miglit  have  had  the  most  unfortunate  consequences. 

Wo  have  spoken  of  this  as  an  incident  almost  without  parallel  in 
parliamentary  history ;  but  there  is  one  instance  on  record  which 
curiously  resembles  it.  In  the  year  1675,  when  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  division  in 
Coimnittee  of  the  Whole  a  fierce  dispute  arose.  Swords  were  drawa 
and  bloodshed  seemed  imminent,  when,  as  the  record  states,  "  tlie 
Sjicakcr  very  o]iportunely  and  prudently  nsing  fVom  his  scat,  near 
the  bar,  in  a  resolute  and  slow  pace  made  his  three  respects  through 
the  crowd  and  took  the  chair.  The  mace  having  been  forcibly  laid 
ujton  the  table,  all  the  disorder  ceased,  and  the  gentlemen  present 
took  their  places.  The  Speaker,  having  sat,  spoke  to  this  purpose, 
that  'to  bring  the  House  into  order  again,  lie  had  taken  the  chair, 
though  not  according  to  order.'  Some  gentlemen  excepted  against 
his  coming  into  the  chair  ;  but  the  doing  it  was  generally  approved 
as  the  only  expedient  to  suppress  the  disorder." 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  then  considered 
one  of  the  ablest  presiding  oificers  in  the  country,  wrote  to  Si>eaker 
Berry  to  compliment  him  on  the  presence  of  mind  and  energy  he 
had  displayed. 

In  18(il,  Mr.  Berry  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  then 
assembled  in  extra  session,  as  also  to  the  next  regular  session 
beginning  in  the  following  j'ear,  on  which  occasion  ho  was  again 
chosen  SjX'aker  of  the  House,  over  a  number  of  distinguished  coni- 
petitore.  The  House,  indeed,  was  notable  this  session  for  the  num- 
ber of  men  eminent  for  their  talents  or  public  services,  wliich  it 
reckoned  among  its  members,  comprising  such  names  as  licverdy 
Johnson,  John  A.  J.  Creswell,  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Judge  Ma- 
gruder,  Thomas  S.  Alexander,  Thomas  Donaldson,  and  othei-s. 
Political  feeling  still  ran  higli  in  the  State,  and,  of  course,  was 
concentrated  in  the  Legislature,  making  the  position  of  Speaker, 
as  before,  one  of  great  ditKculty. 

In  1H&2  lie  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bradford,  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State,  to  the  duties  of  which  post  he  devoted  him- 
self assiduously,  to  the  neglect  of  his  private  busiuess. 
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At  the  earnest  request  of  Governor  Svvann,  who  succeeded  Gover- 
nor Bradford,  General  Berry  retained  the  office,  and  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  carrying  out  all  the  requirements  of  the 
law  creating  the  Maryland  National  Guard.  Some  months  after 
Governor  Bowie's  entrance  into  office,  General  Berry  resigned  his 
position,  and  the  Governor  in  accepting  his  resignation,  compli- 
mented him  highly  on  the  efficiency  and  fidelity  which  he  had 
displayed  during  his  long  term  of  service. 

In  1864  General  Berry  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Convention 
called  to  frame  a  new^  Constitution  for  the  State :  in  which,  though 
himself  a  slaveholder,  he  advocated,  on  practical  grounds,  the  inser- 
tion of  the  article  abolishing  slavery.  General  Berry  has  been  three 
times  elected  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  Order  in  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Since  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Adjutant  General,  General 
Berry,  though  often  solicited  to  re-enter  public  life,  has  steadily 
refused  to  do  so,  but  has  devoted  his  time  to  his  private  aft'airs,  and 
to  the  advancement  of  various  benevolent  and  religious  objects ; 
and  has  taken  a  pronuiicut  part  in  the  furtherance  of  many  noble 
charities,  giving  liberally  of  his  own  means,  and  inducing  others  to 
follow  his  example.  In  the  utiostentatious  though  useful  life  he  is 
now  leading,  he  is  perhaps  accomplishing  as  much  good  for  his 
fellow  citizens,  as  when  serving  them  in  public  capacities. 
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The  establishment  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  while  it  was  yet  in 
its  infancy,  of  a  commercial  house,  which,  from  small  beginnings, 
gradually  grew  and  prospered,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  sent  out 
into  the  gi*eat  capitals  of  this  country  and  England,  vigorous  oft- 
shoots,  which,  in  their  turn,  grew  and  prospered,  until  they  have 
come  to  be  known  and  recognized  everywhere  as  among  the  leading 
firms  of  the  world,  distinguished  as  much  for  honor  and  integrity 
as  for  wealth  and  enterprise,  is  an  event  which  deserves  to  be  com- 
memorated, not  only  for  its  important  influence  on  the  trade  of 
Baltimore,  but  for  its  extensive  connection  with  both  English  and 
American  commerce. 

Such  was  the  work  accomplished  by  the  late  Alexander  Brown, 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Alexander  Brown  &  Sons,  who  was  born 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1764,  of  that  hardy  North  Irish  stock 
which  is  so  numerously  and  honorably  represented  in  the  United 
States  by  men  who  have  achieved  distinction  in  business,  in  the 
learned  professions,  and  in  political  life.  Mr.  Brown  married  at 
Ballymena,  Ireland,  where  all  his  cliildren  were  born,  and  where  he 
was  engaged  in  business.  In  the  year  1800,  leaving  his  younger 
children,  George,  John  A.  and  James  to  be  educated  in  England,  he 
came  with  his  wife  and  his  eldest  son,  William,  to  Baltimore,  having 
been  induced  to  take  this  step  by  his  brother,  Stewart  Brown,  who 
had  previously  established  himself  in  business  in  Baltimore,  and  by 
his  friend  and  brother-in-law.  Dr.  George  Brown,  who  had  married 
a  sister  of  his  wife,  and  who,  without  being  related  to  him  by 
blood,  bore  the  same  surname,  and  had  settled  in  Baltimore  in 
the  year  1783. 

Mr.  Brown  brought  with  him  a  small  capital,  and  immediately 
engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  and  selling  Irish  linens,  at  that 
time,  before  the  great  development  of  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  cotton,  an  important  branch  of  commerce,  but  with  this  was 
gradually  combined  a  shipping  and  other  business. 

In  the  year  1810,  the  eldest  son,  AVilliam,  went  to  Liverpool,  and 
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there  established  with  hia  brother  James,  the  firm  of  "William  & 
James  Brown  &  Company,  wliich  subsequently  became  Brown, 
Shipley  &  Co.,  a  branch  of  which  has  since  been  established  in  Lon- 
don. It  may  be  here  stated  that  William  Brown  died  in  LivL-rpool 
in  1864,  possessed  of  great  wealth,  after  having  for  many  years  rep- 
resented the  county  of  Lancashire  in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
having  been  created  a  Baronet  in  1862. 

This  lionor  was  tendered  in  a  manner  wliich  was  the  more  grati- 
fying a«  it  was  wholly  unexpected.  Lord  I'ahnerston  writing  to 
him,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1862,  by  authority  of  the  Queen, 
stated  that  the  Dignity  was  offered  to  him  in  consideration  of  his 
eminent  commercial  position  and  his  generous  conduct  toward  the 
people  of  Liverpool  with  respect  to  the  munificent  gift  which  he 
had  ma<le  to  them. 

This  gift  cou.«i8ted  in  tlie  endowment  of  a  Free  Public  Library 
and  the  erection  of  a  noble  building  for  its  accommodation. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  firm  of  jiiexander  Brown  &  Sons  was 
formed  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  still  continues  to  exist,  being 
now  comjiosed  of  George  S.  Brown  and  William  11.  Graliam,  son 
and  son-ill-law  of  George  Brown, 

In  1818,  John  A.  Brown  established  a  branch  of  the  house  in 
Philadelphia,  under  the  name  of  John  A.  Brown  &  Co.,  and,  in 
1825,  James  Brown  settled  in  Xew  York,  and  established  the 
firm  of  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.  George  Brown  continued  to  reside 
in  Baltimore  with  his  father,  to  whom  he  was  always  a  devoted 
eon,  as  well  as  most  efficient  partner.  John  A.  Brown  retired  in 
1839,  and  the  business  is  now  carried  on  in  I'liiladeljibia,  as  well 
as  in  New  York,  under  the  firm  of  Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

AVhile  Mr.  Alexander  Brown  lived,  Baltimore  continued  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  all  the  houses,  and  several  times  a  year,  and  on 
every  imjiortant  occasion,  it  was  the  custom  of  all  the  brothers  in 
this  country  to  meet  together  to  take  counsel  with  their  father  and 
each  other.  The  early  education  of  Jlr.  Brown  had  been  defective, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  great  vigor  both  of  mind  and  body,  quick  in 
perceiving  and  deciding,  and  rapid  in  executing,  of  strong  will,  of 
sound  judgment,  iuflexible  honesty,  and  untiring  industry.  In  cases 
of  doubt  and  difficulty,  his  potential  voice  generally  decided  the 
question,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  family,  consisting  of  father  and 
four  sotis,  worked  together  for  so  long  a  time  and  with  such  admira- 
ble harmony  and  efficiency,  or  better  illustrated  the  familiar  maxim 
that  in  union,  and  especially  in  family  union,  there  is  strength.  The 
business,  after  the  death  of  Alexander   Brown,  gradually  became 
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exclusively  that  of  exchange  aud  banking,  and  with  the  different 
branches  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Liveriiool,  aud 
London,  with  their  large  capital  and  still  larger  credit,  the  success 
which  has  attended  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  great  advantages 
enjoyed. 

But  devoted  as  Mr.  Brown  was  to  business,  he  Avas  not  wholly 
absorbed  by  it.  He  and  his  son  George  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive 
the  vast  advantages  which  were  destined  to  result  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad ;  and,  from  the  very 
beginning,  were  ampng  its  most  efficient  and  zealous  friends  and 
promoters,  not  only  aiding  it  liberally  with  their  means,  but  de- 
voting to  its  business  and  to  the  various  experiments  made  for  its 
benefit,  much  j)er8onal  care  and  attention.  The  first  meeting  of 
those  who  projected  the  enterprise  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  Mr. 
George  Brown. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown  died  in  the  year  1834,  of  pneumonia,  which 
he  contracted  at  a  meeting  of  merchants,  over  which  he  presided, 
held  on  a  cold  day  in  winter,  at  the  Exchange,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
panic  which  then  prevailed,  growing  out  of  the  failure  of  the  Bank 
of  Maryland.  With  reference  to  that  panic,  Mr.  Brown  is  known 
to  have  declared,  with  his  characteristic  decision  and  energy,  that 
no  merchant  in  Baltimore  who  could  show  that  he  was  solvent, 
should  be  permitted  to  fail. 

George  Brown,  the  second  son  of  Alexander,  was  born  at  Bally- 
mena,  in  1787,  and  came  to  America  when  he  was  fifteen  yeai-s  of 
age.  As  a  business  man  he  was  distinguished  by  caution  and  pru- 
dence ratlier  than  enterprise,  by  sterling  integrity,  by  quickness  of 
perception  and  indefatigable  application.  When,  in  1827,  the  Me- 
chanics Bank  was  reduced  almost  to  insolvency  by  bad  manage- 
ment, he  consented  to  become  its  president,  and  in  a  short  time 
raised  it  to  a  state  of  great  prosperity ;  and  it  is  a  fact  w^orthy  of 
notice  that  a  long  time  afterwards  his  son,  George  S.,  successfully 
presided  over  the  same  institution,  having  been  called  to  the  man- 
agement in  consequence  of  a  serious  disaster  which  it  had  sustained. 
Afterwards,  George  Brown  became  the  principal  founder  of  the 
Merchants  Bank,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  the  president. 

He  was  characterized  by  deep  domestic  affections,  by  warm  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  sincere  benevolence.  The  House  of  Refuge 
for  juvenile  offenders  was  a  special  object  of  his  care,  and  the  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  which  has  since  his  death  been  there  erected 
by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Benjamin  Deford,  w^orthily  attests  his 
generosity  and  valuable  services  to  that  Institution.  He  was  the 
14 
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first  president  of  the  excellent  charity  known  as  the  Baltimore 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Although  his  modesty  and  retiring  disposition  always  made  him 
shrink  from  public  view,  ho  was  not  dehcient  in  public  spirit,  and 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  when  he  was  a  merehant  of  the  highest 
standing,  very  largely  engaged  in  businesH,  he  raithfuily  served,  first 
as  a  private  soldier  and  afterwards  as  first  lieutenant,  in  a  volunteer 
cavalry  company  which  was  raised  after  the  great  riot  of  1835,  by 
a  nundter  of  our  best  citizens,  with  the  laudable  object  of  preserving 
the  jHjace  of  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Institute,  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  its  afi'aira  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

On  his  decease,  in  1859,  he  was  possessed,  it  is  believed,  of  the 
largest  fortune  vvbieli  had  over  been  left  by  an  individual  in  Mary- 
land ;  but,  true  to  a  principle  which  had  actuated  him  during  life, 
that  his  charities  should  be  distributed  as  unostentatiously  as  possi- 
ble, he  made  no  provision  for  them  by  will,  except  by  making  his 
widow  the  almoner  of  his  bounty ;  and  we  may  be  permitted  here 
to  say,  what  is  known  to  many,  that  well  and  faithfully  has  she 
executed  the  resi)onsible  and  ditiicult  trust.  The  beautiful  Presby- 
terian Church,  on  Park  avenue,  known  as  the  Brown  Memorial 
Church,  which  she  has  recently  erected,  attests  not  only  her  devo- 
tion to  his  memory,  but  his  fervent  attachment  to  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  humble  reliance  on 
which  he  died. 
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George  "William  Brown  traces  his  ancestry,  on  the  paternal  side, 
from  a  family  long  settled  in  Ireland.  His  grandfather,  Dr.  Greorge 
Brown,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  was  edncated  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  and  graduated  in  medicine  at  that  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1783,  he  came  to  this  country  with  his  family,  and 
established  himself  as  a  practising  physician  in  Baltimore,  where,  at 
the  time  a  severe  epidemic  was  raging.  The  success  of  his  treat- 
ment soon  gave  him  a  high  professional  reputation,  and  his  other 
estimable  qualities  secured  him  a  distinguished  place  in  society.  His 
name  is  mentioned  in  Griffith's  Annals  as  having,  in  conjunction 
with  six  other  physicians,  established  a  Baltimore  Medical  Society. 
The  deficiency  of  anatomical  material,  and  the  intense  popular 
odium  which  attached  to  dissections,  prevented  this  association  from 
developing  into  a  Medical  School. 

His  eldest  son,  George  John  Brown,  born  in  1787,  embarked  in 
business  pursuits,  and  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Brown  and 
Collins.  He  married  in  1810,  Esther  Allison,  the  daughter  of  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Patrick  Allison,  first  pastor  of  the  Firet  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  zeal  and  abilities  in  the 
discharge  of  his  calling,  and  also  for  his  vigorous  polemical  and 
political  writings.  In  particular,  he  engaged  in  an  ardent,  though 
courteous  controversy  with  Bishop  Carroll,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
assumption  by  the  latter  of  the  title  "  John,  Bishop  of  Baltimore. " 
Though  antagonists  in  theology,  these  reverend  gentlemen  were 
cordially  united  on  the  subject  of  education  ;  and  we  read  in  the 
Annals  of  the  city,  that  a  classical  academy  for  the  youth  of  Balti- 
more was  established  in  1786,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Carroll,  West  and  Allison.  They  also  united  in  an  effort  to 
build  up  and  endow  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis;  and  in  1795, 
we  find  their  names,  as  well  as  Dr.  Brown's,  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  founders  of  the  Library  Company  of  Baltimore,  the  first 
circulating  library  in  the  city. 

George  William  Brown  was  born  in  Baltimore,  on  October  13th, 
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The  establishment  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  while  it  was  yet  in 
its  infancy,  of  a  commercial  house,  which,  from  small  beginnings, 
gradually  grew  and  prospered,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  sent  out 
into  the  great  capitals  of  this  country  and  England,  vigorous  oft- 
shoots,  which,  in  their  turn,  grew  and  prospered,  until  they  have 
come  to  be  known  and  recognized  everywhere  as  among  the  leading 
firms  of  the  world,  distinguished  as  much  for  honor  and  integrity 
as  for  wealth  and  enterprise,  is  an  event  which  deserves  to  be  com- 
memorated, not  only  for  its  important  influence  on  the  trade  of 
Baltimore,  but  for  its  extensive  connection  with  both  English  and 
American  commerce. 

Such  was  the  work  accomplished  by  the  late  Alexander  Brown, 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Alexander  Brown  &  Sons,  who  was  born 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1764,  of  that  hardy  Korth  Irish  stock 
which  is  so  numerously  and  honorably  represented  in  the  United 
States  by  men  who  have  achieved  distinction  in  business,  in  the 
learned  professions,  and  in  political  life.  Mr.  Brown  married  at 
Ballymena,  Ireland,  where  all  his  children  were  born,  and  where  he 
was  engaged  in  business.  In  the  year  1800,  leaving  his  younger 
children,  George,  .John  A.  and  James  to  be  educated  in  England,  he 
came  with  his  wife  and  his  eldest  son,  William,  to  Baltimore,  having 
been  induced  to  take  this  step  by  his  brother,  Stewart  Brown,  who 
had  previously  estalilished  himself  in  business  in  Baltimore,  and  by 
his  friend  and  brother-in-law,  Dr.  George  Brown,  who  had  married 
a  sister  of  his  wife,  and  who,  without  being  related  to  him  by 
blood,  bore  the  same  surname,  and  had  settled  in  Baltimore  in 
the  year  1783. 

Mr.  Brown  brought  with  him  a  small  capital,  and  immediately 
engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  and  selling  Irish  linens,  at  that 
time,  before  the  great  development  of  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  cotton,  an  important  branch  of  commerce,  but  with  this  was 
gradually  combined  a  shijjping  and  other  business. 

In  the  year  1810,  the  eldest  son,  "William,  went  to  Liverpool,  and 
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November  12th,  1800,  at  a  iwculiarlj  critical  period,  when  the  whole 
couiitrj'  was  agitated  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincohi.  During  the 
excitement  which  accompanied  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  exerted 
himpclf  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  the  peace  and  order  of  the  city. 

When  it  was  known  that  Federal  troops  would  l)e  sent  through 
the  city,  the  Board  of  Police  requested  that  their  arrival  might  be 
notified  in  advance  by  telegraph,  so  that  a  sutBcient  police  escort 
might  be  provided,  as  it  was  feared  the  excited  temper  of  the 
citizens  miglit  lead  to  some  outbreak :  but  this  precaution  was 
neglected  or  omitted  by  the  Federal  authorities  in  the  case  of  the 
Massachusetts  troops,  who  reached  the  city  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1861.  About  half  an  hour  only  before  their  arrival  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Station,  instructions  wore  received  to  have  a  police  force  in 
readiness  at  the  "Washington  Station,  as  the  troops  were  not  to 
march  through  the  city,  but  to  pass  through  in  the  cars.  The  first 
cars  indeed  passed  through  in  safety,  but  some  of  the  cars  which 
followed  were  checked  by  obstructions  on  the  track,  and  the  soldiers 
undertook  to  marth  to  the  latter  station.  The  streets  were  lined  by 
an  angry,  though  unarmed  crowd,  who  commenced  to  assail  the 
troops  with  stones,  which  the  latter  returned  with  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry. The  Mayor  had  left  the  Washington  l>tation,  supiiosing  that 
all  the  troojis  had  passed  in  safety,  when  information  was  brought 
to  him  of  the  collision,  and  he  at  once  hastened  to  the  spot,  ordering 
the  ^larshal  to  follow  with  a  body  of  police.  lie  met  the  troo|.)8 
rapidly  marching,  followed  by  the  crowd,  and  placing  himself  at 
their  head,  marched  with  them  for  some  distance,  but  his  presence 
did  not  avail  either  to  protect  them  from  attack,  or  the  citizens 
from  their  indiscriminate  fire.  Soon,  however,  the  Marshal,  George 
P.  Kane,  at  the  liead  of  about  fifty  men,  came  rapidly  up,  passed 
to  the  rear  of  the  troops,  and  forming  a  line  across  the  street, 
with  pistols  presented,  cheeked  the  advance  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
troojjs  without  further  molestation  reached  the  statioix,  where  a 
train  was  awaiting  them.  By  this  means  much  bloodshed  was 
happily  prevented. 

The  excitement  which  tliis  collision  produced  was  very  great. 
Several  persons  had  been  killed  on  each  side,  and  a  number  more 
wounded.  The  citizens  feared  that  tlie  attempt  to  bring  more 
troops  through  the  cit}-,  as  was  known  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  Federal  autliorities,  would  lead  to  consequences  still  more 
deplorable.  The  city  authorities  telegraphed  to  Washington,  but 
received  no  reply.  As  a  temporary  j>recaution,  the  Mayor  and 
Police  Commissioners,  with  the  approbation   of  Governor  Hicks, 
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who  was  then  in  Baltimore,  caused  certain  bridges  on  the  Northern 
Central  and  Philadelphia  railroads  to  be  disabled,  and  this  was 
done  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  body  of  unarmed  Pennsylvania  troops 
from  entering  the  city.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  2l8t,  the 
Mayor  received  a  telegram  from  President  Lincoln,  requesting  an 
interview,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Washington,  accompanied 
by  several  prominent  citizens.  The  President  recognized  the  good 
faith  in  which  the  authorities  had  acted,  and  gave  an  assurance  that 
no  more  troops  should  be  sent  through  Baltimore,  while  other  lines 
of  transportation  were  open,  and  at  his  request.  Gen.  Scott,  the 
commander  in  chief,  ordered  some  Pennsylvania  troops  who  had 
approached  the  city,  to  be  sent  round  it. 

We  need  not  detail  at  length  the  events  which  followed.  The 
excitement  soon  subsided  to  a  great  extent,  and  large  bodies  of 
troops  passed  constantly  through  the  city  without  molestation. 
Military  possession  was  taken  of  the  city,  and  military  rule  estab- 
lished. The  Marshal  of  Police  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  the 
police  disbanded.  The  Commissioners  of  Police  were  also  arrested 
and  placed  in  confinement. 

The  Mayor,  however,  continued  to  discharge  his  duties,  except 
those  pertaining  to  the  police,  unmolested,  until  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  September,  when  he  was  arrested  at  his  house  and  taken  as 
a  prisoner  to  Fort  McIIenry,  whence  he  was  successively  removed  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  Fort  Lafayette,  and  Fort  Warren.  The  officer 
who  made  the  arrest  said  that  he  had  no  warrant,  but  acted  by  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  The  leading  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  were  arrested  at  the  same  time.  While  in  con- 
finement various  offers  were  made  to  Mr.  Brown  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  to  release  him  ;  but  all  clogged  with  conditions  which 
he  could  not  accept  with  honor.  Finally,  when  his  term  of  office 
had  expired,  and  another  Mayor  had  been  elected,  Mr.  Brown,  was 
with  the  other  political  prisoners  from  Maryland,  then  remaining, 
released  unconditionally  on  Ifovember  27th,  1862,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  fourteen  months,  when  be  returned  to  Baltimore 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1867,  a  new  constitution  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  State,  to 
replace  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  1865,  and  Mr.  Brown  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  This  is  the 
last  public  position  he  has  occupied,  he  having  declined  in  the  same 
year  a  renomination  to  the  Mayoralty. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch,  Mr.  Brown's  connection  with  public 
matters  has  been  chiefly  considered,  but  it  constitutes  only  a  small 
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episode  in  his  life,  which,  since  his  manhood  has  heen  mainly  devoted 
to  the  studies  and  labors  of  his  arduous  profession,  and  the  reports 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  attest  his  ability  as  a  lawyer.  The  case 
of  Brown  vs.  McGran,  in  the  latter  Court,  which  he  successfully 
argued  in  1840,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  reversing  the  judgment 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  South  Carolina,  has  become  a  leading  case 
in  reference  to  the  power  and  duties  of  commission  merchants. 

"While  his  time  has  been  so  largely  occupied  by  the  engagements 
of  his  profession,  he  has  yet  found  leisure  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  various  benevolent  and  literary  institutions, 
including  the  Peabody  Institute,  of  which  he  has  been  a  Trustee 
from  its  commencement. 


.-  V.      ^ 
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F.  W.  BRUNE  &  SONS. 


Two  of  the  leailing  merclinnts,  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  in  their 
day,  were  Frkherick  Wm.  Buhne  and  John  C.  Brunb,  father  and 
sou,  former  inemhers  of  the  present  commercial  house  of  F.  W.  Bmne 
i  Sons,  whifh,  in  regular  succcjision,  has  descended  from  tlie  firm  of 
Von  Kapft'  &  Anspach,  t'oundod  in  Baltimore  in  1795.  The  senior 
partner  of  that  firm,  Bernard  J.  Von  Kapti',  was  a  native  of  Bremen, 
and  in  1799,  was  in  Europe  on  a  visit  when  his  junior  partner,  Mr. 
Ana]>ach,  died.  Mr.  Ihune,  senior,  who  was  horn  in  Bremen  ia 
1770,  and  had  there  received  his  mercantile  education  in  the  count- 
ing house  of  Mr.  Von  Kaptf's  brother,  had  in  the  year  1799  arrived 
in  New  York,  with  the  intention  of  joining  his  brother  in  business 
in  that  city,  but  Mr.  Anspach  having  died,  and  Mr.  Von  Kapft' 
having  no  authorized  attorney  in  this  country,  such  was  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  Mr.  Brnne,  by  the  friends  of  the  firm  of  Von 
Kajitf  &  Anspadi,  that  he  was  invited  to  come  from  New  York  to 
take  charge  of  its  business  in  Baltimore,  under  the  guarantee  of 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Buchanan,  Vaick  &  Co.  and  Focko  &  Co.,  tliree  of 
the  first  houses  in  the  city,  that  the  transactions  of  Mr.  Bruue 
would  be  couiirmc'd  by  Mr.  Von  Kapft".  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Von 
Kapft",  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Brune,  under  the  firm 
of  Von  Kapft'  &.  Bruue,  which  continued  until  about  the  year  1828, 
when  Mr.  Vou  Kapft"  died.  While  it  existed,  it  was  successfully 
and  most  honorably  engaged  in  a  varied  commerce  with  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  firm,  soon  after  its  establishment,  became  ship  owners,  but 
was  at  first  chiefly  occupied  in  the  importation  of  German  linens  (of 
which  Baltimore  was  then  a  great  entrepot)  and  in  the  exportatiou 
of  tobacco  and  colonial  produce;  and  this  business  was  carried  on 
until  after  our  war  with  England,  in  spite  of  the  diflicultiee  to 
American  commerce,  growing  out  of  the  British  ordera  in  council, 
aud  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon,  from  which  this  firm 
and  many  other  Baltimore  merchants  were  great  suff'erers. 

When  the  South  American  States  became    independent,  Von 
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KapfF  &  Brune  embarked  actively  in  t}ie  trade,  which  grew  up 
with  those  States,  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  wliich  pro- 
duced the  fast  sailing  vessels,  known  all  over  the  world  as 
Baltimore  clippers. 

One  of  their  vessels  made  a  passage  of  sixty-nine  days  from 
Valparaiso,  bfating  a  celebrated  clipping  schooner  of  Mr.  Isaac 
WcKim  by  a  day  from  the  same  port. 

Another  vessel,  the  brig  Harriet,  having  made  a  very  successful 
voyage  with  flour  round  the  Uorn,  her  master  ventured,  without 
instructions,  to  stop,  on  his  return,  at  Rio,  and  invest  the  jiroceeds 
of  the  Hour  in  cottee,  and  this  small  cargo  of  Rio  cotlec,  whie^h  now 
constitutes  a  chief  article  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  Baltimore,  was 
then  so  little  known  and  so  unsalable  that  it  was  sent  to  Havre  and 
there  sold  at  a  loss  about  equal  to  the  profit  on  the  flour. 

Mr.  Brune  was  not  only  an  accomplishe<l  merchant,  but  he  was  a 
public  8i)irited  citizen,  and  was  connected  with  most  of  the  useful 
institutions  and  enterprises,  which  were  projected  during  his  event- 
ful career.  He  became  a  director  of  the  United  States  Bank  in 
18m,  and  held  this  place  until  the  B.niik  ceased  to  be  a  national 
institution.  He  also  helped  to  found  those  excellent  institutions,  the 
Savings  Bank,  and  the  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
German  Society  of  Maryland,  and  he  was  largely  interested  in  the 
turnpike  road  companies,  which  were  such  important  aids  in  advanc- 
ing the  early  prosperity  of  the  city. 

Mr,  Brune  died  in  the  year  1860,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
universally  resjK'cted,  having  seen  the  city  of  his  adoption  grow 
from  a  place  of  30,OUO  inhabitants  to  a  city  of  more  than  20i),000, 
His  firm  paiised  happily  thi'ough  the  commercial  difficulties  of  the 
yeai-8  1799, 1819,  1825,  and  1837,  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  that 
of  these  j^eriods,  that  of  1799  was  by  far  the  most  disastrous  to  the 
commerce  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Brune  was  a  peculiarly  modest  man,  but  he  so  blended  a 
simple  dignity  and  urhauity  of  manner,  with  a  strong  sense  of 
justice,  and  uprightness  of  character,  that  he  secured  for  a  long  life 
the  unvarying  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  all  classes. 

His  second  surviving  son,  John  Ciiuistian  BnujJE,  was  born  in 
1814,  and  educated  at  the  celebntted  liound  Hill  school,  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  which  was  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Cogswell,  afterwards  of  the  Aator  Library,  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  now 
American  Minister  at  Berlin.  At  this  schoul  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  principal  modern  languages,  which  was  of 
much  importance  to  him  in  after  life.     He  also  acquired  a  love  of 
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reading,  and  a  power  of  expressing  his  opinions,  clearly  and  some- 
times eloqnently. 

He  declined  to  go  to  college,  and  entered  his  father's  counting 
room  at  an  early  age,  where  his  energy  and  intelligence  soon  became 
so  con9i>icuoii8  that  a  neighbor  of  his  father  ottered  him,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  the  post  of  suiiercargo  of  a  ship  bound  round  Caj)e 
Horn.  He  sailed  in  the  vessel,  but  she  was  crippled  in  a  storm,  and 
the  voyage  was  broken  up  The  same  merchant,  however,  immedi- 
ately afterward  sent  him  as  supercargo  to  Rio,  where,  at  that  early 
age,  he  formed  friendshii>s  which  lasted  for  many  years.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  became  a  partner  with  his  father,  and  soon 
extended  the  business  of  the  firm  by  active  operations  with  old 
correspondents  in  South  America  and  the  "West  Lidies,  and  by 
forming  i)er8onally  new  connections  with  those  regions.  In  a  few 
years  his  house  became  a  leading  one  in  the  trade  with  these 
countries,  and  his  large  acquaintance  with  the  sugar  business  in- 
duced him,  in  the  year  1852,  with  the  aid  of  other  merchants  and 
capitalists,  to  found  the  Maiyland  Sugar  Refinery,  which,  with 
the  other  refineries  in  the  city,  has  very  considerably  enlarged 
its  conmierce.  Mr.  Brune  was  elected  the  first  I'resident  of  this 
refinery  ;  and  his  firm,  which  is  still  carried  on  by  his  brother  and 
surviving  partner,  William  H.  Erune,  have  always  been  its  agents. 

Mr.  Brune's  talent,  high  sense  of  honor  and  public  sjnrit,  as  a 
merchant,  and  his  popular  manners,  generosity  and  warmth  of 
heart,  as  a  man,  gave  him  a  large  influence  among  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  he  had  much  to  do  in  reviving  and  establishing  on  a 
firm  basis  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  now  so  honorably  represents 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  city.  Ue  was  elected  its  fii-st 
President  in  1849,  under  the  new  organization,  and  was  constantly 
re-elected  until  the  year  1862. 

He  w^as  also  in  1857  elected  President  of  the  Baltimore  Association 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  in  which  he  took 
the  deepest  interest,  and  he  gave  to  its  operations  a  life  which  is  still 
felt.  He  was  twice  re-elected  to  this  honorable  office  during  his 
absence  from  the  country;  but,  in  1863,  declined  a  re-election. 
Mr.  Brune  also  took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  he  was 
for  many  years  a  very  influential  member  of  the  old  Whig  party ; 
he  subsequently  allied  himself  with  the  Democratic  party,  and 
became  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  and 
his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  together  with  his  good  sense,  com- 
mercial  knowledge,  winning  manners   and   generous   hospitality, 
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secured  for  him  au  intimacy  with  mauy  of  the  most  distinguished 
politicians  of  his  own  State  and  the  South. 

It  was  therefore  natural  that  such  a  man  should  he  called  upon, 
with  others  of  our  best  citizens  to  represent  the  city  of  Baltimore  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Legislature,  which  was  called  to  meet 
in  Frederick,  in  May,  18G1,  and  Mr.  Brune,  who  had  previously 
declined  all  ofters  of  public  station  of  a  political  kind,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  sacrifice  his  private  interests  to  serve  his  city  and  titatc  at 
that  anxious  and  perilous  period. 

He  was  apjiointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  an<l  the  proceedings  of  that  Assembly  (*ho\v  that  Mi\  Brune 
co-operated  heartily  with  the  majority  of  that  body  in  the  course 
pursued  in  reference  to  the  momentous  questions  then  before  the 
State  and  the  nation. 

Mr.  Brune  was  the  only  member  from  Baltimore,  who,  by 
accident,  cscajved  the  arrest  under  the  myp  t/',tnt  of  the  12th  of 
September,  1861,  by  which  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  incarcerated  for  upwards  of  a  year. 

After  the  arrest  of  his  fellow  members,  Mr.  Bruue  remained  con- 
cealed in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  for  some  time,  until  he  found 
that  they  were  to  be  kept  in  prison  without  charge  or  trial ; 
upou  this  he  went  to  Canada,  and  although  he  was  notitied,  that 
the  order  for  his  arrest  had  been  witlulruwn,  he  resolved  not  to 
return  to  his  native  city,  so  long  as  his  associates  continued  in 
prison  and  the  city  was  under  military  control. 

He  therefore  lived  self-banished  from  his  home,  which  he  loved 
BO  well,  passing  the  summer  in  Canada,  and  the  winter  in  ihe  West 
Indies,  until  the  7th  of  December,  1864,  when,  upon  a  voyage  in  the 
steamer  from  Southaniptou  to  Havana,  his  valualtle  life  was  sud- 
denly terminated  by  disease  of  the  heart  resulting  in  brain  fever. 

Mr.  Brune's  example  as  a  merchant  did  much  to  elevate  the  pro- 
fession to  which  it  was  his  pride  to  belong,  and  his  energy  and  earn- 
estness have  left  an  impress  for  good  which  will  extend  much  beyond 
the  large  circle  of  his  attached  friends,  and  into  another  generation. 


•• 
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In  Dniid  Hill  Park,  within  the  enclosure  of  the  family  bnrial- 
grouud  reserved  in  the  sale  of  the  estate  to  the  city,  repose  the 
American  ancestora  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  themselves  of 
Scotch  descent,  of  Lenny.  The  visitor  who  turns  aside  from  the 
main  road,  and  looks  over  the  rude  fence  which  separates  the  con- 
secrated soil  of  the  dead  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  from  the 
grand  and  beautiful  grounds,  now  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
living,  will,  by  close  scrutiny,  be  enabled  to  trace  upon  a  broken 
tomb,  moss-covered,  weather-beaten,  hoary  with  age,  the  name  of 
Doctor  George  Buchanan,*  buried  here  in  1750,  and  who,  as  the 
record  on  the  decaying  marble  reads,  "  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Baltimore."  This  was  the  grandfather  of  James  M.  Buchanan. 
Next  the  tomb  of  Doctor  George  Buchanan,  may  be  seen  another 
tomb,  in  ruins,  that  of  Andrew  Buchanan,  his  son,  bearing  the 
following  inscription :  "  In  memory  of  Andrew  Buchanan,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  12th  of  March,  1785,  in  the  53d  year  of 
his  age.  He  was,  during  the  contest  that  secured  the  independence 
of  America,  Lieutenant  of  this  county,  and  served  with  great  re- 

•  In  a  book  entitled  Mnemonika,  or  the  Tablet  of  Memory,  prepared  by  William 
Darby,  and  published  by  Edward  J.  Coalc,  at  Baltimore,  1839,  under  the  head  of 
"Eminent  Persons,"  we  find  the  following :  "Buchanan,  George,  M.  D.,  one  of 
the  founders  and  first  Commissioners  engaged  in  1720,  to  settle  and  purchase 
the  land  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  died  1745— [an  error,  ho  died  17S0.]  And  in 
the  same  book,  under  the  head  of  "Baltimore,"  is  the  following:  "Baltimore 
city,  of  the  United  States,  in  Maryland,  on  a  small  bay  of  Patapsco  river, 
founded  1729,  is  extremely  well  situated  for  commercial  connections  with  the 
valley  of  Ohio  ;  it  commands  the  trade  of  Maryland,  more  than  one-half  of  that 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  part  of  New  York.  Having  the  advantage  of  climate, 
the  harbor  of  Baltimore  is  not  so  liable  to  obstruction  from  ice  as  that  of  Phila^ 
delphia.  The  site  of  the  city  was  a  farm  belonging  to  the  father  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  CarroUton,  now  living,  and  purchased  by  Doctor  (Jcorge  Buchanan 
and  others.    William  Buchanan,  his  son,  died  about  three  years  since,  (1828.)" 

See  also  Grifiith's  Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  15. 

Doctor  Gteorge  Buchanan  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Gfenoral  Assembly 
of  the  Colony  of  Maryland,  and  Deputy  Commissary  General  of  Baltimore  county 
for  many  years. 
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pute  for  many  years  aa  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court.  He  was  an 
atl'eotioiiate  husband,  a  tender  parent,  au  honest  man ;  in  short, 
endowed  with  every  virtue  that  couW  comjtlete  an  exalted  charac- 
ter." It  may  here  he  reniarke<l  tliat  .J.T,i)ies  M.  Buchanan,  his 
nephew,  more  than  half  a  century  after,  presided  as  Judge  in  the 
same  county. 

William  Buchanan,  the  youngest  son  of  Doctor  George  Bu- 
chanan, and  father  of  James  M.  Buchanan,  is  buried  near  Govans- 
town,  at  his  former  country  scat,  now  owned  by  David  M.  I'erine, 
half-brother  of  James  M.  Buchanan.  "William  Buchanan*  was  one 
of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  elected  from  among  the  free- 
holders of  Baltimore  Count}-  and  Town,  to  correspond,  prior  to  and 
in  the  days  of  the  Kevolution,  with  neighboring  colonies,  as  the 
exigencies  of  affairs  might  recjuire.  Under  the  t?tate  Constitution 
of  177G  he  was  appointed  Kegister  of  Wills  for  Baltimore  county, 
and  served  in  that  capacity,  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  public, 
for  forty-five  years. 

James  M.  Buchanan,  his  eldest  surviving  son,  was  bom  at  tlio 
country  place,  near  Govanstown,  where  liis  father  is  buried.  Much 
of  his  early  youth  was  spent  in  this  neighborhood,  lie  was  chiefly 
educated  at  the  Baltimore  College  and  St.  Mary's,  in  Baltimore. 
Having  determined  on  thy  profession  of  law,  he  began  his  studies 
in  the  office  of  Hugh  Davey  Evans,  and  closed  them  under  the 
preceptoreliip  of  Judge  Walter  Dorsey.  After  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  he  offered  himself  in  Baltimore  county,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  eleeted  a  member  of  that  body  when 
he  had  but  barely  reached  legal  age.  He  took  his  seat,  a  mere 
youth,  amid  learned  and  venerable  men,  with  inexperience,  but  not 
without  promise  and  ability,  as  his  subsecpient  re-election  to  the 
Buceeeding  term  gave  sufficient  proof.  After  serving  with  credit 
to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  State,  two  terms,  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, he  betook  himself  earnestly  to  liis  profession,  and  was  soon 
favored  with  a  lucrative  practice.  By  assiduity  and  attention  to 
business  he  increased  his  practice,  and  at  one  time  had  the  Largest 
at  the  county  bar. 

In  1824,  he  was  the  Secretary  of  a  meeting,  which  was  tlie  first 
in  Maryland  to  hoist  the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

•  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  William  Buclianan,  son  of  Doctor  George,  and 
father  of  J  M.  Buchanan,  was  a  native  of  Maryland.  There  w.as  auotlier  William 
Bnclianau  also  on  the  Committee  of  C'orresiiouilence,  .-ictivo  and  cons|iicuous  in 
affairs  during  the  Revolution,  who  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and 
emigrated  to  Baltimore  with  John,  the  father  of  Qenerol  Samuel  Smith. 
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In  1835,  he  was  commissioned  aid-de-camp  to  the  Brigadier 
General  of  the  City  Guards,  by  Brigade  Order,  Number  3,  which 
reads  as  follows  (from  the  copy  of  the  same  before  us) : 

Headquarters,  City  Guards, 

Baltimore,  December  16,  1835. 
Brigade  Order,  No.  3. 

Ordered  that  James  M.  Buchanan  and  Cornelius  McLean  be  and 
they  are  hereby  appointed  Aids-de-Camp  to  the  Brigadier  General 
of  the  City  Guards,  and  they  will  be  obeyed  accordingly. 

By  order  of 

GENERAL  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
"Wm.  Pixknet, 

Brigade  Major  and  Intpecior  City  Guards. 

In  General  Harrison's  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  he  was  nomi- 
nated elector  on  the  part  of  the  State,  but  declined  for  political 
reasons,  entertaining,  however,  a  high  personal  esteem,  resjject  and 
attachment  for  the  veteran  hero  and  patriot. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  at  a  convention  held  at  Ellicotts  Mills,  which 
convention  was  composed  of  delegates  from  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  from  Anne  Arundel  county.  This  nomination  was  considered 
as  tantamount  to  an  election,  but  was  declined,  because  of  his  pro- 
fessional and  private  engagements. 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Polk  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  conducted  the  affairs  of 
that  office  ably  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  and 
public.  He  remained  in  this  office  for  upwards  of  four  years, 
practising  his  profession  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1851.  This  convention  was  composed  of  many  of  the  ablest 
representative  men  of  Maryland,  numbering  among  its  members  the 
names  of  Louis  McLane,  Gen.  Benjamin  C.  Howard,  Judge  Ezekicl 
F.  Chambers,  Albert  Constable,  Gov.  Francis  Thomas,  William  Cost 
Johnson,  Judge  T.  B.  Doi-sey,  Gov.  William  Grason,  B.  E.  Presst- 
man,  A.  R.  SoUers,  and  others  of  high  character  and  note. 

Mr.  Buchanan  (an  accident  having  befallen  General  Chapman, 
president  of  the  convention,  and  which  threatened  to  detain  him 
from  its  sessions)  was  elected  president  pro  tem.,  bearing  the  grave 
responsibilities  of  the  position  with  a  becoming  dignity  and  de- 
corum. He  served  in  this  convention  six  months,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  completion  of  its  laboi-s,  and  except  dui-ing  its  tem- 
porary adjournments,  was  never  absent  a  single  day. 

l9 
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Ill  tlio  early  part  of  1852,  Mr.  Biicliauati  was  ai)[)ointed  a  coui- 
niiasioner  (Otho  Scott,  Eeq.,  of  Harford  county,  boitig  the  other) 
by  the  governor  of  Maryland,  uudor  instructions  of  the  <icneral 
Assembly,  to  proceed  to  Pennsylvania  and  "to  collect  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  connected  with  the  killing  of  a  fugitive  slave, 
in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  by  Archibald  G.  Kidgeiy,  of 
Baltimore  city,  and  to  confer  with  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
relative  to  the  same."  Great  excitement  existed  in  Pennsylvania 
at  the  time  of  the  killing  of  this  fugitive  slave,  who  met  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  an  otficer  of  the  law,  from  ^larylfind,  acting,  as  it 
was  claimed,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  in  nowise  feloniously 
culpable.  But  a  feeling  was  abroad  that  an  injustice  and  crime  had 
been  committed,  and  that  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  ought,  con- 
sequentl}-,  to  demand  the  rendition  by  the  authorities  of  Maryland, 
of  the  officer,  who  had  escaped  over  the  linos.  There  was  great 
ilangqr,  therefore,  of  a  breach  of  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  the  two  States,  which  was  hapjaly  prevented  by  a  skillful 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty  by  the  commissioners  and  the  gover- 
nor and  nutlioritics  of  Pennsylvania.  Following  upon  tliis,  some 
short  time  after,  tlie  governor  an<l  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
extended  to  the  governor,  heads  of  departments  and  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  an  invitation  to  visit  Ilarrisburg,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  which  invitation  was  accepted.  The  resolutions  expressing 
the  acknowledgments  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  alter  tlie 
visit,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  illustration  of  Maryland's  appre- 
ciation of  IVnnsylvania's  hospitality  and  of  tlie  existence  and  con- 
tinuance of  that  g<iod  will  between  the  States,  which,  but  a  little 
while  before  had  been  tbreateniugly  endangered.  These  resolutions, 
passed  April  "iSd,  1853,  are  as  follows: — 

Rcsiilvtd  ill  the  General  Assembly,  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Delegates  entertain  a  grateful  sense  of  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
extended  to  them  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  on  their 
recent  visit  to  Ilarrisburg,  and  they  recognize  in  the  cordial  invita- 
tion, assiduous  kindness,  and  devoted  attention  of  the  authorities, 
the  fullest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  J'ennsylvania,  to  cultivate  those  relations  of  mutual 
I'cspect  and  amity,  on  wliicli  neighboring  States  so  largely  depend 
for  their  prosperity. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  governor  is  hereby  requested  to 
comnmnicate  this  resolution  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
a  request  that  it  should  be  laid  before  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 
and  to  express  further  to  the  executive  the  full  appreciation  by  the 
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people  of  Maryland,  of  his  patriotism  and  dignified  courtesy,  and 
their  high  resiiect  for  his  personal  and  official  conduct. 

In  18.55,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  of  Maryland,  embracing  Harford,  Cecil 
and  Baltimore  counties,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  Uon.  Albert  Constable.  On  entering  upon  his  official  career, 
his  first  sad  duty,  in  response  to  the  jiroceedings  of  tlie  bar  in 
Cecil,  was  to  give  utterance  to  the  deep  grief  by  which  his  and 
all  hearts  were  bowed  down,  in  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  gifted  jurist  whom  he  succeeded.  The  touching 
tribute  of  the  living  to  the  departed  judge,  is  at  once  a  truthful 
portraiture  of  the  character  and  worth  of  both;  and  what  so  fitly 
was  spoken  of  the  one,  may  well  be  said  of  the  other,  when  his 
lips,  too,  shall  be  sealed  and  his  eyes  closed  in  the  long  last  sleep. 
Judge  Buchanan,  on  the  solemn  occasion  referred  to,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows:— "The  court  heartily  sympathizes  with  the  sentiments  and 
action  of  the  bar  in  i-eference  to  our  beloved  departed  brother. 
In  the  prime  of  manhood— in  the  paths  of  duty — in  the  vigcn*  of 
intellect  and  in  the  fullness  of  fame,  he  went  down  into  the  valley 
and  shadow  of  death.  '  And  now  he  sleepeth  in  the  dust,  and  we 
may  seek  for  him  in  the  morning,  but  he  shall  not  be.' 

•'  God  is  all  wisdom,  all  justice,  all  mercy.  Yes,  gentlemen,  all 
mercy!  Confiding  in  these,  as  Christians,  let  us  feel  assured  that 
our  brother  has  but  left  a  world  of  strife  and  sulfering  here,  for  a 
blissful  immortality  beyond. 

"  It  would  be  needless,  in  this  presence,  to  dilate  on  the  varied 
accomplishments  of  the  lamented  dead.  He  was  your  neighbor, 
your  associate,  your  friend,  your  brother.  You  knew  him  well. 
You  were  proud  of  him.  You  were  justly  so.  ^Ve  may  not  look 
\ipon  his  like  again.  "What  a  charm  in  his  eloquence!  What  a 
fire  in  his  eye!  What  a  dignity  in  his  maimer!  What  a  melody 
in  his  voice !  What  a  warmth  in  his  heart !  He  was  one  of  na- 
ture's orators. 

"  What  a  keen  sense  of  justice!  What  a  steady  hand  wherewith 
to  hold  the  balances  thereof  What  a  total  disregard  of  all  merely 
worldly  distinctions  among  those  who  came  to  seek  their  rights  at 
the  shrine  where  he  ministered. 

"  How  considerate  of  suitors !  How  kind  and  gentle  towards  wit- 
nesses! How  res]»ectlul  to  the  juries,  to  the  oiHcers  ol  the  court, 
and  to  the  mem1)ers  of  the  bar !  He  was  the  very  embodiment  of 
a  judge.  How  companionable  in  social  life;  how  tender  of  the 
feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact ;  how  geuer- 
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0118,  bow  conciliatory,  how  refined.    He  was,  in  very  truth,  a  gen- 
tleman. 

"  Thus  wc  knew  him  as  he  lived.  How  did  he  die  ?  For  months 
ho  lingered  in  the  arms  of  death.  Patiently  he  bore  his  sufterings ; 
and  Avhen,  at  last,  the  irrevocable  mandate  came,  surrounded  by 
those  who  of  all  the  earth  he  loved  the  dearest,  at  peace  with  man 
and  assured  of  heaven,  his  immortal  spirit  winged  its  final  flight 
for  the  bosom  of  its  Father  and  its  God.  , 

'Night  dews  fall  not  more  lightly  on  the  ground, 
Nor  weary,  worn  out  winds  expire  so  soft.' 

"Let  the  resolutions  be  recorded  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  and  the  court  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  moi-uing, 
at  ten  o'clock." 

In  April,  1856,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  which  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  and 
which  convention  nominated  James  Euchauau,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  During  his  residence,  with  his  family, 
in  the  brilliant  city  of  Coiienhagen,  he  lived  in  a  style  becom- 
ing his  representative  capacity,  making  the  American  embassy  an 
agreeable  centre  of  attraction.  He  remained  in  Europe  about  eight 
years. 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  married ;  has  had  nine  children,  six  of  whom 
are  living.  His  family  connection,  both  in  and  out  of  Maryland, 
is  large  and  influential,  and  in  many  prominent  instances  distin- 
guished on  the  score  of  i>ersonal  merit.  Admiral  Franklin  Bu- 
chanan, "  the  hero  of  Hampton  Roads,"  and  grandson  of  General 
Andrew  Buchanan,  whom  we  have  referred  to  in  this  sketch  as 
buried  at  Druid  Hill,  is  the  second  cousin  of  James  M.  Buchanan, 
as  is  also  Major  General  Kobcrt  C.  Jkichanan  of  the  United  States 
Army.  He  is,  \>y  marriage,  brother-in-law  of  the  Hon.  John 
liovvan,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  ^linister  to  Xaples,  in  Mr. 
] 'oik's  administration,  and  the  son  of  the  venerable  John  Rowan, 
Chief  Justice  and  United  States  Senator,  of  Kentucky,  in  other  days. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  iKJi-son  is  tall,  about  six  feet  one  inch  in  height, 
and  spare;  commanding  in  appearance,  polished  and  dignified  in 
manners.  Age,  which  has  whitened  his  locks,  has  not  bowed  his 
form;  while  the  genius  and  spirit  of  youth  and  of  manhood  are 
undinnned  and  unbroken  by  time's  heavy  hand.  Buoyant  and 
erect  in  body  and  mind,  he  yet  stands  at  his  iMst  amid  the  con- 
tests and  duties  of  life. 


FRANCIS  BURNS. 


Francis  Burns  is  descended  from  that  hardy  Scotch-Irish  stock, 
which,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country,  has  furnished 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  elements  of  American 
population,  to  which  so  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
America  are  proud  to  trace  their  origin,  and  which  in  every  walk 
of  life,  has  produced  useful  and  valuable  citizens.  Mr.  Burns  was 
born  in  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  April  11th,  1792.  His  parents 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1798,  when  he  was  but  six  years  of 
age,  landing  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  city  his  father  engaged  in 
the  trade  of  brick  making.  Francis  Burns  began  life  in  the  brick 
yard  at  twelve  years  of  age  ;  but  in  1818,  being  then  just  turned  of 
twenty-six,  he  removed  to  Baltimore.  Here  he  established  himself 
in  the  same  line  of  business,  having  formed  an  association  with 
Mr.  George  Whitman,  which  continued  for  three  years.  Upon  the 
termination  of  his  partnership  with  Mr.  Whitman,  Mr.  Burns  con- 
cluded to  continue  business  by  himself,  which  he  did  for  a  period  of 
forty  years,  until  his  final  retirement  in  1860.  During  this  long 
period,  he  carried  the  art  of  brick  making  to  great  perfection, 
excelling  in  the  mailufacture  especially  of  pressed  brick,  the  finer 
qualities  of  which,  used  in  Baltimore  for  the  fronts  of  houses  of  a 
superior  class,  excel  in  durability,  hardness,  smoothness  and  beauty 
of  finish,  and  in  color,  those  produced  in  any  other  city.  The 
bright  appearance  for  which  the  streets  and  houses  of  Baltimore  are 
noted,  is  largely  attributable  to  the  superior  quality  of  this  build- 
ing material.  Yet  when  Mr.  Burns,  after  great  pains,  succeeded  in 
turning  out  in  1823,  a  better  article  of  pressed  brick  than  had  been 
previously  in  use,  he  found  so  much  difficulty  in  introducing  into 
general  use,  that  for  awhile  he  was  compelled  to  offer  it  at  the 
price  of  common  brick,  viz. :  $5.50  per  thousand.  It  has  since  sold 
as  high  as  $55.00  per  thousand,  an  increase  of  one  thousand  per 
cent.  1  The  pressed  brick  of  Baltimore  have  since  acquired  a  high 
reputation  abroad,  and  are  largely  exported  to  other  cities.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Burns  controlled  the  ITew  York  market  in  this 
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particHlnr.  selling  more  brick  of  the  finer  qualities  in  that  city  tlian 
any  other  inaiiiifiictnrer.  His  brick  yards  were  the  most  exteugive 
in  or  around  Baltimore,  proilueing  from  six  to  seven  millions  of 
bricks  annually.  In  his  own  business,  Mr.  Burns  soon  estaliliFhed  a 
character  for  industry,  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  that  won  him  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  entire  business  community.  For  more 
than  twcntj-  years  he  has  been  a  director  in  tlie  Western  Bank. 
He  was  also  a  director  in  the  old  Baltimore  .Savintcs  Bank,  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Eutaw  Savings  Bunk,  when  he  resigned  in 
order  to  till  the  same  position  in  the  latter  institution,  which  he  yet 
holds.  He  is  also  a  director  in  the  Associated  Firemen's  Insurance 
t'ompany,  and  since  the  administration  of  Mr.  William/^.  Harrison 
as  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  lias 
been  one  of  the  most  useful  and  efficient  director  of  that  great 
work. 

Mr.  Burns  is  one  of  the  oldest  Masons  in  the  State,  having  "been 
"raised"  in  the  year  181(1,  and  having  filled  for  several  years  the 
position  of  Deputy  Gi'and  Master  of  the  Order.  iJuring  his  long  life 
and  residence  in  this  city,  he  has  seen  tlie  wonderful  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  property,  consequent  ujion  the 
city's  development  and  growth  in  population.  "When  he  first  came 
here,  he  could  have  bought,  for  a  song,  buildings  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  his  dwelling,  which  are  now  valuable  warehoiises.  Mr. 
Burns  has  manifested  his  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  borne  his 
]>art  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  by  serving  for 
several  yeare  in  the  City  Council,  in  which  body  he  represented  the 
old  Flevenlh  Ward.  In  politics  he  was  always  a  Whig,  Imt  never  a 
politician.  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Leyburn  is  pastor.  Mr.  Burns  was  married  January 
12th,  1819,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hyland,  of  riii)adel]ihia.  He  has 
the  good  fortune  to  have  living  five  sons,  all  of  whom  are  success- 
fully established  in  Imainess,  besides  several  daughters  well  and 
happily  married.  His  eldest  son,  William  J^".  Burns,  is  engaged  in 
the  brick  iiiannfacture,  head  of  tlie  firm  of  Burns,  Russell  &  Co. 
A  second  son  is  t^anmcl  Burns,  of  the  firm  of  Buj-iis  &  Bloan, 
lumber  merchants.  Two  other  sons,  Francis  Burns,  Jr.,  and  Find- 
ley  H,  Burns,  are  members  of  the  large  and  prosjierous  commission 
house  of  Wilson,  Burns  &  Co.,  the  senior  of  which  firm.  Col. 
William  Wilson,  Jr.,  married  Mr.  Burus's  eldest  daughter.  The 
youngest  son,  George  W.  Burns,  is  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade.  To  have  lived  to  see  all  the  members  of  his  large  family  thus 
comfortably  and  honorably  established  in  the  world,  is  Mr.  Burns'a 
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greatest  happiness.  At  his  advanced  age,  seventy-eight,  he  is  neces- 
sarily largely  withdrawn  from  the  more  active  pursuits  and  duties 
of  life,  but  his  faculties  remain  clear  and  bright  as  ever,  and  his 
character  remains  a  striking  illustration  of  what  energy  and  per- 
severance, with  probity ,'will  accomplish  in  life,  as  well  as  a  fine  type 
ot  the  manly  and  generous  qualities  of  the  warm-hearted  race  from 
which  he  is  sprung. 


JOHN   COATES. 


The  parents  of  Mr.  Coates  were  both  of  Scotch  descent,  but  were 
themselves  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland.  They  came  to  this  country 
about  the  year  1792,  and  in  1795  Mr.  Francis  Coates,  his  father, 
was  married  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  Charlotte  Linton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coates  were  among  the  early  disciples  of  John 
Wesley,  and  were  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  founded  by  that  great  and  good  man.  They  were 
blessed  with  a  number  of  children,  and  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1800,  John  Coates  was  born.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  parents  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Methodism.  lie 
received  a  good  common  education,  intended  to  fit  hira  for  the 
active  duties  of  a  commercial  or  mechanical  life.  At  an  early  ago 
he  commenced  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  respectable  dry  goods  house,  and 
remained  there  until,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  business,  his  employers 
failed  and  gave  up  business.  By  them,  the  clerk  who  had  secured 
their  confidence,  was  strongly  recommended  to  another  house  in 
the  same  line.  After  a  brief  career  this  house  also  went  down  in 
the  periodical  convulsions  that  sweep  over  the  commercial  circles, 
and  our  young  adventurer  was  again  thrown  upon  the  world.  Dis- 
couraged with  the  uncertainties  of  mercantile  life,  the  young  man 
determined  to  abandon  that  field,  and  try  his  fortune  as  a  mechanic. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  his  father  and  told  him  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  a  mechanic  and  not  a  merchant.  The  father 
suffered  him  to  choose  his  own  future  occupation,  and,  forthwith, 
John  sought  and  found  a  builder,  who  immediately  on  understand- 
ing his  determination,  agreed  to  take  him  into  his  employ.  Setting 
to  work  with  a  hearty  good  will,  the  young  man  soon  mastered 
his  trade,  and  whilst  acting  as  an  apprentice  he  undertook  work  on 
his  own  account,  and  actually  put  up  a  number  of  buildings  with 
hands  employed  by  himself,  and  superintended  by  him  at  nights, 
and  at  hours  when  other  parties  were  resting.  Having  served  out 
his  time  with  his  employers,  in  1822,  Mr.  Coates  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a  builder  on  his  own  account,  and  for  two  years  pushed 
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ahea<l  with  marked  vigor  an<l  judgment.  In  1824  tlie  late  .Judge 
John  Glenn,  of  the  United  States  Conrt,  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Coatc8  from  his  boyhood,  [K?r3naded  liim  to  give  up  building 
and  go  into  the  lumber  trade,  oftering  to  furnish  all  necessary 
capital  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business.  The  generous 
offer  was  accepted,  and  hence  arose  the  well  known  firm  of  Coaxes 
&  Glenn.  The  business  was  always  conducted  by  Mr.  Coates, 
though  for  thirty  o<ld  years  the  name  of  the  firm  was  continued. 
During  all  tlie  long  jieriod  of  his  business  career,  one  remarkable 
fact  is  deserving  of  record,  lie  never  gave  a  note,  or  hatl  a  dis- 
count from  bank,  though  his  transactions  were  at  all  times  large 
and  varied.  Such  was  the  contideiice  inspired  by  his  admirable  tact 
and  business  capacity,  that  if  he  wanted  money  at  any  time,  there 
were  friends  at  hand  to  prott'er  any  nee<led  amount.  For  about 
twenty  years  uninterrupted  success  had  followed  his  labors,  in  wliich 
time  he  had  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune,  and  greatly  enlarged 
and  extended  the  lumber  trade  of  the  city. 

In  1842  a  disastrous  fire  occurred,  at  a  time  when  there  was  on 
hand  a  large  stock  of  material,  iuul  in  a  few  hours  the  destroying 
element  swept  out  of  existence  the  results  of  the  labors  and  earn- 
ings of  many  years. 

The  loss  of  the  firm  was  very  great.  Many  thought  it  was 
entirely  mined.  Ent  on  the  morning  after  the  fire,  Mr.  Coates  was 
found  by  some  of  his  friends  in  the  midst  of  the  charred  and 
blackened  fragments  of  his  lato  crowded  yard,  busily  at  work 
clearing  oft'  the  debris,  and  preparing  to  renew  his  business.  The 
value  of  a  good  character,  was  never  more  strikingly  shown  than 
at  this  period  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Coates.  Eclying  upon  this,  many 
friends  came  forward  voluntarily  to  tender  their  assistance,  and  as 
umch  as  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  oft'ered  him  by  various 
parties  to  enable  liim  to  go  on.  Hut,  whilst  thanking  these  friends 
for  their  kindly  otl'ers,  they  were  all  declined,  and  he  set  himself 
earnestly  to  work  to  gather  up  the  fragments  left  him,  and  with 
renewed  zeal  to  commence  his  work  again.  The  effort  was  emi- 
nently successful,  and  in  a  few  brief  years,  the  heavy  loss  was  all 
made  up,  and  wealth  and  ease  were  again  possessed.  In  all  this 
extended  time,  Mr.  Coates  neither  made  nor  gave  a  note,  or  had 
discount.  We  may  here  remark,  that  on  the  night  when  Mr. 
Coates  reached  liis  twentj -first  year,  he  applied  for  admission  into 
Warren  Lodge,  No.  51,  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  was  promptly 
elected,  and  for  thirty-five  years  occupied  the  position  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Lodge;  having  during  that  time  passed  through  all  the  subor- 
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dinate  degrees,  and  was  elected  to  the  position  of  Grand  Master, 
which  he  held  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  brethren  for  the 
unusual  term  of  six  years.  He  also  served  for  ten  years  as  director 
in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company ;  for  six  years  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Baltimore  City  Jail,  and  for 
the  same  number  of  years,  a  director  in  the  Maryland  State  Peni- 
tentiary, lie  has  been  for  sixteen  years  a  director  in  the  "Western 
National  Bank,  and  for  an  equal  time  a  director  in  the  Eutaw 
Savings  Bank — both  of  which  places  he  still  occupies.  In  1864  he 
obtained  from  the  State  Legislature  a  charter  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Upon  the  orgauizatioh  of 
this  company,  he  was  unanimously  elected  president,  which  place  he 
has  continuously  tilled,  up  to  the  present  time,  and,  with  his  usual 
zeal  and  business  tact,  has  made  the  institution  a  successful  and 
prosperous  concern.  As  was  said  at  the  commencement  of  this 
sketch,  he  was  brought  up  a  Methodist,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  but  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  what  he  regarded  as  the  more  liberal  government  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  he  withdrew  from  the  old  body,  and 
united  with  that.  With  this  body  he  is  still  connected,  and  its 
business  interests  he  has  had  it  in  his  power  often  to  assist  and 
advance.  In  all  the  relations  of  social  and  private  life,  Mr.  Coates 
has  ever  sustained  the  character  of  a  kind  and  genial  man,  and 
his  house  has  been  the  home  of  the  ministers  and  friends  of  the 
church  at  all  times.  In  the  possession  of  a  vigorous  constitution, 
confirmed  and  developed  by  an  active  temperate  life,  he  presents  the 
appearance  of  sound  health,  with  the  prospect  of  living  many  years 
to  enjoy  his  well  earned  wealth  and  honors. 


ARCHBISHOP  CARROLL. 


The  annals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  been  frequently 
graced  by  men  of  most  exalted  merit,  but  rarely  by  one  of  more 
fervent  piety  and  gentleness  of  spirit  than  Rev.  John  Carroll,  the 
first  bishop  and  archbishop  of  his  church  in  the  See  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  earliest  in  the  United  States.  Born  in  Upper  Marlborough, 
Maryland,  in  1735,  his  early  piety  determined  him  on  devoting  his 
life  to  religion,  and  with  this  view  he  was  sent  abroad  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  of  St.  Omers,  in  France,  and  afterward  at  Liege, 
in  Belgium ;  the  American  Colonies  at  that  period  having  no  ecclesi- 
astical institution  for  the  training  of  priests.  Mr.  Carroll  was  the 
cousin  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and  not  his  brother,  as  he  is 
frequently  represented.  In  Liege  he  was  ordained  priest.  He  sur- 
rendered to  his  brother  all  his  own  share  in  his  patrimonial  estate, 
and  joined  the  order  of  the  Jasuits.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
order  in  France  he  was  chosen  to  act  as  their  Secretary,  in  corres- 
]>ondence  with  the  French  government  regarding  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  order;  his  thorough  knowledge  of  French  and 
Latin,  and  the  elegance  of  his  written  style  in  both  languages,  par- 
ticularly qualifying  him  for  the  position  of  Secretary. 

He  took  refuge  in  England,  and  was  chosen  by  Lord  Houston,  a 
Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  as  the  tutor  of  his  son,  and  appointed  to 
make  the  tour  of  Europe  with  him.  AVhile  engaged  in  this  situa- 
tion he  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupil  a  concise  and  excellent 
history  of  England,  recalling  the  example  of  Fenelon  who  composed 
the  adventures  of  Telcmachus  for  his  royal  charge,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Ue  was  a  professor  at  Bruges  in  1773,  but  afterward 
returne<l  to  England  and  resided  for  some  years  in  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel.  At  that  period  the  laws  of  the  realm  imposing 
disabilities  on  the  Catholics  were  in  full  force,  as  they  had  been 
ever  since  the  overthrow  of  King  James  the  Second.  The  Catholics 
had  no  representation  in  PaiTiament,  and  their  nobility  were  denied 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers,  while  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
could  only  be  conducted  in  private.     Most  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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nobility  llicreloro  Lad  their  own  special  cLaplaiiis  and  confessors; 
and  Mr.  Carroll  exercised  such  functions  at  Arundel  Castle,  one  of 
the  ancestral  seats  of  the  family  of  Howard. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  the  mother  country,  ifr. 
Carroll,  however,  resisted  all  importunities  to  remain  in  England, 
and  with  the  spiiit  of  a  true  patriot  returned  to  America,  lie  tixed 
his  residence  in  Baltimore,  which  he  never  afterward  left,  except 
upon  8irt.'cial  occasions.  In  February,  1770,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  in  connection  with  his  cousin,  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrolltou,  .Judge  .Sanmel  Chase,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  to 
proceed  upon  a  mission  to  Canada.  Uf  this  journey  Charles  Carroll 
has  left  a  full  account.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  create  a 
sympathy  in  Canada  with  the  American  cause,  and  to  induce  that 
province,  if  possible,  to  make  common  issue  with  the  Colonies 
against  Great  Britain.  Dr.  .lohn  Carroll  was  selected  on  account  of 
his  very  high  standing  as  a  Catliolic  clergyman,  in  hope  that  ho 
could  have  great  infiueuce  with  those  of  the  same  faith  in  the 
Canadas,  as  they  possesswl  a  vast  numerical  superiority  over  the 
Protestants.  The  hope,  however,  was  disappointed.  The  defeat  of 
Montgomery  before  Quebec,  and  the  very  strong  o|>position  of  the 
Catholic  cicrg}'  to  the  measures  of  union  with  the  Colonies,  rendered 
all  ett"orts  on  the  part  of  the  Conmiis-sioners  unavailing.  Leaving 
Charles  Carroll  and  Judge  Chase,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Dr.  Carroll 
returned  together.  The  strongest  personal  fricnil8hi[)  grew  up  be- 
tween these  two  eminent  men,  which  continued  unimpaired  through 
life. 

After  the  estabiisbment  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  the  American 
Catholics  became  very  anxious  that  a  hierarchy  should  be  instituted 
in  their  owu  country,  so  as  to  render  them  separate  from  that  of 
England,  on  which  they  had  always  depended.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
at  that  time  resicJing  at  I'assy,  near  I'aris,  as  American  ambas.sador, 
and,  having  the  highest  opinion  of  Dr.  Carroll's  learning,  piety  and 
ability,  was  enabled  by  his  personal  friendship  to  have  much  inllu- 
ence  regarding  Ids  appointment  to  a  higher  position  in  the  Church. 
Accordingly,  in  1780,  Dr.  Carroll  was  created  Vicar  General  for  the 
United  States,  and  three  years  later  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  being  the 
liret  American  prelate  consecrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
thus  giving  primacy  to  the  See  of  ISaltimore.  Tlierc  being  no 
bishops  at  that  period  iu  the  United  States,  Dr.  Carroll  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Knglanii  to  be  consecrated.  lie  then  returned  to  Baltimore 
and  entered  zealously  upon  the  duties  of  his  charge.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  continued  the  sole  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  the  country, 
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his  dioceae  extending  over  all  the  States  and  territories.  In  1810, 
five  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1815,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop.  Ilis  labors 
were  necessarily  great  in  coiiseqiienco  of  the  vast  extent  of  his 
province,  but  he  fulfilled  them  with  exemplary  fidelity  until  he  was 
called  from  the  scene  of  his  labors  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  No 
one  waa  more  beloved  and  respected  by  all  classes  and  sects  than 
Archbishop  Carroll.  "While  devoted  to  his  own  church,  he  invari- 
ably inculcated  the  spirit  of  cbarity,  and  cultivated  the  kindest  rela- 
tions between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Of  the  spread  of  his  religion  in  this  country,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  in  1808,  nineteen  years  after  his  consecra- 
tion, there  were  in  all  the  United  States  only  two  bishops,  sixty- 
eight  priests,  eighty  churches,  and  two  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
There  was  llien  but  one  Catholic  to  every  sixty-eight  Protestants. 
In  1870,  according  to  the  Catholic  Almanac,  there  are  seven  arch- 
bishops and  fifty-two  bishops.  For  forty  years  after  "Baltimore- 
Town"  was  laid  out,  no  Catholic  church  was  erected ;  but  in  1770,  a 
part  of  St.  Peter's  chapel  was  reared  on  Saratoga  street,  west  of 
Charles  street,  on  the  site  of  "  Carroll  Hall,"  now  occu[)ied  by  the 
order  of  Christian  Brothers;  but  no  priest  was  regularly  settled 
there  until  1780.  Another  small  chapel  was  built  on  the  Point  in 
1796,  which  has  given  place  to  St.  Patrick's  on  Broadway.  The 
German  Catholics  in  1799  erected  a  chapel  on  Saratoga  street,  of 
which  St.  Alphonsus,  corner  of  Saratoga  and  Park  streets,  now 
occupies  the  site.  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  coimected  with  the  Seminary 
on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  was  completed  in  1807,  and  in  1800  Bishop 
Carroll  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Cathedral  now  rearing  its  ma- 
jestic proportions  on  Mulberry  and  Cathedral  streets.  Such  was 
the  humble  status  of  Roman  Catholic  buildings  in  this  city  at  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Carroll,  in  place  of  the  numerous  splendid 
churches  and  other  institutions  which  now  adorn  Baltimore. 
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BENJAMIN  F.  CATOR. 


The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Cator,  on  both  father's  and  mother's  side, 
emigrated  from  England  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1675,  and 
settled  in  Calvert  county,  Maryland,  whence  their  descendants  re- 
moved to  Dorchester  county  in  1719  and  1723. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Cator  was  born  on  February  10th,  1824,  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  then  the  residence  of  his  father,  who,  however,  soon  after 
removed  to  the  old  homestead  in  Dorchester,  where  young  Cator 
passed  his  boyhood.  As  a  school  boy  he  was  quick  to  learn  and 
unusually  bright  and  intelligent  for  his  years.  Ilis  amiable  nature 
and  happy  disposition  endeared  him  to  his  teachers  as  well  as  his 
schoolmates.  As  a  youth  he  was  diligent  in  business,  eager  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  that  might  qualify  him  for  his  future  calling,  and 
prompt  to  sacrifice  his  own  gratifications  at  the  call  of  duty. 

In  1838  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  obtained  a  position  with 
Mr.  J.  N.  Lewis,  wholesale  stationer,  with  whom  he  learned  his  first 
lessons  of  business.  In  1846  he  left  this  house,  and  accepted  the 
position  of  salesman  in  the  house  of  Cushings  &  Brothers,  wholesale 
booksellers,  where  he  remained  until  1852. 

During  these  years  he  found  opportunity  to  form  an  unusually 
extensive  acquaintance  not  only  with  the  business  community  of  the 
city,  but  with  the  numerous  merchants  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  Baltimore  for  purposes  of  trade.  With  these,  indeed,  his 
acquaintance  was  perhaps  more  general  than  that  of  any  other  mer- 
chant in  the  city. 

In  1852  he  became  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Armstrong  &  Cator, 
the  junior  member  of  which  firm  was  his  younger  brother.  This 
house  was  originally  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Armstrong,  when  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  year  1806.  After  a  prosperous  career  of 
thirty-six  years,  this  gentleman  found  himself  reduced  to  poverty  by 
a  series -of  disasters;  he,  however,  manfully  struggled  to  rebuild  his 
fortunes,  and  with  such  success  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to 
pay  oflF  every  dollar  of  his  indebtedness.  In  1847  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Mr.  R.  "W.  Cator,  and  the  business  continuing  to 
16 
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enlarge,  about  five  years  later  Mr.  B.  F.  Cator  was  induced  to  enter 
the  house,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Armstrong,  Gator  & 
Company.  Mr.  Armstrong  subsequently,  at  various  times,  disposed 
of  his  entire  interest  in  the  business  to  Messi-s.  J.  F.  Bealmear,  W. 
J.  II.  Watters,  and  W.  II.  Pagou,  (all,  like  the  Cators,  Marylanders 
by  birth,)  and  died  in  1868,  in  his  Bcventy-ninth  year,  leaving  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  bequeathing  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
charitable  purjioses.  Jfotwithstiuiding  his  retirement  and  substHpiont 
decease,  the  name  of  Mr.  Armstrong  is  still  retained  in  that  of  the 
house  which  he  founded, — tlie  present  firm  liclieving  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish custom,  that  when  a  house  hsis  been  thoroughly  established  it 
should  continue  under  the  same  style. 

After  the  admission  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Cator,  the  j>rosperity  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  house  continued  to  increase,  and  in  18(il  it  had  perhaps 
no  rival  in  its  special  branch  of  trade.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  in  1861,  their  house,  which  did  a  large  Southern  business,  felt 
the  effects  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  Mr. 
Cator  went  through  the  lines  into  the  .Southern  States  on  business, 
and  remained  there  until  the  following  spring,  when  he  returned, 
happily  witliout  the  annoyance  and  molestation  to  which  many 
business  men  who  had  made  a  similar  journey  were  subjected. 
Though  Mr.  Cator  was  known  to  be  a  strong  and  conscientious 
eym[iathizer  with  the  Southern  cause,  he  had  done  nothing  hostile 
to  the  Government  fwm  which  his  State  had  not  separated,  con- 
fining his  active  manifestations  of  sympathy  to  the  charitable  task 
of  contributing  to  relieve  the  sutferings  of  Southern  prisoners,  and 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  in  which  case  he 
ItKikod  to  the  necessities  and  not  to  the  politics  of  the  surtcrei"s, 
though  of  course  those  who  were  cut  oft'  from  their  homes  and 
friends  presented  by  far  the  most  urgent  claims  for  relief.  During 
the  whole  period  of  the  war  these  gentlemen  were  most  untiring  in 
these  deeds  of  charity,  in  which  they  spent  the  larger  part  of  their 
income. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  they  exhibited  great  liberality  in  extending 
facilities  to  their  former  Southern  customers,  who  were  then  greatly 
reduced  in  circumetanccs,  and  frequeiitly  almost  penniless,  while  tlie 
real  estate  they  held  had  scarcely  any  value  in  the  market.  But 
the  firm  knew  their  men;  and  where  they  knew  there  was  integrity 
and  energy  they  di<I  not  hesitate  to  repose  confidence.  In  this  way 
they  were  able  to  render  iuestimalile  service  to  numbei-s  of  worthy 
men.  By  the  general  liberality  of  their  dealings  they  have  built  up 
a  flourishing  trade  with  all  the  Southern  States,  which  now  reaches 
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an  amount  annually  of  $1,250,000,  which  is  about  one-fourth  more 
than  that  of  any  Northern  house  in  the  same  line  of  business.  The 
experience  of  this  house  is,  that  the  Southern  dealers,  finding  equal 
advantages  in  variety  of  stock,  prices  and  liberal  tenns  with  any 
that  the  Northern  merchants  can  offer,  prefer  to  deal  in  a  Southern 
city.  Of  course  to  be  able  to  otter  these  advantages  requires  great 
judgment  in  selecting,  purchasing,  and  indeed  in  all  the  details  of 
the  business. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  their  business,  which  this  house  has  been 
the  first  to  introduce  in  Baltimore,  is  the  direct  importation  of 
pattern  bonnets  and  hats  from  France.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
season  they  import  one  or  two  hundred  samples  of  the  leading  styles 
for  the  season,  made  up  and  trimmed  by  the  first  artists  in  that 
department  in  Paris,  and  costing  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five 
dollars  apiece.  These  as  soon  as  received  are  displayed  for  general 
inspection,  and  then  sold  to  the  trade  as  patterns  at  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  importation,  thereby  enabling  milliners  to  obtain  in  their 
own  market,  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  what  they  would  other- 
wise have  to  order  abroad  at  very  heavy  exiwnse.  These  patterns 
are  only  used  as  designs,  the  cost  being  sixty  j)er  cent,  greater  than 
the  American  manufactured  article.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
domestic  dealers  are  thus  assisted,  the  house  finds  its  return  in 
keeping  to  Baltimore  a  valuable  trade  which  would  otherwise  be 
drawn  off  by  the  iN'orthern  importers. 

While  enjoying  as  business  men  to  a  high  degree  the  confidence 
of  the  community,  the  brothers  are  no  less  esteemed  in  private  life. 
They  dispense  large  sums  in  unostentatious  works  of  beneficence, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  deserving  young  men 
about  entering  on  a  business  career. 

In  the  summer  of  1869  Mr.  Gator's  health  suffered  severely  from 
too  close  application  to  business,  and  he  is  now  seeking  its  restora- 
tion in  the  mild  and  genial  climate  of  Florida. 
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HUGH  A.  COOPER. 


Before  the  use  of  iron  bad  so  largely  superseded  that  of  wood  in 
the  construction  of  sea-going  vessels,  especially  of  the  class  which 
are  built  for  speed,  and  before  the  application  of  steam,  with  the 
same  object,  had  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  ship  building, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  navigation,  the  ship  builders  of  Baltimore 
enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  superiority  of  their  models 
of  fast  sailing  vessels.  This  reputation  which  dates  back  even  to 
the  days  when  Baltimore  was  a  village,  was  at  its  height  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  when  Hugh  A.  Cooper,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  sketch,  was  apprenticed  to  Messrs.  Harrison  & 
Auld,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  ship  carpenter.  The  Baltimore  clipper 
was  then  what  the  Clyde  built  steamer  is  now.  For  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main — for  ocean  races  from  Canton, 
with  cargoes  of  tea — wherever,  in  fact,  rapidity  of  transportation  was 
considered  inore  important  than  mere  carrying  capacity,  the  clip- 
per model  was  confessedly  the  best  and  universally  preferred.  Such 
was  the  reputation  in  fact  acquired  by  the  ship  yards  of  Baltimore 
in  those  days  for  vessels  of  this  build,  that  when  originally  con- 
structed, and  intended  only  for  purposes  of  legitimate  commerce, 
the  Baltimore  clippers  sometimes  found  their  way  subsequently  into 
less  creditable  employments,  in  those  paths  of  hazardous  or  unlaw- 
ful adventure  for  which  their  fast  sailing  qualities  particularly 
recommend  them.  There  is  hardly  an  old  sea  tale,  the  incidents 
of  which  are  laid  in  the  first  part  of  this  century,  in  the  days  of 
French  privateers  and  Spanish  buccaneers,  which  does  not  open 
with  some  description  of  "a  long,  low,  rakish-looking  schooner, 
whose  tajwring  spars  and  perfect  lines,"  are  supposed  at  once  to 
suggest  the  skillful  hand  of  the  Baltimore  builder,  and  the  dubious 
character  of  the  vessel's  employment. 

Hugh  A.  Cooper,  born  in  Talbot  county,  Maryland,  January  22d, 
1811,  was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  these  famous  old  masters  of 
the  craft,  whose  reputation  he  worthily  maintained,  although 
belonging  himself  to  a  somewhat  later  day  and  different  era  in  the 
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history  ol"  ship  building.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  of  four 
years  with  Uarrisou  &  Aukl,  in  1833,  he  commenced  business  for 
himself,  but  the  following  year  he  formed  a  partnership  \vith  Mr.  J. 
J.  Abrahams,  wliicli  lasted  until  1848.  He  afterward  was  a  member 
of  the  ship  building  firm  of  Cooper  &  Butler,  and  still  more  recently 
of  that  of  Cooper  &  Slicer.  During  the  time  that  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  business,  Mr.  Coojier  built  some  of  the  finest  vessels 
which  have  ever  been  launchcil  from  American  yards.  He  built 
the  SiriuSj  and  the  barks  Hofierio,  and  Johannes;  also  the  ship 
Andalusia,  for  the  house  of  William  Wilson  k  Pons,  and  several  fine 
vessels  for  the  firm  of  James  L  Fisher  &  Sons.  He  also  built  several 
steamers,  among  them  the  fine  boats  George  Peabody  and  Belvidcre, 
of  the  K'orfolk  or  Bay  line,  and  the  late  ice  boat  Chesapeake,  a 
Bteani  vessel  of  great  power,  built  for  the  express  purpose  of 
keeping  ojwu  the  channel  of  the  Patapeco  river  and  the  harbor 
of  Baltimore  during  winters  of  unusual  severity,  and  requiring 
therefore  the  use  of  the  strongest  material  as  well  as  great  caro 
in  her  construction.  None  who  examined  this  vessel  doubted  tliat 
she  would  be  found  thoroughly  etiicient  for  the  purpose  intended ; 
and  that  her  capabilities  were  not  put  to  the  teat  of  practical 
ex]ierimcnt,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that,  since  she  was  built,  the 
liarbor  of  Baltimore  has  happily  remained  unobstructed  by  ice, 
until  the  winter  of  the  present  year,  when  she  was  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  course  of  his  active  and  useful  life,  was  called 
upon  to  discharge  various  public  trusts  and  employments,  in  all  of 
which  he  acquitted  himself  wnth  credit,  lie  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  dfoijcning  the  channel  of  the  Patapseo ;  several  times 
represented  his  ward  in  the  City  Council,  and  at  one  time  repre- 
sented the  city  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature.  lie 
was  also  a  director,  chosen  on  the  part  of  the  city,  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  11th  of  November,  1870,  was  a  director  in  the 
Second  National  Bank,  and  in  several  insurance  companies.  In 
1867,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  caused  by  early  exposure  and  too 
close  attention  to  business,  he  retired  from  its  more  active  employ- 
ments, having  previously  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  dock  to  Air. 
Abrahams.  lie  continued,  however,  to  retain  an  interest  in  various 
enterprises,  both  public  and  private,  and  was  a  part  owner  of  the 
ships  3Iacaidey  and  Annapolis. 

His  successful  career,  a  hied  to  that  of  so  many  other  men  whose 
lives  are  recorded  iu  this  volume,  is  another  example  to  the  young 
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of  what  honesty,  untiring  industry  and  business  tact  can  accom- 
plish, although  unaided  by  early  advantages  of  friends  or  fortune. 
The  civic  employments  he  filled  attest  the  respect  and  confidence  in 
which  his  character  was  deservedly  held  by  his  fellow  citizens.  It 
can  be  truly  said,  moreover,  that  these  tokens  of  the  public  esteem 
and  good  will  came  to  him  unsought,  for  Mr.  Cooper  was  at  no 
time  of  his  life  a  politician  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word, 
and  his  modesty  was  as  characteristic  as  his  merit. 


HENRY  WINTER  DAVIS. 


The  capital  of  Maryland  has  given  birth  to  many  very  distin- 
guished men,  and  one  of  thera,  Henky  "Winter  Davis,  was  born  in 
Annapolis,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1817.  His  father,  Rev.  Henry 
Lyon  Davis,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
the  rector  of  St.  Ann's  parish,  and  at  one  period,  president  of  St. 
John's  College.  His  mother,  Jane  Brown  "Winter,  was  a  woman  of 
much  elegance  of  mind  and  person.  Early  in  young  Davis's  life,  his 
father  was  displaced  from  the  presidency  of  St.  John's  on  account  of 
his  Federal  jwlitics,  when  he  removed  to  "Wilmington,  Delaware ; 
eventually  returning  to  Maryland,  and  settling  in  Anne  Arundel 
county,  in  1827.  Henry  "Winter  Davis's  early  education  began  at 
home,  under  the  strict  supervision  of  his  aunt,  Elizabeth  Brown 
"Winter,  and  a  part  of  his  childhood  was  passed  with  her  in  Alex- 
andria, Virginia.  Later  training  with  his  father,  in  "Wilmington 
and  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  fitted  him  for  school,  from  whence  he 
entered  Kenyon  college,  Ohio,  in  the  autumn  of  1833. 

The  primeval  forests  of  Ohio,  forty  years  ago,  had  been  scarcely 
invaded,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  State  was  still  a  wilderness 
when  Davis  entered  upon  his  collegiate  course.  The  system  at 
Kenyon  at  that  time  was  that  of  a  manual  labor  institution,  and  the 
students  were  obliged  to  perform  all  offices  for  themselves.  Davis 
was  not  exempt  from  the  general  hardship  of  the  place,  and  in 
addition  to  the  severe  round  of  duty,  his  means  at  this  period  were 
exceedingly  limited.  His  father  died  during  his  collegiate  course ; 
the  farm  in  Anne  Arundel  county  yielded  the  most  scanty  return, 
and  his  aunt  kept  him  at  college  only  by  the  strictest  economy  on 
her  own  part.  Stern  and  unpromising  as  his  situation  was  at  this 
time,  no  doubt  the  hard  struggle  proved  of  signal  benefit  in 
training  him  for  the  far  greater  trials  Avhich  later  in  life  he  was 
called  upon  to  confront.  He  graduated  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1837,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  having  by  diligence  in  study  passed 
over  his  Sophomore  year,  being  successful  at  its  commencement  in 
his  examination  for  the  Junior  term. 
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On  lea\dng  college,  lie  was  obliged,  owing  to  his  f>ovorty,  to 
accept  a  situation  as  tutor,  he  eteailt'astly  refusing  either  to  sell  the 
slaves  which  had  been  left  to  him  under  his  father's  will,  or  to 
receive  a  cent  of  their  wages.  He  was  enabled  to  enter  the  Univer- 
Bity  of  Virginia  in  October,  1839,  whore  he  pursued  a  thorough 
legal  course,  and  also  familiarized  himself  with  the  great  masters  of 
history  and  pbikwophr,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French  and 
German,  in  addition  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which 
he  had  learned  at  Kenyou.  At  the  University  of  Virginia  he 
thomiigJiIv  laid  the  foundation  of  the  elegant  scholarshii»  which 
distinguished  hira  not  less  than  his  legal  research  and  brilliant 
oratory. 

After  a  thorough  course  of  study  at  this  celebrated  institution  of 
learning,  Mr.  Da\ns  returned  to  Alexandria  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  the  law.  Ilis  ability  was  soon  acknowledged,  and  his 
industry  early  obtained  an  extensive  business.  He  was  a  frtxiuent 
contributor  to  the  newspapers,  and  many  of  his  articles  on  fiolitical 
subjects  attracted  great  attention.  In  1845  he  married  Miss  Con- 
stance Gardiner.  This  lady  lived  but  a  few  years  after  marriage, 
and  not  long  after  her  death,  Mr.  Davis  left  Alexandria.  He 
settled  in  lialtiniore  in  1850.  His  reputation  as  a  talented  and 
rising  lawyer  had  preceded  him,  and  he  at  once  took  rank  in  this 
city  with  the  leading  meinbera  of  the  bar.  Tn  politics,  he  was 
allied  with  the  Whig  party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Scott 
campaign  of  1852.  Ou  the  defeat  and  final  extinction  of  the 
AVhigs,  Mr.  Davis  adopted  the  princijiles  of  the  American  party. 
He  was  elected  to  the  National  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
fourth  district  of  Maryland,  to  the  thirty-fourth,  thirty-fifth  and 
thirty-sixth  Congresses.  In  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  he  was 
very  soon  recognized  as  one  of  its  ablest  debaters.  "With  thorough 
mastery  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  he  always  commanded  the 
attention  of  the  House  by  his  strictly  logical  reasoning,  his  array  of 
facts,  his  knowledge  of  constitutional  law,  the  chaste  but  fervid 
eloipienee  of  his  diction,  the  strength  and  melody  of  his  voice,  and 
his  handsome  and  commanding  presence.  Even  his  strongest 
political  o]tponciit8  were  ready  to  acknowledge  his  ability,  and 
listeu  to  him  with  pleasure.  He  sujijiorted  Mr.  tilluiore  for  the 
Presiilency  in  1850,  and  Mr.  Bell  in  1800. 

With  tlie  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  political  difterences  which 
had  already  so  deeply  agitated  the  entire  country,  took  more 
decided  shape,  although  the  friends  of  peace,  North  and  South,  still 
fervently   hoped   for  a   pacific   solution  of  all   troubles.     It  is  not 
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within  the  province  of  this  biography  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
qaestion.  Mr.  Davis  strenuously  adopted  the  side  of  the  Union 
against  secession.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  second  session  of  the 
thirty-sixth  Congress,  the  famous  committee  of  thirty-three  was 
raised,  Mr.  Davis  as  the  member  for  Maryland.  He  argued  in 
favor  of  the  right  of  coercion  by  the  general  government,  of  States 
preparing  to  secede  from  the  Union.  The  fall  of  Fort  Sumter 
finally  destroyed  all  hopes  of  averting  civil  war,  as  the  entire  nation 
rose  in  arms.  The  coming  awful  struggle  subdued  all  other  inter- 
ests in  America,  Avhile  in  Europe  "  kings  sat  still,  and  nations 
turned  to  watch  the  issue." 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  President  Lincoln  issued  his  procla- 
mation, calling  a  special  session  of  Congress.  This  making  an 
election  necessary  in  Maryland,  Mr.  Davis  on  the  same  day  ottered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  on  the  basis  of  "  the  uncon- 
ditional maintenance  of  tlie  Union."  He  labored  with  great 
activity  until  the  day  of  election,  June  13th,  but  was  defeated  by 
Mr.  Henry  May,  the  conservative  Union  candidate.  Mr.  Davis, 
however,  did  not  cease  his  exertions,  but  supported  Mr.  Lincoln's 
administration  with  untiring  zeal.  The  question  of  emancipation 
did  not  at  first  enter  into  the  strife,  and  not  for  some  time  after 
the  battle  of  Antietam  was  it  agitated  in  Maryland.  At  length, 
early  in  1863,  it  was  mooted,  its  advocates  at  first  being  very  few  in 
number.  Mr.  Davis  gave  to  the  measure  his  most  earnest  supjwrt, 
and  in  the  campaign  of  1863  worked  with  prodigious  industry  on 
the  platform  of  "  immediate  emancipation  by  constitutional  means." 
After  extraordinary  exertions  on  his  part,  not  only  visiting  all 
sections  of  the  State  to  address  popular  meetings,  but  directing  the 
principal  correspondence,  and  writing  leading  articles  for  the  news- 
papers, he  beheld  the  cause  of  immediate  emancipation  completely 
successful.  He  was  returned  to  the  thirty-eighth  Congress  by  the 
Unconditional  Union  party.  In  this,  his  last  public  function,  he 
stood  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  one  certain  of  much  higher  political  distinction 
than  he  had  alrejidy  won.  At  the  close  of  the  thirty-eighth  Con- 
gress he  retired  from  public  life.  His  excessive  labors,  and  the 
excitement  and  anxiety  of  the  past  few  years,  had  worn  upon  his 
strength,  and  he  had  determined  to  visit  Europe  in  the  spring  of 
1866,  to  remain  some  length  of  time.  He  was  suddenly  seized  with 
illness  toward  the  latter  part  of  December,  1865,  but  was  not  con- 
sidered in  serious  danger  until  the  day  preceding  his  death.  He 
died  on  Saturday,  December  30th,  aged  forty-eight  years.     Unusual 
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honors  were  paid  to  his  memory.  His  funeral  -was  largely  attended 
by  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  by  cabinet  ministers. 
The  Legislatures  of  several  States  passed  resolutions  of  regret  for  his 
loss,  and  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  an  oration  on 
his  life  and  character  was  delivered  by  Hon.  John  A.  J.  Creswell, 
of  Maryland,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1860. 

Mr.  Davis  was  twice  married ;  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Nancy  Davis, 
daughter  of  John  B.  Morris,  of  this  city,  resides  in  Baltimore  with 
her  two  daughters. 

Beside  the  published  speeches  of  Mr.  Davis,  he  wrote  several 
pamphlets  on  political  subjects,  or,  on  matters  relating  to  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest  member.  He 
also,  in  1852,  published  a  large  work  in  one  volume,  the  result  of 
researches  of  historical  nature,  entitled  "  the  War  of  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman  in  the  nineteenth  century." 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  probably  is  still  distant,  when 
an  impartial  estimate  will  be  formed  of  Henry  Winter  Davis.  He 
flourished  at  the  most  momentous  period  of  our  national  history, 
when  the  passions  of  men  were  most  violently  excited.  But 
probably  all  parties  will  agree  in  according  to  hiin  high  resolve  and 
unflinching  courage,  untiring  industry  and  perseverance,  much 
learning  and  cultivation,  excellence  of  private  character,  and 
striking  and  brilliant  gifts  as  an  American  orator  and  statesman. 


BENJAMIN   DEFORD. 


The  late  Benjamin  Dcford,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Ann  Ilutton 
Deford,  was  born  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  Marj'land,  in  1799,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  which  occurred  in  this  city,  April  17th, 
1870,  had  filled  the  allotted  measure  of  ripe  three-score  and  ten,  the 
whole  of  which  long  term,  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  been  spent 
in  Baltimore.  In  February,  1810,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
deprived  by  death  of  both  his  parents,  he  was  taken  to  live  with 
his  maternal  uncle,  Richard  G.  Ilutton,  who  resided  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  With  him  he  remained  for  three  years,  sometimes 
assisting  in  the  lighter  labors  of  the  farm,  suitable  to  his  years, 
occasionally  attending  the  village  school.  The  deSciencies  of  his 
early  education  Mr.  Deford  was  accustomed  to  deplore,  as  who  does 
uot,  that  has  had  a  similar  experience?  These  deficiencies  could 
not  hide,  however,  the  native  vigor  of  his  shrewd  common  sense 
intellect,  particularly,  when  in  late  days,  at  meetings  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Directors,  and  on  other  occasions  when  busi- 
ness men  were  met  together  to  discuss  business  projects,  Mr.  Deford, 
in  homeliest  phrase,  but  with  unmistakable  clearness  of  mental 
\n8ion,  foresight  and  sagacity,  would  unfold  the  plans  which  he  con- 
sidered were  best  adapted  to  further  the  enterjmse  they  had  in  hand. 

In  May,  1813,  he  came  from  his  uncle's  house  in  Anne  Arundel, 
to  Baltimore,  and  was  placed  iu  the  store  of  James  C.  Doddrell,  to 
learn  the  business  of  currying  and  manufacturing  leather.  In 
January,  1823,  he  set  up  in  business  for  himself,  iu  a  small  way,  on 
the  present  site  of  the  large  and  handsome  warehouse,  at  the  corner 
of  Calvert  and  Lombard  streets,  where  the  hide  and  leather  trade 
in  which  he  engaged,  and  which  he  successfully  prosecuted  for  half  a 
century,  is  still  being  extensively  carried  on  by  his  sons. 

Mr.  Deford  accumulated  a  large  fortune  by  the  simple  but,  in 
these  speculative  days,  too  often  neglected  and  underrated  means  of 
thrift,  perseverance  and  honesty.  As  his  wealth  increased,  the  same 
shrewd,  practical  judgment  in  business  matters,  which  distinguished 
him  through  life,  guided  him  in  enterprises  of  wider  scope  and 
greater  moment  to  the  community.  He  took  an  active  part  in  pro- 
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moting  works  of  public  improvement,  particularly  steamship  nnd 
railroad  lines.  He  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  Director  in  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  in  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  which  great  work,  of  vital  importance  to  the  trade  and 
prosperity  of  Baltimore,  he  felt  the  deepest  interest,  and  where  his 
services  were  of  great  value.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and 
the  largest  owner  of  the  Boston  Steamship  Company,  and  one  of  the 
fine  steamers  which  compose  the  line  bears  his  name.  Mr.  Bcford 
also  gave  proofs  of  his  enterprise  in  the  erection  of  two  large  cotton 
mills  at  EHicott  city,  Maryland,  the  first  of  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1866.  Being  rebuilt  the  following  year,  it  was  again  de- 
stroyed this  time  by  flood,  in  July,  1868,  involving  a  loss  of  more 
than  $-350,000.  The  day  of  this  occurrence  will  be  long  and  sadly 
remembered  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Patapsco,  along  whose 
pleasant  banks  the  flood  scattered  wide-epread  ruin  and  desolation, 
as  well  as  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  also  suffered  heavily 
through  the  sudden  rise  in  the  waters  of  Jones's  Falls,  inundating 
the  lower  portion  of  the  city.  The  loss  of  life,  as  well  as  of  proixsrty, 
occasioned  by  this  flood  wa«  very  great,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  EHi- 
cott city,  and  at  other  ])oints  lower  down,  on  the  Patapsco,  traces  of 
the  disaster  may  still  be  seen,  which  it  will  take  yeai-s  to  obliterate. 
Mr.  Deford  was  a  Director  in  the  Mount  Vernon  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  one  of  the  founders  and  Directors  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  he  was  also  a  Director  in  the 
Mechanics  Bank,  the  Savings  Bank,  the  Equitable  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  in  various  other  corporations. 

Among  those  institutions  of  bencvoience  and  chanty,  which  were 
fostered  by  his  liberality,  Mr.  Deford  took  an  especial  interest  in  the 
House  of  Refuge,  established  for  the  reclamation  and  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders  and  those  unfortunate  waifs  of  society,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  parental  restraints  and  home  influences,  grow  up, 
neglected,  in  the  vagabondage  of  the  streets,  until  they  graduate 
thorough  proficients  in  the  school  of  crime.  Mr.  Deford  felt  that 
no  more  useful  work  could  be  undertaken  than  the  rescue  and 
reformation  of  this  unfortunate  class,  and  consequently  the  House  of 
Befiige,  a  public  institution  especially  designed  for  this  purj.Kise,  re- 
ceived his  active  encouragement  and  support.  Mr.  Dcford's  general 
charities  were  as  diflusive  as  they  were  unostentatious,  amounting 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  to  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

He  died  April  17th,  1870,  leaving  a  large  estate,  the  accumulation 
of  years  of  patient  industry,  of  prudent  foresight,  and  of  judicious 
enterprise. 
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GEORGE  NATHANIEL  EATON. 


Georoe  Nathaniel  Eatox  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
December  23cl,  1811.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Massacliusetts, 
and  his  mother  of  Connecticut.  Both  parents  were  descended  from 
the  earliest  Puritan  colonists,  and  belonged  to  families  well  known 
and  respected  in  their  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Eaton  received  as  good  an  education  as  was  to  be  procured  at 
that  day  outside  the  walla  of  a  college.  A  jiart  of  his  youth  was 
passed  at  the  homestead  of  his  mother,  near  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
where  he  attended  the  district  school  in  the  country,  or  a  higher  one 
in  that  town.  Subsequently  he  pursued  more  advanced  studies  in 
an  academy  in  New  York.  Before  he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
commenced  a  clerkship  to  mercantile  business,  and  was  thus  engaged 
in  commercial  houses  in  New  York  until  after  he  readied  his 
majority,  by  which  exjicrience  he  obtained,  \inder  the  guidance  of 
intelligent  and  sj-stematic  merchants,  a  thorough  acr^uaintance  with 
all  the  detiiils  of  business. 

In  the  year  1834,  while  on  a  visit  to  Baltimore,  he  was  invited  by 
the  late  David  Stewart  to  study  law  in  his  office  with  a  view 
to  adopt  that  profession.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Mr. 
Eaton  removed  to  this  city,  in  which  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He 
devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  his  new  study,  and  his 
progress  and  prospects  were  encouraging.  But  after  a  little  more 
than  a  year  thus  employed,  he  received  an  advantageous  offer  to 
join  his  brothers,  who  were  already  engaged  in  business  in  Balti- 
more; and  deeming  this  opportunity  as  ojHjning  a  readier  and  more 
assured  career  to  prosperity  than  the  practice  of  the  law,  he  relin- 
quished, with  reluctance,  the  latter,  and  returned  to  his  former  voca- 
tion. In  the  business  thus  imdertaken,  he  has  continued  to  the 
present  time,  making  a  commercial  life  of  over  forty  years. 

Mr.  Eaton  combined  with  thorough  business  habits  a  love  of 
reading  and  stiidy,  which  he  gratified  to  an  extent  not  common 
with  active  business  men,  and  among  the  subjects  that  enlisted  his 
interest  was  that  of  education.    This  characteristic  prompted  his 
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former  fellow  studoiit,  the  Into  "William  Ocorire  Bakor,  then  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissionoi-s  of  I'lihlic  Schools,  to  sug- 
gest to  him  the  propriety  of  his  taking  a  part  in  the  cause  of  puhlic 
education,  and  at  Mv.  Tinker's  instance  he  was  elected  by  the  City 
Council  in  1854  one  of  the  Comniissionoi'S.  This  office  be  filled 
until  1865,  during  nine  years  of  which  term  he  held  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Board,  being  annually  elected  with  unanimity  by 
the  Commissioners,  lie  was  at  last  compelled  to  decline  a  re- 
election and  retire  from  the  Board  oa  account  of  ill  health. 

During  these  eleven  years  he  was  unremitting  in  his  endeavors  to 
promote  the  great  cause  of  education,  and  to  render  the  manage- 
ment of  its  interests  energetic  and  effective.  His  exertions  were 
gratefully  recognized  by  the  public,  and  his  relations  with  his  fellow- 
commissioners,  with  teachers  and  pupils,  were  always  pleasant  and 
friendly.  President  of  the  Board  all  through  the  time  of  the  civil 
war,  his  duties  in  that  jMsition,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  com- 
missioners, were  important  and  delicate,  in  co-ojierating  with  the 
j)ublic  authorities  to  jnvvcnt  disorder  in  the  schools  and  to  keep 
them  to  their  projier  work,  which  was  perhaps  as  useful  a  service 
as  he  could  have  rendered  to  the  community  during  that  critical 
period. 

In  1865  Mr.  Eaton  was  unexjieetedly  awarded  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  /u»ioris  causa,  conferred  ujion  him  by  Harvard 
College,  "in  recognition,"  as  it  was  stated  by  the  President,  Rev. 
l>r.  Ilill,  in  transmitting  the  diploma,  "of  his  long  and  faithful 
services  in  the  cause  of  public  education,  and  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  worth  as  a  citizen  and  as  n  man," — a  valued  comjtliment,  coming 
form  this  time-honored  institution. 

On  the  visit  to  this  country  in  1867  of  Mr.  George  Peabody,  his 
early  friend,  Mr.  Eaton  was  ajipointed  l>y  him  a  trustee  of  the  Pea- 
body  Ivlticutional  Fund  for  the  Snutliern  States  to  rcjiresent  the 
State  of  Maryland  in  that  trust.  In  tlie  duties  of  this  position  he 
liiis  taken  the  warmest  interest,  an<l  be  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board.  At  the  commencement  of  its  ojx'rations 
lie  made  a  journey  among  the  States  which  are  participants  in  the 
lictiftits  of  the  trust,  to  confer  with  their  leading  men  as  to  the  most 
judicious  mode  of  its  administration,  and  on  his  return  made  a  Re- 
port to  the  Board,  giving  tlic  result  of  his  observations. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  for  many  ^-ears  a  Director,  and  for  a  time  a  Vice- 
President,  of  tlie  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade,  and  for  several  yeare 
Director  in  the  Union  Bank.  Ho  is  at  present  a  Director  of  the 
Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore  and  of  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the 
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Instruction  of  the  Blind.  In  1844  he  married  the  daughter  of 
William  K  Mayhew,  an  old  and  resiiectod  merchant  of  Baltimore, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  President  of  the  Peabody  Institute 
and  of  the  Farmers  and  Planters  Bank.  In  his  religious  views  Mr. 
Eaton  is  a  Unitarian. 

Though  of  decided  political  opinions,  Mr.  Eaton  has  never  been 
an  active  politician.  On  some  special  occasions  he  has  been  identi- 
fied with  party  action,  but  has  never  sought  office,  being  disinclined 
by  temperament  to  the  excitement  of  public  life.  Always  in  favor 
of  upholding  the  constitutional  provision  as  to  slavery  within  the 
States,  he  was  never  an  admirer  of  that  system,  and  he  accordingly 
sympathized  in  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  its  extension,  and  he  did 
not  waver  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  when  he  con- 
sidered its  integrity  was  put  in  jieril. 

The  even  tenor  and  regular  routine  of  a  purely  commercial  career 
rarely  furnish  many  of  those  striking  incidents  and  salient  points 
which  add  interest  to  a  biography.  Business  demands  from  its 
followers  a  close  ol>servance  and  undivided  attention  as  the  condi- 
tions of  success,  and  the  ardor  of  the  pui-suit  often — perhaj^is  too 
often — becomes  so  absorbing  as  to  disqualify  them  for  other  occupa- 
tions and  legitimate  enjoyments.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Eaton's  life 
has  been  excei)tionally  fortunate,  and  he  has  been  able,  without 
detriment  to  his  more  urgent  affairs,  to  find  leisure  to  devote  to 
those  literary  pursuits  to  which  his  taste  has  always  inclined  him ; 
and  he  has,  moreover,  at  various  times,  enjoyed  the  plesisures  and 
advantages  of  foreign  travel,  including  a  winter's  residence  in  the 
Island  of  Madeira, — thus  agreeably  diversifying  a  life  otherwise 
unmarked  by  noteworthy  events.  At  the  present  time  ho  has 
withdrawn  from  an  active  participation  in  business  in  consequence 
of  impaired  health. 


JAMES  ISOM  FISHER. 


James  Isom  Fisher  was  born  in  Baltimore,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1798.  In  the  year  1815,  he  entered  the  counting-house  of  Messrs. 
R.  H.  &  "WiUiam  Douglass,  then  among  the  most  prominent  and 
respected  shipping  merchants  of  the  city.  After  the  death  of  the 
junior  partner,  in  1821,  the  business  was  continued  by  Mr.  Richard 
H.  Douglass,  with  whom  Mr.  Fisher  retained  his  connection,  and 
ultimately  formed  a  co-partnership  under  the  style  of  R.  H.  Doug- 
.  lass  &  Company.  From  the  dissolution  of  this  firm,  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Douglass,  in  1829,  Mr.  Fisher  carried  on  the  shipping  and  com- 
mission business,  in  his  own  name,  until  1854,  when  he  took  into 
partnership  with  him'  his  sons  Robert  A.  and  Richard  D.  Fisher, 
under  the  firm  of  James  I.  Fisher  &  Sons.  In  1863,  Mr.  Fisher 
retired  from  business,  and  the  house  now  bears  the  name  of  Fisher 
Brothers  &  Company,  and  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  "West  India 
trade. 

Forty-eight  years  of  active  business  life,  in  all  its  stages,  secured 
to  Mr.  Fisher  not  only  the  prosperity  and  leading  position  he  de- 
served, but  a  reputation,  justly  unsurpassed,  for  scrupulous  probity 
and  honor.  Educated  to  regard  his  calling  as  a  liberal  profession, 
he  sought  its  rewards  in  none  but  its  legitimate  pursuits,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  illustration  than  his  career,  of  the 
reasonable  certainty  with  which  success  may,  by  such  means,  be 
assured,  where  intelligence  and  integrity  are  combined  with  pru- 
dence, industry  and  system.  The  well-balanced  intellect  and  char- 
acter, so  efficient  and  so  fully  recognized  in  the  commercial  life  of 
Mr.  Fisher,  were  equally  conspicuous,  at  the  same  time,  in  all  his 
modest  and  exemplary  relations  to  society.  His  firmness  and  stead- 
festness  of  purpose  and  conviction  were  always  happily  tempered  by 
fairness  and  moderation  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  and 
opinions  of  others.  It  is  thus  that  the  rivalries  and  collisions  of  a 
long  and  busy  life  have  left  no  animosities  to  cloud  his  retirement, 
and  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  is  as  nearly  universal  and  un- 
qualified as  may  be,  among  men. 
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RICHARD  FULLER. 


The  Baptist  Church  in  Baltimore  has  counted  among  its  mem- 
bers some  of  our  most  eminent  citizens,  and  although  as  a  sect  it 
was  very  limited  in  the  early  history  of  the  city,  it  now  exhibits  a 
strong  and  rapidly  progressive  growth.  To  this  end  no  one  has 
contributed  so  materially  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller.  He  was  born  in 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  in  1808.  At  an  early  age  he  prepared 
for  college,  and  received  his  degree  at  Harvard  University  in  the 
class  of  1824,  although  he  left  college  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year. 
While  at  Cambridge,  he  was  distinguished  for  scholarship,  and  the 
versatility  of  talent  he  displayed.  On  his  return  to  his  native  State 
he  adopted  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  having  completed  liis 
studies  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  as 
required  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  He  at  once  entered  on  an  exten- 
sive practice  which  grew  so  rapidly  that,  at  the  third  term  of  the 
court  after  he  was  admitted,  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  to 
argue.  While  thus  engaged,  with  every  prospect  of  future  eminence 
OS  a  lawyer,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  illness,  during  which  his 
mind  was  much  exercised  on  the  subject  of  religion.  On  his  re- 
covery, he  decided  to  join  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  some  years 
later  was  converted  to  the  Baptist  persuasion.  Having  been  bap- 
tized, and  entering  ardently  into  the  communion  he  had  chosen,  he 
abandoned  his  legal  pursuits,  and  diligently  studied  theology  for  a 
year  in  his  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  was  then  ordained 
and  took  cliarge  of  the  Beaufort  Baptist  Church.  During  the  time 
that  he  had  charge  of  it,  he  extended  the  sphere  of  his  labors  be- 
yond his  own  parish,  and  as  a  missionary  displayed  great  zeal  in 
preaching  the  gospel  among  the  slaves.  In  1836  he  proceeded  to 
Europe,  spending  a  year  there  in  consequence  of  impaired  health, 
and  on  his  return  resumed  his  office  with  great  eftect. 

Since  1847,  Dr.  Fuller  has  resided  in  Baltimore,  taking  charge  of 
the  Seventh  Baptist  Church,  and  laboring  diligently  and  with 
marked  ability  and  success  in  building  up  the  sect  to  which  he  is 
devoted.    When  he  came  to  this  city  the  Baptists  were,  compared 
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with  other  religious  denominations,  very  few  in  numbers,  but  now 
ten  or  twelve  prosperous  churches  attest  the  growth  of  the  sect,  and 
Dr.  Fuller  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  influential  of  its  pastors. 
Honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  and 
Columbia  Colleges.  Dr.  Fuller  is  a  powerful  pulpit  orator  and  dis- 
putant. He  has  published  several  works:  his  principal  writings 
being  "  Correspondence  with  Bishop  England  concerning  the  Roman 
Chancery,"  "Correspondence  with  Dr.  Way  land  ou  Domestic 
Slavery ;"  "  Sermons ;"  "  Letters,"  &c.  He  is  also  noted  for  his  collo- 
quial powers,  and  wide  culture  of  mind.  The  society  of  which  Dr. 
Fuller  is  pa,stor  is  now  erecting  a  new  structure  on  the  corner  of 
Eutaw  and  Dolphin  streets,  facing  Eutaw  Square.  It  is  entirely 
built  of  white  marble,  with  a  lofty  pointed  spire  of  the  same 
material,  and  when  completed,  as  it  will  be  at  no  distant  day,  will 
present  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  church  edifices  in  the 
citv. 


I 


HORATIO  N.  GAMBRILL. 


Horatio  IN".  Gambrill,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Abigail  Gambrill, 
was  born  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  Maryland,  on  the  first  day  of 
December,  1810.  In  the  following  year  his  parents  removed  to 
Baltimore  county,  about  four  miles  from  the  city.  Here  he  received 
an  elementary  education  at  the  country  schools,  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  was  placed  by  his  father  as  an  appren- 
tice to  the  Savage  Manufacturing  Company  of  Maryland,  to  learn 
the  business  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  term  of  his  appren- 
ticeship endured  between  five  and  six  years ;  during  which  time  he 
was  constantly  and  industriously  employed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  business.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time, 
the  young  apprentice  was  employed  in  many  duties  which  would 
probably  be  looked  upon  by  many  young  men  of  the  present  day  as 
menial ;  but  which,  in  reality,  aided  no  little  in  fostering  habits  of 
industry  and  developing  self-reliance  and  independence  of  character. 
The  salary  he  received  at  this  time  was  about  $100  per  annum  for 
board  and  clothing. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  young  Gambrill  was  promoted  by  the  agent 
of  the  Company,  Mr.  Amos  A.  "Williams,  to  the  responsible  position 
of  overseer  of  the  spinning  department,  and  in  about  a  year  more 
received  further  promotion,  and  was  made  overseer  of  the  carding 
department,  the  most  important  branch  of  the  manufacture.  After 
occupying  this  situation  for  about  two  years,  he  left  the  employment 
of  the  Savage  Company,  taking  with  him  an  excellent  letter  of 
recommendation  from  their  agent. 

Mr.  Gambrill  then  visited  the  "West,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
up  his  residence  in  that  section,  but  after  a  short  absence  returned 
to  Maryland,  and  accepted  the  superintendence  of  the  old  Jericho 
Factory,  situated  on  the  Little  Gunpowder  Falls  in  Baltimore 
county.  In  the  year  1836  ho  resigned  this  position,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  David  Carroll,  commenced,  in  a  very  small  way,  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  yarns  at  a  place  called  Stony  Works,  near  the 
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city  of  Baltimore.  The  buildings  occupied  for  this  [nirposc  were 
those  afterwards  used  by  Micliao!  Hurley  as  an  ice  lioiise. 

An  incident  which  hapi>ened  to  him  at  this  period,  is  worthy  of 
record  as  exliil)iting  the  inde[K'.ndent  spirit  of  the  young  mainifae- 
turcr,  and  its  ready  appreciation  by  one  who  was  uo  ill  judge  of 
character.  One  day,  as  he  was  driving  a  one-horse  wagon,  sitting 
astride  a  round  bale  of  cotton  which  he  was  taking  to  his  factor}-, 
he  was  stojux-d  If}'  the  founder  of  a  prominent  commorfial  house  in 
Baltimore,  a  gentleman  still  living  at  an  advanced  age,  who  said  to 
him:  "  Don't  you  know,  young  man,  that  that  is  the  most  honorable 
position  you  can  occupy  ?''  Mr.  Gambrill  was  much  gratified  at 
being  thus  noticed  and  encouraged  by  one  so  much  his  senior  and  a 
leading  merchant ;  aud  to  this  day  he  never  fails  to  revert  to  it  with 
pleasure. 

In  the  small  business,  thus  commenced  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
his  old  employers,  the  Savage  Company,  who  furnished  all  the  requi- 
site m.icbiiicry  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  and  at  long  credit. 
The  last  of  the  notes  which  were  given  in  this  transaction  was 
paid  exactly  two  years  in  advance  of  its  maturity. 

After  continuing  this  business  with  encouraging  success  for  two 
years,  Mr.  Gamiirill  leased  from  the  trustees  of  Charles  T.  KUicott 
the  property  then  kinjwn  as  tiie  Old  Wiiitelutli  FIo\iring  Mill,  on 
Jones's  Falls,  and,  in  connection  with  others,  built  the  Whitehall 
Cotton  Factory,  where  in  1839  they  commenced,  with  tive  looms, 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  duck  for  sails.  In  1842  they  purchased 
the  AVondberry  pro[ierty  from  Messrs.  Collins  and  Pettigrew  of 
^Tortb  Carolina,  and  in  the  following  year  built  the  Woodberry  Fac- 
tory f(ir  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture  on  a  more 
extensive  scale. 

In  1845  he  doubled  the  prodiieing  capacity  of  this  factory,  and 
the  water  power  proving  iii^^tilHeieut,  steam  was  introduced  in  the 
following  year.  In  1847,  in  connection  with  other  {larties,  Mr.  Gam- 
brill  purchased  from  Hugh  .Jenkins,  the  Laurel  Mill  on  Jones's 
Falls,  and  soon  after  built  the  Mount  Vernon  Mill,  No.  1,  converting, 
later,  the  old  flouring  mill  into  a  cotton  factory. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Gambrill,  with  others,  purchased  tlie  AVashiiigtou 
Factory  on  the  same  stream,  and  proceeded  to  rebuild  and  enlarge 
the  establishment,  in  which  he  put  in  operation  52  looms  and  .5,-500 
spindles  for  the  manufacture  of  the  lighter  numbers  of  cotton  duck. 
In  the  next  year  the  Whitehall  Factory  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
upon  its  site  was  erected  the  Clipper  Mill,  a  one-storied  building, 
600  feet  in  length  aud  50  feet  wide,  with  such  expedition  that  the 
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machinery  commenced  running  in  less  than  six  months  from  the 
day  of  the  fire. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  Clipper  Mill,  Mr.  Gambrill 
built  the  Park  Mill  at  Woodbcrry,  where  he  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  netting  for  seines  on  the  machinery  invented  and  patented 
by  the  late  John  McMullen  of  Baltimore. 

Both  branches  of  manufacture  continued  to  increase  until  the 
year  I860,  when  Mr.  Gambrill  sold  out  his  entire  interest  to  his 
partner,  Wm.  E.  Hooper,  and  commenced  building  the  Druid  Mill, 
at  present  the  largest  manufacturing  establishment  in  Maryland. 
This  mill  was  put  in  operatiou  in  April,  1866,  and  has  now  running 
eight  lappers,  sixty-six  carding  engines,  eight  thousand  spindles,  and 
one  hundred  duck  looms,  consuming  twenty  bales  of  cotton  daily, 
and  turning  out  goods  worth,  at  present  prices,  $55,000  jier  month, 
most  of  which  are  sold  in  Philadelphia,  K'ew  York,  and  Boston. 
The  establishment  and  machinery  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $470,000, 
and  gives  employment  to  three  hundred  persons. 

Before  the  Old  AV^hitehall  Factory,  previously  mentioned,  was 
built,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  cotton  duck  used  in  this  country  was 
manufactured  by  the  Passaic  and  Phojnix  mills  in  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  prices  charged  by  those  establishments  greatly  hin- 
dered the  extension  of  the  trade ;  but  soon  after  the  ojxjrations  of 
the  Whitehall  Factory  jilaccd  an  equally  good  article  in  the  market 
at  a  much  lower  price,  the  Maryland  goods  found  such  extensive 
favor  as  to  almost  entirely  drive  from  the  market  the  productions  of 
the  Russian  and  English  looms,  from  which  the  mercantile  marine 
of  the  country  had  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  supplied.  This 
continued  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1861,  when 
the  price  of  the  raw  material  rose  so  high  as  greatly  to  check  the 
manufacture  and  bring  the  foreign  goods  into  the  market  again.  In 
1866  cotton  fell  to  about  forty  cents,  when  the  manufacture  and 
consumption  of  cotton  duck  revived,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
domestic  article  has  again  nearly  driven  tlie  foreign  from  the  market. 
The  Passaic  and  I'hcenix  mills  have  also  ceased  producing  this  de- 
scription of  goods,  being  unable  to  compete  with  the  Baltimore 
manufacturers  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston. 
Large  quantities  of  these  goods  are  also  exported  to  the  British  Pro- 
vinces, and  to  South  America,  and  they  find  considerable  sale  in  the 
markets  of  Liverpool  and  London. 

All  this  trade  is  supplied  by  the  mills  on  Jones's  Falls;  the 
demand  in  Baltimore  amounting  to  about  $100,000  yearly,  and  for 
the  eastern  cities  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.    The  annual 
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consumption  of  cotton  by  these  mills  is  about  24,000  bales,  or 
10,800,000  pounds,  which  at  the  present  price  of  sixteen  cents, 
amounts  to  $1,728,000,  from  which  the  goods  produced  reach  a 
value  of  not  less  than  $2,500,000.  The  exjieudituro  for  labor  In 
the  factories  alone  is  about  $300,000  f>er  annum. 

This  business,  now  so  extensive  and  valuable  to  the  city  of  Balti- 
more is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  five  looms  started  in  the  old 
Whiteliall  Factory,  in  the  year  1839.  Although  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Gambrill's  business  life,  other  persons  were  associated 
with  him,  yet  to  his  industry  and  perseverance  is  mainly  due  these 
great  results.  Brief  as  this  memoir  is,  we  know  of  none  which  con- 
tains a  more  valuable  lesson  to  young  men  entering  business  life,  of 
what  results  may  be  obtained  bj'^  diligent  devotion  to  their  business, 
by  freedom  from  that  foolish  jiride  which  contemns  honest  manual 
labor  as  unworthy  drudgery,  by  that  ennobling  self-reliance  which 
springs  from  thorougli  knowledge ;  by  enterprise,  courageous,  but 
not  rash,  and  by  integrity  which  no  temptation  can  make  swerve 
from  the  right. 

During  the  early  jjcriod  of  his  business,  several  very  advantageous 
offers  were  made  to  Mr.  Gambrill  to  leave  Maryland,  and  ])rosecute 
his  manufacture  in  Massachusetts.  A  capital  of  $200,000  was 
ottered  for  this  purpose ;  but  after  duly  weighing  the  proposals,  he 
preferred  to  renuiin  in  his  native  State. 

Soon  after  the  building  of  the  Woodberry  Factory  in  1843,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  church  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  oiwratives,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  otlier  persons  in 
the  neighborliood.  Measures  were  accordingly  taken  by  Mr.  Gam- 
brill,  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  very  neat  church,  which 
■was  used  as  a  place  of  worship  from  that  time  until  the  year  1867. 
At  this  time,  it  having  become  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  its 
purposes,  it  was  removed  to  give  place  to  the  large  and  elegant 
edifice  just  completed  on  the  old  site.  The  old  church  was  mainly 
built  ]>y  Mr.  Gambrill  and  his  business  associates,  and  was  for 
several  years  used  as  a  place  of  worship  for  all  denominations  of 
Christians.  It  was  finally  presentetl,  together  with  the  lot  of 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  to  the  Methoilist  Episcopal  Church. 

Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  the  free  school  system  in  Balti- 
more county,  Mr.  Gambrill,  in  connection  with  his  business  asso- 
ciates, opened  a  school  at  Woodberry,  and  employing  a  teacher, 
gave  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  children  of  parents  in  their 
employ,  and  to  such  other  children  in  the  neighborhood  as  chose  to 
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avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  This  school  was  continued 
until  the  inauguration  of  the  free  school  system  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Gamhrill,  for  twenty  years  of  his  life,  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  Sunday  School  cause,  and,  in  connection  with  his  personal 
friend,  the  late  Rev.  E.  Y.  Reese,  did  much  toward  building  up  the 
Sunday  School  at  "VVoodberiy,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous Sabbath  Schools  to  be  found  in  this  county. 

"We  cannot  forbear  mentioning  an  instance  of  his  kindness  to 
those  who  faithfully  serve  him. 

Surely  nothing  would  so  reconcile  (and  prevent  the  many  con- 
flicts of)  labor  and  capital,  and  stimulate  emulation  and  mutual 
interest,  as  appreciative  notice,  and  judicious  reward  to  capable  and 
worthy  men.  In  1860,  the  mill  of  the  Savage  Manufacturing  Co., 
in  which  Mr.  Gamhrill  served  his  apprenticeship,  was  sold.  Subse- 
quently, Mr.  Gamhrill  acquired  one-half  interest  in  the  mill,  and 
disposed  of  it  to  Messrs.  Donaldson  &  Burgee,  the  deserving  super- 
intendents of  the  "  Clipper"  and  the  "  Washington"  Mills.  The 
terms  were  so  generous  and  unexampled,  that  both  gentlemen 
achieved  a  brilliant  pecuniary  success,  and  gratefully  bore  testimony 
to  the  liberality  and  favor  of  their  employer. 

In  connection  with  another  party,  now  deceased,  several  valuable 
improvements  in  machinery  have  been  invented  by  Mr.  Gamhrill ; 
among  others,  a  self-stripping  cotton  card,  the  right  of  which  he 
sold  in  England  for  $66,000,  and  from  which  he  receives,  in  the 
United  States,  an  annual  royalty  of  $4,000. 

Mr.  Gamhrill  is  now  sixty  years  of  age ;  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
excellent  health,  and  still  in  the  prime  vigor  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  faculties.  He  continues,  in  association  with  two  of  his  sons 
and  Henry  C.  Tudor,  the  prosecution  of  his  large  and  pros- 
perous business.  He  has  embarked  in  no  enterprise  or  speculation 
outside  of  his  legitimate  occupation,  the  cotton  manufacture,  to 
which  his  energies  are  still  devoted,  and  which  now  yields  him,  in 
an  ample  income,  the  well  earned  reward  of  his  active  life. 
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JOHN  W.  GARRETT. 


John  TV.  Garrett,  the  Pi-esident  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  waa  born  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  on  July  Slst, 
1820.  lie  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Robert  J3arrett,  a  wealthy 
merchant,  largely  engaged  in  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  who, 
throughout  a  long  life,  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens  for 
his  intelligence,  enterprise  and  purity  of  character. 

John  W.  Garrett  was  educated  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  until 
his  removal  to  Lafayette  College,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  completed  his  studies.  On  his  return  home,  he  entered 
his  father's  counting  room,  and  became  a  partner  with  his  father 
and  elder  brother,  Henry  S.  Garrett,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen 
years,  in  the  firm  of  Robert  Garrett  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Robert  Garrett  knew,  thoroughly,  the  unlimited  resources  and 
production  of  the  Western  States,  and  understood  the  geogra[)hical 
advantages  which  Baltimore  enjoyed  as  their  market  and  place  of 
supply,  lie  therefore  spared  no  pains  in  cultivating  close  relations 
between  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  the  communities  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  gave  a  zealous  support  to  the  projects  for 
opening  those  communications  by  canal  and  railway,  which  were 
required  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  jwpulation  of  the  States 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  river. 

His  sons,  Henry  S.  Garrett  and  John  "W.  Garrett,  shared  the 
opinions  of  their  father,  and,  when  they  entered  into  business  with 
him,  devoted  themselves  to  the  same  great  objects,  while,  by  their 
energy,  they  enlarged  the  scojkj  of  the  business  of  the  firm  of  Robert 
Garrett  &  Sons.  The  house  became  the  active  correspondents  and 
representatives  of  George  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  of  other 
well  known  European  firms,  as  well  as  of  many  leading  mercantile 
firms,  in  the  "Western  States,  and  held  a  leading  position  in  the 
commerce  of  the  city. 

While  thus  engaged  in  active  commercial  life,  Mr.  John  W. 
Garrett  was  a  close  observer  of  the  progress  of  the  construction  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  This  work,  although  nominally 
18 
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opened  to  Wheeling,  in  1852,  rcinainod  cnibarrasficd  and  practifully 
inefteotive  to  as  late  a  period  as  1856.  Mr.  Garrett,  altliough 
solicited  to  take  i«rt  in  its  aflaii-s  at  an  earlier  day,  declined  to 
particijiate  in  the  contests  in  which  the  Company  was  engaged, 
nntil  1857,  wlien  he  was  induced  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Stock- 
holders, which  had  been  called  to  consider  its  ailaire.  lie  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions  which  arose  at  that  meeting.  lie 
maintained  that,  altliough  the  stock  of  the  Couijiany  was  owned  in 
jiart  hy  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  in  part  hy  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
as  well  as  l)y  individual  citizens,  yet  the  nature  of  the  ownership  of 
each  proprietor  was  the  same  ;  that  each  was  alike  interested  in  the 
profitable  management  of  the  Company,  and  that  a  similar  obligu-. 
tiou  was  devolved  uiK)n  the  representatives  of  each  class  of  projtri- 
etoi"8.  He  insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Board  of  Directoi's, 
hy  whatsoever  constitHency  its  menilM?ra  were  elected,  to  employ  to 
the  best  and  most  profitable  a<lvantage  the  property  connnittc<l  to 
its  charge;  to  maintain  a  just  proportion  lH;tween  the  exixMises  and 
revenues  of  the  Company,  and  to  practice  tlie  exact  and  rigid 
economy,  in  dealing  with  its  property,  which  anyjnst  and  intelligent 
agent  would  employ  in  managing  property  belonging  to  himself. 

These  opinions  were  embodied  in  resnliitions  which  were  adoptetl 
by  the  stockholdcy's'  meeting  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  fnrni 
the  ground  work  of  that  policy  which  has,  after  a  struggle  of  thir- 
teen yeai-s,  made  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  an 
unrivalled  example  of  successful  management. 

In  October,  1857,  the  stockholders  of  the  Company,  being  di-ter- 
miiied  to  give,  if  possible,  cil'ect  to  the  resolutions  whicli  they  had 
8dopte<l,  refineste<l  Mr.  John  W.  Garrett  to  accept  the  office  of 
Director  in  theComi>any.  He  did  not  shrink  from  the  performance 
of  the  laborious  duty,  which  he  had  foreseen  would  devolve  upon 
those  who  undertook  to  reform  tbe  management  of  the  Company 
and  to  conduct  it  solely  as  an  industrial  enteryirise. 

The  embarrassment  in  whii'h  the  Company  was  involved  was  of  the 
most  serious  character;  and, although  it  bad  arisen  accidentally, was 
difficult  to  remedy.  When  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  ineorpoi-ated,  in  the  year  1^27,  it  was  believed  that  the 
sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  would  sutliee  to  construct  and  e([uip 
the  line  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  river.  This  sum,  therefore, 
was  assumed  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  the  ratio  of  representation 
in  the  Board  of  Direction  ought  to  be  ct>niputed.  The  Legislature, 
with  great  wisdom,  provide<l  a  scale  of  representation  which  gave 
the  management  of   tlie   road    to    the    individual    stockholders, 
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although  they  were  authorized  to  subscribe  to  one-half  part  only  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Company.  2fo  party  considerations  in- 
ducetl  the  State  to  grant  the  charter  authorizing  the  construction 
of  the  road,  and  it  was  wisely  determined  to  place  the  management 
of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  personally  and  per- 
manently interested  in  its  productiveness,  rather  than  commit  it  to 
the  control  of  the  rapidly-changing  representatives  of  a  political 
body.  But,  unhappily,  the  estimates  made  of  the  real  cost  of  the 
road  were  not  well  founded,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  a  large 
increase  of  the  capital  stock  was  necessary  to  the  comi>lction  of  the 
work.  The  stockholders  of  the  Company  were  unwilling  to  sacri- 
fice the  large  suras  of  money  which  they  had  already  invested ;  the 
public  clamored  for  the  completion  of  the  road ;  the  Legislature, 
less  wise  or  less  liberal  than  tlie  body  by  which  the  charter  had 
been  granted,  in  giving  new  aid,  and  in  authorizing  it  to  be  given 
by  the  City  of  Baltimore,  insisted  upon  increased  representation 
for  the  State  and  City  ;  whilst  the  friends  of  the  railroad  company 
omitted  to  reserve  any  riglit  to  increased  representation  to  the 
individual  stockholdei's  wlio  might  agree  to  increase  in  er^ual  or 
greater  ratio  their  ownersliip  in  the  stock  of  the  (/onii)any.  The 
result  was  that,  although  the  new  stock  subscribed  for  by  the  State 
and  the  aid  aftbrdcd  by  the  City  of  Baltimore  were  insufficient  to 
complete  the  road,  and  means  were  provided  by  the  individual 
stockholders,  thus  making  them  tlie  owners  of  the  majority  in 
value  of  the  whole  stock  in  the  Company,  yet  they  were,  in  fact, 
represented  only  by  a  minority  in  the  Board  of  Direction — the 
State  and  City  having,  together,  in  the  year  1857,  eighteen  Direc- 
tors, while  the  individual  Stockholdei-s,  owning  a  majority  of  the 
stock,  could  be  represented  only  by  twelve  Directors. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  condition  of  affiiirs  were  manifest  when  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  City  of  Baltimore  were  agreed  in  politi- 
cal opinion.  A  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  became,  of  course, 
a  part  of  a  compact  political  organization,  which  could,  at  its  plea- 
sure, control  the  management  of  tlie  Company.  When  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  City  of  Baltimore  disjigreed  in  political  opinion, 
the  plurality  of  votes  in  the  Board  remained  with  the  representa- 
tives of  individual  stockholder ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  unable 
to  adopt  or  maintain  ixwj  policy,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
political  directors,  appointed  by  the  State  or  city,  or  without  the  aid 
of  so  many  individual  membci-s  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  dele- 
gations as  would  give  a  majority  of  votes  to  the  directors  i*epresent- 
ing  the  stockholders. 
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Tliose  who  are  familinr  with  tlie  historr  of  internal  improTement 
corporations  iu  this  country  can  be  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  this  circumstance,  if  no  others  had  existed,  when 
Mr.  Garrett  became  a  member  of  tlie  Board  of  Directors  in  1857. 
The  corporation  was  in  hourly  danger  of  becoming  one  of  the  prizes 
of  the  political  arena.  Its  resources,  though  undeveloped,  were 
large-,  its  revenues,  though  meagrc  in  comparison  with  their  present 
amount,  were  far  givater  than  those  of  any  other  corporation  in  the 
State,  the  patronage  of  the  company  was  very  great,  and  a  large 
inimber  of  men  in  the  city  of  lialtimore  and  in  the  western  coun- 
ties were  in  its  employment.  It  was,  as  has  been  sliown,  pmctically 
subject  to  politioat  control.  ■• 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  eseapi-d  the  ruin,  which  political  management  would  have 
brought  upon  it,  because  of  the  self-<lenial  jiracticed  by  any  one  of 
the  jwilitical  j)artie8,  which  elected  the  majorities  of  its  Directora, 
Each  party,  as  it  rose  and  fell  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  endeavored 
to  obtain  control  of  the  Company,  but  each  was  foiled  by  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  some  of  the  political  members  of  the  Board,  who 
deemed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  prevent  the  subordination  of  the  Com- 
pany to  jKilitical  rule. 

Mr.  Garrett,  however,  plainly  (lerceiveil  that  the  Company  could 
not  always  reckon  upon  escaping  from  this  danger;  and  therefore, 
from  an  early  day,  after  his  election  as  a  Director,  he  consitlereil  the 
necessity  of  taking  such  measures  as  would  rescue  the  Company 
from  the  imixniding  iieril,  and  save  the  property  of  the  State,  city 
and  individuals  alike  from  great  depreciation  and  loss. 

In  the  autumn  of  1858,  the  measures  shadowed  b»rth  in  the  address 
and  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Garrett,  became  the  subject  of  earnest 
and  excited  discussion  in  the  Board  of  Directoi-s.  Four  of  the 
Directors,  representing  the  State  and  city,  having  declared  their 
adherence  to  the  new  policy,  Mr.  Johns  Hopkins  nominated  Mr. 
Garrett  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Company,  and  the  controversy 
ended  by  his  election  to  that  office. 

Tlie  jiractical  wisdom  of  the  jjolicy  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Grarrett, 
was  shown  at  the  close  of  his  tii-st  year  of  office.  Although,  owing 
to  a  depression  in  commercial  transactions,  the  gross  receijrts  of  the 
Comiiany  were  in  1859,  the  first  fiscal  year  of  liis  adruinistration, 
less  by  $272,903  50  than  in  1858,  the  increase  in  the  aggregate 
comparative  net  gains  of  the  Com[iany — the  result  of  his  wise 
economy  and  careful  suiKTvision — was  $725,325  10.  These  greatly 
increased  earnings  so  improved  the  financial  condition  of  the  Com- 
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pany,  that  a  semi-annual  dividend  was  declared  in  the  Spring  of 

1859,  which  was  the  first  of  that  series  of  regular  dividends,  which 
has  been  maintained  since  that  period. 

In  1860,  the  second  year  of  his  administration,  the  results  were 
still  more  remarkable.  The  gross  earnings  were  $3,922,202  94,  an 
increase  of  $.303,584  49  over  the  preceding  year,  and  of  $65,715  15 
over  the  fiscal  year  of  1858.  Notwithstanding  this  limited  improve- 
ment in  the  general  traffic,  the  increase  of  net  profits  on  the  Main 
Stem  amounted  to  §980,300  83.  The  Board  announced  in  its  annual 
report  of  that  3'ear,  that  all  purchases  had  been  made  for  cash,  and 
that  the  Company  was  entirely  free  from  floating  debt.  The  general 
economical  management  of  the  business  and  finances  of  the  Com- 
pany resulted  in  an  aggregate  of  profits  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
$1,834,569  25,  which  showed  a  net  gain  of  more  than  18  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  stock.  During  this  year  the  extra  dividend  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  surplus  fund,  which  had  been  declared  on  the  lJ7th  of 
December,  1856,  was  finally  decided  to  be  legal  and  valid,  and  the 
interest,  which  had  accumulated  uix)n  this  dividend,  whilst  it  was 
in  litigation,  viz.  from  the  Ist  of  June,  1857,  to  the  Ist  of  June, 

1860,  $545,950  80,  was  paid  from  the  earnings  of  the  Company. 

On  the  17th  of  Novemljer,  1858,  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Garrett 
became  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  the 
market  price  of  its  stock  was  $57,  and  of  the  extra  dividend, 
(amounting  to  $3,033,060,  and  then  in  litigation,)  $10  for  each  $100 
thereof,  making  the  actual  average  market  rate  at  that  date.  $46 
per  share  for  the  capital  stock  on  the  aggregate  basis  subsequently 
established.  The  extra  dividend  was  declared  in  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness, which  bore  interest  at  six  jier  cent.,  until  converted  into 
the  stock  of  the  (Company  on  the  1st  of  June,  1862.* 

K"o  other  proofs  were  needed  to  confirm  the  views  of  the  new 
President.  The  path  of  success  being  now  clearly  marked  out,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  providing  against  those  partisan 
attempts,  which  in  the  existing  organization  of  the  road,  always 
threatened  to  endanger  its  profitable  usefulness. 

When  we  consider  that  all  men  are  to-day  agreed  that  it  is  wise 
to  sejjarate  works  of  internal  improvement  from  political  control, 
and  that  it  is  an  especial  cause  of  public  thankfulness  that  this  Cor- 
poration has  been  withdrawn,  to  a  large  extent,  from  such  influences, 
it  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  opposition  made  from  1858  to  1864 
to  the  proiX)sition  that  the  several  classes  of  stockholdera  in  the 

•  The  present  price  of  the  stock,  as  thus  augmetAed,  is  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  per  shaie. 
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Coiniiaiij-  shoulil  be  allowed  to  exercise  an  influence  in  its  manage- 
ment proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  interests  in  the 
piT>pt'rt\-.  The  motives  to  that  ojt|io.sition  were,  however,  not  wholly 
politieal,  hut  arose  jiartly  from  ditt'i-'reiit  impulses.  From  whatever 
cause  it  sprang,  it  was  strong  enough  to  resist,  year  after  year, 
the  ealm  ami  disjiassionate  request  of  the  Company  that  some 
mode  might  he  devised  by  wliii-h  the  iniix?nding  evil  of  political 
control  could  cei"taiuly  l)e  avoided.  No  remedy  was  devised  for 
the  evil  until  18tU,  when  the  State,  by  authorizing  its  financial  offi- 
cers to  exolijtiige  the  stxiclc  owned  by  it  in  the  C<uiii)auy  in  a  certain 
order  and  with  partii.:ular  exceptions,  necessarily  proviiled  for  the 
relinquishment  of  a  portion  of  its  control.  This  provision  again 
engrafted  u[ion  the  Constitution  of  18fi7,  finally  secured  the  stability 
of  the  Company  as  a  purely-  industrial  enterprise. 

These  changes  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  and  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Ualfimore  and  Ohio  Rjiilmad  Company  to  the  State, 
have  been  the  mai'kcd  iuerdents  in  the  history  of  the  Corjiorution. 
The  work  of  bringing  them  about  forms  a  sigtud  labor  and  success  in 
the  official  life  of  President  Garrett.  The  individual  stoekliolders 
of  the  Conqiany  do  not  even  yet  exercise  a  power  au<l  influence  in 
anywise  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  interest  owned  by  them  in 
the  Comjjany;  but  they  liold,  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  energy  and 
success  with  which  Mr.  Garrett  has  upheld  their  rightful  claims, 
authority  enough  to  protet-t  the  Company  against  the  dangers  which 
had  piwiously  beset  its  ]>ath.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Garrett  has 
never  f  iled  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  and  efficient  support  which 
he  has  received  from  the  stockholiler  directors,  or  to  recognize  the 
coniidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  great  majority  of  those  represent- 
ing the  State  an<l  city,  in  his  long  official  career. 

Wliile  engaged  in  this  great  struggle  to  maintain  the  stability  of 
the  Company  as  a  purely  industrial  enterprise,  Mr.  Garrett  was  not 
neglectful  of  other  questions  which  deeply' concerned  its  interests. 
He  never  forgot  the  maxims  which  he  had  inculcated  upon  tlie 
stocklioldei-s  when  he  first  took  part  in  their  deliberations.  lie 
maintained  always  the  opinion  that  the  success  of  every  railroad 
company  was  assured  if  its  business  concerns  were  managed  witli 
strict  care,  skill  an<l  integrity.  lie  therefore  held  every  officer  an<l 
every  emplo^-ee  of  the  Gomimny  to  a  strict  accoimtability,  and  ex- 
acteil  from  each  a  rigid  economy  in  the  disburscnu^nt  of  the  funds 
of  the  Corporation,  lie  insisted  uii<»n  an  aiiq»lc  equipment  of  the 
road,  upon  completeness^  in  the  workshojjs  of  the  Com[jan3',  uj>on 
the  construction  of  extensive  buildings  to  meet  the  varied  wants  of 
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the  Corjvinition,  and  iqioii  the  mlojition  of  every  Improvement 
whicli  would  facilitate  tlic  transi)ortation  of  freight  and  asr^ure  the 
comfort  of  the  passenger. 

This  sytem  of  management  waa  in  full  force  and  activity  when 
the  ereat  civil  war  commenced,  iu  A[>ril,  1861.  The  location  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  waa  apparently  aa  unfortunate  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  From  Baltimore  to  the  Potomac  river, 
ue<ar  Harjier's  P'erry,  it  was  located  within  the  State  of  Maryland. 
From  lLar})er's  Vorry  to  a  point  not  far  from  Cumberland,  in  Mary- 
land, it  tniversod  the  State  of  Virginia.  From  thence  it  crossed 
the  mountain  rpgion  of  Maryland;  and  again  entering  the  State  of 
Virginia,  cro8se<l  that  State  to  Wheeling,  while  its  branch  road, 
diverging  at  Grafton,  ran  thence  one  hundred  and  four  miles  to 
Park<'i*sburg,  on  the  Ohio  river. 

Tiie  line  of  road,  therefore,  skirted  the  territory  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  chief  route  of  armies  throughout  the  war.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance  the  line  was  broken  many  times,  as  arjnics 
advancc<l  ami  retreated,  or  aa  forays  were  made  or  repulsecL  The 
effect  of  each  IjreakiTig  of  the  line  waa  to  convert  the  mad,  appar- 
ently, into  isolated  and  separate  fragments.  But  such  wa«  the 
wonderful  energy  shown  by  President  Garrett,  and  infused  into  the 
skilful,  and  discijilincel  men  under  his  control,  that  the  practical 
utility  of  the  road  was  never  lost.  When  such  disasters  occurred, 
they  had  been  so  far  foreseen  and  provided  for,  that  each  severed 
section  of  the  mad  seemed  to  l)e  possessed  of  its  own  organization 
and  ec^uipment,  and  able  to  do  the  enormous  militarj-  business  en- 
trnstoil  to  it,  as  j>erfect]y  as  if  the  whole  road  had  remained  entire. 
No  incident  of  the  war — no  personal,  public  or  local  excitement — 
interfered  witli  the  oyierations  of  the  road,  when  there  was  any 
possibility  of  conducting  them  as  usual.  Tlie  President,  cheer- 
fully sustained  by  the  majority  of  his  Board,  remembered  that  he 
was  resi>onsible,  primarily,  for  the  safety  of  the  great  property  which 
had  been  committed  to  his  charge,  and  he  administered  it  in  strict 
Bubordimitiou  to  those  princijiles  which  he  had  prescribed  as  jiroper 
for  the  government  of  the  Company  at  the  stoekliol<lei's'  meeting 
held  in  1857,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Company,  under  the  lead  of  its 
President,  entered  ujion  a  yet  more  active  cai-eer  of  usefulness. 
The  Parkereburg  Branch  Railroad  waa  put  in  thorough  oalcr  and 
its  twenty-three  tunnels  solidly  walled  and  aroherl,  at  a  cost  of  one 
and  a  half  millinus  nf  dollars.  The  Washington  County  Branch 
R&ilroad,  from  Knoxvilie  to  Ilagerstown,  was  built;   the  Central 
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Ohio  Division,  from  tlie  Oliio  river  to  Columbus,  was  rcorijaiiizod, 
and  a  brancli  roarl  provided  from  Newark  on  the  Centnd  Ohio  Uoad, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles,  to  Sandusky,  on  Lake 
Eric.  The  line  of  the  Marietta  and  Oinoiiinati  Railroad,  worked  in 
connection  with  the  liultiTiiore  and  Ohio  Road,  was  ijiipnived;  the 
Metrojiolitan  Branch  Road,  from  the  Point  of  Rocks  on  the  main  line 
to  the  city  of  Washington,  was  jdacrd  under  construction  ;  the  build- 
ing of  one  great  iron  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  at  Parkersburg,  and 
of  another  over  the  same  river  at  Bcllaire,  was  eomnicncetl ;  and  a 
provision  of  means  was  made  to  complete  fully,  within  a  brief  period, 
the  railroad  extending  from  Pittsburgh,  through  (.'oiniellsville,  to 
Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  where  it  will  connect  with  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  In  addition  to  these  undertakings, 
arrangements  were  also  organized  to  open  more  direct  cmiimunica- 
tions,  through  tlie  Valley  of  Virginia,  between  the  City  of  Baltimore 
and  tlie  Southwestern  States.  These  improvements  and  changes,  so 
far  a.s  compli'ted,  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  aggregate  receipts 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Ctniipany  from  the  sum  of 
$4,301,009  27,  receive<l  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30th, 
IS.^ll^,  to  the  sum  of  810,840,370  48,  received  during  the  tiscal  year 
ended  September  30th,  1870.  After  the  paynieut  of  all  interest  and 
dividends  on  capital  invested  in  the  road  and  its  branches,  the  Com- 
pany is  possessed  of  surplus  protits  amounting  to  §21,375,050  73, 
which  are  undivided,  and  rej^resented  by  its  proprietorship  of 
branch  and  connecting  roads  and  other  profX-Tty.  Thus  tlie  enor- 
mous sum  of  $19,355,835  GG  of  net  earnings  has  hcen  accumulated 
and  invested  in  works  adding  largely  t(»  the  usefulness  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  during  the  administmtion 
of  President  Garrett. 

In  addition  to  tlie  development  of  the  railway  enterprises,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  here  made,  Mr.  GariV'tt  has  of  late  j'ears 
steadily  directed  the  attention  of  his  Corapiuy  to  the  j^ropriety  of 
orgsxnizing  steam  lines  of  comnumieation  between  the  chief  jjorts  of 
Europe  and  the  harbor  of  Baltimore.  The  Board  over  which  he 
presides  has  already,  by  an  armngement  with  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Steam  Ship  Company,  seeureti  a  senu-monthly  line  of  tirst 
class  steamers  between  Bremen,  Southamj>ton  and  Baltimore,  and 
measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  a  similar  line  of  stcamera 
between  Liverpool  and  Baltimore.  There  can  bo  no  question,  that 
the  opening  of  such  lines  of  steam  communication  from  Baltimore 
to  Liver]>ool,  Havre,  Bivmen  and  Rotterdam,  woulil  ih»  much  to 
increase  the  trade,  and  to  add  to  the  general  prosperity  of  Baltimore. 
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Its  neighborhood  to  the  cotton  and  tobacco  growing  sections  of  the 
TJnited  States,  the  shorter  lines  of  railway,  connecting  it  with  the 
South,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  the  Southwest,  and  with  Chicago 
and  the  Northwest,  and  its  cheaper  fuel,  give  it  advantages  with 
which  no  other  city  on  the  Atlantic  coast  can  profitably  com- 
pete. It  is  very  fortunate  for  that  community,  that  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Comjiany,  has  been  willing  and  able  to  undertake 
the  partial  support  of  such  lines  of  ocean  travel  and  traffic.  It  is  no 
less  fortunate  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  keenly  alive 
to  the  imjx)rtance  of  exerting  every  power  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
their  chief  commercial  city,  agree  thoroughly  with  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  Lord  Stanley,  now  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  was  Chairman  in  1864.  That  Committee,  when  the  subject 
of  the  steamboat  powers  of  railway  companies  was  under  consider- 
ation, did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  the  expediency  of  i)ermitting 
railway  companies  to  carry  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land  ;  and  English 
railway  companies  are  now  largely  engaged  in  subordinating  ocean 
traffic  and  travel,  to  the  uses  and  developments  of  their  home  com- 
panies and  home  ports. 

These  great  results  enuring,  year  by  year,  most  advantageously  to 
the  interest  and  prosjwrity  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  have  contented  both ;  and,  fully  satisfied  with  the 
practical  working  of  the  policy,  which  Mr.  Garrett  inaugurated, 
under  so  many  difficulties,  the  great  majority  of  the  rei)resentative8 
of  both  constituencies,  Lave  united,  year  after  year,  in  soliciting  him 
to  remain  in  the  occupation  of  the  Presidency. 

In  concluding  this  notice,  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  mention  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Garrett  has  not  hesitated  to  apply  his  rules  of 
economical  administration  to  himself,  in  his  official  relations  to  the 
Company.  He  believed  that  example  taught  a  better  lesson  than 
precept.  After  he  became  President,  and  gave  his  time  so  largely  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Board  of  Direction,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
increased  his  salary  from  $4,000  a  year,  which  was  the  rate  when 
he  took  office,  to  $10,000  a  year.  This  increase  of  salary  he 
declined.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he  should 
refuse  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  presidencies  of  other  railway  com- 
panies, though  accompanied — one  by  the  proposition  of  a  salary  of 
$30,000  per  year,  and  one  by  a  proposal  of  a  salary  of  $50,000  per 
year.  He  has  been  content,  apparently,  to  abide  with  those  among 
whom  his  life  began.  He  certainly  could  propose  to  himself,  no  aim 
or  puriK)se,  more  useful  than  the  complete  and  successful  develop- 
ment of  that  entire  system  of  Maryland  Railways,  with  which  his 
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name  Las  been  and  must  remain  inseparably  associated.  Mr. 
Garrett  continues  to  occupy  the  office  of  President  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Eailroad  Company,  and  is  also  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Robert  Garrett  &  Sons,  doing  business  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
Robert  Garrett,  his  father,  died  greatly  respected,  in  1857 ;  and 
Henry  S.  Garrett,  his  elder  brother,  died  equally  esteemed  and 
lamented,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  1867.  The  two  sons  of  Mr.  John 
"VV.  Garrett,  Robert  Garrett  and  Thomas  Harrison  Garrett,  are  now 
with  their  father,  the  only  members  of  the  firm.  The  house,  in  its 
commercial  relations,  maintains  the  unspotted  reputation  which  has 
always  distinguished  it,  and  continues  as  it  has  always,  to  promote 
every  railway,  steamship  or  other  enterprise,  which  could  add  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  town,  as  well  as  to  promote  those 
other  objects  of  public  charity,  recreation,  or  instruction,  which 
excite  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Baltimore. 


JAMES  SULLIVAN  GARY. 


James  Sullivan  Gary,  born  at  Mcdway,  Massachusetts,  on  No- 
vember 15th,  1808,  was  descended  from  John  Gary,  who  with  his 
brother  James,  emigrated  from  Lancashire,  England  in  1712,  and 
settled  in  this  country ;  James  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  and 
John  in  Ifew  Hamsphire. 

Ilis  father  having  died,  leaving  a  large  family  dependent  on  their 
own  exertions  for  subsistence,  James  went  to  work,  at  the  early  age 
of  five  years,  in  the  cotton  mill  of  the  Medway  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, w^ere  he  remained  constantly  employed  until  1820,  acquiring 
thus  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  minutest  details  of  the 
manufacture  which  contributed  largely  to  his  success  in  after  life. 

His  opportunities  of  education  were  necessarily  very  limited,  but 
were  improved  to  their  fullest  extent,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  a 
kind  and  exemplary  mother. 

Quitting  the  Medway  Company  to  find  more  remunerative  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  he  was  engaged  successively  in  various  manu- 
facturing establishments,  thus  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  in  1830,  by  strict  economy  and  incessant  industry  he  had 
succeeded  in  accumulating  a  few  thousand  dollars.  In  this  3'ear  he 
was  married  to  Pamelia,  daughter  of  Deacon  Ebenezer  Forrest  of 
Foxboro',  Massachusetts,  and  removed  to  Mansfield,  Connecticut, 
where  he  became  a  partner  in  a  cotton  factory.  This  first  adven- 
ture in  business  on  his  own  account  proved  unfortunate ;  the  agents 
of  the  mill  became  bankrupt,  and  the  capital  he  had  invested  was 
entirely  lost. 

After  this  disaster,  Mr.  Gary  returned  to  Rhode  Island,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  had  charge  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  mills 
of  tbe  Lonsdale  Manufacturing  Company.  In  1838,  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Maryland,  having  been  engaged  to  take  charge 
of  one  of  the  departments  in  the  Patuxent  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  Laurel,  Pritice  George  county.  Here  he  remained  until  1844, 
when  with  three  other  gentlemen,  he  established  the  Ashland  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Baltimore  county,  and  assumed  the  entire 
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control  of  the  mill.  This  Company  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  its  kinil  that  wa^  ever  iuau2:arated.  While  thus  cnga''e<l  he  wsia 
invited  by  the  Patiixent  Company,  who  had  been  greatly  impressed 
with  his  energy  and  administrative  ability,  to  undertalce  the  general 
siii.iervision  and  control  of  their  works,  which  for  some  time  he  did, 
without  severing  his  connection  with  the  Ashland  Company,  But 
visiting  and  directing  both.  The  latter  Company  continued  iu 
Buccessful  operation  until  18o4,  when  the  buildings  and  machinery 
were  destroyed  by  fire. 

A  \'ear  or  so  before  this  ocenrroiice,  Mr.  Gary,  in  connection  with 
another  gentleman,  had  established  the  Albertou  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  Elysville,  in  Howard  county,  which  continued  ia 
operation  until  1857,  when  it  shared  the  fate  of  many  other 
business  houses  in  the  financial  crisis  which  swept  over  the 
country,  A  reorganization  was  etlected,  however,  soon  after,  aud 
operations  resumed  under  the  name  of  the  Sagouan  Manufacturing 
Company. 

In  1859,  Mr.  Gary  discovered  that  through  the  management  of 
his  associate  who  controlled  the  linaucial  of)eration8,  the  Company 
had  become  involved  in  outside  operations  to  a  large  amount,  and 
with  disastrous  results.  Upon  this  lie  arranged  to  assume  the  entire 
Ownership  of  the  establisliuient,  accepting  the  heavy  indebtedness, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  creditors  stood,  but  a  jioor  chance  of 
complete  tiqiiidation.  Keeognizing  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gary  ought 
not  to  be  held  rcsi»onsible  for  what  had  been  done  without  his 
knowledge,  tliey  were  ready  to  agree  to  a  very  libera!  compromise  ; 
l)ut  Mr.  Gary  declined  to  take  any  advantage  of  their  generous 
disjxisition,  and  otdy  asked  time  to  recover  from  this  unexpected 
misfortune,  when  he  would  discharge  every  claim  in  full. 

A  settlement  on  this  basis  was  etfccteil,  and  Mr.  Gar}'  assuming 
the  entire  control  of  the  business,  showed  that  his  (puiliiicutions  for 
mercantile  and  financial  transactions  were  not  interior  to  his  skill  as 
a  niiinnfaeturer.  His  aftiiire  prospered  ra[iidly;  and  in  lialf  tlie  time 
for  which  be  had  asked,  he  was  able  to  pay  ott'  the  indebtedness  of 
the  concern  in  full,  with  interest. 

In  IStJl,  he  took  into  partnorahip  his  son  James  Albert  Gary, 
under  the  firm  name  of  James  S.  Gary  &  Son,  with  office  and 
wareliouse  in  Baltimore.  In  18t)3,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  wider  field  of  operation  in  the  purchase  of  cotton  and  sale  of 
manufactured  gootls,  a  branch  house  was  established  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  under  the  style  of  Jatues  S.  Giiry  &  Company.  Great 
prosj)erity  attended  these  enlargements  of  the  business. 
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"We  pass  over  the  events  of  the  war,  merely  noting  that  during 
that  troablous  time  Mr.  Gary  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  Unionist. 

In  1866,  the  property  of  the  firm  at  Elysville,  commonly  known 
as  Alberton,  was  considerably  damaged  by  a  freshet.  It  was  again 
visited  in  the  same  manner,  and  far  more  disastrously,  in  the  mem- 
orable flood  of  1868,  when  the  whole  valley  of  the  Patapsco  was 
suddenly  swept  by  a  torrent  which  destroyed  many  lives  and  millions 
of  property.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Gary,  himself,  narrowly  escajied ; 
but  the  waters  which  spared  his  life,  carried  destruction  to  his  cher- 
ished objects  of  pride,  his  little  village  and  the  mill.  The  prospect 
was  a  disheartening  one ;  it  would  cost  mnch  time,  great  labor,  and 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  repair  the  devastation  of  a  few  hours. 

But  scarcely  had  the  waters  subsided  when  Mr.  Gary  set  to  work 
with  his  usual  indomitable  courage  and  will.  His  first  act  was  to 
relieve  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  sutterers  around  him,  and 
this  done,  to  repair  and  rebuild  his  mill,  so  as  to  have  it  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  running  order.  At  this  task  he  worked  day  and 
night,  until  the  end  was  accomplished ;  and  though  the  Alberton 
Mills  had  suft'ered  more  extensive  damage  than  any  other  factory  on 
the  stream,  excepting  one  which  was  entirely  destroyed,  they  were 
by  some  weeks  the  first  to  resume  operations.  At  this  time  many 
improvements  and  additions  wore  made,  such  as  Mr.  Gary's  judg- 
ment and  experience  suggested,  and  the  capacity  of  the  mill  was 
doubled. 

Mr.  Gary  died  rather  suddenly,  from  the  eftects  of  a  carbuncle,  on 
March  7th,  1870,  aged  sixtj'-two  years,  and  was  buried  at  Alber- 
ton, the  scene  of  his  many  labors,  where  the  busy  factory  and  its 
pleasant  surroundings  remain  as  monuments  to  his  energy  and  skill. 
He  was  a  man  of  genial  manners  and  amiable  disposition ;  kind  and 
considerate  to  those  in  his  employment,  though  strict  in  his  dis; 
cipline.  He  left  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter;  the  latter 
married  to  H.  B.  Holton,  and  residing  at  the  mills. 

Mr.  Gary  afforded  a  striking  example  of  what  an  undaunted 
spirit  and  untiring  energy  can  accomplish  in  the  face  of  the  most 
disheartening  circuinstancos.  Although  past  middle  age  at  the  time 
of  the  pecuniary  difliculties  above  referred  to,  he  did  not  despair  as 
most  men  would,  but  casting  all  thoughts  of  the  past  and  its  gains 
and  losses  to  the  winds,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  future,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  he  had  not  only  shaken  off  the 
shackles  of  debt,  but  accumulated  a  large  fortune. 

The  village  of  Alberton  is  pleasantly  situated  on. the  Patapsco 
river,  in  Howard  county,  about  twelve  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  on 
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the  line  of  the  Baltiniore  and  Ohio  Tvailroiid.  The  population  num- 
bers eonu'  nine  hinulreil,  consisting  entirely  of  [)ersous  einjiloyed  in 
the  mills,  and  their  families.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick 
and  supplied  with  gas  and  water.  The  village  has  the  advan- 
tages of  a  school  and  library  ;  a  commodious  hall  for  lectures, 
religious  services,  and  Sunday  school ;  a  store  for  supplies ;  a  post- 
office,  and  a  resident  physician.  It  was  Mr.  Gary's  constant  aim  to 
provide  every  comfort  for  his  large  family  of  operatives,  .and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  all  immoral  influences.  Hence  one  of  his  strictest 
regulations  was  that  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  the  village. 

The  mills  are  built  of  granite,  in  a  solid  and  substantial  manner. 
The  machinery,  comjirising  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  looms 
and  eight  thousand  f^pindlus,  is  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  de- 
scription, drivcu  by  an  unfailing  water-power.  The  goods  manufac- 
tured are  various,  consisting  chiefly  of  sheetings,  drills,  osnaburgs, 
light  duck,  denims,  awning  strip>es  and  warps.  Under  their  various 
brands  of  "Albert on,"  "Kentucky,"  " Sagouan,"  "  Western  Star," 
&c.,  they  have  all  acquired  high  reputation  in  the  leading  markets 
of  the  country.  Their  production  consumes  annually  about  three 
thousand  bales  of  cotton. 

The  precautions  against  fire  in  this  establishment  are  especially 
ample,  and  the  provisions  made  for  its  extinction,  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
probably  superior  to  those  in  any  mill  in  the  country. 

Since  Mr.  Gary's  death  the  business  has  been  continued  in  the 
same  name  by  his  son,  like  his  father,  a  practical  manufacturer. 


PHILIP  T.  GEORGE. 


The  parents  of  Philip  T.  George  were  both  Marylanders,  of 
English  descent,  llis  father,  William  E.  George,  came  to  Baltimore 
from  Kent  county,  in  the  year  1800,  and  engaged  in  connection  with 
the  late  Philip  E.  Thomas,  in  the  hardware  business.  Ilis  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  H.  EUicott,  who,  with  his  brothers, 
came  to  Maryland  from  Pennsylvania,  near  Philadelphia,  about 
the  year  1765,  and  established  mills  and  iron  works  on  the  Patap- 
sco,  and  located  themselves  on  the  site  formerly  cSlled  from  them, 
Ellicott's  Mills,  now  Eliicott  City.  Their  son,  Philip  T.  George, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  in  1817. 

In  his  fifteenth  year  young  George  entered  his  father's  store, 
taking,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  when  men  were  scarcely 
thought  duly  qualified  for  business,  unless  they  had  risen  regularly 
from  the  ranks,  the  lowest  position  in  the  establishment. 

Mr.  George  married  Miss  Jenkins,  of  Baltimore  county,  whose 
family,  also  English,  had  left  the  mother  country  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  account  of  the  persecution  of  persons 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  which  they  held,  and  settled  in  St.  Mary 
county,  whence  they  subsequently  removed  to  Baltimore  county, 
where  they  acquired  land  by  patent  in  the  locality  known  as  Long 
Green. 

In  1848  Mr.  George  formed  a  partnership  with  T.  R.  Jenkins,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  wholesale  provision  business,  as  com- 
mission merchants  and  packers  and  curers  of  hams  and  bacon. 
This  firm,  bearing  the  name  of  George  &  Jenkins,  is  still  flourishing. 

For  three  yeai-s  the  new  business  made  but  little  progress ;  but 
constant  attention  and  hard  woi'k  bore  their  rarely  failing  fruits, 
and  success  was  assured  after  the  fourth  year. 

About  1850  the  planters  in  the  South  began  to  devote  their  entire 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  especial  Southern  staples,  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco  and  rice,  to  the  neglect  of  grain ;  a  procedure  which 
of  necessity  prevented  them  from  making  their  own  salted  provi- 
eioDB.    Hence  arose  a  great  demand  for  bacon,  pork  and  lard,  and 
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made  an  opening  for  an  active  trade  in  those  articles,  of  which 
niercliants  were  quick  to  avail  theraselves.  Ab  a  matter  of  course 
many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in  meeting  this  rajjid  expan- 
sion of  business ;  and  one  of  the  chief  was  the  deficiency  of  steam- 
boat communication  with  Southern  cities.  At  that  time  Baltiniore 
had  not  an  ocean  steamer  running  to  a  Southern  port;  and  shippers 
had  to  rely  ui>nn  transient  sailing  vessels,  making  voyages  at 
irregular  intervals.  This  uncertainty  and  deficiency  of  transpor- 
tation was  long  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  merchants;  and 
by  jdacing  Ualtimore  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  rcsiKJct,  compared 
with  some  other  cities,  deprived  her  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
advantages  of  her  position  and  market,  iu  competing  for  the 
Southern    trade. 

"With  all  her  wealth  and  energy,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
good  city  has  been  at  times  slow  to  put  into  effective  action  lines  of 
policy,  the  wisdom  of  which  was  patent  to  all ;  and  various  ])lan3 
were  broached  and  partly  acted  upon  for  years  before  sufficient 
co-operative  force  was  brought  to  bear  upon  any  to  make  it  a 
decided  and  permanent  success. 

At  last  a  number  of  business  men  and  capitalists,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  (-reorge,  determined  that  this  impedinieiit  to  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  Baltimore  should  no  longer  exist.  One  line  was 
started;  then  another,  which  were  worked  with  varying  success, 
until  at  present  there  are  now  stcamei-s  running  regularly  to  Wil- 
mington Charleston  and  Savannah;  and  steamers  make  daily  trips 
to  Richmond. 

Thus,  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  that  Suutbcrn  trade 
which  is  daily  increasing  in  value,  which  naturally  belongs  to  Balti- 
more, and  which  it  is  her  true  policy  to  attract  and  foster.  Some 
idea  of  its  increase  under  these  favoring  circumstances  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  the  freight  now  shipped  by  way  of  Nor- 
folk alone,  exceeds  the  total  shipments  to  all  Southern  jKjrts  twenty 
years  ago. 

These  seaboard  communications,  co-operating  with  her  great  Rail- 
road, make  Baltimore  the  grand  entrrpot  between  the  Southern 
Atlantic  States  and  the  great  West,  and  enable  her  to  jiour  into  the 
former  tlie  breadstutfs,  the  provisions,  and  other  staples  iVirnished 
by  the  prolific  soil  of  the  latter.  Thus,  among  the  important 
branches  of  traffic  to  wliich  tlie  city  owes  its  prosperity,  the  provi- 
sion houses  occupy  a  loremost  place. 

The  following  statistics  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
trade,  and  of  its  importance  to  the  city. 
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The  sales  for  the  past  two  years  have  beeu  in  round  numbers: 

1869. 


Bacon, 

Lard, 

Pork, 


Pounds. 


47,000,000 
6,000,000 


Barrels. 


18,000 


Value. 


18,700,000 

1,200,000 

650,000 


$10,450,000 


1870. 


Bacon, 

Lard, 

Pork, 


Founds. 


45,000,000 
7,000,000 


Barrels. 


20,000 


Value. 


$0,750,000 

1,350,000 

500,000 


$8,000,000 


There  are  fourteen  houses  engaged  exclusively  in  the  trade,  with 
an  active  capital  of  $2,500,000.  Of  those  the  house  of  George  & 
Jenkins,  from  the  extent  of  its  business,  may  justly  be  styled  the 
head. 

In  character,  Mr.  George  is  ixjculiarly  unassuming,  rather 
shrinking  from  prominence  than  coveting  it ;  and  his  talents  have 
been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  development  and  conduct  of  his  business, 
or  to  matters  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  city.  In  business  transactions  he  exhibits  the  quick  apprecia- 
tion and  prompt  decision  which  are  as  necessary  to  the  successful 
merchant  as  the  successful  general ;  but  tempered  with  a  courtesy 
which  wins  the  esteem  of  all  who  come  into  contact  with  him.  In 
private  life  his  amiable  and  generous  disposition  have  endeared  him 
to  numbers  of  personal  friends. 
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WILLIAM  FELL  GILES. 


"William  Fell  Giles,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
for  tlie  District  of  ^[arjlaud,  was  born  in  Harford  county,  Mary- 
land, April  8th,  1807.  His  ancestors,  the  Gileses  and,  on  his 
mother's  side,  the  Pacas,  were  among  tlie  early  settlers  of  the  State. 
The  latter  family  were  originally  Friends  who  had  sought  an 
asylum  from  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  old  world  in  the 
colony  founded  by  Lord  Baltimore — the  home  of  toleration  in  a 
bigoted  age. 

Judge  Giles  secured  his  early  education  at  Baltimoi-e  College ;  he 
was  subsequently  a  pupil  for  several  years  of  Dr.  Barry,  the  head 
of  a  once  flourishing  academy  in  Baltimore  city,  but  comi>lcted  his 
education  at  the  academy  in  Bel  Air,  in  his  native  county,  then 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  George  Morrison,  as  head  master.  In 
1820,  he  came  to  Baltimore  to  study  law,  and  entered  the  office  of 
the  late  Judge  Purviance.  In  1829,  he  was  admittftd  to  the  bar, 
and  began  the  j)ractice  of  the  profession,  to  which  he  continued  to 
devote  himself  with  increasing  reputation  and  success,  until  his  ele- 
vation to  the  bench  in  1858.  During  the  whole  of  his  professional 
life  and  since,  Judge  Giles's  residence  has  been  in  Baltimore  city. 

In  1837,  being  then  thirty  years  of  age,  he  Avas  nominated  for  the 
Legislature  by  the  Democratic  party,  to  whose  principles  he  has 
always  been  attached,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  IIousc  of 
Delegates  from  Baltimore  city ;  leading  the  entire  party  ticket. 
After  serving  one  term  in  that  body,  Mr.  Giles  declined  the  renomi- 
uation  w^hich  was  tendered  him,  preferring  to  devote  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession ;  but  his  party  having  been  defeated  the 
following  year,  in  1839,  he  Avas  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  second 
nomination  for  the  Legislature,  and  was  again  triumphantly  elected. 
He  could  not  be  induced,  however,  to  become  a  candidate  a  third 
time,  although  the  nomination  was  again  pressed  upon  him.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  for  Mr.  Giles  to  withdraw  himself  alto- 
gether from  political  life.  He  was  a  sincere  and  earnest  Democrat, 
interested  in  the  success  of  Democratic  principles,  which  he  believed 
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to  be  tho8c  of  the  Constitution,  and  his  cliaractur  and  abilities,  as 
well  as  his  previous  services  iu  the  Legislature,  caused  him  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  this  State.  Conse- 
quently, in  1845,  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Con- 
gress in  Pmltiniore  city,  and  was  elected  in  a  district  thought  to  be 
strongly  Wliig;  and  under  circumstances  which  nmde  liis  success 
extremely  flattering.  His  Whig  competitor  on  this  occasion  was 
John  P.  Kennedy,  the  accompHshed  author  of  "Horseshoe  Kobiu- 
son,"  and  "Swallow  Baru,"  as  well  as  of  the  "Life  of  William 
Wirt,"  and  who  was  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  under  the 
ailniinistration  of  President  Fillmore.  After  serving  his  full  term 
in  the  llouse  of  Rejiresentatives,  at  Washington,  Mr.  Giles  declined 
a  renomination,  and  returned  to  his  practice.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  country  and  of 
the  State  until  July,  18.33,  wlieii,  upon  the  death  of  Judge  Gleiui, 
he  was  ajipointed  by  President  Pierce,  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  I'nited  States,  which  ntlice  he  now  holds.  From  the  time  of 
his  appointment  and  entrance  ui>on  his  judicial  duties,  Judge  Giles 
has  scrupulously  refrained  from  taking  an  active  part  in  politics,  or 
even  from  attending  political  meetings.  It  is  his  opinion  that  iu 
such  matters,  as  in  every  relation  of  life,  which  may  by  any  possi- 
bility be  supposetl  to  att'ect  his  impartiality,  or  expose  him  to  any 
imputation  of  unfairness,  a  judge  should  not  only  be  free  from 
blame,  but  above  suspicion ;  and  his  praotico  has  been  strictly  in 
accord  with  the  rigid  rule  he  has  laid  down  for  himself  iu  this 
respect.  The  example  is  one  which  it  would  be  well  for  all  who 
occupy  judicial  stations  to  imitate. 

Judge  Giles  was  for  more  than  thirty  yeare  an  officer  of  the 
Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  remov- 
ing its  free  jK'ople  of  color,  such  of  theui  as  chose  to  go,  with  their 
owu  free  consent,  to  Liberia,  lie  was  in  fact  an  early,  as  he  has 
been  a  constant  friend  of  the  colored  race,  sympathizing  with  them 
in  their  etibrts  for  self-improvement,  and  ready  to  contribute  in  any 
useful  and  practical  way  to  the  amelioration  of  their  social  and 
jiolitical  condition.  Inheriting,  perhaps,  some  of  the  peculiar  views 
of  his  Quaker  aucestors,  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  he 
never  owned  a  slave.  While  respecting  the  opinions  (as  well  as  the 
rights)  of  others  upon  this  subject,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
his  own  sentiments  in  an  address  which  he  wrote  and  published  in 
behalf  of  the  Colonization  cause  as  early  as  1835.  He  then  said, 
speaking  of  the  dangers  which  were  inseparable  from  the  continued 
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existence  of  slavery,  in  language  which  at  this  day  seems  almost 
prophetic:  "  Look  abroad  over  the  face  of  your  land,  and  say,  is 
there  no  cloud  in  the  heavens?  Is  there  nothing  that  tells  you  that 
danger  is  nigh,  and  that  there  is  an  evil  within  your  borders  which 
must  be  removed?  Can  any' one  contemplate  the  scenes  which  have 
lately  taken  place  in  Mississippi,  and  witness  the  feeling  that  per- 
vades the  South,  without  being  convinced  that  slavery  is  a  great 
curse,  and  that  every  one  who  loves  his  country  should  do  some- 
thing to  lessen  its  burden  while  it  hangs  over  us,  and  fervently 
hope  that  the  day  may  come  when  it  will  no  longer  rest  upon  the 
land  ?" 

It  may  be  observed  that  views  similar  lo  those  here  expressed  by 
Judge  Giles  were  not  uncommon  among  the  public  men  of  the 
South  at  that  day,  and  that  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  particulai'ly 
after  the  horrors  of  the  Southampton  massacre  and  the  Nat  Turner 
insurrection  in  the  latter  State,  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  policy  of  gradual  emancipation,  esjjeciaily  in  connection 
with  the  scheme  of  African  colonization.  That  which  changed  the 
current  of  popular  thought  and  feeling  at  the  South,  and  converted 
many  of  the  emancipationists  of  1835  into  strong  pro-slavery  men, 
was  doubtless  the  intemperate  zeal,  the  extreme  opinions  and  still 
more  the  revolutionary  conduct  of  the  fanatics  at  the  North. 

Besides  the  address  from  which  we  have  just  quoted.  Judge  Giles 
was  the  author  of  many  other  pul)lished  addresses  and  discourses  on 
various  public  occasions,  which  are  replete  with  sound  and  patriotic 
sentiments,  and  passages  of  striking  force  and  eloquence.  His 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  in  the  session  of  1845-47, 
on  the  Oregon  question,  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  the  Loan  bill, 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  time  they  were  delivered ;  as  did, 
also,  his  subsequent  addresses  to  his  fellow  citizens  of  Baltimore 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  measures  of 
1850.  In  1840,  Judge  Giles  delivered  the  Fourth  of  July  oration 
at  Fairmount,  and  in  May,  1856,  he  was  selected  to  pronounce  the 
address  of  welcome  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Balti- 
more, without  distinction  of  party,  to  President  Buchanan,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  public  reception  in  this  city.  He  also  delivered  the 
address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  in  "Washington 
city.  May  25th,  1846,  being  then  a  Past  Grand  of  the  order.  His 
lecture  on  the  "  Hungarian  Revolution,"  before  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, in  1851,  helped  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  sympathy  in  this  com- 
munity for  a  gallant  and  struggling  jieople.  In  1866,  Judge  Giles 
delivered,  by  invitation,  the  annual  address  before  the  Maryland 
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Historical  Pociety,  in  which,  after  reviewing  in  a  spirit  of  honest 
and  natural  State  priilc,  the  Colonial  and  Kevolutionary  history  of 
Maryland,  and  counting  the  roll  of  her  departed  heroes,  he  paid  an 
eloquent  tribnfo  to  the  memory  and  services  of  Col.  John  Eager 
Howard,  one  of  the  foremost  of  that  hand  of  heroes,  and  of  whose 
life  and  character  he  gave  an  interesting  sketch.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present  do  not  admit  of 
an  extract,  even,  from  another  address  of  Judge  Giles,  which  was 
delivered  in  1854,  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Baltimore  High 
School,  and  which  is  full  of  sound  and  useful  advice  to  young  men 
just  sotting  out  in  life,  and  for  which  class  his  remarks  were  spe- 
cially intended. 

Judge  Giles  has  been  upon  the  bench  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  seventeen  years.  During  the  greater  portion  of  that  time, 
owing  to  the  infirm  health  of  the  late  lamented  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
and  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  Judge  Gilca 
has  sat  alone  as  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  also,  and  performed  all 
the  arduous  duties  and  labors  of  both  positions.  Latterly,  with  tbe 
gradual  increase  of  business  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  especially 
since  the  passage  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  these  duties  have  been 
exceedingly  onerous.  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  Judge  Giles,  that 
he  hiis  been  able  to  discharge  them  all,  expeditiously,  carefully, 
faithfully,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  profession  and  of  the 
community.  Of  course,  the  Judge's  life  has  been  necessarily  a  very 
laliorious  one,  but  his  industry  and  perseverance  liave  been  equal  to 
every  emergency.  Many  imi>ortant  questions  have  necessarily  come 
before  liim.  ImiKtrtant  admiralty  and  patent  cases,  and  cases 
frequently  of  first  impression,  presenting  questions  entirely  new, 
arising  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  both  of  a  civil  and  criminal 
nature,  have  been  adjudicated  in  his  Court,  and  liis  decisions  are 
always  received  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  have  been  as  seldom 
reversed,  fierhaps,  as  those  of  any  District  or  Circuit  Judge  of  the 
United  .States.  During  his  long  service  on  the  bench,  there  have 
been  forty-eight  aiijieals  from  his  decisions  taken  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  Court  has  affirmed  hini  in  thirty-five  cases;  reversed 
him  in  tun  cases,  and  three  appeals  were  dismissed  by  the  parties 
themselves.  His  opinions,  which  are  orally  delivered,  arc  rarely 
written  out,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  they  have  not  been 
reporte<l  and  preserved  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the 
profession  and  of  legal  students. 

The  purity  of  tlie  private  life  and  character  of  Judge  Giles  has 
added  dignity  as  well  as  usefulness  to  the  position  which  he  holds. 
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It  is  very  difficult  for  a  bad  man  to  be  a  good  judge,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  tribunal  over  which  Judge  Giles  presides 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  all  the  weight  and  authority  which  attach 
to  the  possession  of  an  unspotted  character  and  name. 

The  Judge  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  an  Elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  having  first  been  chosen  to  that  position  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  became  a  member  when  the  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge  was  its  pastor.  He  remained  connected 
with  that  society  until  1861,  when  he  became  attached  to  the 
Franklin  Street  Church,  of  which  he  was  also  chosen  an  Elder. 

Judge  Giles  has  been  twice  married ;  first,  in  1831,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Wilson,  daughter  of  John  "Wilson,  of  Baltimore  city ;  subsequently, 
in  1847,  to  Miss  Catharine  Donaldson,  daughter  of  Dr.  William 
Donaldson.  He  has  living  four  children — three  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. His  eldest  son,  William  F.  Giles,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  Balti- 
more Bar,  and  for  several  years  resided  abroad  as  United  States 
Consul  at  Geneva,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Buchanan. 


ROBERT  GILMOR. 


An  unusual  number  of  merchants  of  remarkable  energy  seem  to 
have  been  attracted  to  Baltimore,  whilst  as  yet  it  was  a  place  com- 
paratively insignificant  in  size.  The  name  of  Robert  Gilmor  occurs 
among  them  as  deserving  of  mention.  lie  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Paisley,  Scotland,  on  the  10th  Ifovember,  1748.  lie  was  taken  into 
business  with  his  father,  Gavin  Gilmor,  at  that  place,  when  a  very 
young  man,  and  being  desirous  of  visiting  the  Colonies  of  America, 
came  out  in  one  of  the  tobacco  shijis  annually  trading  to  this 
country,  sailing  from  Glasgow  on  the  24th  July,  1767,  and  arriving 
at  Oxford,  in  Talbot  county,  in  the  month  of  September  following, 
bringing  witli  him  a  shipment  of  merchandise  such  as  he  supposed 
would  bo  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  place  of  his  destination. 

The  following  year  he  chartered  a  vessel  and  returned,  stopping 
on  the  voyage  at  Fayal,  and  making  there  some  valuable  friends. 
In  17(59,  he  returned  to  America,  landing  at  Benedict,  on  the 
Patuxcnt  river.  For  a  number  of  years  he  here  pursued  a  profit- 
able business,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Airy, 
of  Dorchester  county,  Maryland,  but  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
occurring,  he  took  a  decided  part,  with  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
not,  liowever,  going  into  the  regular  army,  but  serving  with  the 
militia  of  the  county  (St.  Mary).  Two  young  gentlemen  living  with 
him  as  clerks  at  the  time,  Mr.  John  Eceleston  and  Mr.  John  Gale, 
went  into  tlie  regular  service  and  distinguished  themselves. 

In  December,  1778,  he  determined  to  remove  to  Baltimore,  then 
a  small  but  thriving  town,  and  not  long  afterwards  having  con- 
siderable transactions  with  the  celebrated  house  of  Samuel  Inglis 
&  Co.,  of  riiiladclphia,  in  wliich  Mr.  Robert  Morris  (the  well-known 
financier  of  Congress)  and  Mr.  Thomas  Willing,  both  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indojiendence,  were  partners,  a  mutual  confidence 
and  friendly  feeling  growing  up  between  them  and  the  son-in-law 
of  Mr.  AVilling,  Mr.  William  Bingham  (whose  career  was  also  one 
of  extraordinary  success,)  and  Mr.  Gilmor,  a  copartnership  was  the 
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result;  the  purpose  of  whidnvas  the  trnnsiiction  of  the  Amorican 
business  at  AnistenhiTii,  in  Ilolliiud.  The  firm  was  tbrmoil  under 
the  name  of  "Bingham,  Inglis  &  Gilmor."  The  latter  was  to  reside 
ahroad  and  have  the  active  conduct  of  the  husiness.  Accordingly, 
on  the  27th  Xoveniber,  1782,  Robert  Gilmor  emljurkcd  for  tlie  place 
thus  selected  for  the  ojieratioiis  of  this  concern,  and  soon  after 
ivached  it  with  his  family.  Starting  under  very  favorable  annjiices, 
in  this  association  he  met  with  gmtifying  success,  and  made  mer- 
cantile connections  of  the  highest  character  in  all  jKirts  of  Europe. 
Eighteen  months  later,  however,  the  death  of  Mr.  Inglis  bro\ight 
the  pros]>erou8  career  thus  inaugurated  to  a  sudden  close. 

Mr.  Gilmor  declined  an  oft'er  from  Messrs.  Morris  &  Willing  for 
a  renewal  of  the  copartnership  with  them,  but  accepted  a  similar 
propo.'^al  from  "William  Bingham,  and  articles  of  co]iartnership  be- 
tween him  and  tlie  latter  were  signed  in  London  in  tbo  month  of 
February,  1784.  The  style  of  this  firm  was  Robert  Gilmor  &,  Co., 
and  the  jilace  fixed  for  the  transaction  of  its  Itusiness  was  Balti- 
more. One  of  the  ships  of  this  firm,  the  brig  Ann,  Captain  .Skinner, 
was  sent  in  that  year  to  St.  Petersburg  for  Russia  goods,  with 
which  she  arrived  in  America  the  same  year;  she  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  Batavia,  and  in  both  places  she  wa.s  the  fiist  vessel 
that  ever  displayed  the  American  stri]ies.  The  active  member  in 
the  last  formed  connection,  Mr.  Gilmor,  again  rcturned  to  Balti- 
more, and  made  it  thenceforward  his  permanent  home.  Tliereafter 
he  became  largely  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  princijially  de- 
voting his  attention  to  the  East  India  trade,  of  which  he  may  be 
considered  the  foinuler  in  this  country.  In  this  trade  he  was  joined 
by  the  prominent  rbiladelphia  house  of  Monlecai  Lewis  &  Co. 
From  it  he  derived  an  extensive  fortune,  and  bo  continued  in  it 
until  finally  when  it  was  overdone  by  the  number  of  vessels  fitted 
out  from  the  Northern  jiorts,  and  the  market  iimndated  with  this 
description  of  goods  from  Boston  and  Salem. 

In  1799,  after  lasting  for  fifteen  yeai-s,  bis  copartnci-ship  with  Mr. 
Bingham  was  closed,  and  he  took  into  business  with  him  bis  two 
sons,  Robert  and  William,  under  the  firm  of  "Robert  Gilmor  k 
Sons,"  a  house  which,  for  the  period  of  some  fifty  years,  ranked 
with  those  of  the  highest  standing  and  resftectability  here  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Gilmor  died  in  January,  1822.  He  had  no  inclination  for 
public  situations,  but  was  nevertheless  called  on  to  fill  many  im- 
portant and  influential  positions. 
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It  was  mainly  through  his  exertions,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Patterson  and  a  few  other  enterprising  merchants  of  that  day 
in  Baltimore,  that  the  first  Bank  in  Baltimore  received  its  origin. 
The  Bank  of  Maryland  obtained  its  charter  in  1790,  and  was  the 
first  institution  of  the  sort  chartered  south  of.  Philadelphia. 

In  1797,  Baltimore  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  hy  the  Legis- 
lature of  tlie  State,  and  under  the  first  charter  election  Mr.  Gilmor 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Second  Branch  of  the  City  Council, 
and  by  the  members  of  that  body  made  President,  which  office  he 
contiimed  to  occupy  for  several  terms,  assisting  materially  in  or- 
ganizing the  city  government,  and  in  framing  many  of  the  early 
ordinances. 

He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Merchants  of  Baltimore,  who, 
when  the  French  Directory  in  1797  refused  to  treat  with  our  Com- 
missioners, ^farshal  Gerry  and  Pincknoy,  and  Congress  authorized 
the  capture  of  vessels  Ijclonging  to  French  citizens,  offered  to  fur- 
nish two  sloops  of  war  for  the  use  of  the  Goveniment,  and  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  fitted  them  out. 

In  1807,  a  comi)any  was  formed  to  carry  on  the  trade  between 
India  and  China,  and  Baltimore,  and  from  his  suix;rior  exj»erience  in 
this  branch  of  conmierce,  Mr.  Gilmor  was  appointed  President. 

In  1821,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  establislied,  and  of  this,  he 
was  called  to  be  the  President,  a  position  to  which  he  was  unani- 
mously re-elected,  and,  we  believe,  lield  at  the  time  of  his  death,  at 
the  venerable  age  of  seventy-three  years. 

The  community,  and  a  large  circle  of  immediate  friends  in  which 
he  moved,  entertained  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  worth  and  benevo- 
lence in  the  use  of  the  ample  fortune  he  accumulated,  and  the 
expressions  which  his  death  elicited  evidence  a  remarkably  high 
appreciation  of  his  ability  as  a  merchant.  Tlie  following  quotation 
is  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  of  the  house  of 
Baring  Brothers,  the  English  bankers,  afterward  Lord  Ashburton, 
to  Robert  Gilmor,  the  son  of  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

"  I  had  before  learnt  the  loss  of  my  old  and  excellent  friend,  your 
worthy  father,  which  I  can  assure  you  gave  us  all  sincere  concern. 
I  can  well  conceive  what  a  loss  he  must  have  been  to  his  family ; 
as  a  friend,  I  owe  him  great  ol (ligations;  and  as  a  merchant, 
although  I  have  seen  and  dealt  with  a  great  many,  I  never  knew 
his  superior,  if  his  equal." 

After  his  death,  the  house  of  Gilmor  converted  its  business  into 
that  of  Bankers,  and  its  reputation  was  fully  maintained  by  the  son 
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of  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  also  bearing  his 
name.  Mr.  Robert  Gilmor,  the  son,  died  at  Baltimore  in  1849.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  very  affluent  fortune  and  of  refined  culture,  who 
had  moved  in  the  most  elevated  circles,  and  had  accumulated 
extensive  treasures  in  literature  and  art,  many  of  tliem  of  peculiar 
interest  and  value. 


•■■•'•U    ^       '".I 


JOHN  S.  GITTINGS. 


INoBTn  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  about  fifteen  miles  distant, 
in  that  beautiful  valley  known  as  Long  Green,  some  of  the  earlier 
immigrants  to  Maryland,  in  search  of  a  rich  soil  and  peaceful  skies, 
settled  with  their  families.  Many  of  their  homesteads  remain  to. 
this  day,  in  possession  of  their  descendants,  hallowed  by  association 
and  endeared  by  domestic  ties ;  while,  in  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
passing  that  way,  long,  low  roofs  and  quaint  old  gables  rise  up, 
here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  more  modern  improvements — his- 
toric relics,  marking  the  line  between  the  proud  present  and  the 
simpler  past.  Among  the  first  drawn  to  this  spot  was  Thomas 
Qittings,  the  great-grandfather  of  John  S.  Gittings.  lie  came  to 
Maryland  about  the  year  1(38-1 ;  and  in  1720  obtained  patents  for  a 
large  tract  of  laud  in  the  valley,  under  the  then  name  of  Gittings' 
Choice — now  known  as  the  Long  Green  Farm.  Here  he  lived  and 
died  ;  devising  his  estate  to  his  son  James.  The  mother  of  James 
was  of  the  "Webster  family,  of  Harford  county.  James  Gittings 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  George  Buchanan,  "one  of  the  founders 
of  Baltimore."  The  wife  of  l)v.  George  Buchanan  was  Eleanor 
Rogers.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  the  proprietor  of  Druid  Uill,  now 
Druid  Hill  Park.  He  was  the  fiither  of  General  Andrew  Bu- 
chanan, the  Lieutenant  of  the  county  during  the  Revolution,  and 
afterwards  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court ;  also  of  "William  Buchanan, 
one  of  the  first  Registers  of  AVills  of  Baltimore  county  and 
city;  grandfather  of  James  M.  Buchanan,  late  United  States 
Minister  to  Denmark ;  and  great-grandfather  of  Admiral  Franklin 
Buchanan.  James  Gittings,  junior,  the  father  of  John  S.,  married 
Harriet  Sterrett,  daughter  of  John  Sterrett,  whose  wife  was 
Deborah  Ridgely,  daughter  of  John  Ridgely,  which  latter  gentle- 
man was  the  eldest  sou  of  the  original  proprietor  of  "  Hampton,"  in 
Baltimore  county.  John  Ridgely  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Edward  Dorsey,  of  Elkridge.  James  Gittings,  senior,  and  John 
Sterrett,  were  zealous  and  active  during  the  Revolution ;  they  were 
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nienibers  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  at  a  time  when  the 
princiiial  citizens  were  selected  for  the  public  service, 

John  Sterrett  Qittinqs,  the  iirominent  living  representative  of 
the  family  of  his  name  in  Maryland,  was  born  at  Long  Green  in 
the  house  where  his  grandfather  and  father  were  lioni ;  and  he  is 
now  the  owner  of  the  estate.  Standing  ujion  the  old  threshold, 
worn  by  the  feet  of  three  generations  of  his  faTuily,  with  the  graves 
of  many  of  them  in  view,  the  crowding  memories  that  there  over- 
whelm him,  come  with  no  murmuring  voices  out  of  the  past, 
charging  degeneracy  as  a  descendant  and  son.  True  to  the  dictates 
of  a  high  nature,  ever  responsive  iu  breasts  from  which  pride  is  not 
flown,  to  the  just  wishes  of  those  who  see  not,  nor  hear — ^yet,  speak 
down  the  years  with  an  unmistakable  emphasis,  he  has  withheld 
the  home  of  his  foivfathers  from  the  hand  of  the  stranger.  Thus, 
in  the  winter  of  life  of  one  other  of  the  race,  fast  hastening  to  join 
the  band  gone  before,  no  ghosts  of  the  departed  bemoan,  in  that 
beautiful  valley,  the  homestead  and  hearthstone  deserted. 

The  childhood  of  John  r^.  Gittings  was  passed  at  Long  Green; 
and  the  rudiments  of  his  education  he  there  acquired  at  a  mother's 
knee.  lie  further  pursued  his  studies  at  Dickinson  College,  Penn- 
sylvania.  At  the  ago  of  sixteen  ho  left  college,  to  enter  tho 
counting  house  of  James  A.  Uuchauan.  At  seventeen  he  was 
made  discount  clerk  in  the  City  Bank.  In  the  spring  of  1820  his 
father  died,  and  he  was  recalled  to  the  country,  to  take  charge  of 
his  father's  estate.  In  1821,  he  married  Eleanor  Addison  Smith, 
daughter  of  William  liogers  Smith,  and  granddaughter  of  Cumber- 
land Dugan  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  a  Miss  May,  of  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts.  In  the  same  year  (1821)  Mr.  Gittings  commenced 
business  in  Baltimore  as  a  stock  broker.  In  1836  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Chesapeake  Jiank.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  Loans  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  which  ufhce 
he  filled  until  removed  through  a  change  in  the  State's  administra- 
tion. Ho  was  reinstated  under  Democratic  rule,  but  again  removed 
under  a  Kojndjlicau  administration.  For  many  years  Mr.  Gittings 
was  a  member  of  tho  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  during  which 
time  he  was  chairman  of  tlie  Finance  Committee.  He  was  elected 
by  the  City,  and  also  appointed  by  the  State,  a  Director  in  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  during  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  William  G.  Ihirrison,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Gittings  for  two  years  was  President  of  the  Northern 
Central  IJailniad.  When  the  State  of  Maryland  was  divided  into 
four   Judicial   Districts,  he   was  elected   Connnissioner   of  Public 
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"Works.  In  the  Democratic  State  Convention  which  nominated  E. 
Louis  Lowe  for  Governor,  Mr.  Gittings's  name  was  presented  as  the 
choice  of  Baltimore  county. 

In  1848  Mr.  Gittings  lost  his  wife,  who  left  two  children,  Eleanor 
Addison,  who  married  George  II.  Williams,  a  prominent  member  of 
of  the  bar  of  Maryland ;  and  William  S.  Gittings  who  died  several 
years  since,  leaving  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

In  November,  1853,  Mr.  Gittings  married  Charlotte  Carter  Rit- 
chie, daughter  of  the  venerable  and  distinguished  Thomas  Ritchie, 
and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Fouche  of  Richmond. 

In  the  business  world  Mr.  Gittings  is  eminent  as  a  banker.  lie 
is  now  President  of  the  Chesapeake  Bank,  a  position  which  he  has 
filled  successfully  and  iminterraptedly,  with  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  for  thirty-five  years.  In  point  of  individual  wealth  he  ranks 
with  millionaires.  As  a  business  man,  he  is  a  model.  Discipline, 
fixed,  severe,  is  the  basis  of  his  business  course.  Prompt  and 
methodical  himself,  he  requires  an  unremitting  exercise  of  the  like 
qualities  in  those  about  liim,  so  that  the  machinery  of  which  he  is 
master  and  main-spring,  moves  with  the  precision  of  the  stroke  of 
time.  In  all  strictly  business  transactions,  his  rule  is — payment  for 
value  received — equivalent  for  equivalent — dollar  for  dollar  ;  and  to 
the  uttermost  farthing  he  stands  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  con- 
tract ;  where  dittorences  arise,  and  other  means  fail,  he  invites  to 
the  courts  of  law  and  abides  their  decisions.  In  the  world  he  is  of 
the  world,  and  facing  its  face,  he  looks  out  with  the  eyes,  and  weara 
the  armor  of  a  Girard  and  a  Peabody.  Just,  he  observes  the  prime 
law ;  true  to  himself,  he  is  an  example  to  othere. 

In  that  more  sacred  world — the  domestic  circle — where  is  cast 
the  needless  outer  armor  oft",  ho  stands  revealed  in  all  the  strength 
and  dfcvotedness  of  coniuibial  and  parental  attection — in  the  pride 
of  fatherly  care — in  undiminished  solicitude,  yet  satisfaction — the 
faithful  sentinel  off  guard,  within  the  citadel  of  heart  and  home. 


ROBERT  GOODLOE  HARPER. 


RoBKRT  GooDLOE  IIarper  was  bora  near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
in  1765.  His  parents  were  poor,  having  ninch  to  struggle  with, 
and  his  i>rospects  at  the  outset  of  life  wore  anything  but  flattering. 
During  his  childhood  the  family  removed  to  Granville,  North 
Carolina.  Tlie  war  of  the  Kevolntion  desolated  the  South,  and  the 
Carolinas  were  terribly  harassed  with  the  presence  of  the  enemy  and 
Tory  partisans.  Young  Harper  had  only  entered  on  his  fifteenth 
year  wlien  he  joined  a  troop  of  horse,  and  uuiUt  General  Greene 
served  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Southern  campaign,  llis  military 
training,  however,  did  not  extingiiish  in  him  the  love  of  learning, 
and  he  made  every  exertion  to  proiit  by  the  limited  advantages  he 
had.  With  diligence  and  perseverance  he  qualified  for  college,  and 
in  1785  lie  graduated  at  I'rinceton.  "While  tliero  he  acted  for  a 
time  as  tutor  to  lower  classes  than  liis  own.  After  leaving  college, 
he  proceeded  to  I'hiladelphia  in  search  of  some  congenial  occupa.- 
tion,  but  finding  little  encouragement  there  he  sailed  for  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  arrived  at  his  destination  almost  penniless. 
As  he  was  standing  u^ion  the  pier  uncertain  of  the  future,  he  was 
accosted  by  a  jicrson  wlio  inquired  liis  name,  and  on  learning  it 
spoke  of  his  own  son,  who  having  been  at  Princeton,  had  known 
Harper  there.  This  person,  who  proved  to  be  a  tavern-keeper, 
learning  of  Harper's  needy  circumstances,  kindly  provided  for  his 
wants,  and  finding  that  his  predilection  was  for  legal  studies,  intro- 
duced him  to  a  lawyer. 

Harper  now  a[»plicd  himself  with  great  diligence  to  his  studies, 
and  in  one  year  was  prepared  to  practice  in  the  courts.  He 
removed  into  tlie  interior  of  the  State,  and  soon  began  to  attract 
attention  as  an  able  and  clear  headed  lawyer.  He  also  busily 
employed  his  pen,  and  wrote  many  vigorous  articles  for  the  news- 
papers on  political  subjects,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  change  of  the 
State  Constitution.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  and  in  1794  to  the  Xational  House  of  Representatives, 
serving  with  distinction  until  1801.  He  was  I'Cgardod  as  one  of  the 
20 
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leaders  of  the  Federal  party,  and  vigorously  Bapix)rted  the  adminis- 
trations of  "Washington  and  Adams.  In  1801  he  retired  from 
Congress.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  and  removed  to  Baltimore.  He  came  to  this  city  with 
a  distinguished  reputation,  and  he  shone  conspicuously  at  the  bar  of 
Baltimore,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  brilliancy,  when  beside  him- 
self it  was  graced  by  "William  li.  AVinder,  Luther  Martin,  Roger  B. 
Taney,  "William  "NVirt,  and  William  riiikiiey.  He  was  employed  as 
counsel  for  Judge  Samuel  Chase  in  his  famous  trial  of  impeachment, 
in  connection  with  J.  Ilopkinson  and  Lnther  Martin.  lie  partici- 
pateii  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore  against  the  afluek  of  the  British 
in  1814,  and  during  the  war  attained  the  rank  of  Major  General. 
In  1S15,  he  was  clecte<l  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  took  an 
able  and  active  part  iu  the  debates.  In  1819-20  he  visited  Europe 
with  his  family.  Ilis  own  reputation  and  the  celebrity  of  his 
father-in-law  gave  him  ready  access  to  the  most  illustrious  society 
of  the  continent.  lie  returned  to  Baltimore,  resuming  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  taking  a  very  active  interest  iu  the  Maryland 
Colonization  Society.  lie  died  very  suddenly  on  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1825,  He  had  only  the  day  before  argued  a  case  in  court  for 
three  hours  with  his  usual  ability,  and  gave  no  sign  of  the  slightest 
indisposition  up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  death,  lie  attended  a 
large  party  the  evening  before  his  decease,  and  uppcured  in  most 
lively  spirits.  The  succeeding  morning  after  breakfast,  while 
standing  before  the  fire  and  reading  a  newspajwr,  he  fell  and 
instantly  expired.  General  Harper's  mind  was  of  singular  clearness, 
and  his  power  of  statement  was  considered  almost  uncquulled.  His 
private  virtues  endeared  him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  his 
public  services  rendered  him  au  honor  to  the  State  and  to  the 
nation. 


PETER  HOFFMAN  &  SONS. 


The  City  of  Baltimore  has  been  greatly  indebted  to  many  German 
merchants  who  liave  settled  here  at  various  jjcriods.  Trained  at 
home  in  systematic  habits  of  industry,  and  skilled  in  all  the  minutiae 
of  the  counting-house,  many  of  them  have  become  eminent  in  their 
new  field  of  labor,  and  have  left  ejiduring  monuments  of  their 
mercantile  ability  and  liberal  public  spirit.  Among  these  merchants 
Peter  Hoffman,  Senior,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Peter  lIoiFman 
&  Sons,  and  the  fii"st  of  his  family  who  settled  in  Maryland,  deserves 
honorable  mention.  He  was  born  in  1742,  near  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  and  came  to  America  when  quite  a  young  man.  He  pur- 
chased a  farm  near  Frederick,  Maryland,  which  he  sold  in  1776,  for 
the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  removed  with  his  family  to 
Baltimore.  His  family  eventually  became  a  large  one,  consisting  of 
eight  sons  and  four  daughters.  His  sons  were  Jacob,  Jeremiah, 
"William,  Peter,  George,  John,  Samuel  and  David.  All  of  them 
became  active  and  prosperous  merchants,  with  the  exception  of 
David,  the  youngest  son.  He  adopted  the  profession  of  law,  in 
which  he  acquired  reputation;  but  is  more  widely  known  as  an 
author.  Beside  various  lectures  on  legal  subjects,  he  published 
several  literary  works,  one  of  them  being,  "  Viator,  or  a  Peep  into 
my  Xote-books ;"  issued  in  Baltimore,  in  1841.  His  most  extensive 
work,  however,  is  entitled  "  Chronicles  selected  from  the  originals  of 
Cartaphilus,  tlie  Wandering  Jew;  embracing  a  period  of  nearly  nine- 
teen centuries;"  published  in  London,  1853-54,  in  three  large  octavo 
volumes.  These  "  Chronicles"  display  wide  research  and  much  pro- 
found learning. 

Another  one  of  tlie  family  was  also  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
lettei-s,  Peter  Hoftinan  Cruse.  He,  with  his  friend  the  late  John  P. 
Kennedy,  published  in  1828,  "  The  Red  Book,"  a  series  of  essays, 
giving  groat  promise  of  future  eminence.  He  was,  however,  cut  olf 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  being  one  of  the  earliest  victims  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  during  its  first  visit  to  this  city  iii  1832. 

Returning  to  I'eter  Hoftinan,  Senior,  he  soon  established  himself 
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in  Baltimore  as  a  dry  goods  incrchant,  aud  in  due  time  formed  tbe 
raereautiie  tiim  of  Teter  Iloffmaii  &  Sons.  He,  as  tlie  head  of  the 
house,  was  joined  by  his  sons  John,  George  and  Peter,  Jr.,  in  Balti- 
more, wliile  AVilliani  and  Jeremiah  became  residents  of  London, 
Avbere  for  many  yeai-s  they  carried  on  business  as  American  com- 
mission merchants.  Peter,  Senior,  lived  in  Calvert  street,  south  of 
Baltimore  street,  but  afterwaivls  built  two  houses  on  Baltimore 
street,  one  for  a  dwelling,  tbe  other  for  a  store.  The  white  marble 
store  of  Messi-s.  Hamilton  Easter  &  Sons  now  occupies  the  site  of 
these  builtliiigs.  Sir.  Ilofi'nian  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  "  Balti- 
more-Town," before  tbe  aduptiuri  of  the  city  government,  and  was 
much  interested  in  the  various  improvements  of  the  town  as  well  aa 
in  its  early  charitable  institutions,  of  which  he  was  a  promoter  aud 
director  Among  the  projects  which  he  labored  to  etiect  must  be 
meiitioued  the  City  Spring,  in  Calvert  street,  adjoining  Saratoga, 
lie  was  instrumental  in  building  and  laying  out  this  spot,  which 
although  now  somewhat  shorn  of  its  attractions  from  the  removal 
of  the  Gothic  buil.ling,  with  its  niche  enclosing  the  Armistead 
Monument,  for  very  many  yeara  was  considered  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  city,  and  was  the  resort  of  the  best  classes  of  our 
citizens.  Mr.  lloft'man  died  in  LSOK,  and  was  buried  in  the  grave 
yard  attached  to  the  old  Otterbiue  German  Church,  leaving  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  as  an  upright  merchant  and  Christian  man.  His 
eldest  sou  Jacob,  was  for  u  time  a  sugar  refiner  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  but  sub8e<iueutly  retired  to  a  farm  iu  Loudouu  county, 
where  he  pas.-scd  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

John  ilotiuiau  retired  from  a  successful  business  about  the  year 
1820.  lie  lived  in  Hanover  street,  between  German  and  Lombard 
streets.  This  locality  is  now  wholly  occupied  by  large  warehouses, 
but  half  a  century  ago  contained  some  of  the  best  residences  iu  the 
city.  He  built  several  warehouses  on  Charles  street,  between  the 
two  just  named,  and  four  on  Lombard  street,  between  Uhler's  alley 
and  Hanover  street,  which  were  afterwards  sold  to  John  Eager 
Howard,  who  converted  them  into  the  present  "Xew  Assembly 
liooms."  Mr.  Hoifman  died  iu  1837.  He  was  much  esteemed  for 
his  generosity  of  disposition,  and  for  his  lively  humor. 

His  brother  George  being  also  prosperous  retired  about  the  same 
time,  1820.  He  was  prominent  as  a  promoter  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing enterprises  of  the  city,  and  was  a  man  of  uncomruou  business 
sagacity.  He  was  one  of  the  Baltimore  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  in  Pliiladelphia,  and  w^as  one  of  the  original 
friends,  organizers  and  directors,  for  many  years,  of  the  Baltimore 
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and  Ohio  Railroad.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  house  on  the  corner 
of  Franklin  and  Cathedral  streets,  now  ocenpied  by  the  Maryland 
Club.  The  grounds  attached  to  this  fine  mansion  were  beautiful 
and  very  extensive,  there  being  for  many  years  only  one  other 
house  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Edmondson,  Jr.,  between  them 
and  the  Unitarian  Church.  The  main  huilding  of  the  Maryland 
Club  fronting  on  Franklin  street,  is  very  much  as  Mr.  Hofthian  left 
it,  and  its  interior  especially  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  specimen  of 
domestic  architecture. 

Peter,  Jr.,  after  conducting,  under  his  own  name,  a  successful  dry 
goods  business,  retired  about  the  same  time  with  his  Ijrothers,  in 
1821.  He  was  one  of  the  incori>orators  and  trustees  of  the  Balti- 
more Orphan  Asylum,  was  a  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and 
actively  connected  with  nearly  all  the  public  charities  of  the  city, 
while  his  many  good  deeds  in  private  have  otherwise  endeared  his 
memory,  lie,  in  connection  with  his  son  Samuel  Owings  Ilofinian, 
built  the  present  "Law  Buildings"  on  the  corner  of  St.  Paul  and 
Lexington  streets;  and  on  the  site  of  the  first  Athena>um,  which 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  1835;  such  Iteing  the 
intense  severity  of  the  weather  that  the  water  froze  in  the  hose  of 
the  tire  companies,  and  rendered  unavailing  all  efforts  to  save  the 
building  from  the  flames.  Mr.  Hoffman  died  in  1837,  in  his  house 
on  the  corner  of  St.  I'aul  street,  opposite  to  the  Law  Buildings. 
This  house  still  remains,  but  is  no  longer  a  private  residence,  having 
been  converted  into  offices. 

Jeremiah  Hofinian,  who,  with  his  brother  "William,  had  long  re- 
sided in  London  where  they  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  leading 
American  house,  returned  to  this  country  and  to  his  native  city  in 
1825.  William  also  returned,  and  died  unmarried  in  1828.  Jere- 
miah bought  the  house  at  "  Chatsworth"  as  the  neighborhood  was 
called,  and  near  the  intersection  of  Franklin  and  Chatsworth  streets. 
The  dwelling  house  a  very  elegant  and  substantial  sti'ucture,  fronts 
on  Franklin  street,  with  extensive  grounds  attached,  the  property 
now  being  in  the  possession  of  Daniel  B.  Banks.  From  Mr. 
Hoffman's  long  residence  abroad,  his  tastes  were  decidedly  English, 
and  during  his  life  these  grounds  were  always  kept  in  the  most 
exquisite  order,  and  were  laid  out  in  a  truly  elegant  manner.  He 
died  in  1844. 

Samuel  Hoffman,  for  some  time  carried  on  the  dry  goods  business 
in  Philadelphia,  but  eventually  formed  a  connection  with  his  nephew, 
Sanmel  Owings,  son  of  Peter  Hoffman,  Jr.,  and  conducted  a  dry 
goods  jobbing  house  in   Baltimore,  under  the  firm  of  S.  &  S.  0. 
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noffiuan.  Soon  after  establishing  this  copartnership,  such  opportu- 
nities in  the  auction  business  pr(?sentcd,  that  they  availed  themselves 
of  them  and  formed  the  auction  house  of  Hoffman  &  Co.,  and  occu- 
pied the  large  warehouse  on  Charles  street,  formerly  used  by  George 
ii  John  liotiiuan,  and  now  owned  by  Mr.  James  S.  Waters,  and 
fitted  up  as  his  book  store,  the  upper  floors  being  employed  by  Bry- 
ant, Stratton  &  Co.'s  Commercial  College.  Samuel  Hoffman  took 
very  high  rank  as  a  merchant,  and  his  nephew,  Samuel  Owings,  was 
also  an  excellent  business  man ;  while  both  were  noted  for  genial 
manners  and  hospitality,  and  Mr.  S.  0.  Hoffman  possessed  a  highly 
cultivated  mind  and  fine  taste  in  art. 

S.  Owings  Hoffman  represented  the  City  of  Baltimore  as  Senator 
in  the  State  Legislature. 

Samuel  was  for  many  years  a  Director  in  the  Baltimore  Branch  of 
the  Blink  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kail- 
road,  of  which,  together  with  his  brother  George,  he  was  one  of  the 
original  oorjiorators.  In  the  great  financial  crisis  of  1837,  when 
terror  and  disasters  pervaded  all  commercial  circles,  they  stcpjied 
manfully  forward  in  aid  of  the  dry  goods  jobbing  houses,  not  only 
with  all  their  public  infiueiice,  but  also  with  their  private  means, 
rendering  assistance  to  many  in  need.  Some  years  afterward,  iu 
recognition  of  his  services,  he,  as  the  head  of  the  firm  and  financier, 
was  presented  by  a  number  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Baltimore, 
with  an  elegant  piece  of  silver  plate.  He  retired  from  active 
business  in  1842,  and  died  in  1852,  in  the  house  which  he  had  built 
nearly  twenty  yeara  before,  opjwsite  to  the  Unitarian  Church,  in 
Franklin  street.  Samuel  Owings  built  the  large  house  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Madison  and  Charles  streets,  and  there  died  in  1801. 

All  of  the  children  of  Peter  Hoffman,  Sr.,  have  passed  away,  pre- 
senting t!ie  uncommon  circumstance  of  seven  of  the  sons  attaining 
wealth  and  distinction  as  merchants,  and  contributing  materially  to 
the  commercial  eminence  and  prosperity  of  Baltimore. 


JOHNS  HOPKINS. 


Johns  Hopktns  was  born  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  Maryland,  on 
May  19th,  1795.  He  waa  the  son  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Anne 
Arundel  county,  and  of  Hannah  Janney  Hopkins,  of  Loudoun 
county,  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Samuel  Hopkins,  his  father,  was  descended  from  an  English 
Quaker  family  of  respectability  and  substance.  Soon  after  the 
colonization  of  Maryland,  six  brothers  of  that  family  determined 
to  emigrate  to  America.  On  reaching  this  country,  two  of  these 
brothers  agreed  to  make  their  home  in  New  England,  and  four, 
journeying  to  Maryland,  selected  large  tracts  of  land,  situated  on 
Deer  Creek,  in  Harford  county,  Maryland,  in  Baltimore  county, 
near  Govanstown,  and  at  the  head  of  South  River,  in  Anne  Arun- 
del county,  Maryland. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  two  brothers  who  settled  in  New 
England  reside  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  are  persons  of 
well-known  character,  wealth  and  influence.  The  descendants  of 
the  four  brothers  who  made  their  home  in  Maryland  are  yet  more 
numerous.  The  members  of  the  fsimily  have,  in  successive  genera- 
tions, with  few  exceptions,  adhered  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Johns  Hopkins,  the  grandfather  of  the  gentleman  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  was  the  descendant  of  that  one  of  the  brothers, 
emigrating  from  England,  who  established  his  home  upon  South 
River,  in  Anne  Arundel  county.  He  inherited  the  considerable 
landed  estate  acquired  by  his  ancestor  in  that  neighborhood,  and 
cultivated  his  property  with  the  aid  of  some  hundred  negroes,  of 
whom  he  became  possessed  by  bequest  from  his  parents  and  by  mar- 
riage. He  had  eleven  children.  At  that  period  slave  labor  was 
essential  to  profitable  farming  in  the  colony,  and  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Hopkins  were  taxed  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  support  of  so  large  a  family.  But  doubts  arose  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  rightfulness  of  keeping  negroes  in  bondage;  and  he,  there- 
fore, gave  freedom  to  all  his  slaves,  cultivating  his  estate  afterwards 
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by  bis  owii  labor,  aided  bv  tbr-  (oil  of  bis  sous  and  by  such  (roc  labor 
aa  could  then  be  procured. 

His  soil,  Samuel  Hopkins,  was  uiiu'li  beloved  for  bis  ]>opuIar  and 
social  luanners.  He  married  in  early  life  Haniiab  Jatiney,  a  lady 
belonging  to  a  wealthy  and  highly  rcsi>ected  family,  which  had  long 
been  established  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  where  many  descended 
from  it  j"et  remain.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  intelligence  and 
force  of  character,  and  exercised  marked  influence  not  only  in  the 
R<x;ial  circle  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  but  also  in  the  general 
Society  of  Friends,  of  which  she  was  a  meuilier. 

Soon  after  his  father's  death,  Samuel  Hopkins  became,  by  pur- 
chase from  the  other  chihlren,  the  sole  owner  of  the  projiorty  on 
which  liis  father  had  resided,  and,  in  his  turn,  cultivated  tlic  estate 
with  the  assistance  of  his  sons. 

In  1812,  hoAvever,  Johns  Hopkins,  the  subject  of  tliis  notice,  who 
was  one  of  these  sons,  being  then  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age, 
showed  a  strong  disj)08ition  to  engage  in  mercantile  life,  and  was, 
therefore,  allowed  to  enter  the  counting  room  of  Gerard  T.  Hopkins, 
his  uncle,  who  was  then  conducting  a  wholesale  grocery  business  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  brought  to  this  new  occupa- 
tion the  habits  of  industry  and  intelligent  observation,  which  he  had 
developed  ujx)n  his  lather's  farm,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  with 
an  energy  to  which  his  former  life  had  given  no  outlet.  He 
acquired  rapidly  a  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  the  bmneh  of 
trade  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and,  in  1819,  with  the  consent  of 
his  uncle,  formed  a  partnei-ship  with  Benjamin  1*.  Moore,  for  the 
purpose  of  carr^'ing  on  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  under  the 
name  of  Hopkins  &  Mooit). 

The  new  tirni  had  no  money  cajiital  whatever.  It  began  lnisiness, 
upon  the  credit  which  the  energy  of  Johns  Hopkins  hiid  already 
created,  and  with  no  other  assureil  aid,  except  certain  eudoi'semeuts, 
for  purchases  of  merchandise,  with  which  Gerard  T.  Hopkins  obliged 
the  firm.  In  1822,  the  iiartneixhip  was  dissolved;  and  Johns 
Hopkins,  conlident  in  his  individual  resources,  called  to  his  aid  two 
younger  brothers,  both  under  age,  gave  them  an  interest  in  his 
business,  and  inaugurated  a  new  firm  under  the  style  of  Hopkins  & 
Brothers. 

The  business  of  this  house  was  rapidly  developed  by  the  groat 
personal  energy  of  the  senior  and  principal  i)artner.  Its  trade  with 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  where  xMr,  Hopkins  had,  as  has  been  said, 
many  family  connections,  waa  very  large,  and  it  rapidly  extended 
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through  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  into  adjoining 
States. 

Mr.  Hopkins  remained  connected  with  this  fimi  for  twenty-live 
years.  During  all  this  period,  which  was  marked  by  many  i)eriods 
of  general  financial  embarrassment,  the  house  of  Hopkins  &  Brothers 
maintained  the  highest  credit.  His  means  had  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  })U8iness  proved  caj>able  of  producing  even  greater  results ; 
but  he  determined  to  lessen  the  amount  of  iwi-sonal  labor,  devolving 
upon  him,  and  after  the  active  toil  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  relin- 
quished the  business  to  his  brothers  and  to  two  of  his  clerks. 

He  did  not,  however,  al>andon  his  interest  in  commercial  affairs. 
After  the  resignation  of  the  late  James  Swan,  who  had  for  many 
years  filled  with  credit  the  oflice  of  President  of  the  Merchants 
Bank  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Hoi)kins  was  elected  his  successor,  and  has 
ever  since  discharged  the  duties  of  that  oflice,  with  great  ability  and 
energy.  He  has  been  always  a  close  observer  of  the  conduct,  char- 
acter and  intelligence  of  the  young  men,  who  were  entering  business 
life  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  he  has,  uniformly,  exercised  his 
power,  as  a  bank  oflicer,  in  such  manner  as  to  extend  assistance  to 
those,  who,  by  their  diligence,  good  sense  and  integrity,  attracted 
his  attention  and  esteem,  even  in  cases  where  he  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  them.  It  is  well  known  indeed,  that  many 
young  merchants,  to  whom  liljeral  discounts  were  extended,  during 
periods  of  commercial  embarmssment,  have  learned  for  the  firet 
time,  when  their  obligations  were  j)aid  at  bank,  that  they  were 
indebted  for  the  discounts,  which  they  had  received,  to  the  volun- 
tary and  unsolicited  endorsement  of  their  pajter  by  Johns  Hopkins 
himself,  acting  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  to  which  it  had  been 
submitted  for  consideration. 

Mr.  IIoi)kins  had  been,  from  an  early  period  in  its  history,  a  close 
observer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  He  knew  thoroughly 
the  resources  of  the  country  through  which  it  was  proposed  to 
construct  it,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  the  work,  fii-st  to  the  coal  fields  of  the  Alleghany  region,  and  then 
to  the  Ohio  river.  In  the  year  1847,  being  already  holder  of  a  large 
amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Company,  he  was  induced  to  become  a 
Director,  and  thenceforth  took  an  active  part  in  its  management. 
In  December,  1855,  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Company,  and  he  has  continued  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  important  office  until  the  present  time,  contributing 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Company,  by  his  firmness,  sagacity  and 
self-devotion  to  its  interests. 
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It  will  he  remembered,  hereafter,  to  his  ^eat  honor,  that  when, 
prior  to  1857,  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Raili-oad  Company,  embar- 
rassed by  the  monetary  difficulties  of  the  conntry,  and  by  internal 
dissensions,  was  unable  to  provide,  in  due  season,  for  the  heavy  obli- 
gations imjiosed  uj)on  it  by  the  extension  of  the  road,  Mr.  Uopkins 
came  voluntarily  forward,  and,  by  endorsing  the  notes  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  a  very  large  amoutit,  ]>if(lgfd  his  private  fortune  to  its 
supjwrt,  and  thus  greatly  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
credit  of  the  Company,  and  ensured  the  completion  and  perfect 
success  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  added,  year  by  year,  to  his  ownership  of  the 
Btock  of  the  Company,  and  is  now  possessed  of  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  shares,  representing  a  par  value  of  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  an  actual  market  value  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  dollars.  He  holds  an  interest  in  the  Company,  less 
only  in  amount  than  that  owned  by  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
by  the  city  of  Baltimore;  and  both  the  State  and  city  have  largely 
profited  by  the  sagacity  and  zeal  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  promotion  of  the  true  interests  of  the  Company. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Ilojtkins,  however,  since  his  retirement 
from  the  firm  of  Hopkins  &  Brothers,  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
interests  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  only.  He 
has,  throughout  his  business  life,  entertained  a  firm  confidence  in 
the  increasing  welfare  and  pros[>erity  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  He 
has,  therefore,  not  only  used  every  effort  to  ojien  new  channels  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  that  city  and  other  sections  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  has  endeavored  also  to  employ  his  means  in 
Buch  manner  as  would  best  enable  the  merchants  of  the  city  to 
accommodate  and  retain  its  growing  trade.  AVith  this  purpose  he 
became  the  owner  of  squares  and  parcels  of  ground  situated  in 
localities  convenient  for  the  traiisaction  of  business,  but  which 
were  useless,  because  of  the  mean,  or  inadetpiate,  buildings  erected 
upon  them.  UjKin  tliese  sqmires  ami  lots  he  has  built  a  large 
number  of  substantial  warehouses,  and  has  thus  centered  certain 
branches  of  imj»ortant  trade  in  proper  and  convenient  localities, 
and  suiiplied  them  with  ample  room  and  accommodation.  He  has 
also  been  at  the  pains  to  provide  massive  buildings,  in  proper 
locations,  cajtable  of  greater  ornament  than  the  warehouses  he  has 
erected,  for  the  use  of  those  mercantile  cori)orations  and  agencies 
which  grow  and  increase  with  the  needs  of  a  commercial  city. 

B}'  providing  full  scope  for  the  transaction  of  an  inifKjrtant  part 
of  the  business  of  the  city,  and   by  performing  this   task  in  a 
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manner  which  adds  largely  not  only  to  the  taxable  wealth  of  the 
community,  but  to  its  commercial  importance,  Mr.  Hopkins  haa 
greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
He  has  especially  supplied,  for  many  years,  ample  occupation  to 
many  mechanics,  who  were  employed  upon  his  improvements.  To 
Buch  work  and  to  the  care  of  his  property  in  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company,  Mr.  Hopkins  mainly  devotes  his  time. 
Since  his  connection  with  the  Company  first  commenced,  the  stock 
has  greatly  enhanced  in  value,  but  he  haa  not,  for  this  reason,  sought 
to  realize,  by  sale,  any  profit  upon  his  original  investments.  He 
has  full  confidence  in  the  permanent  value  of  the  stock  itself,  and 
has,  it  is  believed,  set  apart  the  whole  fund  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  a  University,  to  be  located  upon  his  fine  estate  at 
"Clifton,"  containing  nearly  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
situated  about  one  mile  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Har- 
ford road. 

Tills  University,  bearing  his  name,  has  been  already  fully  or- 
ganized by  the  appointment  of  trustees,  under  the  provisions  of  a 
general  law  of  this  State ;  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  having  already  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  free  scholarships,  by  which  poor  and 
deserving  students  from  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  shall 
be  maintained,  is  occupied  in  maturing,  during  his  lifetime,  the 
details  of  this  great  work. 

This  estate  at  Clifton  will  afford  ample  room,  not  only  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  professors  and  students  attached  to  the  Uni- 
versity, but  also  space  for  the  establishment  of  a  Botanical  and 
Agricultural  school  upon  an  extended  scale.  The  buildings  of  the 
University  will  be  surrounded  by  pleasure  grounds  as  ample  as  the 
trustees  may  sec  fit  to  maintain ;  and  if  they  part  at  any  time  with 
outlying  portions  of  the  land,  they  will  be  able  to  do  it  vtpon  terras 
which  will  protect  the  grounds  and  property  of  the  University  from 
intrusion,  annoyance  and  injury. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  has  set  aside  property  to  the  value  of  more 
than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
erection  of  a  great  hospital  ujx)n  the  site  of  the  present  Maryland 
Hospital,  which,  with  the  grounds  around  it,  have  been  purchased 
by  him  for  that  purpose  from  the  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Hospital. 

The  Corporation  bearing  his  name,  which  he  intends  shall  ad- 
minister this  great  charity,  has  been  fully  organized;  and  it  is 
understood  that,  as  soon  as  the  streets  and  alley-ways,  as  yet  un- 
opened, which  might  intersect  the  property,  are  permanently  closed, 
by  competent  authority,  the  trustees  of  the  new  hospital  will  be 
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enabled  to  commence  buildings  which  will  be  a  8plendid  and  en- 
during monument  to  their  founder,  and  will  prove  an  incalculable 
blessing  to  the  iX)or  of  the  community  in  which  they  will  be 
located. 

The  new  hospital  will  be  possessed  of  separsite  buildings  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  of  ditferent  sexes,  and  also  of  separate  build- 
ings for  the  reception  of  the  sick  of  different  colors,  and  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  cure  of  bodily  injuries  and  non-contagious  diseases. 
It  will  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  ablest  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians, and  its  endowment  will  supply  ample  funds  for  its  support. 
It  is,  therefore,  reasonably  ex[)ected  by  its  founder  that  the  people 
of  the  State  and  city  will  co-operate  earnestly  with  him  in  pro- 
moting its  early  and  secure  establishment. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  also  provided  for  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  orphan  colored  children,  in  a 
location  seiiarate  and  distinct  from  the  site  of  the  hospital.  This 
asylum  will  be  placed  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  trus- 
tees of  "  The  Johns  IIo2>kins  Hospital." 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  awaiting  with  anxiety  the  arrival  of  the  time 
when  he  may  regard  the  admirable  site  which  he  has  selected  for 
his  hospital  as  secured  to  its  public  uses  by  proper  legislation,  in 
order  that  he  may  see  that  work  completed  during  his  life,  and  may 
be  able  to  assure  to  the  sick  and  disableil  in  the  community  a  place 
of  refuge,  easy  of  access,  healthful  in  air,  with  i)]easant  outlooks 
over  the  city,  harbor  and  river,  and  with  ample  grounds,  in  which 
the  feeble  and  convalescent  may  find  solace  and  regain  strength. 


JOHN  EAGER  HOWARD. 


The  name  of  ITowanl  is  jnobal)!}'  more  widely  connected  with 
the  annals  of  Baltimore,  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  than 
any  other.  Joshua  Howard,  the  grandfather  of  the  suhjeot  of  this 
notice,  was  an  Englishman,  and  came  to  America  in  1085-6.  He 
obtained  the  grunt  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Baltimore  county,  not 
far  from  the  ^iresent  city  of  IJaltimore,  and  his  grandson,  John 
Eager,  son  of  Cornelius  Howard,  was  born  Juno  4th,  17o2.  Young 
Howard  was  brought  up  on  his  family  estate,  but  without  regaid 
to  any  particular  profession;  l>ut  on  attaining  manhood  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  mother  country  warndy  enlisted  his  patriotic  feelings. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolution  a  committee  of  safety  was  estab- 
lished in  Baltimore-Town,  and  having  expressed  his  desire  of  serving 
in  a  military  capacity,  one  of  the  committee  otfcred  to  procure  him 
the  conunission  of  Colonel.  Unwilling  to  accept  so  res})onsible  a 
post,  he  chose  that  of  Captain,  which  was  ottered  him  on  the  pro- 
vision of  raising  thirty  men.  In  two  days  the  requisite  nuudicr  was 
obtained,  and  Captain  Howard  joined  a  regiment,  commanded  by 
Colonel  J.  Carvil  Hall.  They  nuirched  at  once  to  join  the  army, 
and  Captain  Howard  particijiatcd  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Xew  York ;  and  served  until 
December,  1770,  when  his  corps  was  disbanded.  Ife  immediately 
rejoined  the  army  as  Major,  and  the  winter  of  1776-77  was  passed 
industriously  in  raising  troops.  In  April  of  that  year  he  marched 
with  part  of  his  regiment  to  Rocky  Hill,  near  Princeton,  Xew 
Jersey,  where  he  remained  until  July,  when,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  sent  home  on  recruiting  service.  He  rejoined  the 
army  just  after  the  battle  of  JJrandywine,  and  displayed  signal 
courage  and  ability  soon  afterward  in  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
It  is  a  romantic  incident  in  his  career,  that  "  Chew's  House,"  a  for- 
tified house,  occupied  by  the  British,  belonged  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Chew,  of  Philadelphia,  the  father  of  the  lady  whom  he  afterward 
married,  he  having  first  seen  the  mansion  during  the  battle.  He 
also  iiarticipated  in  the  action  at  Monmouth. 
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Ou  the  1st  of  June,  1779,  lie  was  comniissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Maryland  regiment,  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  In  April,  1780,  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops,  about 
fourteen  hundred  infantry,  were  detached  from  the  army  for  the 
purjKvse  of  relieving  Charleston,  which  had  lieeu  besieged  by  the 
Eritish  under  Clinton.  They  embarked  from  Eik  Eiver,  at  the 
head  of  the  Chesajieake,  on  May  3d,  but  did  not  reach  I'etei-sburg, 
ou  their  way  South,  until  June,  too  late  for  any  succor  to  Charles- 
ton, which  capitulated  on  May  12th.  The  disastrous  battle  of 
Camden,  where  Gates  was  so  signally  defeated,  followed  in  July. 
Colonel  Howard  bore  himself  bravely  in  that  unfortunate  atl'air; 
but,  overiMJwered  by  numbers,  was  forced  to  retreat  into  the 
swamps,  keeping  a  small  force  together,  and  being  joined  at 
Charlotte,  sixty  miles  oti,  by  other  officers  and  men.  In  l)ecember, 
General  Gi-eeue  arrived  and  took  command,  and  under  his  able 
leadei-ship  affairs  were  ere  long  changed  for  the  better.  A  detach- 
ment was  placed  under  Morgan,  and  in  it  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Howard  had  command  of  four  hundred  Continental  infantry  and 
two  companies  of  Virginia  militia.  The  eventful  battle  of  Cowpens 
soon  followed,  in  which  the  British  were  completely  defeated.  For 
Howard's  gallantry  in  this  action  he  was  voted  a  medal  by  Con- 
gress, in  company  with  Morgan  and  William  Augustine  Washing- 
ton. In  the  succeeding  Ijattles  of  Guilford  Court  llouse  and 
Eutaw,  he  again  rendered  most  signal  service,  and  in  the  latter 
engagement  was  severely  wounded.  Several  of  our  principal  streets 
commemorate  these  victories  of  the  Revolution ;  Howard  street 
being  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Howard,  and  Eutaw  for  the  action 
in  which  he  gaiue<l  such  celebrity.  Cowjieus'  alley,  joining  these 
two  streets,  modestly  reminds  of  another  successful  action.  The 
bravery  of  the  Maryland  troops,  in  these  and  other  encounters, 
under  the  leadership  of  Colonels  Howard,  AV'^illiams  and  other 
officers,  won  the  highest  encomiums  from  General  Greene,  and  on 
Howard's  return  to  Maryland,  as  soon  as  his  wound  permitted  him 
to  travel,  he  bore  with  him  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  com- 
mander's regard. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Colonel  Howard  marned  Miss 
Chew,  of  riuladelphia,  at  whose  summer  residence  in  Germantown 
he  found  a  much  more  kindly  welcome  thau  had  rained  from 
British  bullets  in  the  beat  of  action.  In  November,  1788,  be  was 
chosen  the  Governor  of  Maryland  for  three  years,  and  during  that 
period  the  Federal  union  was  adopted,  which  measure  the  Governor 
did  all  in  his  power  to  support.     In  179'4,  ho  was  appointed  Major- 
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General  of  militia,  but  declined  to  accept ;  and  in  November,  1795, 
he  was  invited  by  General  Washington  to  accept  a  seat  in  his 
Cabinet.  For  such  a  position,  however,  he  had  no  inclination,  and 
though  gratified  at  this  proof  of  Washington's  regard,  he  saw  fit  to 
decline  the  offer.  Three  years  later,  when  the  attitude  of  France 
became  such  that  it  was  feared  we  should  be  embroiled  in  a  war 
with  that  power,  and  that  Washington  would  again  be  called  into 
the  field  as  commander-in-chief,  Colonel  Howard's  name  was  one  of 
those  whom  he  intended  to  select  for  the  position  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. Fortunately,  however,  a  war  was  averted,  and  in  1803, 
Colonel  Howard  finally  withdrew  from  public  life,  spending  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  management  of  his  very  large  estate, 
exercising  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  taking  great  interest  in  the 
prosperity  and  growth  of  Baltimore.  In  1814,  when  the  city  was 
threatened  by  the  British,  among  other  arms  of  defence,  a  troop  of 
elderly  men  was  raised,  with  Colonel  Howard  at  its  head,  and 
although  this  body  was  not  intended  to  act  outside  the  limits  of  the 
city,  Colonel  Howard  had  resolved  to  ofter  his  personal  services  in 
the  expected  battle.  That  of  Xorth  Point,  however,  took  place  a 
day  sooner  than  he  anticipated.  In  the  excitement  and  alarm  con- 
sequent on  the  capture  of  Washington,  and  the  destniction  of  the 
public  buildings,  a  timid  suggestion  was  made  that  Baltimore,  in 
order  to  be  saved  from  such  a  calamity  had  better  capitulate.  This 
proposition  the  old  patriot  scouted  with  indignant  scorn.  "  I  have," 
said  Colonel  Howard,  "  as  much  property  at  stake  as  most  persons, 
and  I  have  four  sons  in  the  field,  but  sooner  would  I  see  my  sons 
weltering  in  their  blood,  and  my  property  reduced  to  ashes,  than  so 
far  disgrace  the  country."  Honored  and  beloved.  Colonel  Howard 
died  on  the  12th  of  October,  1827,  he  having  lost  several  years 
before  his  eldest  son,  his  eldest  daughter,  and  his  wife,  while  his 
own  health  had  been  impaired  for  some  years,  mainly  in  con- 
sequence of  his  wound  received  at  Eutaw. 

The  noble  mansion  which  he  built,  at  the  time  of  its  erection  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  estate,  always  know^n  as  Howard's  Park, 
still  exists  (1870),  but  must  probably  ere  very  long  go  down  before 
the  inevitable  growth  of  the  city.  The  line  of  Calvert  street,  north 
of  Eager  street,  will  pass  directly  through  the  house.  The  north 
wing  was  built  in  1786,  and  the  main  building  and  south  wing  a 
few  years  later.  Of  the  hundreds  of  acres  originally  forming 
"Howard's  Park,"  stretching  from  Centre  street  north  to  the 
present  parallels  of  Hoffman  street,  and  eastward  from  Howard 
street  to  Jones's  Falls,  only  five  or  six  acres  now  remain  to  encircle 
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" Belviderc,"  "the  proper  lioiiee  and  home"  designed  by  Colonel 
Howard  as  h'm  i)riuc'ipal  residence  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
AVar.  In  place  of  the  noble  oaks  and  evergreens  which  hid  from  the 
sight  the  roofs  and  steeples  of  the  city,  and  the  lawns  and  dells  and 
thickets  familiar  to  our  childhood,  we  tread  now  throiigh  street 
after  street  filled  with  elegant  private  residences,  churches  and 
halls.  The  writer  of  this  sketch,  although  very  young  at  the  time, 
perfectly  remembei-s  in  1830  the  raising  of  the  statue  which  crowns 
the  "Washington  monument.  He  saw  it  from  one  of  the  houses  on 
Hamilton  street  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Maryland  Club  House, 
and  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  city  since  then  may  be  Ibrmed, 
from  the  writer's  having  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  view^  of  the 
elevation  of  the  statue  from  this  house.  Xot  a  single  building 
existed  north  of  Hamilton  street,  excepting  a  few  humble  tenements 
on  the  line  of  Centre  street.  What  is  now  Mount  Yornon  I'lace 
was  then  only  planted  with  huge  forest  trees,  and  a  rough,  nneven 
country  road  led  from  the  foot  of  the  Moiniment  to  Charles  street. 
In  1H±2,  William  AVirt,  writing  to  his  daughter,  and  speaking  of 
the  monument,  says:  it  "is  rendered  indescril)al)ly  striking  and 
interesting  from  the  touching  solitude  of  the  scene  from  which  it 
lilts  its  head."  "Howard's  Park"  is  now  only  a  niemory  of  the 
past,  and  "]?elvidere"  exhibits  marks  of  decay.  l>ut  if  we  must 
regret  the  beautiful  forest,  we  can  still  take  pride  in  the  wcnltli  and 
jxtwcr  of  the  city  which  has  supplanted  it;  and  rejoice  that  the 
stately  home,  so  long  the  chosen  seat  of  historic  tame  and  of  refined 
hospitality,  will  not  lose  its  influence,  even  with  its  existence. 
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The  ancestors  of  Jesse  IIcnt,  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Calvert  county,  Maryland.  In  the  j-ear  1760,  Job  Ilunt,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  with  his  brothers,  Samuel  and 
Phineas,  removed  from  the  old  homestead  to  a  tract  of  land  in 
Baltimore  county,  which  had  been  taken  up  under  patent  some 
twenty  years  before,  in  what  was  then  known  as  "The  Forest," 
and  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Green  Spring  Valley  which  was 
situated,  and  settled  on  adjoining  farms.  One  of  these  farms 
remains  now  in  Mr.  Hunt's  possession. 

In  1771,  Mr.  Job  Hunt  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Hopkins,  of  a  numerous  family  of  the  name,  for  the  most  part 
landed  proprietors  in  Baltimore  county,  in  the  tract  of  country  near 
the  present  Govanstown.  A  numerous  family  was  the  result  of  this 
union,  of  whom  Jesse,  the  yonngest,  was  born  on  July  3d,  1793. 
In  February  following,  his  mother  died,  much  regretted  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  for  her  amiable  and  exemplary  character. 

Nothing  can  ever  entirely  replace  the  loss  of  a  mother's  care  and 
guidance  during  childhood ;  but  so  fsir  as  this  was  possible,  the 
mother's  place  was  supplied  by  the  Avatchfulness  and  tender  solici- 
tude of  a  sister,  under  whose  care,  combined  with  that  of  an  upright 
and  judicious  father,  ho  sj>ent  the  first  years  of  his  life. 

Arrived  at  the  years  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  choose  a 
vocation  in  life,  his  tastes  inclined  him  to  a  mechanical  calling,  and 
in  1808,  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the  house  of  William  and 
Richard  Hall,  saddlers,  in  Baltimore.  The  death  of  his  father  took 
place  in  the  following  year.  Thus  his  youthful  son  was  deprived  of 
a  truly  excellent  father,  and  society  of  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and 
high  soulcd  honor. 

In  June,  1812,  came  the  declaration  of  war  with  England,  and 
young  Hunt,  though  still  an  apprentice,  took  an  active  part  in 
raising  a  company,  known  as  the  Washington  Blues,  attached  to 
the  5th  regiment  of  infantry,  of  which  George  U.  8teuart,  was 
chosen  Captain.  This  company  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the 
21 
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defencG  of  the  city  at  the  battle  of  North  Point,  September  12th, 
1814.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Hunt  was  elected  to  a  lieutenancy, 
which  post  he  tilled  until  1822.  On  his  resignation  in  that  year, 
his  former  captain,  then  colonel  of  the  regiment,  wrote  him  a  letter 
testifying  in  high  terras  to  hia  conduct  as  soldier  and  officer. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Hunt  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  and 
afterwards  became  the  successor  of  his  former  employers.  In  the 
same  year  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Leonard  .Yundt,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  jiroprietors  of  the  Baltimore  federal  Gazette. 
This  marriage,  which  proved  an  eminently  happy  one,  was  the  result 
of  an  affection  dating  back  to  childhood. 

Mr.  Hunt  continued  to  conduct  his  business  with  a  fair  share  of 
success,  and  eujo3-ed  a  moderate  j)rosperity,  thanks  to  his  industry 
and  economy  and  tlie  assistance  of  his  estimable  wife.  He  took  no 
active  part  in  political  matters,  until  the  great  contest  between 
Jackson  and  Adams,  in  the  year  1828,  owing  to  the  momentous 
character  of  the  questions  at  issue,  roused  even  the  most  indifferent. 
Into  this  contest  Mr.  Hunt  entered  warmly,  and  was  an  active 
Btipportcr  of  General  Jackson,  whose  administration  he  continued 
to  support  to  its  close.  In  1829,  1830  and  1831,  successively,  he 
was  unanimously  nominated  by  a  convention  of  the  Jackson  party 
as  candidate  for  a  scat  iu  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates;  and  on 
each  occasion  he  was  returned  by  a  handsome  majority.  At  that 
time  Baltimore  was  represented  in  the  House  by  only  two  delegates. 

Mr.  Hunt  made  no  pretensions  to  oratory,  and  was  known  rather 
as  an  active  working  member  than  as  a  public  sjieaker,  but  he 
occasionally  took  part  in  the  debates  on  many  of  the  leading 
questions  before  the  House.  One  of  these  affecwd  the  interests  of 
the  pulilic  schools  of  the  city,  then  in  their  infancy,  under  the 
following  circumstances.  A  former  Legislature  had  passed  an  Act 
authorizing  the  city  to  sell  the  properly  known  as  the  "  old  Alras- 
House,"  near  the  intersection  of  Madison  and  iMjtaw  streets,  and 
appropriate  the  proceeds  to  the  Public  School  Fund.  The  Senate 
passed  a  bill  repealing  this  Act,  and  directing  the  appropriation  of 
the  money  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  sent  it  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Hunt  resisted  this  bill,  with  his  utmost  ability  in  the  House, 
arguing  that  it  was  both  unjust  and  inexpedient;  that  while  the 
value  of  such  an  institution  as  the  House  of  Refuge  could  not  be 
denied,  the  Public  Schools  had  not  only  the  prior  claim,  but  a  claim 
of  far  higher  importance.  The  bill,  notwithstanding  the  urgency  of 
the  Senate,  was  finally  defeated. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Hunt  was  nominated  by  a  convention  of  the  Jackson 
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party,  then  beginning  to  be  known  as  the  Democratic  party,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Mayoralty.  From  the  time  of  the  great  political 
contest  of  1824,  the  Jackson  party  comprised  a  large  majority  of  the 
voters  of  Baltimore,  and  yet  no  decided  Jackson  man  had  filled  the 
office  of  Mayor.  It  was  a  sort  of  neutrality,  which  operated 
adversely  to  the  majority  of  voters,  who  saw  nearly  all  the  muni- 
cipal offices  filled  by  their  political  opj)onent8.  In  accepting  the 
nomination,  Mr.  Hunt  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  any  sjjecific  line 
of  conduct,  in  regard  to  the  retention  or  removal  of  officers,  deter- 
mining to  be  guided  solely  by  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  city  ;  and  this  determination,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
he  carried  out  from  the  time  of  his  election,  removing  no  officer 
except  where  he  was  convinced  that  the  i)ublic  welfare  required  it, 
filling  such  vacancies  with  his  ix>litical  friends.  In  pursuing  this 
course,  however,  he  did  not  escape  the  noisy  censure  of  those  who 
considered  that  all  public  offices,  were  the  legitimate  prizes  of  the 
victorious  party. 

Upon  his  re-election  in  1834,  these  clamors  were  revived  ;  but  the 
Mayor  was  firmly  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  the  more  moderate  among 
the  Whigs,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  the  AVorkiiigmen's  party. 
At  this  election  strong  attempts  were  made  to  injure  Mr.  Iluut's 
popularity,  by  dwelling  upon  and  misrepresenting  his  connection 
with  the  Dank  of  Maryland,  then  a  subject  of  extreme  popular 
odium.  As  the  circumstances  of  this  attiiir,  have  become  a  feature 
of  the  history  of  the  city,  and  for  a  long  time  were  used  to  blacken 
her  good  fame,  ^K§  will  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  account  of  it. 

The  Bank  of  Maryland  suspended  payments  about  six  months 
before  the  election  we  have  just  referred  to.  As  it  had  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  and  the  deposits  were  heavy,  the  failure  gave  rise 
to  great  distress,  excitenient  and  indignation.  Popular  meetings 
were  held ;  it  was  alleged  that  the  Bank  had  been  managed  in  the 
interests  of  a  few  influential  citizens,  to  whom  the  smaller  stock- 
holders and  dejiositoi-s  had  been  sacrificed.  Some  of  the  parties 
accused,  dreading  an  outbreak  of  popular  fury,  endeavored  to  shift 
the  odium  upon  others,  and  mutual  recriminations  were  the  conse- 
quence. Pamphlets  and  placards  abounded,  and  the  temper  of  the 
Bufl'erers  urged  on  by  that  reckless  part  of  the  community  that 
delights  in  disturbance,  gradually  approached  the  boiling  point. 

Every  means  was  used  to  turn  the  tide  of  this  feeling  against  Mr. 
Hunt,  at  the  election.    He  had  injudiciously  allowed  himself  to  be 
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chosen  a  Director  of  the  Bank — a  merely  nominal  office,  as  it  was 
well  known  tiiat  the  ownership  of  the  Bank  was  held  ]>y  a  few  imli- 
viduals — but  this  was  thought  sufficient  reason  for  identifying  him 
with  the  subject  of  j^wjiular  luitred.  lie  succeeded,  lK>wever,  in 
jiroving  that  so  far  from  having  reaped  any  jirotit  from  tlie  Bank, 
he  was  a  loser  by  it,  being  its  creditor  to  a  considerable  amount. 

After  the  election,  tlie  feverish  state  of  excitement  still  continued. 
The  tinancial  condition  of  the  whole  country  had  been  inuch  dis- 
turbed by  various  causes;  and  the  opi)onent8  of  tlie  adndnistration 
fiercely  assailed  I'rcsident  Jackson  for  the  coui-sc  he  pursued,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  his  tirnmess  in  maintaining  that  gold  and  silver 
were  the  only  constitutional  cunvncy  of  the  country.  The  failure  of 
the  Bank  of  Maryland  was  followed  by  that  of  a  number  of  fraudu- 
lent institutions,  assuming  the  name  of  f^avings  Banks,  spreading 
misery  and  ruin  widely  around,  esjiecially  among  tlie  working 
classes,  who  saw  the  little  provision  they  had  made  tor  sickness  or 
old  age,  thus  suddenly  swept  away.  The  losses  by  these  failures 
were  far  heavier,  and  affected  a  class  of  persons  who  sutfered  far 
more  than  the  losers  by  the  Bank  of  Maryland ;  who  endeavored, 
and  in  part  succeeded,  in  screening  themselves  by  turning  the 
popular  fury  against  the  Bank  of  Maryland,  as  the  real  cause  of 
all  the  mischief.  The  law-suits  to  which  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland  gave  rise,  atforded  further  oppor- 
tunities for  stimulating  the  excitement ;  and  the  charges  and 
counter-charges  of  the  parties  in  controversy  grew  fiercer  than  ever. 

In  August,  1835,  it  was  evident  that  popular  irritation  was  on 
the  point  of  some  violent  outbreak.  Nocturnal  n^tings  were  held, 
which,  liowever,  the  Mayor,  aided  by  the  day  jiolicc,  only  about 
twenty  strong,  the  night-watch,  and  a  few  resolute  volunteers, 
succeeded  for  a  time  in  dispersing.  But  the  determination  to 
avenge  their  wrongs  against  the  real  or  supposed  authors  of  them, 
it  was  plain  to  see,  had  in  nowise  been  shaken;  and  the  Mayor,  who 
saw  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  was  indefatigable  in  his  attempts 
to  rouse  the  law-abiding  citizens  to  take  effective  steps  for  pre- 
serving tlie  ]ieace  of  the  city.  His  eflbrts,  however,  were  nearly 
ineflectual ;  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  exhibiting  an  apathy 
which  could  only  be  explained  hy  ignorance  of  the  real  extent  of 
the  peril,  and  refusing  to  aiil  the  civil  authorities  in  the  forcible 
preservation  of  the  peace.  At  last  the  Mayor  led  a  forlorn  hope, 
consisting  of  his  lumdful  of  police,  and  a  few  citizens  whom  he 
induced  to  assist  liim  against  a  large  gathering  of  riotously  disposed 
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persona  in  Monument  Square,  Their  eftbrts  to  disperse  the  mob, 
though  fearless,  were  unavailing.  There  was  no  destruction  of 
projjerty;  but  the  persons  arrested  were  immediately  rescued  by 
force,  and  the  city  authorities  openly  defied. 

The  civil  authorities  thus  finding  themselves  not  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  the  danger,  an  order  was  issued  calling  out  the  uniformed 
volunteer  Light  Brigade,  at  the  time  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Benjamin  C.  Howard.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  Col. 
Howard  reported  to  the  Mayor  that  lie  had  issued  orders  for  the 
assembling  of  the  Brigade  at  eight  o'clock,  but  that  so  far  only  three 
men  had  presented  themselves  for  duty.  He  continued  his  efforts 
until  five  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  result  of  obtaining  a  doubtful 
promise  from  about  twenty  men.  Convinced  now  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  military,  the  mob  proceeded  to  execute 
their  vengeance  by  assailing  the  houses  of  several  of  the  citizens 
most  obnoxious  to  them,  destroying  the  furniture  and  carrying  oft 
the  valuable  articles  which  the  occupants  in  hasty  retreat  had  left 
behind. 

The  violence  of  the  mob,  and  the  danger  of  its  resorting  to  still 
more  deplorable  extremities,  had  the  effect  of  rousing  from  their 
culpable  apathy  a  large  number  of  the  citizens,  who  had  hitherto 
abstained  from  any  active  support  of  the  city  authorities,  and  a 
genuine  determination  to  restore  order  at  any  cost  was  manifested. 
Even  some  of  those  who  had  previously  sided  with  the  mob,  now 
arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  order,  whether  from  regret  at 
their  excesses,  or  the  desire  to  elude  punishment,  may  be  a  matter 
of  doubt. 

The  assault  on  the  Mayor,  and  the  charges  of  complicity  with  the 
Bank  authorities,  still  continued,  and  his  continuance  in  office  was 
alleged  to  bo  the  main  cause  of  popular  irritation.  Mr.  Hunt, 
convinced  that  his  influence  over  the  people  was  greatly  impaired, 
and  unwilling  to  give  rise  for  any  pretext,  however  unjust, 
that  impeded  the  return  to  order,  tendered  his  resignation.  The 
City  Council,  in  accepting  it,  unanimously  passed  the  following 
resolution ; 

"  liesolved.  By  both  branches  of  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore, 
that,  while  we  regret  that  the  measures  adopted  by  Jesse  Hunt, 
Esq.,  late  Mayor  of  the  city,  did  not  prove  ettectual  in  suppressing 
the  riots  which  have  disturbed  the  order  and  destroyed  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  community,  we  entertain  the  fullest  confidence  in 
his  integrity  and  fidelity,  and  hereby  tender  to  him  the  thanks  of 
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the  coriioration,  for  the  honest  and   unceasing  exertions  made  by 
Lim  to  restore  peaee  to  the  city  and  supremacy  to  the  laws. 

By  order: 

nEJfRY  W.  GRAY, 

Auistant  Clerk  to  \H  Branch  C.  C. 

n.  Myers, 

Prtt'l  pro  (cm.  Ut  Branch. 

P.  LcCAS,  Jr., 

Preit  2d  Branch." 


rulilio  meetings  were  also  held,  at  wliich  resohitions  were  passed 
expressive  of  undiminished  confidence  in  the  late  Mayor,  and  at  one 
of  these  he  was  nominated  for  re-election,  which  stratifying  evidence 
of  their  confidence  he,  however,  judged  proper  to  decline. 

Mr.  Hunt  at  once  returned  to  his  saddlery  business,  in  which  he 
had  retained  an  interest,  and  recommenced  working  with  his  own 
hands.  It!  this  position,  however,  he  did  imt  long  remain.  In  less 
than  three  months  after  his  resignation  as  Mayor,  and  during  his 
absence  from  the  city,  the  office  of  City  Register  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  its  occupant.  Mr.  Hunt  was  irnniodiatcly  named  by 
his  friends  for  the  vacancy.  On  his  return,  without  being  aware 
that  a  vacancy  had  occurred,  he  found  him-self  in  etl'ect  Register  of 
the  city.  At  the  election  by  both  branches  of  the  City  Council, 
which  took  place  a  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Hunt  not  only  received 
the  entire  support  of  his  political  friends,  but  of  a  portion  of  the 
oppr»sition  also.-  He  filled  this  really  responsible  ofhce  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all. 

At  the  time  of  his  taking  this  office,  the  finances  of  the  city  were 
in  a  condition  very  far  from  satisfactory,  but  they  became  still  worse 
in  the  years  1840-42.  Indeed,  at  tliat  time  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  country  was  def>lorab!e.  The  banks  were  in  sus- 
pension, the  State  failed  to  meet  the  interest  on  its  public  debt,  and 
the  city  was  compelled  to  meet  its  payments  on  the  $3,000,000  sub- 
scription to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  by  forced  sales  of  city 
stock,  with  the  result  of  finally  depressing  the  stock  to  50,  wliile  that 
of  the  State  was  less  than  30.  At  this  time  a  strong  opinion  was 
current  that  both  State  and  city  woubl  be  compelknl  to  repudiate 
their  debts;  or  at  the  very  least  the  city  would  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  ceasing  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  stock  debt.  But  the  Regis- 
ter not  oidy  insisted  that  tbt-  good  faith  of  thu  city  sliould  bo  kept, 
but  maintained  that   the   city   had  abundant  ability   to   meet   its 
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obligations,  if  the  authority  was  given  him  to  conduct  the  necessary 
negotiations.  He  was  invested  with  the  requisite  power,  and  aftet 
much  difficulty  succeeded,  so  that  the  city  at  no  time  failed  to  meet 
the  interest  as  it  fell  due.  The  season  of  embarrassment  and  finan- 
cial depression  soon  passed  over,  and  the  city  stock  rose  not  merely 
to  par,  but  commanded  a  premium. 

Mr.  Hunt's  conduct  of  the  city  finances  gave  such  satisfaction, 
that  he  was  five  times  re-elected  to  the  office  which  he  thus  filled 
for  more  than  ten  years,  being  assured  of  his  election  for  the  sixth 
time  if  he  would  make  a  change  in  the  office  of  deputy,  then  filled 
by  a  most  faithful  officer,  whom  he  refused  to  remove.  On  his 
retirement  from  office,  resolutions  highly  complimentary  to  his 
efficiency  and  integrity  were  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  City 
Council.  This  event  closed  Mr.  Hunt's  long  connection  with  the 
public  service. 

In  1847,  the  Entaw  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated,  the  Presidency 
of  which  was  unanimously  tendered  to  Mr.  Hunt.  Finding  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  were  all  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respect- 
ability, and  amongst  the  most  wealthy  citizens  of  Baltimore ;  and 
that  the  institution  was  strictly  benevolent  in  character,  the  charter 
abundantly  securing  to  the  depositors  the  entire  net  earnings  of 
the  Bank,  he  accepted  the  position,  for  the  time  being,  without  any 
pecuniary  compensation.  He  has  been  re-elected  each  successive 
year,  the  last  election  being  in  June,  1870.  The  Bank  has  proved 
an  entire  success,  and  justly  ranks  among  the  most  prosperous  and 
faithfully  conducted  institutions  of  its  character.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1870,  it  had  upwards  of  nine  thousand  depositors  and 
assets  exceeding  three  millions  of  dollars. 

Previous  to  the  year  1849,  there  was  no  organized  association  for 
the  general  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  convinced  of  the  great 
need  of  such  an  association,  a  few  benevolent  citizens  started  the 
"  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor." 
In  its  organization  Mr.  Hunt  took  an  active  part,  and  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  its  President.  The  funds  of  this  association 
are  derived  from  voluntary  contributions,  and  it  has  been  the  means 
of  relieving  much  suffering  and  greatly  improving  the  condition  of 
the  deserving  poor. 

On  the  18th  day  of  May,  1860,  Mr.  Hunt  was  deprived,  by  the 
act  of  Providence,  of  the  associate  of  his  childhood,  his  chosen  com- 
panion and  partner  in  early  manhood.  Of  this  excellent  lady  it  can 
be  justly  said,  that  she  was  an  affectionate  wife,  a  devoted  mother, 
a  sincere  and  unpretending  Christian. 
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In  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Hunt,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  during  the  long,  exciting  and  often  angry  discussions 
which  continued  throughout  his  more  public  and  political  career,  his 
social  and  domestic  life  was  marked  by  that  uniform  kindness  and 
courtesy,  which  commanded  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  with- 
out regard  to  j>arty  or  sectarian  afliliations. 


HENRY  JAMES. 


In  every  community  there  is  to  be  found  a  distinct  class  of  citi- 
zens more  quiet  in  habits  of  life,  more  painstaking  in  business 
pursuits  than  tlie  great  mass,  from  whose  slow,  jtatient,  almost 
unobserved,  yet  sure  and  substantial  labors,  largo  fortunes,  in  time, 
accrue, — the  proud  rewards  of  persevering  industry, — securing  not 
merely  individual  independence  and  all  worldly  comforts  to  their 
possessors,  but  adding,  likewise,  in  a  thousand  ways,  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  the  stock  of  power  and  importance  of  a  common- 
wealth. It  is  to  this  class  of  citizens  good  society  owes  its  chiefest 
debt  of  gratitude ;  for,  usually,  the  founders  of  society,  they  are,  also, 
always  the  truest  custodians  of  its  interests.  Such,  too,  are  ever 
the  friends  of  material  progress.  The  eye  which  dwells  in  wonder 
and  with  pleasure  on  the  splendid  structures  that  adorn  and  make 
our  cities  great  will  not  fail,  behind  the  solid  masonry,  to  detect 
the  patient,  plodding  power  whose  hand  was  at  the  foundation 
stones.  A  specimen  of  the  class  of  which  we  speak  was  William 
Pcnn,  in  the  past.  In  the  present  are  many  prototypes  of  his  in 
character,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  the  various  departments  of 
labor  and  life.  Henry  James  is  one  of  these.  Poor,  and  without 
acquaintance  or  friends  in  the  State,  he  came,  Avhen  but  a  youth,  to 
Baltimore  in  quest  of  occujMvtion  and  a  livelihood, — a  promise  of 
which  the  sujKjrior  advantages  of  the  city,  as  a  business  mart,  held, 
encouragingly,  out  to  him, — ^aud  the  city  has  answered  to  his  hojies. 

Mr.  James  was  born  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1821,  in  the  town  of 
Truxtou,  Courtland  county,  Xew  York.  His  parents  were  Ifathaniel 
and  Elizabeth  Ingersoll  James,  natives  of  Vermont,  but  of  English 
descent,  distinguished  in  the  community  in  which  they  lived  for  pru- 
dence and  piety  of  life.  Henry  James  was  educated  in  the  town  of 
his  birth,  in  the  common  schools,  until  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year, 
when  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  in  the  sivme  town,  from  which  he 
graduated.  The  greater  part  of  his  youth  was  passed  upon  a  farm, 
where  he  iwirticipxted  in  all  the  labors  of  farm  life,  rendering  robust 
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a  natnnilly  good  constitution,  and  acquiring  thone  habits  of  thrift 
and  industr}'  on  wliioli  success  in  business  so  hirgcly  doi^-nds. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  seized  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  he  left  his 
birtliplaee  and  home  to  test  the  qnalitics  of  his  ripening  manliood, 
and  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  world.  Hope,  energy,  faith  in  himself, 
and  a  strong  will — these  were  his  resources  and  only  capital.  Ilis 
fii"8t  three  years  were  passed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whore  he 
managed  creditably'  to  maintain  himself, — adding  to  his  acquisitions 
the  valuable  ingredient  of  experience.  In  the  early  part  of  1843  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  and,  althougli  an  entire  stranger,  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  for  himself  a  ooniiietency  and  the  confidence  of 
the  business  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  whole  career 
in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  the  city,  now,  of  his  pride  and 
aftVotion,  has  been  one  of  success,  commenBurate  with  the  deserts  of 
worthy  and  honest  effort,  while  tlie  (.■uiiBdence  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
augmented  by  time,  surrounds  hira  as  from  the  first.  Mr.  James  is 
the  active  managing  partner  nf  t!ie  present  firm  of  TTenry  James  k 
Co.,  the  other  inemliers  being  William  E.  Dodge  and  .James  Stokes, 
of  New  York,  and  Daniel  James,  of  Liverpool.  The  house  repre- 
.scnts  large  tracts  of  timber  lands  lying  in  the  counties  of  Tioga, 
Clinton,  Cameron,  Elk,  and  L^'coming,  in  the  State  of  Penns^ivania, 
and  owns  extensive  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  in  Clinton, 
Lycoming,  and  York  counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Harford  county 
in  Maryland,  being  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.  The  prinei|nil  office  of  the  firm  is  in  Baltimore, 
with  branch  offices  in  the  various  places  where  their  ojierations  are 
carried  on. 

Mr.  James,  besides  his  largo  interest  and  business  connection  in 
the  firm  of  Henry  James  &  Co.,  has,  also,  for  many  years  been  iden- 
tified with,  and  a  Director  in,  the  Citizens'  National  Bank,  and  is 
now  President  of  that  institution,  having  been  elected  to  that  office 
on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  John  Clark. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  has  been  doubled  since  Mr.  James's  in- 
cumbenc}',  and  the  splendid  marble  hanking  house,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Pratt  and  Hanover  sti-eets,  was  erected  under  his  auspices. 
In  no  particular  has  the  zeal  of  Mr.  James  been  more  eons])icuously 
or  more  usefully  displayed  thaTi  in  the  matter  of  the  organization  of 
the  Baltimore  Warehouse  Company,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 
projectors  and  friends.     He  is  still  a  Director  in  the  Company. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  Mr.  James  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
A.  Cafe,  of  this  city,  and  has  a  large  and  interesting  family. 

Ue  is  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Chui'ch,  of 
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which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson  is  pastor.  His  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  religion  is  marked  by  regularity  of  attendance  at  his  place  of 
worship;  and  it  is  the  whole  truth  to  say  of  him  that  he  is  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  a  churchman  without  cant,  bigotry  or  ostentation. 

The  course  of  hia  life  has  been,  and  is,  ajmrt  from  the  political 
contests  and  excitements  of  the  day.  A  quiet  vote  is  the  usual 
expression  of  his  views,  under  a  careful  and  calm  consideration  of 
measures  and  men, — ^a  method,  in  itself,  most  seeming  good,  and 
not  without  merit  in  the  light  of  example. 

The  strong  points  in  the  character  of  Henry  James  are  visible  in 
the  conduct  of  his  daily  life ;  as  a  man  of  business,  he  is  energetic, 
positive,  firm ;  as  a  citizen,  spirited  and  liberal ;  as  a  patron,  the 
friend  of  enterprise;  as  a  Chi'istiau,  devout;  as  a  man,  honest, — 
modest  and  retii*ing  withal. 

The  very  extensive  business  operations  of  the  firm  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  and  the  interests  of  the  Bank  of  which  he  is  President, 
occupy  the  larger  part  of  his  time,  retjuiring  his  diligent  supervisory 
attention  and  care. 

In  the  proud  list  of  her  citizens,  known  and  honored  throughout 
the  business  world  for  stability,  integrity  and  fair  dealing,  Balti- 
more has  no  cause  to  be  other  than  satisfied  with  the  record  and 
name  of  her  adopted  son,  Henry  James. 


WILLIAM  JENKINS. 


The  ancestors  of  Williaai  Jenkins  were  among  the  earliest  colo- 
nists of  Maryland,  having  emigrated  from  Great  Britain  about  the 
y  ar  1660,  to  escajie  the  persecutions  exercised  against  Catholics, 
and  settled  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  near  the  old  city  of 
St.  Mary's.  Here  tliey  lived  peacefully  for  years  under  the  just  and 
mild  rule  of  the  Lord  Proprietary.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century  the  spirit  of  religious  jjcrsecution  arose  in  the  hitherto 
happy  colony ;  and  the  Act  of  1704,  imposing  test  oaths  and  other 
disabilities  on  the  Catholic  inhabitants  who  had  themselves  set  the 
noble  example  of  toleration,  compelled  many  of  these  to  quit  their 
homes,  and  seek  a  refuge  elsewhere.  Among  these  emigrants  was 
Michael,  the  father  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  who,  with  his  brothers  Thomas 
Courtenay  and  Ignatius,  sought  a  new  home  in  Baltimore  county, 
then  an  outlying  i)art  of  the  province,  almost  a  wilderness,  and  still 
inhabited  by  Indians.  Here,  in  the  year  1740,  they  took  up  a  tract 
of  land  by  patent,  on  "  Long  Green,"  which  still  remains  in  the 
jK)S8ession  of  the  family,  and  upon  it  is  yet  standing  the  substantial 
old  house,  constructed  according  to  the  rural  architecture  of  the 
time.  While  here,  tlie  father  married  the  niece  of  Mr.  Ignatius 
Wheeler,  a  wealthy  Catholic  gentleman  of  Uarford  county. 

Ten  children  sprang  from  this  union,  of  whom  William  Jenkins, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  1767.  Though  but  a  child  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  he  felt  the  enthu- 
siasm and  military  ardor  which  f)ervadcd  all  classes.'  He  used  to 
relate,  as  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  how  the  country 
schoolmaster  who  had  scarcely  a  boy  over  ten  years  of  age,  would, 
after  lesson  hours,  draw  up  his  little  school  in  military  array,  arm 
them  with  cornstalks,  and  put  them  through  their  drill. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  war,  young  Jenkins,  being  thirteen  years  old, 
and  perceiving  that  his  father  could  with  difficulty  provide  for  the 
wants  of  his  largo  family,  determined  to  go  to  Baltimore  and  carve 
out  his  own  fortunes.  Here  he  became  apprentice  to  William  Hay- 
ward,  a  tanner,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  an  estimable 
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man  and  kind  master,  of  whom  Mr.  Jenkins  alwaj's  spoke  with 
affection  and  resjiect,  and  to  whom  he  rendered  cheerful  and  sub- 
stantial service  in  business  affairs.  At  the  close  of  his  aiiprontice- 
ship,  and  before  he  was  of  age,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account,  in  Baltimore,  occup^-ing  a  small  building  on  Water  street. 

While  r[uite  young  he  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Solomon  Uillen, 
of  Baltimore  coimty,  who,  however,  lived  but  a  few  yeare.  He  then 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Mark  Willcox,  of  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1805,  an  accidental  fire  destroyed  all  the  stock  in  his  tan  yard, 
thus  sweeping  away  nearly  the  whole  of  bis  capital — a  total  loss  to 
him,  as  there  was  then  no  insurance  company  in  Baltimore,  lie, 
however,  apjilied  himself  to  retrieve  his  loss  Ity  persevering  industry, 
and  with  such  success  that  in  three  years  he  found  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  his  small  establishment  on  Water  street  by  the  construction 
of  a  large  three-story  warehouse  and  ihvoUing  on  the  same  site. 
Thirty-one  years  later  he  again  enlarged  it  by  Ijuilding  a  large 
four-story  warehouse,  which  he  was  occupying  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  having  carried  on  bis  business — which  for  many  years  was  a 
large  one,  extending  to  all  the  surrounding  States — for  fifty -six 
years  on  fine  sjiot. 

In  1812,  Mr.  Jenkins  built  a  large  tan  yard  on  the  York  road,  to 
which,  some  years  after,  he  added  another.  He  introduceil  im- 
provements in  the  process  of  tanning  wliicb  gave  to  Baltimore 
leather  a  i^H?culiarly  high  reputation,  which  it  has  ever  since  en- 
joyed ;  and,  indeed,  he  may  justly  bo  spoken  of  as  the  father  of 
the  leather  tmde  of  this  city. 

Early  in  life  Air.  Jenkins  joined  what  was  called  "l*aul  Bantalou's 
Legion,"  a  body  of  volunteer  cavalry,  which  in  those  days  often 
escorted  General  AVashington  from  Waterloo  to  Baltimore,  on  bis 
way  from  Mount  Vernon  to  i'hihuk'lphia,  where  t'ongress  then  sat. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  the  last  w^ar  with  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  though  over  the  military  age,  became  a  member  of  a 
volunteer  troop  of  cavalry,  and  tnok  an  active  part  in  tlie  defence 
of  Baltimore,  having  also  four  brothers  in  the  field.  A  few  days 
before  the  Imttle  of  North  Point  he  was  sent  to  the  city  on  special 
duty,  and,  having  permission,  made  a  brief  visit  to  his  own  family. 
Before  returning,  be  laid  aside  bis  uniform  and  accoutrements  to 
enjoy  a  few  moments'  reijose,  and  when  about  to  resume  them, 
found  that  his  wife,  who  had  suffered  great  anxiety  before  his 
arrival,  from  a  false  report  that  bis  troop  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  enemy,  bad  concealed  bis  uniform  to  ]ircvent  his  return.     Upon 
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his  remonstrating,  she  besought  him  to  remain,  urging  his  exemp- 
tion from  duty,  and  all  the  arguments  that  affection  and  solicitude 
could  suggest,  but  without  avail :  he  remounted  his  horse  in  citi- 
zen's di-ess,  as  she  refused  to  restore  the  uniform,  and  reported 
himself  for  duty  at  the  time  appointed. 

In  all  matters  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  city  he  took  a 
lively  interest,  and  frequently  an  active  participation.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  York  and  York  Ilaven  Turnpike  Road 
Comittinics,  as,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susc^uehanna 
Railroad  Company,  (now  the  Jforthern  Central,)  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  first  Dircetoi-s.  \\Tien  the  advantage  w^hich  would 
follow  the  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  from  Cumber- 
land to  I'itts burgh,  became  manifest,  he  was  a  member  of  the  first 
committee  appointed  by  the  city  to  examine  the  route  via  Con- 
nellsville. 

In  all  his  dealings,  both  public  and  private,  he  was  not  merely 
just,  but  generous  and  kind,  ^\^len  he  had  introduced  any  new 
process  or  machinery  tending  to  improve  his  manufacture,  so  far 
from  endeavoring  to  secure  all  the  advantages  to  himself,  he  took  a 
pleasure  in  exhibiting  it  to  other  manufacturers,  and  inviting  them 
to  avail  tlicmsolves  of  his  improvements.  This  unselfish  and  noble 
spirit  pervaded  all  his  actions,  and  coujjled  with  his  kindness  of 
heart  and  truly  Christian  charity,  made  him  not  only  resjKJcted  but 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  well.  For  those  in  his  enii)loyment 
he  had  an  almost  parental  regard.  During  the  prevalence  of  epi- 
demic yellow  fever,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  one  of 
his  apprentices  being  attacked  by  the  disease,  Mr.  Jenkins  nursed 
and  tended  him  with  really  fatherly  care,  sleeping  with  him  in  the 
same  room  for  the  puriwse  of  ministering  to  his  wants,  although  at 
that  time  the  disease  was  believed  to  be  infectious,  and  never  leav- 
ing him  until  the  fatal  termination. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  tenderness  and  beauty  of  his  domestic 
relations;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  Avas  not  in  the  world  a 
happier  home  than  that  at  his  beautiful  country  seat  of  Oak  Hill. 
Prom  his  youth  upward  he  was  an  humble  and  devout  Christian,  and 
a  constant  worshipper  according  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

In  pei-son  he  was  finely  formed,  of  a  commanding  presence,  fre- 
quently reminding  observers  of  General  Washington.  He  was  a 
good  horseman  and  fond  of  equestrian  exercise.  In  his  dress  he 
always  followed  the  fashions  of  the  old  school,  and  to  the  day  of 
his  death  he  wore  his  hair  in  a  cue,  as  it  had  been  worn  in  his 
youth. 
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IIo  died  on  February  21st,  1843,  from  the  results  of  a  paralytic 
attack,  rrevious  to  Lis  death,  surrounded  by  his  devoted  children, 
five  sons  and  one  daughter,  he  settled  all  his  earthly  affaii's,  and 
having  prepared  himself  for  the  change,  with  the  humble  piety  and 
faith  which  had  guided  him  through  life,  went  to  his  reward. 

The  funeral  rites  were  pei-formed  by  the  Most  lleverend  Arch- 
bishop Ecclcston,  and  his  remains  were  attended  to  the  grave  by  a 
large  concoui-se  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


^■^ 


r^ 


REVERDY  JOHNSON, 


Reverdy  Johnson  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  Maryland 
has  ever  produced.  Distinguished  as  being  perhaps  at  the  very 
head  of  the  legal  profession  in  America,  he  has  also  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  Statesman.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  May 
the  2l8t,  1796.  His  family,  on  his  father's  side,  was  of  English 
descent,  and  on  that  of  his  mother,  French,  and  his  ancestors  were 
among  tlie  earliest  settlers  in  Maryland,  several  of  them  holding 
prominent  positions  under  the  Colonial  Government.  Uis  father, 
John  Johnson,  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  who,  after  serving  in  both 
Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  was,  successively;,  Attorney 
General,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  State.*  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Reverdy 
Ghiselin,  who  was  long  known  as  Conmiissioner  of  the  Land 
Office,  at  Annapolis.  Educated  at  St.  John's  College,  in  his  native 
town,  Reverdy  Johnson  entered  the  grammar  school  at  six,  and 
left  the  institution  at  sixteen,  years  of  age.  He  immediately  com- 
menced reading  law  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and  was, 
afterwards,  for  awhile,  a  student  in  the  office  of  the  late  Judge 
Stevens.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  began  practice  in 
Prince  George's  county,  in  the  village  of  Upper  Marlborough,  in 
1815,  when  only  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  was  soon  appointed 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  his  Deputy  for  the  Judicial 
District,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that  responsible  office, 
in  the  most  creditable  manner,  until  November,  1817,  when  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  and  started  in  his  career  as  a  lawyer, 
which,  for  brilliancy  and  success,  has  seldom  been  equalled.  De- 
veloping, thus  early,  that  wonderful  vigor  of  intellect  and  deter- 
mination of  character,  which  so  distinguishes  him,  he  at  once  took 
an  excellent  position,  and,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  was  soon 
recognized,  by  lawyers  and  laymen,  as  a  man  of  unusual  ability. 
In  a  short  time  he  became  the  professional  associate  and  intimate 

*  The  late  Chancellor  of  the  same  name  was  another  distinguished  son  of  the 
gentleman  here  alluded  to. 
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companion  of  Lnther  Martin,  RoLert  Goodloe  Harper,  William 
I'inkney,  Roger  B.  Taney,  Willitini  II.  Winder,  and  several  othere, 
who  liad  already  made  the  Bar  of  Maryland  famous.  Laboring 
with  untiring  energy  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  Mr.  Johnson 
obtained  a  large  iiractico,  which,  to  the  present  day,  has  only  been 
interruiited  by  his  various  public  services.  Boon  after  coming  to 
liallimore,  he  was  a[)pointed  Chief  (Jonmiissioncr  of  Insolvent 
Debtors.  In  1821,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  and  re-eiected  for  another  term.  After  serving  two  yeare 
of  the  second  term  he  reigned,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  his  practice  from  that  time  until  184;>,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Comjiosed,  as  the  Senate  then 
was,  of  the  very  ablest  intellects  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  among  its  leading  members.  Chosen  by  the 
Whigs,  he  was  naturally  very  intimate  with  Clay  and  Webster 
and  the  other  statesmen  of  that  school,  but  his  course  in  the 
Senate  was  niarke<l  by  the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  view 
of  public  measures,  and  l)y  an  independence  of  party  trammels 
which  rendered  him  conspicuous.  Regarded,  alike  by  friend  and  foe, 
as  possessing  the  clearest  foresiglit  and  capable  of  the  boldest  step, 
the  [losition  he  might  assume  in  any  important  debate  was  looked 
for  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Retaining,  always,  the 
personal  regard  of  Senators  on  both  sides,  he  was  never  without 
influence,  and  was  invariably  listened  to  with  attention.  In  the 
memorable  debates  upon  the  question  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
Mr.  Johnson  differed  from  the  sentiments  of  his  l>arfy,  and  was 
among  the  sujtporters  of  the  Democratic  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Polk,  in  the  advocacy  of  that  war.  In  1849,  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  to  accept  the  position  of  Attorney  General,  ten- 
dered him  by  President  Taylor.  As  a  t'abinct  Minister,  during  the 
short  term  of  office  of  General  Taylor,  Mr.  Johnson  was  no  less 
distinguished  than  in  the  Senate.  On  tlie  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore 
he  retired,  and  resuming  tlie  jpractice  of  Ids  profession,  at  once 
ajipeared  in  its  foremost  rank.  He  was  retained  in  almost  every 
important  cause  in  the  Courts  of  Maryland  and  in  the  Supremo 
Coui't.  His  advice  and  services  were  sought  from  distant  States, 
and  in  l«a4  lie  was  employed  by  an  English  house  to  argue  a  case 
involving  a  claim  of  great  magnitude  against  the  United  States 
Government,  bel'ore  the  joint  English  and  American  Commission, 
then  sitting  in  Lond<m.  lie  was  associated  j>rofessionally,  in  this 
matter,  with  the  present  Lord  Cairns,  then  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  a  leading   member   of  the  Chancery  Bar,  and,  subse- 
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quently,  Lord  Chancellor  under  the  D'lsraeli  admhnstration.  During 
his  sojourn  in  Enghmd,  Mr.  Joimsou  received  much  attention  from 
the  public  men  and  members  of  the  English  Bar.  Returning  home 
he  was  unceasingly  engaged  with  liis  practice,  and  took  no  active 
part  in  politics  until  the  winter  of  1800-01,  when  he  was  called  upon 
by  the  exigencies  of  that  memorable  period.  He  was  sent  as  one  of 
the  Delegates  from  Maryland  to  the  Peace  Convention,  which 
assembled  at  Washington.  Ho  avowed  himself  a  Union  man,  and 
utterly  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  secession,  believing  it  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  letier  of  the  Constitution  and  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  and  stability  of  our  Government.  Ue  was,  however,  conspicuous 
in  that  Convention  by  his  earnest  and  eloquent  cttbrts  to  avert  the 
threatening  calamities  of  civil  war  by  measures  of  compromise  and 
conciliation.  "When  all  hope  of  a  jwaceful  settlement  of  tl»e  sectional 
diflSculties  had  vanished,  Mr.  Johnson  advocated  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  by  the  military  power  of  the  General  Government. 
Soon  after  the  war  had  actually  comnionced,  the  position  of  the 
State  of  ilaryland  became  one  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  embar- 
rassment. Although  refusing  by  legislative  enactment  to  join  the 
other  Southern  States  in  secession,  the  sympathies  of  the  large 
majority  of  her  people  were,  undoubtedly,  against  the  Government. 
In  this  trying  crisis,  and,  throughout  the  strife,  Mr.  Johnson,  while 
maintaining  tirmly  the  position  he  had  taken  in  favor  of  coercion, 
was  zealous  in  endeavoring  to  allay  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which 
was  naturally  enkindletl.  lie  did  all  he  could  to  prevent,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  redress  personal  wrongs,  and  to  save  the  soil  of 
Maryland  from  the  actual  havoc  of  war. 

In  18t»l,  he  was  sent  from  Baltimore  county  to  the  House  of 
Delegates.  After  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  he  was  sent  to  that 
cit}'  l<y  President  Lincoln,  as  special  Conmiissioner,  to  revise  the 
decisions  of  the  military  commandant,  General  Butler,  in  regard  to 
several  important  matters  involving  our  peaceful  relations  with 
foreign  governments.  Ue  deemed  it  necessary  and  proi)er  to  reverse 
all  those  decisions,  and  for  the  good  etiect  of  so  doing  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Administration.  In  the  winter  of  1862-63, 
he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  March,  1863, 
resumed  liis  seat  in  that  body,  after  an  absence  of  fourteen  years. 
He  soon  participated  actively  in  all  the  debates,  and  whilo  unswerv- 
ing in  the  support  he  gave  to  the  Union  cause,  he  frequently  re- 
sisted measures  of  the  dominant  party,  wliich  he  thought  uncalled 
for  by  the  necessities  of  war,  and  subversive  of  the  true  liberties 
of  the  people   and  the   rights   of  the  States.     He  voted  for  the 
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constitntional  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  having,  all  his  life, 
deplored  the  existence  of  tliat  inHtitution.  After  the  surrender 
of  the  Southern  army,  Mr.  Johnson  advised  the  immediate  re- 
admission  of  the  seceding  States  and  an  unconditional  amnesty  to 
their  peojiie,  and  in  his  continued  and  urgent  advocacy  of  that 
courae  by  the  Gk)vernment,  and  in  his  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
the  reconstruction  acts,  he  became,  in  Congress,  and,  was  recognized 
throughout  the  country  as  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party. 
In  voting  for  one  of  the  reconstruction  bills,  which  he  held  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  he  declared  that  he  did  eo 
only  because  he  believed,  that  if  its  provisions  were  not  accejited 
by  the  Southern  people,  harsher  terms  would  be  exacted  liy  the 
party  in  power — a  prediction  which  has  certainly  been  fulilllc<l. 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  Mr.  .Johnson  was  appointed  Minister  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  the  appointment  was  immediately 
confirmed.  In  England  he  was  the  recipient  of  attentions  never 
before  paid  to  an  Aniericaii  Ambassador.  He  visited  different 
portions  of  the  kingdom  and  was  everywhere  met  by  a  popular 
ovation.  In  the  chief  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  ban- 
quets were  given  him,  and  so  general  was  this  demonstration  that 
Lord  Clarendon,  writing  to  a  friend  in  America  and  referring  to 
the  matter,  expressed  his  belief  that  "  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  only 
Diplomatic  Kepresentative  that  had  ever  brought  out  the  true 
friendly  feeling  of  the  British  people  for  those  of  the  United  States." 
Nor  was  it  alone  in  his  official  relation  that  he  was  so  cordially 
received.  Ilis  fame  as  a  distinguished  American  lawyer  and  jurist 
brougiit  him  into  the  most  agreeable  intercoui-se  with  the  .Justices 
and  leading  liarristors  of  England. 

In  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  England,  Mr.  Johnson 
Bucceeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  hetwcen  the  two  natioim,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute,  growing  out  of  what  are 
known  as  the  "Alabama  Claims."  This  treaty  was  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  tlie  letter  of  Mr.  Johnson's  instriictions,  on  entering 
ujion  his  mission,  and  accomjilislied,  in  fact,  more  than  had  ever 
even  been  exjiected  the  English  Government  would  yield.  The 
Senate,  however,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  although  it  was 
privately  acknowledged,  by  Mr.  Sunmer  and  other  leading  men,  to 
secure  all  that  our  Government  had  a  right  to  ask  or  any  reason  to 
expect.  It  is  known  that  a  supposed  party  necessity  alone  caused 
the  adverse  action  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Johnson's  despatch  to  the 
State  Department  in  explanation  and  defence  of  that  treaty  was 
given  to  the  public  at  the  time,  and  was  a  clear  and  able  vindication 
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of  his  ovra  course  and  of  the  justice  of  the  terms  of  settlement  pro- 
posed. Mr.  Johnson  returned  from  England  in  June,  1869,  and 
has  resumed  his  practice  in  Baltimore  and  at  Washington,  having 
argued  recently  some  of  the  most  important  causes. 

In  his  professional  life,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  from  his 
very  youth  to  his  present  ripe  age,  he  has  had  uninterrupted  success. 
Great  as  is  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  of  profound  learning,  and  an 
advocate  of  strong  reasoning  powers,  and  of  the  most  forcible,  as 
well  as  persuasive  eloquence,  he  is,  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  at 
the  Bar,  for  his  display  of  an  acute  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
an  ingenious  and  irresistible  manner  of  examining  and  cross-examin- 
ing witnesses — eliciting  truth  from  the  most  unwilling,  and  dis- 
covering the  falsehood  of  the  most  unblushing.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  peculiar  faculty  Mr.  Johnson  has  no  superior.  Of  Mr.  Johnson's 
private  life  and  character,  nothing  could  be  said  more  correctly 
expressing  the  estimation  in  which  he  has  ever  been  held  by  his 
personal  friends  and  those  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  con- 
tact, than  that  he  is  a  genial,  unassuming  gentleman.  Married, 
when  only  twenty-one  years  old,  to  a  lady  of  rare  beauty,  and  force 
of  character  and  mind,  his  domestic  circle,  has,  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  been  the  scene  of  comfort,  refinement  and  happiness.  Simple 
in  his  tastes,  kind  and  generous  in  his  impulses,  a  warm  and  confid- 
ing friend,  and  a  most  forgiving  enemy,  he  is  not  only  entitled  to 
the  place  we  have  given  him  among  lawyers  and  statesmen,  but  he 
commands  an  equally  elevated  position  as  a  man. 


BISHOP  KEMP. 


Thk  Episcopal  Church  of  Maryland  has  heen  adorned  by  many 
men  of  shining  talents  and  virtues,  and  has  always  had  a  very  strong 
influence  on  the  history  and  destinies  of  the  State.  James  Kemp, 
although  not  of  native  birtli,  attained  to  distiuifuislKHl  jwsition  in 
the  church,  and  left  an  exalted  record  for  piety  and  benevolence. 
He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
in  1764,  being  baptized  and  educated  in  the  Presbyterian  faith.  He 
was  sent  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  grammar  schools  of  Aberdeen, 
where  he  at  once  became  conspicuous  for  good  conduct  and  scholar- 
ship, and  after  obtaining  the  liighest  honors  of  that  institution,  he 
entered  Marschal  College,  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  in  1782.  Ho 
was  particularly  noted  for  his  mathematical  attainments.  He  took 
his  degree  in  1786,  but  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages 
of  the  college,  he  remained  a  year  longer  than  usual,  attending  the 
lectures  on  divinity  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  George  Campbell,  and 
also  turning  his  attention  to  various  ornamental  branches  of  litera- 
ture. He  was  then  very  strongly  urged  by  some  of  his  friends  to 
adopt  mercantile  pursuits,  for  which  he  was  well  fitted  by  nature; 
but  tinding  himself  averse  to  this  course,  he  resisted  the  imjKirtuni- 
ties  of  his  counsellors,  determined  on  embarking  for  America,  and 
sailed  for  the  United  States,  in  April,  1787. 

He  came  to  Mar^'iand,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  w^as  employed  as 
private  tutor  in  Dorchester  county,  on  the  eastern  shore,  passing 
two  years  in  this  fjosition  and  continuing  his  theological  studies. 
At  this  time,  however,  his  religious  opinions  underwent  a  change. 
He  abandoned  the  I'resbyterian  communion,  in  which  he  had  been 
reared,  and  joined  the  Episcopal  Church.  Under  the  instruction  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Bowie,  liector  of  G  reat  Choptank  parish,  he  prepared  for 
the  ministry,  and  being  ordained  in  December,  1789,  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Bowie  in  charge  of  the  parish,  in  August  of  the  succeeding 
year. 

During  his  labors  on  the  eastern  shore,  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  years,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  church  for  his  piety 
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and  zeal,  while  he  became  endeared  to  those  who  differed  with  liira 
in  religious  views,  by  the  Christian  cliarity  lie  exercised  toward  all 
men.  Hie  excellent  business  qualities  also  were  of  signal  service  to 
liis  flock,  and  nianj  persons  were  in  the  h:il.>it  of  consulting  him, 
rt^garding  their  temporal  affairs,  and  seeking  the  benefit  of  his  sound 
practical  sense. 

In  1813,  he  beoaine  associate  rector  with  Rev.  Dr.  Beasly,  of  St. 
Paul's  parish,  Baltimore,  previous  to  which  appointment  he  had 
been  made  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Columbia  College,  New  York.  He 
removetl  to  Baltimore  with  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  clergy- 
man and  philanthroiiist,  and  in  this  eity  very  soon  made  numerous 
friends  among  all  classes  of  society.  In  1><14,  he  was  elected  by  the 
convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland,  to  act 
as  Suffragan  Bishop  during  the  lifetime  of  Bishop  Claggett,  and  to 
succeed  him  in  case  of  survivorship.  In  Septemlier  of  tiie  same  year 
he  was  consecrated  to  the  Episcopal  office  at  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  by  the  venerable  William  Wliite,  presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church.  Thenceforth,  during  the  life  of  Bishop  Claggett,  the  more 
especial  province  of  Bishop  Kemp  consisted  in  the  jurLsdiction  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  but  in  181*3,  the  death  of  liis  superior  advanced  him 
to  the  position  of  diocesan,  lie  continued  to  di.scliarge  the  duties 
of  his  office  until  1827,  when  liis  eminent  and  useful  career  was 
suddenly  terminate<l.  lie  hail  visited  l'hiladeli>hia  to  assist  in  the 
consecration  of  the  Right  Kev.  Dr.  II.  U.  Underdonk,  and  on  his 
return  home,  he  was  fatally  injured  by  the  overthrow  of  the  stage- 
coach in  which  he  was  a  passenger.  He  lingered  in  great  suffering 
for  three  days,  and  died  on  Sunday,  28th  of  October,  ilis  wife  had 
die<l  in  the  pi-eceding  year,  leaving  two  children,  a  daughter  and  a 
son,  the  late  Judge  Kemp;  both  of  whom  left  descendants  still  resid- 
ing in  Baltimore. 

Bishop  Kemp  beside  being  eminent  as  a  minister  of  the  gosfH»l, 
and  as  a  man  of  learning,  was  a  very  public  spirited  citizen. 
Benevolent  enterprises  always  claimed  his  interest  and  sympathy, 
while  his  liberal  spirit  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
church.  He  felt  a  deep  solicitude  in  the  welfare  of  the  colored 
population,  and  was  ever  active  in  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  their 
condition.  To  Jiiety,  and  warmth  of  feeling,  he  joiued  strong 
common  sense,  and  the  cultivation  and  reliuemont  of  the  Christian 
gentleman. 


JOHN   PENDLETON  KENNEDY. 


JoHX  Pendleton  Kennedy  was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
October  25th,  1795,  and  died  at  NewjKJrt,  August  18th,  1870. 
He  was  of  Irish  descent,  and  his  father  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
was  a  prosperous  merchant  of  this  city.  His  mother  came  of  the 
distinguished  Pendleton  fomily  of  Virginia,  lie  graduated  at  the 
Baltimore  College  in  1812.  When  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
broke  out,  he  volunteered,  and,  with  the  late  George  Peabody, 
served  as  a  private  at  the  battles  of  Bladensburg  and  iJforth 
Point.  Many  years  after,  he  and  Mr.  Peabody  received  from  the 
United  States,  the  l)ounty  land  aw^arded  to  the  soldiers  of  that 
war. 

He  studied  law  with  the  late  Judge  Walter  Doraey,  and  in  1816, 
was  admitted  to  the  bur,  and  practiced  law  successfully  for  about 
twenty  yeai-s. 

In  1818,  in  conTicction  with  the  late  Peter  Hoffman  Cruse,  he 
commenced  authorship,  by  the  publication  of  a  serial,  called  "  The 
Red  Book,"  which  continued  two  years. 

In  1820  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

In  1832  he  i>ublished  his  first  novel,  "  Swallow  Barn,"  descriptive 
of  plantation  life  in  Virginia.  In  1835  his  second  novel,  "Horse- 
shoe Robinson,"  a  revolutionary  story,  appeared,  and  proved  the 
most  successful  of  his  writings.  In  1838  he  published  "  Rob  of  the 
Bowl ; "  a  legend  of  St.  Inigoes,  a  Maryland  story  of  the  days  of 
Ceeilius  Calvert — second  Lord  Baltimore.  In  1838  Mr.  Kennedy 
again  entered  political  life,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  rejire- 
sentative  from  this  city  by  the  \Vliig  party,  of  which  he  became  a 
prominent  member,  and  was  chosen  a  Presidential  elector  from 
Maryland,  in  the  cont(?st  w^hich  elected  General  Harrison  in  1840. 
In  this  year,  he  published  "  The  Annals  of  Quodlibet,"  a  humor- 
ous and  satirical  account  of  the  Presidential  campaign.  He  was 
re-elected  to  Congress  in  1841,  and  again  in  1843.  The  first 
appropriation  by  Congress  to  enable  Mr.  Morse  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, was  made  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Kennedy.    In 
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184fi  he  was  asrain  elected  to  the  House  of  Polegntes  of  this  State, 
ami  was  chosen  gjieaker.  In  1840  he  published  his  "  Life  of  Williatn 
Wirt,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States."  In  18.52  he  was 
ap|>ointed  by  President  Fillmore,  Secretary  <»f  the  Xavy,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  William  A.  Graham,  and 
warmly  advocated  and  sustained  the  Japan  exjiedition  and  Dr. 
Kane's  second  Arctic  voyage.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Poaliody  Institute,  Vico- 
President  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
MarA'land  Historical  Society,  lie  was  the  author  of  a  large  number 
of  jiolitical  tracts,  speeches,  reports,  &c.,  among  which  his  review  of 
Mr.  Cambrcling's  "  Free  Trade  Rejxirt,"  in  1830,  his  rejKjrt  on  "•  The 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Unitcfl  States,"  when  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  1842,  and  his  several  pamphlets 
in  favor  of  the  protective  system  are  best  known.  Many  historical, 
biographical  and  litemry  discourses,  essays  and  reviews  will  doubt- 
less soon  be  collected  aiul  witli  flic  nianusci'i))ts  of  "  notes  of  travels," 
&c.,  left  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  gi\-cn  to  the  jiublic  by  his  litemry  execu- 
tors. "When  Mr.  Peabody  revisited  his  native  land  in  185G,  and 
resolved  ujion  his  noble  endowment  of  the  PealKuly  Institute,  in 
this  city  of  his  early  eH'orts,  he  named  Mr.  Kennedy  as  one  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  his  great  gift,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Mayhew, 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected  president.  The  earnestness  with  which 
he  entered  upon  and  jiui'sued  the  work  of  organization  committed 
to  him,  was  highly  and  gratefully  aj>preciiite<l  by  Mr.  Peabody  to 
the  last.  During  the  late  war,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  devoted  lover  of 
the  Union,  and  all  his  influen<'e  and  etibrts  were  on  the  aide  of  the 
Government.  In  180.5  was  issued  the  lust  work  which  he  gave  to 
the  public,  being  a  collection  of  a  series  of  letters  on  the  principles 
and  incidents  of  the  war,  which,  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Paul 
Ambrose,"  he  had  communicated  to  the  "  National  Intelligencer." 
At  this  time,  he  made  his  third  visit  to  Europe,  iu  the  ho}>e  of 
reinvigorating  his  shattered  health.  Familiar  with  the  liest  English 
and  continental  society,  he  renewed  old  intimacies  and  fornied 
many  new  ones  with  the  literary  men  of  the  Old  World.  Ab  a 
refined  and  cultivated  American,  the  mansions  of  the  English 
nobility  were  always  open  to  him,  and  he  was  a  frei^uent  and 
honored  guest  under  their  roofs.  During  this  last  tour  he  waa 
selected  by  Mr.  Sewanl,  then  Secretary  of  State,  as  one  of  the 
Unitetl  States  Commissioners,  at  the  grand  Exposition  of  the 
Industry  of  all  nations  in  Paris,  and  in  tlhit  capacity  rendered 
valuable  services ;  esjiccially  aa  one  of  the  small  select  eonmiission, 
under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Napoleon,  to  which  the  subject  of  a 
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Tinifonn  decimal  currency  was  referre<l.  While  in  Paris  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  conferred  upon  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

His  last  public  apjwarance  before  the  people  of  his  native  city, 
was  in  October,  1868,  when  on  his  retnrn  home,  he  presided  at  the 
great  Republican  mass  meeting,  held  here  in  that  month. 

Though  long  past  three  score  and  ten,  >fr,  Kennedy  was  of  so 
genial  and  joyous  a  nature,  that  the  idea  of  his  being  an  old  man 
never  occurred  to  any  one  of  his  friends,  but  the  hand  of  the 
universal  destrover  was  reaching  out  toward  him,  and  he  was 
himself  not  insensible  to  the  approach  of  the  inexonible  hour.  This 
was  fully  evidenced,  not  only  in  his  utterances,  but  in  the  corres- 
pondence which  he  still  kept  up,  with  a  few  of  his  older  and  dearer 
friends. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  he  went  to  Saratoga  Springs  by  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  and  a  few  weeks  later  to  Newport,  which 
had  been  his  summer  residence  for  years.  Here  a  hidden  malady 
was  developed,  Avhich  after  two  days  of  agony,  i>atiently  and 
bravely  borne,  and  one  day  of  tranquil  slumbers,  released  him  to 
his  rest.  In  a  blessed  interval  of  wakefulness  and  ease,  he  csigerly 
renewed  those  jiledgcs  of  Christian  faith,  which  he  had  given  in 
health,  and  was  able  to  take  leave  of  those  dearest  to  him  as  ho 
said,  "  in  perfect  peace  of  mind  and  body." 

llis  remains  now  repose  in  the  sod  of  Grcenmount,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  which  in  1839,  he  delivered  the  address. 

"Mr.  Kennedy,"  says  one  of  the  friends  who  knew  him  best, 
Eobert  C.  Winthrop,  (from  whose  address  before  the  Massachusetts 
Ilistorical  Society,  we  have  extracted  largely  in  this  sketch,)  "as 
a  man,  was  greater  and  better  than  all  his  books.  One  certainly 
looks  in  vain  in  all  that  he  wrote  or  did  for  the  full  measure  of 
those  gifts  and  acquirements  of  mind  and  heart ;  that  learning  and 
wisdom;  that  wit  and  humor;  that  whole  souled  cordiality  and 
gaiety  and  kindness,  which  shone  out  so  conspicuously  in  the 
intimacies  of  daily  intercourse.  A  truer  friend  or  more  charming 
companion,  has  rarely  been  found  or  lost  by  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  his  comjianionship  and  friendship;  and  among  these 
may  be  counted  not  a  few  of  our  most  distinguished  authors  and 
statesmen." 

The  courtesy  which  Mr.  Kennedy  displayed  upon  all  occasions, 
was  not  the  mere  formal  discipline  of  elegant  manners.  There  was, 
as  has  been  said  by  another  friend,  a  sense  of  benefaction  in  it. 
To  approach  him  was  to  feel  the  friendly  charm  which  his  nature 
radiated.    Excellent  in  anecdote  and  reminiscence,  his  qualities  of 
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compaiiionsliiii  wore  renuirkaldo,  ami  were  lured  out  by  the  sym- 
])atln'  oi"  tlie  fireside  and  tlie  taldc.  Thirty  j'cars  ago,  when  he  was 
in  Ckjiigress,  and  Washington  society  was  in  the  zenith  of  its 
renown,  he  was  one  of  its  most  popular  niemhors.  In  tliosc  days 
of  famed  dinner  parties,  when  t-jMi-kliiig  wit  and  lirilliant  repartee 
flashed  and  danced  around  the  hospitable  board;  when  song  and 
story  went  up  and  down ;  when  the  statesman  forgot  the  affaire  of 
Btatc,  and  wlien  political  rivalries  and  dissensions  wei-e  thrust  out 
of  sight  in  the  clasp  of  the  hand,  or  the  pledge  of  the  health,  the 
lialtimore  member  was  ever  welcome,  and  it  is  related  that  John 
Quincy  Adams,  himself  a  deligbti'ul  CDinjianion,  often  forgot  his 
resolution  against  late  houi-s,  in  listening  to  iMr.  Kennedy.  Wash- 
ington Irving,  in  visiting  Haiti  more,  met  Mr.  Kennedy  for  the  first 
time  at  the  table  of  a  common  friend,  and  a  close  intimacy  sprung 
up  between  tliem,  which  was  only  broken  by  tlie  haml  of  death. 
Mr.  Wintlirop  says,  "  a  deliglitful  week,  which  I  jmssed  under  his 
(Mr.  Kennedy's)  roof,  many  years  ago,  gave  me  an  o|ij)ortiinity  of 
witnessing  the  esteem  and  affection,  in  which  he  was  held  by  my 
only  fellow  guest,  Washington  Irving,  whose  life  indeed,  contains 
niort^  than  one  letter  to  hira,  beginning  'Dear  Horseshoe'  and 
ending  'Cteoffrey  Crayon.'" 

Thackeray  and  Dickens  while  in  America,  met  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
the  acquaintance  rijiened  into  a  friendship  and  an  intimacy,  which 
they  were  both  liajipy  to  renew  on  his  visits  to  England,  lie  was 
just  the  man  to  appreciate  the  keen  satire  of  the  one,  and  the 
exquisite  humor  of  the  other,  while  those  fascinating  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  which  so  marked  him,  won  their  no  less  esteem. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  alluding  to  an  interview  with  Mr.  Kennedy, 
a  few  days  Ijefore  liis  death,  says:  "He  was  full  of  talk,  so 
cheerful,  so  genial,  so  varied — sometimes  on  political  and  historical 
matters,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  sometimes  relatii»g  jiei-sonal 
exjierieuces  of  which  he  liad  such  a  fund  in  his  memory,  always 
lively,  entertaining,  gmceful  in  his  <liscourse — that  I  have  rarely 
sat  in  a  company  when  one  man  did  more  to  keep  all  the  rest  happy 
in  listening  to  him.  There  was  no  look  of  warning,  no  tone  that 
could  suggest  a  melanclioly  foreboding;  but  bright  and  br.ive  in  the 
&ce  of  fast  gaining  inlinnity,  which  he  would  not  betray  to  sadden 
others,  he  shed  sunshine  about  him  to  the  last." 

Mr.  Kennedy  left  no  children.  His  wife,  who  survives  to  mourn 
him,  and  who  with  her  sister.  Miss  Gray,  rendered  his  homo  for 
more  than  thirty  ye;irs,  so  dear  and  delightful  to  himself,  and  so 
attractive  to  his  friends,  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Gray, 
one  of  tlie  most  res^iectable  merchants  of  Baltimore. 
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It  is  a  notable  fact  that  among  the  leading  business  men  of  Balti- 
more, and  the  same  is  probably  trnc  of  other  eonimercial  cities  of 
this  country,  there  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  several  whose 
boyhood  and  early  manhood  were  spent  at  sea,  and  who  have 
stepiwd  from  the  quarter-deck  of  the  vessel  they  commanded  into 
the  iwsitions  they  now  hold  of  trust  and  coniidence  in  the  mer- 
cantile community.  This  seems  to  be  particularly  the  case  in  con- 
nection with  the  management  of  large  enteriirises  of  associated 
capital.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  good  commander 
must  necessarily  be  a  man  of  administrative  and  executive  ability. 
Accustomed  to  think  and  act  for  others,  not  only  for  those  who  are 
under  his  personal  control  and  who  obey  his  orders,  but  for  the 
owners,  whose  interests  are  entrusted  to  his  "care  on  distant  seas  and 
in  foreign  ports,  iidelity  to  his  trust  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
line  of  duty  will  naturally  be  characteristic  of  such  men.  The  very 
responsibility  i>f  their  position  will  tend  to  develop  in  them  those 
qualities  of  sound  judgment,  promi»t  decision,  firmness  and  system, 
which  are  essential  to  the  successful  management  of  any  corporate 
or  associated  entei'prise.  Hence,  those  who  have  such  interests  are 
generally  fortunate  when  they  are  able  to  commit  them  to  the  hands 
of  a  man,  who,  amid  the  trials,  temptations,  and  dangers  of  a  sea- 
faring life,  has  established  the  character  of  a  prudent,  faithful,  and 
skillful  commander.  The  traits  which  such  a  character  implies  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold,  whether  on  shore  or  afloat.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  quite  long  enough  at  sea  and  had  a  sufficient 
share  of  the  vicissitudes  and  experiences  of  a  nautical  life  to  have 
his  character  formed  and  his  qualities  tested  in  the  rough  school 
which  either  makes  a  man  or  mare  him. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  February  26th,  1801,  Captain  "William 
Kennedy  made  his  tii-st  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  when  he  was  a 
lad  of  fourteen.  From  that  time  until  he  finally  quit  the  seas,  in 
1834,  he  was  continuously  in  the  merchant  service,  and  from  the 
year  18-20  was  in  command  of  a  vessel. 

In  1835  he  came  to  Baltimore  to  live,  and  formed  a  copartnership 
in  the  hide  and  leather  business  with  Mr.  William  Jenkins,  to 
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whopc  daughter  lie  was  marnod  in  1831.  After  tlic  death  of  his 
fathcr-in-Iaw,  in  184.S,  Captain  Kennedy  continued  in  business  by 
himself  until  September,  1847,  when  he  was  induced  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  management  of  the  interests  of  the  Afount 
Vernon  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  corporation  he  was 
made  President.  This  position,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-three  years, 
Cajitain  Kennedy  still  holds.  It  is  not  the  only  ])ositiou  of  trust, 
however,  to  which  he  was  elected  long  yeai-s  ago,  and  which  he  still 
retains,  in  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  services  are 
held  by  those  who  have  once  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  them.  For 
more  than  thirty  consecutive  years  he  has  been  a  Director  in  the 
Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  a  Director 
of  the  P^juitalilc  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Ue  is  also  a  Director  in 
the  Baltimore  .^vings  Bank. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Mills,  the  property  of  the  Company  whose 
aflairs  he  luis  so  long  and  faithfully  administered,  are  among  the 
most  important  manufacturing  cstablisliments  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore.  Situated  on  tlie  Falls  turn[iike  and  on  the  bank  of 
Jones's  Falls,  and  distant  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  they  give 
emjiloymcnt  to  about  three  hundred  operatives,  one  half  of  whom 
arc  females.  The  mills  are  run  jiartly  by  water  aud  partly  by  steum, 
and  are  emjjloyed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  Siiil  duck,  ravens, 
twine,  felting  for  ]tfvper  makers,  and  an  article  of  canvas,  wide 
aud  light,  used  for  threshing  machines.  The  production  in  1869 
amounted  to  1,240,245  yards  of  goods  and  23,233  pounds  of  twine. 
The  consumption  of  raw  material  amounted  to  3,144  bales;  the  mills 
have  a  caiiacity,  however,  to  work  up  a  much  larger  amount,  or 
about  .5,000  bales  jier  annum.  The  Company's  projierry  embraces 
some  sixty  acres  of  land,  prettily  embellished  and  improved,  on 
which  are  erwted  eighty  or  more  dwellings  for  the  operatives,  the 
majority  of  which  are  built  of  stone,  and  which  constitute  the  little 
village  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Captain  Kenne<ly  himself  resides  near  Baltimore  city,  his  country 
seat,  where  he  has  lived  for  more  than  foi'ty  ycare,  being  situated  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  Green  Mount  Cemetery.  His  character 
is  what  the  record  of  his  life  would  indicate, — that  of  an  upright, 
modest,  unassuming  gentleman,  who,  while  habitually  shrinking 
from  notoriety  and  doing  nothing  to  court  public  attention,  has  ac- 
quired the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  community,  by  the  energy  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  has  fultilled  every  trust  committed  to  his 
charge,  and  f>articularly  for  his  successful  maiuigcment  of  the  im- 
portant numufacturing  enterprise  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  latter 
portion  of  his  life. 


■r, 
i- 
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Thomas  Kexsett  was  liorn  in  Cliosliire,  Coimocticut,  on  Fehrnary 
12th,  1814,  His  father,  also  named  Thonms,  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, who  immigrated  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  settled  in  Connecticut,  where  he  soon  after  married  Elizabeth 
A.  Daggett,  of  Xew  Haven. 

In  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Kensett,  Sr.,  invented  a  mode  of  i>reserving 
meats,  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  in  all  essential  particulars  is  the 
Bamc  with  that  now  in  general  use.  Seeing  at  once  the  commercial 
importance  and  value  of  his  invention,  he  resolved  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  conducting  the  process  on  a  larger  scale,  and  to  this  end 
removed  to  the  city  of  Kew  York,  whore  he  established  himself  in 
jmrtnership  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Ezra  Daggett.  The  business 
thus  establislied  was  successfully  prosecuted  by  the  jiartners  until 
the  year  1825,  when  Mr.  Daggett  retired  from  the  firm  and  returned 
to  XoAV  Haven,  Mr.  Kensett  continuing  the  business  until  his  death, 
in  June,  1829. 

The  trade  in  "  canned  goods,"  which  has  since  developed  into  such 
gigantic  proportions,  was  at  this  time  in  its  infancy.  The  demand 
was  limited  to  the  jiurdiases  made  by  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sisted i)rincipally  of  meats,  soups  and  milk  for  officers'  stores,  and 
hospital  use  in  the  navy,  and  of  supplies  for  vessels  bound  on  long 
voyages. 

Mr.  Kensett,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  resided  in  K'ew  York, 
engiiged  in  mercantile  pui-suits,  from  the  year  1820  to  1849.  In 
1838  he  married  Miss  Eliza  1'.  AVheeler,  daughter  of  J.  B.  Wheeler, 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Balti- 
more; and  about  the  same  time,  (his  first  wife  having  died  some 
years  before,)  married  Miss  Sarah  Ann  "VVheeler  of  Xew  York,  with 
whose  brother  he  formed  a  jwrtnership.  Mr.  "Wheeler  remained  in 
Kew  York  to  represent  the  business,  that  being  the  principal  centre 
of  demand,  while  Mr.  Kensett  established  his  factory  on  York 
street,  near  Light,  in  Baltimore,  as  the  latter  city  aitbrded  by  far 
the  greatest  facilities  for  procuring  the  oysters  and  fruits  which 
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were  the  staple  articles  of  the  busiuess.     The  rent  of  tlie  hiiildiiig 
he  occu]jieil  then  was  §125  per  annum. 

Just  at  this  time  occurred  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
which  gave  so  amazing  an  impetus  to  nearly  all  ImiTiches  of  trade, 
and  to  none  more  than  that  in  eamied  goods,  both  for  wii-stores  and 
for  consumption  in  the  mines,  where  they  were  looked  upon  as 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  Mr.  Konsett  experienced  a  full  share 
of  this  jirosjicrit)'.  The  old  factory  being  found  inadetjuate  for 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  business,  he  erected  a  new  building, 
of  what  then  seemed  to  the  firm  the  imposing  dimensions  of 
twenty-five  feet  by  sixty. 

The  building  which  the  present  firm  occupies,  on  the  same  site, 
ha«  a  length  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  with  a  depth  of  seventy,  is 
three  stories  in  lieight,  and  stands  u|>on  a  site  fronting  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  on  West  Falls'  avenue,  witli  a  siniihir  front  on 
the  basin.  Mr.  Kensett  also  erected  another  factory  for  packing 
fruit  and  the  manufacture  of  cans,  wliich  has  a  front  of  seventy-live 
feet  on  Bank  street,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  ami  ten. 

U]xin  the  death  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  1H57,  Mr.  Kensett  continued 
the  l)usiiiess  alone  until  18*.)4,  when  he  ailniitted  his  son,  Tliomas  H. 
Kensett,  and  his  nephew,  II.  N.  Vail,  tu  interests  in  the  house. 

Until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  States,  in  1861, 
the  j>rinci]ial  foivign  markets  for  canned  goods  were  Australia, 
California  and  South  Anieric-a ;  but  during  the  war  the  demand  for 
home  consumption  wa»  enormously  increased,  and  the  quality  of  the 
goods  packed  in  Mr.  Kensett's  establishment  gave  so  much  satisfac- 
tion and  attained  so  wide  a  ivputation,  that  the  business  has  greatly 
increased  in  extent. 

The  statistics  of  this  trade  afi"ord  an  interesting  proof  of  how 
vastly  tlie  natural  wealth  of  a  country  may  he  increa.sed  by  the 
discoveries  of  science.  The  oysters  and  fruit.-;,  wliich  are  the  staple 
articles  of  the  trade,  are  of  so  dolicrate  and  jwrishable  a  nature  that 
they  caiHiot,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  bear  long  keeping  or 
distant  transportation.  Hence  of  the  immense  wealth  contained  in 
the  prolific  oyster  beils  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  but  an  insignificant 
portion  was  realized ;  while  the  jieach  orchards  on  either  shore, 
though  in  numbers  and  extent  but  a  anuill  fraction  of  those  now 
flourishing,  jn-oduced  crojis  of  delicious  fruit,  of  which  great  jiart 
was  sold  at  a  trivial  price  or  f)erished  for  want  of  a  market.  At 
the  time  when  Mr.  Kensett,  Sr.,  obtained  his  patent  for  presei-ving 
meats  and  fruits,  in  1825,  the  market  value  of  jieaches  was  from 
forty  to  seventy  cent«  per  bushel ;  when  now  it  is  not  unuBual  for 
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a  packer  to  pay  three  dollars,  and  even  five  dollars  a  bushel  for 
fruit  of  good  quality.  Two  years  ago,  one  of  the  Baltimore  packers 
paid  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  in  cash  for  the  peaches  taken 
from  a  farm  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  being  an  average 
of  about  four  dollars  per  bushel.  Eighteen  years  ago  the  entire 
product  of  the  farm  could  have  been  bought  for  a  third  of  the 
sum.  What  is  true  of  this  orchard  may  be  applied  to  nearly  all 
the  fiirm  lands  about  the  city,  which  in  many  places  have  increased 
in  value  five  hundred  jxjr  cent. ;  and  this  result  has  been  obtained 
chiefly  by  the  development  of  the  packing  business. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  largest  houses  in  the  trade  did  not  pack 
more  than  two  thoussind  bushels  dui-ing  the  season ;  now  many  of 
them  require  from  five  to  eight  hundred  bushels  a  day,  and  this, 
too,  during  a  season  which  lasts  about  two  months. 

During  the  season,  Mr.  Kensett's  firm  employs  eight  hundred 
hands;  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  activity  of  the  business,  we 
may  state  that  from  August  9th  to  September  14th  of  the  year 
1870,  this  house  packed  one  million  thirty-seven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-six  cans  of  peaches. 

The  oysters  are  principally  taken  from  the  Chesapesike  Bay  and 
its  tributaries,  and  the  business  of  taking  as  well  as  i>ackiug  gives 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  pereons.  There  are  houses 
engaged  in  the  picking  business  in  this  city,  which  give  constant 
employment  during  the  season  to  forty  and  fifty  vessels  each,  and 
which  disburse  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  retvunirt  on  the  business,  which  refjuires  such  heavy  outlay, 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  conntiy  and  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
except  Maryland,  where  there  is  so  little  demand  for  consumption 
that  the  entire  profits  on  the  goods  sold  for  that  puqwse  in  a 
year,  by  any  house,  would  not  pay  their  book-kecjier's  salary.  But 
this  one  State  excluded,  the  whole  civilized  world  is  their  customer. 

A  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Oyster  Packers'  Association,  of 
which  Mr.  Xensctt  is  President,  was  held  on  Light  street,  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1868,  at  which  meeting  about  thirty  gentlemen 
were  present,  representing  at  least  §15,000,000  of  capital  engaged 
in  this  business.  Mr.  Kensett  delivered  an  address,  reciting  the 
history  of  the  trade,  and  filled  with  intei*esting  facts.  After 
dwelling  on  the  importance  of  this  traflic  among  the  various 
industries  of  the  State,  he  went  on  to  say:  "I  do  not  err  when 
I  state  that  we  are  developing  our  resources,  and  contributing 
greatly  to  stimulate  and  foster  the  growth  of  the  city  by  tiiis 
flourishing  branch  of  industry.  Our  factories,  in  many  instances, 
23 
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euii)loy  from  three  to  five  hundred  jiereoiis,  during  seven  months 
of  the  year,  and  these,  too,  of  a  class  wlio  could  not  easily  find 
other  occupation.  "Were  it  not  for  the  shucking  of  oystcre,  many 
children,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  yeai-s  of  age,  would  sjicnd  much 
of  their  time  in  the  streets  and  around  the  wharves  and  docks, 
being  trained  up  to  immorality  and  crime,  and  preparing  to  fill 
our  jails  and  workhouses.  Now  they  are  actively  and  usefully 
enii>loyed,  earning  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a  dollar  and  twenty 
five  cents  a  day. 

"On  coni]iaring  the  business  of  the  [packing  houses  with  what 
it  was  twelve  yeara  ago,  it  can  scarcely  bo  realized  that  each  of 
them  now  cans  more  goods  than  were  then  packed  during  an 
entire  year.  The  United  States  Governnient  has  piirchased  more 
canned  goods  this  year  than  were  piaeked  in  the  entire  State  eighteen 
yeai-s  ago. 

"  About  eleven  million  bushels  of  oysters  are  taken  annually 
from  the  Cliesapeakc  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  of  which  nine  mil- 
lions are  packed  in  Baltimore. 

"There  are  seventy  regular  packing  houses,  employing  fifteen 
thousand  persons,  and  jiacking  about  fifteen  million  cans  each  year. 

"Seventeen  hundred  vessels,  aveniging  alunit  fifty  tons  each,  and 
three  thousand  canoes,  are  employed  in  dredging  or  tonging  for 
oysters, 

"  The  extensive  trade  in  this  Ihie  of  gooils  has  had  the  efi'ect  of 
bringing  to  Baltiinoro  an  immense  amount  of  business  in  other 
pui"suit8,  which  never  would  have  sought  the  city  but  for  its 
general  reputation  as  a  packing  dejiot." 

Mr.  Kcnsett's  address,  and  the  important  and  well  authenticated 
facts  which  it  contained,  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and 
elicited  much  apidause. 

Such  has  been  the  growth  of  a  business,  which  in  sixty  years 
from  the  time  Mr.  Kensett,  Sr.,  packed  the  first  can  of  hermeti- 
cally sealed  goods  in  the  United  States,  has  now  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  and  nourishing  industries  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Kensett  enjoys  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune.  He  is  a 
Director  in  the  Second  Xatioujil  and  Mefbanics  Banks,  and  is  a 
large  stockholder  in  most  of  the  other  Banks  of  Baltimore,  lie 
is  also  largely  interested  in  several  railroads,  and  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  investments  in  real  estate.  He  is  an  attendant  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  family  consists  of  three  sons  and 
three  daughtei-s. 


ALEXANDER  KIRKLAND. 


Alexander  Kirkland,  the  second  son  of  William  and  Margaret 
Kirkland,  was  born  in  March,  1784,  near  Dungannon,  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  the  sturdy  Scotch-Irish 
race  settled  in  the  north  of  the  island.  He  was  brought  up  at  home 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  was  placed  with  a 
kinsman,  Mr.  David  Dixon,  then  doing  an  active  business  in  the 
lively  borough  town  of  Dungannon,  which  had  its  weekly  grain 
market,  and  monthly  fair,  its  quarter  and  petty  sessions,  and 
returned  a  member  to  Parliament.  "With  Mr.  Dixon,  young  Kirk- 
land acquired  the  correct  and  steady  business  habits  which  were 
characteristic  of  his  whole  life. 

After  coming  of  age,  he  left  Mr.  Dixon,  and  embarked  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  and  soon  after  married  Miss  Maria  Ken, 
daughter  of  Patrick  Ken,  of  Dungannon.  But  domestic  affliction, 
which  overtook  hiiu  in  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  only  child,  rendering 
his  home,  with  its  painful  associations,  distasteful  to  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World.  He  had  always  felt 
attracted  towards  Baltimore,  sharing  in  this  the  feeling  of  many  of 
his  countrymen  who  have  chosen  this  city  as  their  home,  and 
among  whom  Baltimore  counts  not  a  few  of  her  worthiest  citizens  ; 
so  he  selected  that  as  his  destination,  and  arrived  in  December, 
1809. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  offered  a  situation  by  Mr.  Marcus 
McCausland,  as  cashier  and  collector  in  his  brewery,  with  a  home 
in  the  family.  Ho  at  once  accepted  the  offer,  and  remained  in  this 
position  until  1813,  when  he  left  Mr.  McCausland's  establishment 
and  engaged,  on  his  own  account,  in  the  ship-chandlery  business. 
About  this  time,  the  war  spirit,  which  Mr.  Kirkland  had  found 
very  prevalent  in  this  country  upon  his  arrival,  had  resulted  in  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  with  England.  He,  like  most  of  his  country- 
men, bore  no  love  for  that  country,  and  had  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  liberties  and  institutions  of  the  land  of  his  adoption ; 
and  in  1810  he  had  joined  a  volunteer  company  of  Irishmen,  com- 
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maniled  by  the  late  Christopher  Ilxighes.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
•war,  this  toniijany  marched  in  column  to  the  Court  llonse,  and 
received  tlieir  naturalization  papers  on  the  spot. 

Ujwn  Ca|it.  lluglies  resigning  the  coinniand,  Mr.  Kirkland  joined 
Capt.  Archibald  I^ike's  company  of  artillery,  and  during  the  bom 
bardmeut  of  Fort  McIIenry,  in  September,  1814,  he  was  stationed 
with  his  company  on  the  works  tlirown  up  at  wliat  is  now  Patter- 
son Park.  Uix)n  the  landing  of  the  British  forces  at  North  Point, 
this  company  was  ordered  t  o  meet  them  by  a  forced  march,  au 
order  which  was  countermanded  Arhen  they  had  nearly  reached  the 
front,  and  they  were  ordered  back  to  the  works  they  had  previously 
occupied.  The  excessive  heat  of  that  day,  and  their  excitement 
and  fatigue,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  survivors.  A  night  of 
extreme  severity,  owing  to  the  settiug-in  of  the  equinoctial  storms, 
followed  this  exhausting  day,  during  which,  and  for  several  suc- 
ceeding days  and  nights,  Mr.  Kirkland  was  constantly  exjiosed  in 
the  trenches.  The  consequence  of  this  exi>08ure,  aggravated  by  the 
accident  of  a  broken  ankle,  for  a  time  completely  shattered  his 
robust  constitution,  and  left  its  efl'ects  in  a  permanent  lameness  and 
subsequent  jiaralysis  of  the  left  leg. 

In  181?,  he  was  prostrated  by  the  epidemic  yellow  fever  of  that 
year;  and  his  convalescence  left  him  so  enfeebled,  that  his  physician 
enjoined  him  to  break  up  his  business  and  take  to  the  seas,  which 
he  did  in  the  following  year,  selling  out  his  stock,  chartering  a 
vessel,  which  he  loaded  jiartly  with  goods  of  his  own,  and  jiartly 
with  the  consignments  of  friends,  and  went  as  supercargo  on  a 
trading  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  In  tliat  day,  before  the  estab- 
lishiuent  of  foreign  mail  lines,  and  the  other  facilities  for  .safe  and 
speedy  communication  with  distant  ports,  all  vessels  bound  on 
trading  voyages,  were  aceomiianied  by  supercargoes ;  and  many  of 
our  most  accomplished  and  successful  merchants  received  the  train- 
ing which  conducted  them  to  prosperity  in  this  responsible  but  now 
obsolete  oiKce. 

Mr.  Kirkland  continued  to  perforni  these  duties,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  all  wlio  entrusted  their  interests  to  his  hands,  until 
1825,  when  his  health  being  now  entirely  restored,  he  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  his  present  partner,  Mr.  Daniel  Chase,  and  a  Captain 
Fish,  to  become  joint  i)roprietors  of  the  vessel.  In  the  same  year, 
he  also  arranged  with  Mr.  Sidney  Mason,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  (now 
of  Xew  York,)  to  endiark  in  a  joint  account  business,  Mr.  Kirk- 
land to  remain  in  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Mason  to  establish  himself 
in  St.  John's,  Porto  Rico.     Mr.  George  Latimer,  of  I'hiladelphia, 
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afterwards  became  a  party  to  tliis  arrangement,  and  ojK'ued  a  branch 
house  at  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

The  busineaa  thus  commenced,  has  continued  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  present  time.  The  original  founders  arc  all  still  living ; 
and  the  past  year  (1870)  their  aggregate  exports  of  broadstufls,  pro- 
visions, 4c.,  to  Porto  Rico  amounted  to  more  than  $470,000,  and 
their  imports  from  Porto  Rico,  to  13,800  lihds.  of  sugar,  which 
exceeds  the  entire  importation  of  sugar  froi^  all  sources,  at  the  time 
their  house  was  established. 

The  business  was  at  first  conducted  by  Mr.  Kirkland  under  his 
own  name;  but  Mr.  Chase,  though  actively  engaged  with  his 
bakery,  was  interested  in  the  Porto  Rico  trade  of  the  house,  and 
purchasetl  most  of  the  goods  exported.  In  1836,  Mr.  Chase  gave  up 
his  bakery,  and  the  formal  partnership  of  Kirkland  and  Chase  was 
announced  ;  and  in  1841  the  firm  was  increased  by  the  admission 
of  Mr.  Allen  A.  Chapman,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Chase,  and  Mr. 
Robert  R.  Kirkland,  son  of  the  senior  partner,  upon  which  the  style 
of  the  firm  became  Kirkland,  Chase  &  Company,  as  it  now  exists. 

Tbe  introduction  of  the  new  partners,  both  men  of  remarkable 
intelligence,  activity  and  business  talents,  gave  additional  strength 
and  impulse  to  the  already  prosperous  house;  their  business  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  and  they  added  vessel  to  vessel,  by 
purchase,  construction,  or  charter,  to  supply  the  requisitions  of  their 
enlarging  trade.  One  of  their  brigs,  the  Frances  Jane,  they  ran  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  taking  always  full  cargoes,  uud  making  a 
hundred  and  sixty-three  voyages  to  Porto  Rico  alone,  besides  vari- 
ous trips  to  Brazil ;  an  amount  of  trading  probably  untspialled  by 
any  vessel  of  her  class  in  the  United  States. 

The  business  community  of  Baltimore  has  long  recognized  the 
position  and  value  of  this  estimable  house,  in  its  relation  to  the 
commerce  of  the  city,  which  it  has  probably  contributed  more  to 
improve  and  extend  than  any  other  mercantile  firm.  They  have 
also  given  employment  to  large  nuralwrs  of  mechanics  and  laborers, 
besides  seamen  and  employes  in  the  various  branches  of  their  busi- 
ness ;  and  have  earned  with  all  classes  a  well  deserved  reputation 
for  integrity,  liberality,  and  public  spirit.  Far  above  the  petty 
jealousies  of  trade,  they  have  ever  been  ready  to  extend  a  helping 
liaud  to  young  men  entering  into  business,  and  to  a.ssist  them, 
when  deserving,  in  their  efforts  to  rise. 

They  were  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  the  sugar  re- 
fineries whose  business  is  now  so  valuable  to  the  city ;  aiding  and 
encouraging  their  late  esteetued  and  lamented  friend,  Mr.  John  C. 
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Bruiie,  by  lil)oraI  subscription  ami  other  assistance,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Maryland  Sugar  Refinery,  and  by  their  capital  and 
credit  coiitriltutiug  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar 
Refinery  of  Messrs.  Dougherty,  Woods  &  Co. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  cargoes  of  sugar,  coffee,  Ac, 
arriving  in  ix)rt,  were  always  sold  at  auction,  and  iu  the  busy 
season  this  house  disposed  of  sucb  cargoes  by  auction,  having  one 
or  two  sales  a  week.  yThe  brokerage  system  has  now  8ui)crseded 
the  former  custom;  but  our  old  grocery  merchants  will  remember 
those  sales  wlion  R.  Lcniinon  &  Company  were  the  auctioneers  ;  and 
Mr.  Kirkland  was  always  to  be  seen  in  superintendence,  with  a 
smile  and  pleasant  word  for  all.  The  honorable  uprightness,  the 
candid,  open  dealing,  and  the  gentlemanly  courtesy  of  those  two 
well  known  old  Baltimore  houses,  R.  Lcnnnou  &  Company,  and 
"Wm.  G.  Hari'ison  &  Company,  is  still  well  remembered,  and 
deserves  at  least  a  passing  notice  here. 

Though  the  house  of  Kirkland,  Chase  &  Company  wore  noted 
for  their  liberality  in  allowing  credit  to  all  whom  they  deemed 
worthy  of  confidence,  they  weathered  the  various  commercial  crises, 
though  Buffering  losses  amounting  to  buiulrods  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  until  the  year  1800.  The  commercial  panic  which  followed 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  the  wide-spread  apprehension, 
which  too  soon  became  reality ,  that  the  excited  feeling  throughout 
the  country  would  result  in  a  war  between  the  States,  brought 
heavy  disasters  upon  the  house.  They  were  then  holding  large 
stocks  of  merchandise,  which  rapidly  depreciated  in  value,  and  in 
one  day  more  than  $100,000  of  bills  were  returned  to  them  pro- 
tested. They  went  into  an  investigation  of  their  affairs ;  their 
actual  and  estimated  losses;  the  business  assets  of  the  firm,  and  the 
individual  property  of  the  partners,  and  the  result  of  the  investi- 
gation, proved  that  tliey  were  insolvent. 

Though  their  credit  was  still  good,  they  deemed  it  their  duty  at 
once  to  close  tlieir  business.  Their  liabilities  ja-oved  to  exceed 
$1,800,000.  After  paying  in  full  ever3'  claim  which  could  justly  be 
regarded  as  confidential,  they  compromised  with  their  creditors  at 
seventy-five  cents  in  the  dollar,  a  percentage  which  many  of  the 
creditors  thought  would  never  be  realized  from  the  assets. 

Mr.  A.  Kirkland,  who  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  was  incapaci- 
tated for  active  business,  strengthened  his  partners  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  give  up  all  their  property  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  credi- 
tors. Mr.  Chase  surrendered  all  his  property,  and  with  the  rest, 
the  handsome  residence,  which  he  had  not  long  built,  and  removed 
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to  a  small  rented  house.  The  junior  partners,  Mr.  Chapman  and 
Mr.  R.  R.  Kirkland,  were  not  behind  their  seniors  in  this  deter- 
mination to  sacrifice  all  for  the  honor  of  the  house. 

This  failure  excited  universal  sympathy  wherever  the  firm  was 
known.  The  creditors  all  signed  their  release ;  and  such  was  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them  by  their  foreign  correspondents,  that 
they  were  receiving  new  business  before  they  had  completed  the 
compromise  settlement  for  the  old. 

The  spring  of  1861  tried  them  severely ;  and  it  seemed  that  they 
mast  break  down  in  their  efibrts  to  pay  the  compromised  propor- 
tion ;  but  they  struggled  manfully,  and  in  less  than  three  years 
from  the  date  of  their  suspension,  paid,  not  merely  the  stipulated 
three-fourths,  but  all  claims  in  full,  principal  and  interest. 

Since  that  time,  the  house  has  gone  on  with  re-established  credit, 
and  more  than  regained  its  former  prosperity.  In  the  past  year  it 
exported  goods  in  seventy-three  vessels,  and  imported  26,000  hhds. 
of  sugar,  52,000  bags  of  coffee,  besides  other  merchandise,  on  which 
the  Government  received  in  duties  $1,500,000  gold,  being  about 
one-hundredth  part  of  its  entire  revenue  from  import  duties. 

Though  Mr.  A.  Kirkland  no  longer  actively  participates  in  the 
business  of  the  firm,  of  which  he  is  still  the  senior,  he  is  cognizant 
of  all  their  large  and  varied  operations. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  business,  Mr.  Kirkland  has  held  vari- 
ous positions  of  trust  in  public  institutions.  He  has  been  a  director 
in  several  banks,  and  still  holds  that  position,  though  rather  as  an 
honorary  than  an  active  ofiice,  in  the  Eutaw  Savings  Bank,  his 
fellow  directors  in  which  institution  some  years  since,  waited  upon 
him  in  a  body,  and  presented  him  with  an  address  expressive  of 
their  sympathy  and  respect.  He  has  also  held  directorships  in  our 
Marine  Insurance  Companies ;  and  in  all  his  official  positions,  his 
known  soundness  of  judgment  and  uprightness  of  character  gave 
great  weight  to  his  advice  and  opinions.  He  never  took  any  active 
part  in  political  aftairs. 

On  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  after  his  marriage  he  joined  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  wife  was  a  member. 

Mr.  Kirkland  has  now  living  two  sons,  "Wm.  R.  Kirkland  (of  the 
firm  of  Kirkland  and  Von  Sachs,  New  York)  and  Robert  R.  Kirk- 
land, his  partner ;  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Buck,  Mrs. 
John  L.  "Weeks  and  Mrs.  Talbot  J.  Taylor;  twenty-three  grand- 
children, and  three  great-grandchildren  ;  and  has  consequently  had 
four  generations  under  his  roof.    Four  years  ago  he  celebrated  his 
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golden  ■wedding,  and  with  his  aged  wife,  who  is  still  living,  and 
descendants  to  the  third  generation,  presented  a  picture  of  happy 
and  honored  old  age,  such  as  is  rarely  seen. 


WILLIAM  KNABE. 


The  career  of  Mr.  "William  Knabb,  the  eminent  piano  forte 
manufacturer,  and  founder  of  the  firm  of  William  Knabe  &  Co., 
who  died  in  this  city  May  2l8t,  1864,  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
effect  which  little  causes,  of  the  kind  commonly  called  accidental, 
and  oftentimes  viewed  in  the  light  of  misfortunes,  have  in  shaping 
the  course  of  human  lives  to  the  most  fortunate  results.  Mr.  Knabe 
was  born  at  Kreuzburg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe  "Weimar,  June  3d, 
1803.  His  father,  who  was  an  apothecary,  designed  that  his  son 
should  be  educated  for  a  profession,  but  owing  to  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty, occasioned  by  the  calamities  of  war  during  the  French 
invasion  of  Germany  in  1812-13,  was  unable  to  gratify  his  wish. 
Young  Knabe  instead  of  going  to  the  gymnasium  and  the  univer- 
sity, was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet  maker.  After  learning  his  trade, 
according  to  the  German  custom,  he  traveled  for  two  years  in 
the  exercise  of  his  craft,  and  then  apprenticed  himself  for  three 
more  years,  to  Langenhahn,  a  manufacturer  of  piano  fortes,  at 
(Jotha. 

He  afterwards  traveled  for  six  years,  during  which  period  he 
visited  the  principal  cities-  of  Germany,  and  was  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  an  excellent  piano  maker.  In  1831,  while  a  resident  of 
Saxe  Meiningen,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Miss  Christiana 
Ritz,  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  family,  which  resulted  in  an 
engagement  of  marriage ;  but  before  its  consummation,  the  family 
of  his  affianced  decided  to  emigrate  to  America,  whither  a  brother 
of  Miss  Ritz  had  gone  a  few  years  previous.  Mr.  Knabe  accom- 
panied them  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  farmer,  but  as  Dr. 
Ernest  Ritz,  upon  whom  the  care  of  the  family  principally  rested, 
had  died  on  the  passage ;  and,  as  the  difficulties  encountered  in  a 
journey  to  Missouri,  whither  they  intended  going,  were  learned, 
he  resolved  to  remain  in  Baltimore,  at  least  one  year,  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  Baltimore  he  was  united  to  Miss  Ritz,  and  obtained 
employment  from  H.  Hartge  (the  original  inventor  of  iron  piano 
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frames)  at  five  dollars  per  week,  wliich  was  soon  increaseti  to  eight 
dollars  per  week.  Ey  working  early  and  late,  he  increased  his 
earnings  so  greatly  that  he  sold  his  agricnltnral  ntcnsils,  Ac,  and 
abandoning  his  intention  to  go  to  Hermann,  Missouri,  he  was 
enabled  after  four  years  of  hard  labor  and  judicious  economy,  to 
commence  business  for  himself,  in  the  purchase,  sale  and  repairing 
of  old  pianos,  in  the  old  frame  building  on  the  corner  of  Liberty 
and  Lexington  streets. 

In  1839,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  IT.  Gaehle,  and  com- 
menced the  maniifactnro  of  piann  fortes.  The  business  increased  so 
rapidlj',  and  additional  accommodation  was  so  necessary,  that  the 
firm  removed  in  1841,  to  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  German  streets. 
In  1843,  in  conscfpicnce  of  the  growing  demand  for  their  pianos, 
tliey  were  induced  to  take  the  warehouse  at  the  comer  of  Eutaw 
street  and  Cowpen  alley.  Four  years  later,  they  rented  the  ware- 
houses Xos.  1,  3,  .5  and  7  Xorth  Eutaw  street,  still  occupied  by 
"William  Knabe  &  Co.,  for  office  purposes  and  warerooms.  In  18.51, 
tliey  had  two  large  establishments,  one  on  Baltimore  street  near 
Paca,  the  other,  on  Cowpen  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  Eutaw  House. 
In  November,  1854,  the  latter  manufactory  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  five  weeks  later,  that  on  Baltimore  street  was  also  burnt. 
The  major  part  of  their  hard  earned  fortune  was  thus  lost,  as  there 
was  otdy  a  small  insurance  on  the  factories;  and  it  was  only  by 
indomitable  energy  and  industry,  that  total  ruin  was  averted. 
The  partnership  of  Knalie  &  Gaehle  was  dissolved,  by  the  death  of 
the  latter,  in  18j.5,  when  he  recommenced  business  under  tlie 
present  firm  of  William  Knabe  &  Co. ;  and  the  old  paper  mill,  on 
the  corner  of  West  and  China  streets  was  bought,  for  the  jiurpose 
of  lieing  converted  into  a  piano  factory.  The  increase  of  business 
soon  led  to  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  his  plans,  and  in  1860, 
he  commenced  the  erection  of  the  jn-esent  immense  structure,  at  the 
comer  of  Eutaw  and  West  streets,  making  the  entire  plans  for 
same  as  now  completed,  and  now  having  a  front  of  two  himdred 
and  ten  feet  on  the  former  street  and  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
feet  on  the  latter,  and  one  wing  of  which  had  been  corapleted,  when 
the  war  in  IHfJl,  caused  a  disastrous  interrniition  in  the  business 
of  the  firm.  Up  to  this  time,  their  sales  had  been  chiefiy  at  the 
South.  The  loss  of  this  trade,  consequent  ujwn  the  war,  com- 
pelled the  firm  to  seek  a  new  market  for  their  pianos.  This  was 
found  in  the  W"est,  and  by  energy  and  perseverance,  an  extensive 
business  was  gradually  built  up.  The  new  factory  was  completed, 
by  additions  made  in  18(35  and  1869,  and  crowned  with  its  cupola, 
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from  which  an  extended  view  of  the  city,  in  every  direction,  can  be 
had,  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  travelers  entering  or  leaving  the  city  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  near  the  line  and  depot  of  which 
company  it  is  situated.  This  extensive  factory,  one  of  the  very 
largest  and  best  arranged  in  every  way  in  the  United  States,  and 
furnishing  employment  to  a  numerous  body  of  skillful  workmen, 
is  capable  of  turning  out  forty  finished  pianos  every  week.  Too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  indomitable  pluck  and  energy 
with  which  the  business  of  this  firm  has  been  carried  on,  in  the 
face  of  losses  by  fire  and  war,  which  were  temporarily  almost 
ruinous.  Beginning  life  in  Baltimore,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  jour- 
neyman mechanic,  led  by  accident,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make 
this  city  his  home,  and  afterwards  to  abandon  his  original  design 
of  turning  farmer,  and  to  engage  instead  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing pianos,  William  Knabe,  from  the  time  he  entered  upon 
this  latter  career,  pursued  it  with  unflinching  energy  and  resolution. 
He  bore  his  reverses  with  equanimity,  continued  faithful  to  his 
engagements  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  the  face  of  disaster 
and  impending  ruin,  maintained  a  cheerfulness  and  decision  of 
character,  worthy  of  imitation  as  well  as  praise.  Qualities  such 
as  Mr.  Knabe  possessed,  rarely  fail  in  the  end  to  command  success. 
He  died  May  21st,  1864,  honored  and  respected  among  business 
men  for  his  integrity,  loved  by  his  employes  for  his  considerate 
care  of  their  comfort,  and  deserving  to  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  the  many  thousands  to  whose  innocent  and  profitable 
enjoyment,  his  skill  and  ingenuity  have  contributed. 

In  August,  1855,  Mr.  Knabe  decided  to  compete  for  the  gold 
medal  to  be  awarded  by  the  Maryland  Institute,  for  the  best  piano 
exhibited  at  its  next  fair.  The  difliculties  encountered  in  settling 
the  accounts  of  the  old  firm,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
temporarily  leave  the  old  stock  in  the  hands  of  others,  he  was 
therefore  compelled  to  contend  for  the  prize  under  very  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances.  Notwithstanding  these,  in  seven  weeks  the 
instrument  was  7nade,  which  bore  away  the  palm  from  more  than 
twenty  competitors. 

Since  then,  medals,  diplomas,  and  premiums  without  number, 
have  attested  the  public  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  these 
pianos,  while  Thalberg,  Gottschalk,  Strakosch,  Marmontel,  Prune 
and  others,  have  recorded  the  verdict  of  the  artistic  and  musical 
world  in  their  favor. 

Owing   to   the  extensive   sale    which    they  have    commanded, 
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through  large  portions  of  the  country,  the  name  of  "  Knabe,"  has 
become  a  household  word. 

'V\nien  it  is  remembered  that  forty  years  ago,  Americans  were 
satisfied  to  buy  iiidift'erently  finished  pianos,  of  foreign  makers, 
at  extravagant  prices,  and  that  the  prejudice  was  general  and 
inveterate  against  home  manufactured  instrunieiits,  the  part  which 
the  enterprise  and  skill  of  Mr.  Knabe  have  borne  in  elfcctiiig  that 
revolution  in  sentiment  and  trade,  which  has  enabled  the  mauu- 
facturer  of  Amerlcau  pianos  to  supersede  those  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  and  in  reality  to  sell  a  superior  instrument,  at  a 
lower  price,  deserves  especial  commendation. 

In  closing  this  sketch,  it  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  Mr. 
Knabe 's  kindly  disposition,  and  of  the  pleasant  relations  which  he 
always  cultivated  with  those  in  his  employ,  that  in  1855  he  insti- 
tuted the  custom  of  giving  an  atuiual  holiday  and  pic-nic  to  all 
his  workmen  and  their  families,  only  interrupted  for  a  few  years 
during  the  height  of  the  late  war,  a  custom  which  the  firm  has  ever 
since  kept  up.  More  of  such  pleasing  exhibitions  of  consideration, 
and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  employers  towards  those  who  labor 
for  them,  would  tend  to  remove  much  of  the  asperity  whicli  too 
frequently  marks  the  intercourse  of  employers  'and  employe's,  and 
embitters  the  contests  between  capital  and  labor. 

The  business  which  Mr.  Knabe  founded  in  his  lifetime,  and  left 
at  his  death  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  is  being  carried  on 
with  increasing  success  by  his  sons,  William  and  Ernest  Knabe,  and 
his  son-iu-law  Charles  Keidel,  under  the  name  of  Wiiliam  Knabe 
&Co. 


LUTHER  MARTIN. 


This  very  distinguished  lawyer,  who  graced  the  bar  of  Maryland, 
at  a  i^eriod  when  it  could  also  boast  of  Robert  Goodloe  Harper, 
Roger  B.  Taney,  "VVilliani  AVirt,  and  William  Piukney,  was  born 
in  New  Brunswick,  Xew  Jersey,  in  1744.  He  was  the  third  of  a 
family  of  nine  children,  and  at  an  early  age  displayed  a  love  of 
learning.  He  acquired  the  elements  of  the  Latin  language,  at  a 
grammar  school  to  which  he  was  sent  at  the  ago  of  thirteen  yeare ; 
and  in  17G2,  he  graduated  at  Princeton  College  with  the  highest 
honors.  At  this  institution  he  pureued  his  classical  studies,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  some  progress  in  French  and  Hebrew. 

His  fsimily  being  in  very  moderate  circumstances,  Luther  at  once 
upon  leaving  college,  determined  to  maintain  himself;  and  having 
chosen  the  profession  of  law,  although  greatly  against  the  wishes 
and  views  of  his  friends,  he,  only  two  days  after  graduating,  left 
home,  and  set  out  on  horseback  with  two  or  three  young  men  for 
Cecil  county,  Maryland.  His  object  was  to  take  charge  of  a  school, 
but  finding  on  ai-rival  that  the  place  had  been  filled,  he  was  advised 
to  proceed  to  (iuecustown,  in  Queen  Anne  county.  Here  he  was 
hospitably  I'cceived,  and  soon  entered  on  his  humble  duties  as  a 
schoolmaster.  He  occupied  this  position  until  April,  1770,  in  order 
to  gain  a  support  while  studying  for  his  chosen  profession  of  law. 

Even  at  this  period  the  reckless  habits  of  Luther  Martin,  which 
80  seriously  atl'ected  his  good  fortunes  during  life,  brought  him  into 
debt  and  consequent  difficulty ;  but  at  length  in  1771  or  1772,  he 
was,  through  the  aid  of  the  distinguished  George  Wythe  and  John 
Randoli)h,  admitted  to  the  Virginia  bar.  He  sojourned  for  a  session 
at  Williamsburg,  and  while  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  I'atrick 
Henry  and  other  noted  men.  Soon  after  this  period,  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law  at  Accoraac,  Virginia,  and  then  took  up 
his  residence  in  Somerset,  Maryland,  establishing  rapidly  a  very 
lucrative  practice,  amountiug  to  one  thoixsand  pounds  a  year,  being 
for  that  time  a  very  large  sum.  He  continued  to  attract  the  public 
as  an  able  and  brilliant  lawyer,  and  in  1774  he  was  appointed  one 
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of  the  convention  which  {i,«i9cmhlecl  tit  Annapolis,  to  resist  the 
pretensions  of  the  mother  country.  The  ilifhenlties  with  England 
had  now  fully  roused  the  Colonies,  ami  T.uther  Martin  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  influence  and  talents  into  the  cause  of  American 
Independence.  A  proclamation  jmljiished  by  the  Howes,  command- 
ing the  British  forces  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  addressed  to  the 
people  of  that  section  of  the  country,  was  answered  by  Luther 
Martin,  in  the  most  elocpient  and  forcible  manner. 

In  B^ebruary,  1778,  through  the  influence  of  Judge  Samuel  Chase, 
Martin  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
He  entered  ujiou  his  office  at  a  period  when  it  required  the  strongest 
exercise  of  authority  in  prosecuting  the  Tories,  who  were  constantly 
endeavoring  to  thwart  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Martin  proceeded  against  them  with  iron  will  and  unflinching  pur- 
pose, and  greatly  aided  in  their  total  overthrow  in  Maryland.  The 
office  was  conferred  upon  him  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part, 
and  holding  it  as  he  did  for  a  long  period,  he  constantly  addcil 
to  his  reputation  as  an  advocate  of  pre-eminent  ability.  In  1804, 
his  friend  Judge  Chase  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
having  been  impeached  in  the  llouse  of  Keprosentatives,  on  charges 
contained  in  eight  articles,  for  nuilfeusance  in  otHcc,  Martin  do- 
fended  him  in  connection  with  Robert  Goodkie  llarjier.  His  argu- 
ment on  that  occasion,  was  one  of  the  most  ixtwerful  ever  hoard 
in  an  American  court  room,  and  is  still  referred  to  with  wonder 
by  some  yet  living  who  lihtened  to  it.  Judge  Chase  was  acquitted 
on  everj-  charge. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Martin  to  be  engaged  in  another  cause  of 
wider  celebrity,  and  also  again  Avith  Mr.  Harper;  in  the  trial  of 
Aaron  Burr  for  high  treason.  In  1807,  Burr  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  Kichmond, 
Virginia,  for  treasonable  designs,  "  in  preparing  the  means  of  a 
military  expedition  against  Mexico,  a  territory  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace."  During 
this  memorable  trial,  Martin  exerted  all  his  genius  in  defending 
Burr  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  acquitted. 

In  1814,  Mr.  Martin  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  for  Baltimore  city  and  county,  and  held  the 
office  with  his  usual  ability  uutil  he  was  compelled  to  resign  it,  in 
consequence  of  a  new  Act  of  the  Legislature.  In  1818,  he  was 
again  appointed  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
District  Attorney  for  (he  city  of  JJaltimore,  but  by  this  time  the 
advances  of  age  and  disease  had  impaired  his  vigor  and  his  intellect, 
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BO  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  personally  to  his  duties.  His 
powers  at  length  were  shattered  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  owing 
to  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he  removed  to  New  York,  accept- 
ing the  friendly  hospitality  of  Aaron  Burr ;  who  repaid  the  services 
which  Martin  had  rendered  him  in  former  years ;  until  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  the  celebrated  lawyer  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1826. 
The  fame  of  Luther  Martin,  is  still  respectfully  cherished  at  the 
bar  of  Maryland,*  and  must  continue  to  be  for  very  many  years, 
although  his  great  legal  reputation  is  now  almost  wholly  traditional. 
His  singular  eccentricities  of  character  and  manner,  are  vividly 
remembered,  his  absence  of  mind  frequently  so  completely  absorbing 
him  from  the  world,  that  he  would  appear  upon  the  streets  closely 
studying  his  legal  papers,  and  totally  unconscious  of  the  passing 
world.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  so  gifted  should  have  been 
afflicted  with  habits  of  extravagance  and  intemperance,  which  while 
offering  warnings  to  others,  rendered  his  own  life  often  unhappy, 
and  in  his  old  age  clouded  his  noble  intellect,  and  reduced  him  to 
extreme  penury. 


BRANTZ  MAYER. 


Brantz  Mayer  was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1809,  and  was  ver}'  thoroughly  educated, 
partly  at  Saint  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  and  partly  by  private 
instruction.  After  finishing  his  education  he  traveled  extensively 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  East,  as  far  as  China,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Sea.  Destined  for  the  bar,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Courts, 
and  after  his  return  from  Eurojie  practiced  law  until  1841,  when  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  to  Mexico,  a 
post  he  retained  until  the  death  of  his  father,  the  late  Christian 
Mayer,  one  of  the  early  and  eminent  German  merchants  of 
Baltimore.  On  his  return  from  Mexico  to  his  native  city  he  varied 
attendance  on  the  Courts  with  contributions  to  literature ;  and,  for 
some  time,  edited  the  "  Baltimore  American,"  while  it  was  under 
the  administration  of  its  founders,  Messrs.  Dobbin,  Murphy  &  Bose. 

Mr.  Mayer's  principal  works  which  have  made  him  so  widely 
known  as  a  contributor  to  the  solid,  descriptive  and  historical 
literature  of  our  country,  are :  First,  his  book,  in  one  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1844,  entitled  "  Mexico  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is ;"  Second, 
the  "Journal  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  during  his  journey 
with  Franklin,  Chase  and  Archbishop  Carroll  to  Canada  in  1775," 
which  Mr.  Mayer  edited  with  a  rich,  historical  memoir  and  notes ; 
Third,  "  Mexico ;  Aztec,  Spanish  and  Republican,"  an  admirable, 
historical,  and  descriptive  work  on  that  country;  and  the  first 
(native  or  foreign)  that  grouped  the  ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as 
the  productive  and  statistical  characteristics  of  that  interesting 
empire ;  Fourth,  "  Captain  Canot ;  or.  Twenty  Years  of  the  Life  of 
an  African  Slaver ;"  a  narrative  of  the  facts  of  a  real  life,  derived 
from  the  adventurer  himself,  and  valuable  for  the  picture  it  presents 
of  aboriginal  life,  in  the  interior  as  well  as  on  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  of  the  abominable  trade  in  human  flesh ;  Fifth;  "  Observations 
on  Mexican  History,  with  some  account  of  the  Zapotec  Remains  at 
Mitla,"  superbly  issued,  in  large  quarto,  with  plates,  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute;  Sixth,  an  account  of  "Mexican  Antiquities," 
24 
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printed,  first,  with  many  splendid  illustrations,  in  copper  plates,  in 
!;?choolcraft'8  great  Indian  work,  published  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  subsequently  issued  in  a  small  priinte  cditian, 
separately,  of  about  thirty  copies;  Seventh,  "Tahgahjute;  or, 
Logan,  the  Indian,  and  Captain  Michael  Cre8ap,"an  octavo  volume, 
beautifully  printed  by  the  celebrated  Joel  Munsell,  of  Albany, 
vindicating  Cresap  from  the  attributed  massacre  of  Logan's  family ; 
and  Eighth,  "A  Memoir  of  Jared  t^jiarks,"  the  historian,  printed  iu 
elegant  style  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  for  private 
circulation  among  its  members  and  friends.  Besides  these  substan- 
tial books,  Mr.  Mayer  has  contributed  largely  to  the  jjeriodical 
press,  daily,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  of  the  Union,  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  two  additional  volumes  of  miscellaneous  articles,  addre 
and  speeches. 

In  1844,  with  half  a  dozen  citizens,  most  of  whom  are  now  dead, 
Mr.  Mayer  founded  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  while  he  we 
already  I'resident  of  the  old  Baltimore  Library  Company,  whose^ 
superb  library  has  since  been  merged  in  that  of  the  Historical 
Society.  In  184(>,  with  Messrs.  Robert  Leslie,  and  William  Rodo- 
wald,  he  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  Athcnajum,  as  a  jicrmanent  abode 
of  the  Historical  Society,  the  Library  Company  and  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association.  The  views  of  the  projectoi-s  were  warmly 
seconded  by  the  lute  George  Brown  and  Osmond  Titliiny,  and  some 
twenty  leading  merchants  of  that  day ;  so  that  by  their  joint  exer- 
tions, and  the  liberal  donations  of  our  citizens,  Mr.  Mayer  was 
enabled  to  deliver  the  Inaugural  Address  in  the  edifice  during  the 
month  of  October,  1848,  when  it  was  opened  to  the  public,  at  tlie 
corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Saratoga  streets — a  free  gift  and  endowment 
to  the  societies  forever. 

Mr.  Mayer  is  jierhaps  most  extensively  known  by  his  works  on 
Mexico,  and  b}'  his  Captain  Canot,  thousands  of  copies  of  which 
were  sold  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  and  continue  to  be  road  by 
all  who  require  a  solid  as  well  as  an  interesting  account  of  the 
countries  and  jieojile  so  graphically  described.  He  was  ajipointeJ 
one  of  his  executors  by  John  McHonogh,  of  New  Orleans,  and  sub- 
sequently was  named  a  coinniissioner  by  Baltimore  to  manage  and 
liquidate  this  city's  share  of  the  eccentric  inillionaire's  property. 
This  trust  Mr.  Mayer  fultilleJ  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  follow 
citizens,  between  the  years  ISiJj  and  18(30 — handing  over  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  McDonogh  Educational  Institution  (an  institution 
he  devised,  aud  the  ordinance  for  whiu-li  he  first  drew  up)  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  real  estate  made  by  him  aud  his  col- 
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leagues.  A  Whig  in  politics,  and  always  taking  a  strong  interest 
in  public  afiairs,  Mr.  Mayer  was  a  decided  adherent  of  the  National 
Union  cause  from  the  very  dawn  of  our  late  troubles.  He  believed 
that  war  might  perhaps  be  averted  by  pacific  measures,  and  wrote 
much  and  widely  in  favor  of  conciliation.  But,  when  the  die  was 
cast,  and  hostilities  began,  he  cast  his  lot  imlhediately  with  the 
Unionists,  and  during  1861,  1862  and  part  of  1863,  was  widely 
known  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere  as  the  President  of  the  Union 
State  Central  Committee— a  position  he  maintained  until  he  received 
a  commission  in  the  United  States  array,  in  which  he  has  continued 
until  the  present  time. 

On  the  death,  in  1866,  of  General  John  Spear  Smith,  who  had  been 
President  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  from  its  foundation. 
Colonel  Mayer  was  very  properly  elected  his  successor,  and  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  interests  and  possessions  of  an  institution 
over  which  he  so  ably  presides,  and  which  mainly  owes  its  existence 
and  home  to  his  public  spirited  labors  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

The  name  of  this  gentleman  recals  to  us  that  of  his  honored 
father,  Christian  Mayer,  and  of  his  father's  partner  in  trade, 
Lewis  Brantz,  both  of  whom  were  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  early  commerce  and  navigation  of  Baltimore  from  the  year  1783. 
About  that  time  both  of  these  gentlemen  emigrated  from  Germany 
to  America,  and  soon  settled  in  this  city  as  active  merchants,  con- 
tinuing so  until  impaired  in  fortune  by  the  disasters  of  1815-20. 
Mr.  Christiau  Mayer  then  assumed  the  duties,  first,  of  President  of 
the  Patapsco  Marine  Insurance  Company,  and  afterwards,  of  the 
Neptune  Marine  Insurance  Company.  He  was,  also,  the  well  known 
first  Consul-General  of  Wurtemburg  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  was  often  thanked  by  the  King  and  Ministry  of  that 
country  for  his  disinterested  devotion  to  the  interests  and  affairs 
of  his  former  compatriots  who  emigrated  to  America.  As  an  oracle 
on  insurance  he  was  referred  to  for  opinions,  not  only  by  eminent 
lawyers  and  law  writers,  but  by  the  Courts  themselves,  into  which  he 
was  constantly  summoned  as  an  expert  in  solving  diflicult  questions  of 
maritime  usage.  lie  was  a  thoroughly  educated  gentleman  and  mer- 
chant, having  passed  through  a  classical  course  of  studies  in  his 
native  city  of  Ulm,  and  subsequently  served  for  several  years,  until 
attaining  his  majority,  in  the  celebrated  commercial  house  of  Frei  k 
Pestalozzi,  in  Zurich,  Switzerland.  He  read  every  valuable  book 
attainable  from  the  libraries  of  Baltimore  until  within  a  few  weeks 
of  his  death,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1843,  and  was  highly  respected 
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for  liis  general  knowledge,  conversational  powers,  and  urbanity  by 
all  his  mercantile  brethren.  Ilis  acquaintance  with  the  commerce, 
and  commercial  laws,  and  relations  of  the  world  was  romarkalile, 
and  made  him  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  class  of  highly  cultiva- 
ted merchants  "  of  the  old  school"  that  adorned  the  early  days  of 
Baltimore  after  tne  Revolutionary  war.  His  partner,  Mr.  Lewis 
Brantz,  was  a  man  of  similar  stamp  and  acquirements.  lie  was 
specially  inclined  to  scientitic  pursuits,  and  an  able  mathematician, 
as  well  as  devoted  to  general  literature  in  his  hours  of  leisure.  In 
early  life  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  what  w%h  then  "  the 
far  West,"  taking  a  colony  of  CTcrmans  by  laud  from  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg  in  1785,  building*  boats  there,  in  which  he  took  them 
down  the  Ohio,  and  up  the  Cumberland  rivers  to  "  Xash's  Station," 
now  Nashville;  and  returning  thence  through  the  Indian-haunted 
wilderness, — in  all  a  journey  of  2,398  miles  by  land  to  Baltinjore. 
In  maturer  life  he  sailed  his  shif*  as  captain,  supercargo,  or  con- 
signee for  over  twenty  j'ears,  having  many  an  adventure  during  the 
long  Kurojwan  wars  and  the  days  of  privateering.  As  a  person  of 
scientitic  culture,  he  was  called  on  by  the  Baltimore  Marine 
Insurance  Comjianies,  about  iJ^lti,  to  make  the  first  regular  survey 
of  the  "  Patafrseo  river,  and  part  of  the  Chc!?aiieake  bay,"  which,  on 
completion,  he  publishe<^l — through  Fielding  Lucas — in  a  large  map, 
used  as  authority,  until  the  recent  Government  publications  of  the 
Coast  Survey  Bureau.  Mr.  Brantz  was  also  author  of  a  privately 
printed  volume  (now  very  scarce)  of  the  first  connected  series  of 
local  "  Meteorological  Oliservations"  in  this  countrv,  and  nuide  an<l 
instituted  by  him  at  Baltimore.  It  is  to  the  manuscriiits  left  b}'  him, 
touching  the  earl^'  history  of  Baltimore  trade  and  commerce  that 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  materials  of  the  thorough  sketch  we 
have  been  able  to  present  and  preserve  in  the  first  article  of  this 
volume  of  the  first  mercantile  progress  and  wealth  of  our  metrojvo 
lis.  He  completed  the  Baltimore,  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia 
IJailroad  as  its  President,  and  died  in  January,  1838,  unmarried, 
and  without  a  known  relative ;  his  nanie  being  continued  only  by 
the  gentleman  to  whose  biography  this  sketch  was  first  devoted, 
and  who  thus  unites  the  names  of  his  father  and  of  his  father's  life 
long  friend  and  partner. 

Mr.  Mayer's  writings  are  distinguished  for  clearness  and  direct- 
ness. There  is  nothing  invculvcd  or  labored  in  his  style,  but  all  is 
easy  and  graceful.  He  is  evidently  a  clo.se  observer  and  thinker, 
and  only  writes  when  he  has  mastered  his  subject.  His  dest-riptions 
of  nature  show  the  artist,  and  his  narratives,  the  scholarly  man  of 
the  world. 


ROBERT  MILLIGAN   McLANR 


Rohert  Milligan  McLank  was  born  at  Wilmington,  in  the  State 
of  Delaware-,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1815.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Louis  McLane  of  Delaware,  who,  after  twenty  years  of  distin- 
guished public  service,  aa  Representative  in  Congress,  as  Senator,  as 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  then 
Secretary  of  Suite,  retired  from  [Xjlitieal  life  in  1837,  and  settled 
in  Maryland,  having  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Riiilidiid  Company.  With  what  vigor  and  cajiacity  Nfr.  Louis 
Moliane  administered  the  affairs  of  this  Company  during  the  long 
period  of  his  presidency,  forms  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  that 
great  work,  and  is  still  IVosli  in  the  memory  of  our  citizens.  Robert 
M.  McLane 's  grsiudfatlier.  Colonel  Allan  McLane  of  Delaware,  was 
an  officer  of  distinguished  merit  in  the  Revohition — serving  fii-st  in 
the  Delaware  Line,  and  afterwards  and  to  the  close  of  the  war,  as  the 
second  in  connnaiul  in  Lee's  Legion.  He  was  the  friend  of  Wash- 
ington, who  lionorcnl  him  with  an  imjM)rtant  and  resjionsilde  civil 
office  under  the  government  formed  in  1787,  which  he  retained  until 
his  death,  in  1829.  On  his  mother's  side  Robert  ^L  McLane  comes 
of  good  old  Mar^'land  stock.  His  mother,  Ciitbcriiie  Mary  Mil- 
ligan, a  woman  of  rare  accomplishment  and  merit — tlie  wisest 
counsellor  her  husbaml  ever  had,  and  his  best  friend — was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Rotjcrt  Milligan,  of  Cecil  county,  Maiylaiid,  and  Sully 
Jones,  his  wife.  Robert  Milligan,  son  of  George  Milligan,  a  re- 
six'cted  merchant  of  Haltimore  and  planter  in  Cecil  counfy,  where 
he  had  married  a  daughter  of  John  Baldwin,  one  of  the  early 
settlere  of  that  section  of  the  State,  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  England,  and  on  his  return  home,  after  graduating, 
married  a  daugbter  of  John  Jones,  of  Delaware,  and  established 
his  home  on  the  fine  family  estate  on  the  Bohemia  river,  in 
Cecil  county,  once  the  residence  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  The 
early  death  of  his  wife,  in  1790,  leaving  him  with  four  children  of 
very  teniler  years,  obliged  Mr.  Milligan  to  abandon,  for  a  time,  bis 
beautiful  estate  and   establish  a  home   in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
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wlicre  liis  orphan  cliildren  could  receive  profKJr  care  and  education 
under  the  guardianship  of  an  aunt.  Mrs.  Louia  McLane's  afi'ection 
for  the  home  of  her  fathers,  on  the  banics  of  the  Bohemia  river, 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  deterniiniiie;  lior  husl)and's  choice  of 
residence,  when,  as  already  statetl,  he  retired  from  political  life,  in 
1837,  and  made  his  home  in  Maryland.  Taking  up  his  residence  on 
this  same  Bohemia  estate,  which  under  his  intclHgout  and  generous 
management,  became  the  pride  of  the  county  and  one  of  the  tinest 
farming  estates  on  the  eastern  shore.  Robert  M.  McLane  was 
placed,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  school  of  Mr.  John  Bulloch,  a 
worthy  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  noted  instructor 
of  youth,  at  Wilmington,  and  from  thence  sent,  in  1827,  to  St. 
Mary's  College  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  It  being  his  father's  wish 
that  he  should  be  educated  for  the  bar.  He  accompanied  his  father 
to  England  in  1829,  and  was  place*!  under  an  instructor  in  Paris, 
and  attended  the  classes  at  the  College  Bourbon.  Here  he  was 
received  with  great  interest  by  General  La  Fayette,  who  cherished 
an  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  grandtathcr.  lie  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1831,  and  manifesting  a  preference  for  a  mili- 
tiiry  life,  was  apjmintcd  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  by  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  graduated  in  July,  1837,  when  he  was  commissioned  a 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Fii-st  Artillery.  Joining  his  regiment  in 
Florida  in  the  summer  of  1837,  Lieutenant  McLane  found  himself 
in  command  of  his  company.  He  wsis  ordered  at  once  to  the 
Everglades,  in  advance  of  General  Jessup's  exj)edition.  His  service 
throughout  this  expedition,  marked  as  it  was  by  constant  fighting, 
merited  and  received  the  comTnendation  of  his  brother  officers  of  all 
grades.  In  the  spring  of  1838  Lieutenant  McLane  was  ordered 
with  his  company  to  join  General  Scott  in  the  Cherokee  country, 
Georgia.  It  was  on  the  expedition  to  the  Everglades  that  he  first 
met  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  formed  a  friendship,  which 
time  and  a  close  family  connection  have  thoroughly  cemented.  At 
that  early  day  the  same  fioldiei-ly  qualities,  which  have  since  placed 
Johnston  in  the  very  front  rank  of  great  commanders,  were 
recognized  by  all  who  knew  him.  Later  in  this  same  year,  1838, 
Lieutenant  McLane  was  transferred  to  the  newly  organized  corps 
of  Topographical  Engineers,  and  oi-dered  to  report  to  General 
Taylor,  then  oficrating  in  Florida.  He  remained  on  duty  with 
General  Taylor  until  the  tall  of  1839,  when  he  joined  Captain 
Canficld,  then  engaged  on  a  military  survey  of  the  northern  lakes. 
In  January,  1841,  Lieutenant  McLane  and  Captain  Canfield  went, 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
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examining  the  system  of  dykes  and  drainage  in  Holland  and  Italy. 
While  in  Paris,  August  2d,  1841,  Lieutenant  McLane  married 
Georgine,  daughter  of  David  Urquhart,  an  honorable  and  dis- 
tinguished merchant  of  Louisiana.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  Lieutenant  McLane  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  with  Captain 
George  "W.  Hughes,  Topographical  Engineer,  for  a  military  survey 
of  the  approaches  to  that  city.  In  this  and  a  similar  service  at  the 
Delaware  Breakwater,  and  at  Sandy  Hook,  Lieutenant  McLane  was 
engaged  during  the  years  1842  and  1843.  His  winters  were  passed 
in  Washington  city,  working  out  the  field  notes  made  during  the 
summer  months,  and  he  availed  of  the  opiwrtunity  thus  afforded 
him,  to  prepare  for  the  real  work  of  life  which  he  had  now  deter- 
mined on.  Under  the  direction  of  that  eminent  lawyer.  General 
Walter  Jones,  Lieutenant  McLane  had  pursued  a  course  of  legal 
study  and  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shortly  before  sailing  for  Europe,  in  1841.  He  continued  these 
studies  during  the  winter  of  1842  and  1843,  and  resigning  his 
commission  in  the  United  States  Army,  in  October,  1843,  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  law. 

Reared,  as  he  had  been,  in  the  society  of  public  men,  an  eager 
listener  to  the  political  discussions  of  an  exciting  and  stormy  period 
of  our  political  history,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  at  once  took  part 
in  the  jwlitical  affairs  of  this  State  and  of  the  country.  In  the  ex- 
citing presidential  campaign  of  1844,  which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  James  K.  Polk,  Mr.  McLane  actively  participated  in  the  efforts 
of  the  Democratic  i>arty  to  carry  Maryland.  He  was  at  once  recog- 
nized as  an  able  public  sijeaker,  and  as  possessing  talents  of  a  high 
order.  The  following  year,  1845,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Delegates.  The  finances  of  the  State,  at  this  time,  were  sadly  em- 
barrassed, owing  to  the  very  liberal  aid  extended  by  the  State  to 
works  of  internal  improvement,  and  the  failure  of  these  works  to 
reimburse  the  State.  The  credit  of  the  State  could  only  be  pre- 
served by  a  pronifit  resort  to  direct  taxation.  Men  of  influence 
were  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  imposition  of  these  necessary  taxes;  and,  as  many  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  Democratic  party,  the  Whigs  charged  the  Democratic 
party  with  advocating  State  repudiation.  Upon  the  reading  of 
Governor  Pratt's  message,  recommending  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  all 
the  obligations  of  the  State,  and  the  imposition  of  whatever  taxes 
might  be  necessary,  Mr.  McLane  promptly  declared  himself  ready 
to  support  this  recommendation  of   the  Governor,  and  he  con- 
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tributcd,  in  no  small  dcErree,  to  the  passaejo  of  the  laws  by  means  of 
wliich  the  faith  and  credit  of  Maryland  were  maintained.  Another 
question  of  scarcely  less  interest  to  the  people  of  the  State  than  that 
just  referred  to,  and  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
of  1845,  was  tliat  of  constitutional  reform.  The  then  Constitution 
of  the  State  provided  a  mode  for  its  own  alteration  or  amendment. 
This  was  by  the  action  of  two  successive  Legislatures.  There  was 
no  reservation  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  the  right  to  alter  the 
Ck)nstitution  by  a  sovereign  convention;  and  thereupon  it  was  eon- 
tended  that  this  right  did  not  exist, — the  nrguniont  being  that  tlie 
jwofile  had,  by  their  own  solemn  act,  liniitod  their  power  in  the 
premises,  and  could  only  alter  the  Constitution  in  the  mode  and 
manner  pointed  out  in  that  instrument.  With  this  view  Mr. 
McLane  took  issue  at  an  early  day  of  the  session,  and  in  a  sjieech, 
which  attracted  much  notice  at  the  time,  advocated,  ably,  the  doc- 
trine, which,  six  years  later,  was  approved  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  iKH)pk', — the  doctrine  on  which  the  new  Constitution  of  18.51 
rested,  viz.  That  the  right  of  the  jK-ople  to  as-siMuliIc  in  sovereign 
convention,  and  to  alter  their  C<mstitution  sis  they  might  see  fit,  is, 
in  its  very  nature,  a  right  which  cannot  be  surremlered,  and  that 
any  restriction  ui"H)n  this  right  would  be  inconsistent  with  tlie 
fundamental  principles  of  our  republican  form  of  government,  and 
of  no  value.  In  the  fall  of  1847  Mr.  McLane  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Maryland. 
The  Whigs,  profiting  by  their  exi>erience  of  1845,  when  they  had 
two  candidates  in  the  field,  this  year  united  in  the  support  of  a 
single  candidate,  John  P.  Kennedy,  a  man  of  high  reputation,  and 
very  popular  witli  his  party.  The  main  issue  turned  on  the 
Mexican  war  iK)licy  of  the  administration.  This  Mr.  McLane  sus- 
tained and  warnily  defended  against  the  vigorous  assaults  of  his 
opjionent.  The  result  was  a  popular  majority  of  nearly  tivo  hun- 
dred votes  in  a  district  which  the  Whigs  thought  their  own.  In 
Congress  Mr.  McLane  was  soon  recognized  as  a  prompt  and  forcible 
debater,  ami  had  there  to  fight  over  again  the  Mexican  war  policy, 
including  the  annexation  of  Texas,  against  such  men  as  Thompson, 
of  Indiana,  Stejihens  of  Georgia  and  Schenck  of  Ohio.  As  a 
member  of  the  committer  on  commerce,  he  rendered  efficient  ser- 
vice to  the  commercial  interest  of  Baltimore;  and  at  the  close  of 
his  second  Congressional  term,  in  1851,  during  which  he  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Baltimore  city  psisscd  resolutions  tlianking  him  for  his  eflbrts  in 
this  direction.    In  the  fall  of  1849  Mr.  McLaue  was  re-elected  to 
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L  Congress  by  a  largely  iiicreflsed  majority.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
second  term,  in  1S.")1,  Mr.  McLane,  having  accepted  a  retainer  aa  of 
counsel  in  one  of  the  suit*  jiending  for  the  possession  of  the  New 
Alameda  silver  mine,  proceeded  to  California,  where  he  remained 
actively  engaged  with  professional  Imsiness,  until  the  summer  of 
1852.  In  the  fall  of  this  year  he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  as  a  pix'sidential  elector.  In  the  fall  of  1853  Mr.  McLane 
was  apiKiinted,  by  Prt^sidcnt  Pierce,  Commissioner  to  China,  with 
the  power  of  a  minister  ].lenii)otentiary,  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
credited to  Jaf>an,  Siam,  Corea  and  Cochin-China.  A  naval  force, 
commanded  by  Cap»4»in  Franklin  Buchanan,  being  placed  by  the 
rre>*ident  subject  to  his  control,  Mr.  Mcljane  at  once  set  out  on 
this  imjiortant  mission,  and  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  in  April,  1854. 

The  sjieoial  inten*st  which  attached  to  the  China  Mission  had 
relation  to  the  extraordinary  movement  that  was  in  progress  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  Tartar  Dynasty  in  that  Empire,  and 
to  the  negotiation  that  was  aliout  to  lie  opened  by  the  British 
Pleniiioteutiary  for  the  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaty  which 
had  been  executed  ten  yeurs  before,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
war  between  Great  Brit4iin  and  China.  Mr.  McLane  had  confided 
to  him  the  delicate  task  of  0f>ening  communication  with  the  chief 
of  the  revolutionary  movement,  who  was  tlioti  in  jwesession  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Empire,  while  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
requii'ed  to  maintain  di[iloinatic  relations  with  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment projxjr;  and  oit-opcrale  with  the  British  Minister  in  his  etfort 
to  secure  the  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaty  already  referred  to, 
since  by  the  treaty  between  China  and  the  LTnited  States  all 
privileges  conceded  to  Great  Britain  or  any  other  yxjwer  were 
secured  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  McLane  visited  Nankiu  in  the 
summer  of  1854,  on  board  the  United  States  steamship  Sus<juchanna, 
commanded  by  Captain  Franklin  Buchanan,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  Imi)crial  authorities,  though  without  their  sanction; 
and  notwithstanding  the  existing  state  of  war  in  the  Empire 
ami  the  jiresence  of  hostile  fleets  and  armies  in  the  Ymuj-tse- 
kiant]  region,  Captain  Buchanan's  experience  and  professional  skill 
rendered  possible  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  mission, 
reconciling  the  military  authorities  of  both  parties  to  the  presence 
of  a  friendly  and  tu'utral  power,  and  the  passjige  up  the  river  to 
the  city  of  Nankin  of  an  American  ship  of  war  with  the 
Minister  of  that  country  on  board.  Our  apace  does  not  jionnit 
an  account  of  that  interesting  expedition,  which  was  accompanied 
by  several  of  the  most   learned  and  enlightened   missionaries   iii 
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Cliina,  and  wliicli  resulted  in  the  cxjiosure  of  the  hideous  and 
revolting  nature  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  founded  ujKin  the 
theory  that  its  chief  Taeping  Wang,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Clirist.  and  his  princi])al  Minister  of  State,  the  Holy  Ghost;  the 
two,  being  commissioned  by  God  to  exterminate  and  kill  all  who 
would  not  accept  their  d<»minion,  gathering  together  the  believers, 
to  await  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  Bible  as  delivered  to 
the  Christian  converts  in  China  by  Cliristian  missionaries  l)eing 
the  fundamental  law  and  rule  of  government  of  the  New  Empire; 
prior  to  this  it  had  been  supposed  by  many  that  tlie  regeneration 
of  China  was  at  hand,  and  that  Euro|H.'an  nations  were  destined  to 
establish  new  commercial  and  political  relations  with  this  regene- 
rated people.  Mr.  McLane's  mission  exposed  not  only  the  mon- 
strous nature  of  the  religions  imi>osition  that  was  being  practiced 
by  Taeping  Wung  and  bis  followers,  but  it  also  established  that  the 
commercial  and  political  relations  then  existing  with  the  Imperial 
government,  wou!d  not  be  maintained  by  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment at  Nankin. 

Sir  John  Bowring  and  Mr.  Bourbelou,  the  British  and  French 
plenipotentiaries,  dispatched  ships  of  war  belonging  to  tlieir  respec- 
tive countries  to  Xankin,  (but  they  ilid  not  go  there  in  person,) 
and  confirming  fully  the  resiults  of  Mr.  McLane's  mission,  the  throe 
united  in  a  resolution  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  Taeping  Wang 
movement  and  maintain  their  relations  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment at  iVkin,  co-o[x!rating  in  etibrts  to  extend  and  enlarge  the 
same,  and  esiKJcially  to  co-operate  in  the  eftbrt  to  secure  the  renewal 
of  the  Britiwb  treat}'.  Mr.  McLaue  aceonipitnied  Sir  .John  Bowring 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Pel  ho,  with  a  comiiiiied  fleet  of  Britisli  and 
American  war  vessels,  where  they  were  met  by  Imperial  CVjmmis- 
sioners.  The  result  of  this  expedition  to  the  nioutli  of  the  Pei  ho 
was  to  make  clear  the  absolute  unwillingness  of  the  Imiierial  Gov- 
ernment to  extend  or  enlarge  eonuuereial  intercourse  with  Western 
nations.  The  United  States  Government  declined  to  co-openito 
further  with  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  their 
eftbrts  tx)  exact  and  enforce  an  extension  and  enlargement  of  tlio 
existing  relations  between  their  rosijcctive  countries  and  the  Empire 
of  China.  This  determination  of  the  Government  of  the  [Tnited 
States  was  definitely  taken  in  the  spring  of  1K.J5,  when  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  France  determined  to  organize  a  dijilo- 
matic  movement,  suppvi-ted  by  an  imposing  naval  force,  which 
resulted  in  war  and  in  new  commercial  treaties.  Mr.  McLane  had 
suHered  in  health  during  the  summer  of  1864;  and  as  the  active 
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co-operation  of  the  United  States  with  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  was  to  he  suspended,  he  did  not  consider  the 
public  interest  required  him  to  remain  in  China,  and  he  accordingly 
requested  his  recall  at  the  convenience  of  the  Gk»vemmcnt.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer,  Dr.  Parker,  the  Secretary  of  Legation  in 
China,  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  Mr.  McLane  returned  to 
Baltimore. 

In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  which  assembled  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1856,  Mr.  McLane  represented  his  Congressional  district. 
At  the  commencement  of  1859  Mr.  McLane  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

When  Mr.  McLane  was  appointed  to  this  mission,  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  the  two  governments  was  suspended,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  his  predecessor,  having  been  instructed  in  June,  1868,  to 
demand  his  passports  and  proceed  to  "Vera  Cruz,  where  an  armed 
steamer  was  in  readiness  to  convey  him  to  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile,  civil  war  raged  throughout  the  country,  and  the  lives 
and  property  of  American  citizens  residing  there  were  exposed  to 
constant  danger,  outrages  being  committed  which  the  Government 
was  powerless  to  prevent.  Mexico  was  falling  into  anarchy  and 
indications  were  not  wanting  that  European  jwwers  contemplated 
some  interference  in  its  affairs.  General  Miramon  maintained 
possession  of  the  capital  and  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
interior,  but  President  Juarez,  as  the  legal  representative  of  the 
constitutional  government,  was  at  Vera  Cruz  and  was  recognized  as 
such  at  the  principal  seaports  and  by  all  the  northern  States  of 
Mexico.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  McLane  was  invested 
with  "discretionary  authority  to  recognize  the  government  of 
President  Juarez,  if,  on  his  arrival  in  Mexico,  he  should  find  it 
entitled  to  such  recognition  according  to  the  established  practice  of 
the  United  States."  Mr.  McLane  proceeded  to  Mexico,  and  on  the 
7th  April,  1859,  recognized  the  constitutional  government  and 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Juarez,  who  still  remains  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  having  been  twice  elected  President 
since  the  recognition  of  the  constitutional  government  by  Mr. 
McLane.  The  military  government  established  in  the  interior, 
under  the  auspices  of  Generals  Zuloaga  and  Miramon,  continued 
to  manifest  great  hostility  to  the  United  States,  but  Congress 
would  not  authorize  the  President  to  employ  force  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  countrymen  in  Mexico,  and  since  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Forsyth,  in  June,  1858,  General  Miramon  was  not  recognized 
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at  all  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In  this  state  of  the 
case,  Mr.  McLane  inaugurated  an  entirely  new  policy,  which  after 
conaidei-able  con-espondence,  received  the  sanction  of  President 
Buchanan,  and  was  embodied  in  a  commercial  trcali/  and  acconijiany- 
ing  convention,  which  were  sent  to  the  Senate  for  consideration  and 
ratification.  This  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  Mr.  McLane,  in 
Decendjor,  1860,  secured  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  right 
of  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  frf>m  the  Gulf  of 
California  into  Arizona,  with  goods  and  merchandise,  with  the 
privilege  of  establishing  warehouses  at  all  the  termini  for  the  stor- 
age of  goods  for  sale  in  Mexico,  or  wbipniont  to  other  countries. 
To  this  great  commercial  feature  was  added  an  extensive  list  of  the 
products  of  either  country,  (both  raw  and  maim  fact  u  red,)  in  which 
a  reciprocity  of  trade  was  conceded,  with  other  details  having  in 
view  the  extension  of  American  intercourse  witli  Mexico.  The 
accompanying  convention  authorized  the  emplnynient  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  and  navy  in  Mexico,  to  enforce  these  treaty  stipulations 
and  to  protect  the  lives  and  projierty  of  American  citizens.  Full 
provision,  too,  was  ma<lo  for  the  pa^'ment  of  all  reasonable  claims 
against  the  Mexican  government.  The  accompanying  convention, 
which  gave  vitality  to  the  treaty  atid  secured  Mexico  against 
anarchy  at  home  and  threatened  intervention  fi-om  Europe,  was 
negotiated  by  Mr.  McLane  on  his  own  responsibility.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully and  warmly  supi)orted  by  him  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  his  personal  intercourse  witii  the 
Senate  Committee  of  Foreign  Aftairs — the  former,  giving  it  the 
sanction  of  the  President  by  transmission  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
latter,  by  a  favorable  report,  recommending  its  ratification.  Un- 
happily, the  state  of  our  own  country  was  not  favorable  to  such 
enterprising  dii>lomacy,  and  Ijefore  the  Senate  had  acted  definitely 
upon  the  case,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  State  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  for 
the  call  of  a  convention  with  a  view  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
Mr.  McLane  lieing  satisfied  that  no  further  attention  would  be 
given  to  any  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  resigned 
his  mission  and  returned  to  his  family  in  Baltimore,  in  the  latter 
part  of  December,  1860. 

This  cornmunit}',  in  common  with  all  other  parts  of  the  country, 
was  then  much  agitated  and  dlstm*bed,  and  Mr.  McLane  took  part 
in  the  puldic  discussions  and  represented  the  city  of  Baltimore  in 
one  or  more  State  Conventions  that  assembled  in  the  early  months 
of  1861.     lie  adhered  with  firninees  to  the  opinions  and  principles 
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he  had  always  advocated,  recognizing  the  right  of  the  Federa. 
Government  to  execute  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, upon  individuals  anywhere  and  everywhere  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  but  he  denied  its  right  to  coerce  a  State  into 
submission,  insisting  that  the  policy  of  coercion  was  the  policy  of 
disunion  and  icar  beticeen  the  States  and  Federal  Government,  to  avoid 
which,  the  Constitution  was  framed  to  act  uj^n  individuals,  whereas 
the  Government  of  the  old  confederation  could  only  act  upon  States. 
When  the  Legislature  met  in  May,  1801,  Mr.  McLane  was  appointed 
one  of  a  C-oramission  to  proceed  to  AVashington  to  confer  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  what  was  con- 
sidered by  that  body  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  Federal 
authorities  within  the  State  of  Maiyland.  \5\y()n  the  report  of  this 
Commission,  the  Legislature  formally  resolvetl  that  it  was  not 
expedient  for  the  State  to  secede,  but  it  protested  against  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  between  the  States,  and  refused  to  ]iarticii>ate  in 
any  way  therein.  The  great  events  of  the  war,  succeeded  each 
other  with  such  i'aj)i(lity,  and  upon  such  a  gigantic  scale,  that 
individual  and  lejcislative  declarations  were  alike  disregarded.  Mr. 
McLanc  did  not  particijwite  any  further  in  i)ublic  aiiairs  after  the 
passage  of  these  resolutions. 

In  the  winter  of  18(33,  he  was  engaged  as  of  counsel  for  the 
Western  Paciiic  Railroad,  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  in 
the  ycara  18(.>4  and  18G5  visited  Europe  several  times  in  the  j)er- 
fonuance  of  the  duties  that  attached  to  that  engagement. 

We  have  thus  followed  Mr.  McLane  from  an  active  and  honor- 
able military  service,  through  a  useful  and  distinguished  congres- 
sional and  diplomatic  career,  at  every  stej)  of  which  we  find  him 
respected  and  esteemed,  as  well  for  his  elevated  tone  and  purity  of 
life  and  character,  as  for  his  talents  and  statesmanlike  ability — a 
faithful  attention  to  all  the  duties  of  the  many  imiwrtant  ofiices  he 
has  held,  always  distinguished  him;  and  to-day,  in  the  prime  of  his 
life,  and  the  full  maturity  of  his  intellectual  powers,  he  enjoys,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  regard  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


JONATHAN   MEREDITH. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Meredith,  may  be  justly  considered  the  Nestor  of 
the  Baltimore  bar.  lie  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
year  1784,  being  consequently  now  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  He  is  a  contemporary  in  fact  of  the  republic,  having  sat  in 
boyhood  in  church  behind  General  "Washington,  when  Philadelphia 
was  the  seat  of  goveniraent,  and  the  Father  of  his  Country  filled 
the  Presidential  Chair ;  and  having  enjoyed  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  every  President,  from  Washington  to  Grant.  Although  Mr. 
Meredith  retired  some  years  since  from  active  professional  life,  after 
sixty  years  spent  in  the  contests  of  the  forum,  he  retains  unabated 
interest,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  in  those  whom  he  has  left  still 
striving  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  honor  of  a  profession,  '  in  its 
nature  the  noblest  and  most  beneficent  to  mankind.' "  One  of  the 
last  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Meredith  appeared  in  public,  was  that 
on  which  he  delivered  a  discourse  embodying  his  personal  remi- 
niscences of  the  bar,  and  sketches  of  the  private  and  professional 
characters  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century,  of  whom  he  is  the  sole  survivor  upon  the  rolls.  Called  to 
the  bar  in  Baltimore  in  the  year  1805,  Mr.  Meredith  lived  in  habits 
of  daily  social  and  professional  intercourse  with  Luther  Martin, 
William  Pinkney,  Kobert  Goodloc  Harper,  Eoger  B.  Taney,  and 
other  distinguished  leaders  of  the  profession  who  have  long  since 
passed  away.  In  1817,  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  he  met  for  the  first  time  William  Wirt,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  and  formed  with  that  great  man  the  beginning 
of  a  friendship,  which  soon  ripened  into  intimacy,  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  close  professional  connection  and  to  Mr.  Meredith's 
own  rapid  advancement  in  practice.  He  became  Mr.  Wirt's  pre- 
ferred associate  in  many  important  causes,  and  in  1831,  assisted  him 
as  junior  counsel  in  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Peck 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  ability  he  displayed 
in  this  cause  gave  to  Mr.  Meredith  a  reputation  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  number  of  weighty  cases  in  which  he  held  briefs 
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in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Court  of  Ajipeals  of  Maryland,  and 
in  both  the  Stat«  and  Federal  Courts  in  Baltimore  city,  attest 
tin-  high  |)Osition  which  he  occupied  at  the  bar.  lie  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  sound  commercial  lawyer,  and  was  the  retained 
counsel  of  many  of  the  old  insurance  companies,  and  also,  of  the 
Branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  established  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  until  the  cbarter  of  that  institution  expii-ed,  and  also, 
for  many  years  and  up  to  the  period  of  his  tiiial  retirement  from  the 
bar,  was  counsel  of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Meredith  belonged  to  that  old  school  of  lawyers  and  fine 
gentlemen  which  has  almost  jiasscd  away.  It  was  less  business-like, 
rapid  and  practical  than  are  the  lawyers  of  to-day,  but  it  oecu]>ied  a 
higher  social  position  and  was  distinguished  by  greater  culture,  as 
comjiared  with  the  great  body  of  the  coninnmity,  and  more  of  per- 
sonal dignity,  than  the  present  school  of  [iractitioners  appear  to 
cultivate  or  even  care  to  affect.  If  not  exactly  the  day  of  small- 
clothes, of  knee-buckles,  and  of  powdered  wigs,  it  was  still  a  day  in 
which  the  traditions  of  the  Temple  and  the  Inns  of  Court  were  yet 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  American  lawyers,  and  when  the  celebrated 
William  Pinkney,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  United  States, 
copied  the  very  pieculiarities  of  pronunciation  and  of  manner  he  had 
observed  in  Erskine  and  other  great  lights  of  Westminster  Hall. 
It  must  be  remendiered,  however,  that  the  deliberate  manner  in 
which  trials  were  conducted  in  those  days,  and  the  comparative 
dearth  of  reports  and  treatises,  gave  to  the  lawyers  of  a  former 
generation  far  greater  scope  for  pure  reasoning,  for  original  discus- 
sion and  for  forensic  display,  than  tbeir  successors  now  enjoy. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  lawyere  of  those  days  fi-ecjuently  achieved  a 
distinction  as  advocates  and  oratoi-s  which  very  lew,  even  among 
those  who  occupy  the  front  rank  of  the  profession,  can  now  hope  to 
rival — none,  perhaps,  to  eclipse. 

Mr.  Meredith's  forensic  efforts  were  characterized  by  a  deep  and 
varied  knowledge  of  the  law;  by  remarkable  elegance  as  a  reader, 
and  by  a  chaste  and  finished  style  of  oratory.  In  private  life  he  has 
been  distinguished  for  geniality  of  disposition;  for  general  cultiva 
tion ;  for  dignity  of  manners  and  for  eminent  social  qualities,  which 
made  him  an  attractive  companion  alike  to  old  and  young.  lie 
carries  with  him  in  his  retirement  the  respect  and  esteem,  both  of 
his  professional  brethren  and  of  the  entire  comnmnity. 


DANIEL  MILLER. 
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One  of  the  mo9t  important  interests  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  is 
the  dry  goods  trade,  and  to  this  branch  of  commerce,  not  a  few  of 
the  enterprising  and  industrious  men  who  have  contributed  to 
the  building  up  of  JJaltimore's  prosjwrity,  have  lent  their  energies. 
Prominent  among  the  leading  houses  in  this  lino  is  that  of  Daniel 
Miller  &  Co. 

Daniel  Miller  w^as  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Virginia,  July  7th, 
1812.  His  grandfather,  a  man  of  education,  emigrated  from  Ger- 
many, prior  to  the  revolution,  and  settled  in  Loudoun  county,  where 
he  was  for  a  long  time  highly  resj)ected  and  appreciated  as  a  teacher 
of  youth.  His  father,  with  other  patriotic  Virginians,  came  to  assist 
iu  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  in  1814.  Daniel  remained  with  his 
parents,  on  their  farm,  until  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
when  his  father  having  become  embarrassed  by  reason  of  endorsing 
for  a  friend  who  went  down  in  the  commercial  revulsion  succeeding 
the  war,  he,  boy  as  he  wa«,  determined  to  leave  home  and  seek  his 
own  fortune.  So,  one  bright  morning,  he  started  oft",  walking 
cheerily  with  his  bundle  containing  all  his  earthly  iwssessions,  on 
his  shoulder,  and  bound  for  JIarper's  Ferry.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
that  place  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  country  store,  at  a  nominal 
salary,  llarixjr's  Ferry  was  then  the  centre  of  a  very  large  trade, 
and  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  gay  young  men  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Alcoholic  stimulants  were  the  universal  beverage,  and 
temperance  societies  were  unknown.  But  the  young  clerk,  under 
the  influence  of  a  pious  mother,  had  resolved  never  to  touch  liquor 
nor  tobacco  iu  any  shajx),  and  although  the  temptation  was  ever 
before  him,  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  i-esolution  he  had  formed, 
and  which  to  his  dying  day  was  unbroken.  Xever  neglecting  his 
duty  to  his  employers,  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  useful  knowledge,  and  produced  such  a  favorable  impression 
of  his  business  capacity  and  integrity,  that  before  he  was  of  age,  he 
was  offered  an  interest  in  a  mercantile  establishment  at  Lovettsville. 
He  accepted  the  offer,  and  in  a  short  time  bought  out  his  partners, 
25 
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and  conducted  the  busineps  successfully  on  his  own  account.  It 
was  here  that  he  met  bia  future  wife,  Miss  Kleiu,  with  whom  he 
was  united  at  the  age  of  twenty -four. 

In  a  very  few  years  he  became  the  leading  merchant  of  that 
section  of  Virginia,  and  in  1842,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  he  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  on 
the  Whig  ticket.  He  canvassed  the  district  witJi  his  opj)onent8, 
discussing  with  them  the  questions  at  issue,  but  refusing  to  resort  to 
any  of  the  usual  apijliances  of  candidates,  while  they  spent  money 
lavishly.  lie  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  the  result  thus  vindi- 
cating his  manly  independence.  In  the  Legislature,  though  a  quiet 
menilier,  he  was  a  most  useful  one,  and  through  his  induence  more 
than  one  measure  of  substantial  imi:iortauce  to  liis  constituents  was 
enacted. 

In  1846,  seeking  a  wider  field  of  business  activity  he  removed  to 
Baltimore  and  embarked  in  the  dry  goods  trade.  In  conjunction 
with  the  late  Mr.  .luo.  Dallam,  he  opened  a  su>all  jobbing  store 
at  304  Baltimore  street.  They  remained  in  that  location  until  18.55, 
when  Mr.  Dallam  was  killed  in  the  fearful  collision  on  the  Camden 
and  And)oy  Railroad.  Mr.  Miller  then  removed  to  324  Baltimore 
street,  and  in  1858  to  321),  where  the  firm  of  Daniel  Miller  &  Co. 
still  remains. 

With  ceaseless  energy  he  gave  his  entire  time  and  attention  to 
his  business,  wbicb,  beginning  in  1847  with  annual  sales  of  §80,000, 
had  increased  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  oneand-a-quarter  million 
of  dollars. 

In  18(.il,  he  was  just  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  bis  hard 
labor,  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  all  that  had  been  accumulated 
by  the  patient  toil  of  years,  was  swept  away,  as  it  were,  in  a  single 
day. 

Those  were  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls.  Mercantile  credit 
was  not  worth  a  rope  of  sand.  The  strongest  houses  went  down 
before  the  deadly  blast  of  ruin  that  swept  over  the  country,  and 
many  of  the  leading  merchants,  in  utter  despair,  made  no  attempt  to 
save  themselves  or  their  creditora,  and  drifted  into  hopeless  bank- 
ruptcy. It  was  then  that  the  character  of  Daniel  Miller  shone 
forth.  Men  cast  in  his  mould  were  few  and  far  between.  The 
bulk  of  his  assets  lay  in  the  seceded  States,  practically  as  far  from 
his  reach  as  if  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Declining  all  suggestions  of 
compromise  he  set  his  face  against  the  storm,  and  notified  his  credi- 
tors that  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  every  dollar  of  his  indebt- 
edness should  be  paid.     He  dissolved  his  partnership,  and  thence- 
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forth  he  addressed  himself  to  the  one  aim  of  his  life,  which  was  to 
Bee  the  day  when  his  entire  liabilities  should  be  honorably  dis- 
charged ;  and  he  exacted  of  his  children  a  solemn  obligation  that  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  they  would  consider  themselves  morally  and 
religiously  bound  to  fulfil  his  work.  Dispensing  with  all  the  luxu- 
ries to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  he  worked  hard  and  faith- 
fully with  unfaltering  trust  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  As  the 
notes  of  his  late  firm  matured,  he  paid  such  part  as  he  was  able  and 
renewed  the  balance,  and  in  much  less  than  five  years,  he  paid  up 
$496,000,  princijuil  and  interest,  cancelling  every  obligation  held 
against  him !  He  described  it  as  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  when 
he  issued  a  circular  to  his  creditors  announcing  his  full  resumption. 

During  the  late  conflict,  Mr.  Miller  was  ever  foremost  in  assisting 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  prisoners  confined  at  various  times  in 
this  city,  and  to  mitigate  the  severities  of  the  unhappy  contest. 
No  one  welcomed  the  dawn  of  peace  with  more  delight  than  he,  and 
no  one  was  quicker  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  restoration  of 
some  portion  at  least  of  its  former  prosperity  to  that  section  of  the 
country  .which  had  suft'ered  so  much  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
war.  The  valley  of  Virginia,  which  had  been  fought  over  almost 
inch  by  inch,  had  been  made  classic  ground  indeed,  but  historic 
glory  could  not  avail  to  feed  nor  shelter  the  starving,  houseless 
people,  who  called  it  home.  Mr.  Miller  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
promoters  of  the  plan  originated  in  Baltimore  to  make  advances 
of  money  to  the  farmers  of  the  valley  to  restock  and  seed  their 
farms.  As  treasurer  of  the  Agricultural  Aid  Society  he  collected 
some  $70,000,  which  was  thus  distributed.  Recognizing  the  prime 
necessity  of  currency  and  banking  capital,  it  was  mainly  through 
his  instrumentality  that  banks  were  established  at  Winchester, 
Harrisonburg,  Staunton  and  Charlottesville.  On  his  books  there 
yet  stood  unpaid  almost  half  a  million  of  dollars,  most  of  it  due  by 
the  people  of  Virginia,  but  forgiving  them  the  debt,  he  gave  new 
credits  to  as  many  of  his  former  customers  as  prudence  and  justice 
to  himself  would  permit,  thus  enabling  them  to  make  a  new  start 
in  life. 

At  this  period  he  gave  his  sons  an  interest  in  his  business,  and 
afterwards  principally  employed  himself  in  directing  the  operations 
of  the  house,  and  in  impressing  upon  them  that  the  only  honorable 
road  to  wealth  was  by  industry  and  honesty.  Ue  assisted  to 
organize  antl  was  the  first  President  of  the  National  Exchange 
Bank,  a  Director  in  the  Eutaw  Savings  Bank,  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 
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Mr.  Miller  was  in  active  business  up  to  the  day  of  Lis  death.  On 
Saturday  the  23d  day  of  July,  1870,  although  not  entirely  recovered 
from  the  fatigues  of  a  recent  business  trip  to  Virginia,  he  expressed 
himself  as  having  never  felt  better  in  his  life.  On  Sunday  he  rose 
in  his  usual  good  health.  On  returning  from  church  he  complained 
of  being  unwell,  and  sent  for  his  jihysician,  who,  however,  antici- 
pated nothing  serious.  He  retired  at  his  usual  liour,  without  any 
apprehensions,  but  suddenly,  at  midnight,  he  sat  up  in  bod,  turned 
over  and  expired  without  a  groan.  His  funeral  obsequies,  which 
were  largely  attended,  took  place  on  tlie  Wednesday  following. 
The  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Smith  and  Hanincr, 
both  of  whom  spoke  most  truly  and  feelingly  of  the  great  loss 
which  the  community  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  such  a  man. 

By  his  prudence,  energy  and  integrity,  extending  through  a 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Daniel  Miller  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing one  of  the  largest,  as  well  as  most  reliable  and  widely-known 
dry  goods  houses  in  Baltimore ;  and  dying  in  the  height  of  his 
prosperity,  he  left  the  business  and  bis  priceless  reputation  in  the 
hands  of  his  sons,  a  double  legacy  of  which  they  may  well  hfi  prond. 
As  a  citizen,  he  was  true;  as  a  man,  full  of  tender  sympathies:  a 
friend  whose  counsel  could  always  be  relied  upon.  Of  decided 
views  ujion  all  subjects,  yet  never  obtruding  them  unasked.  He 
was  an  elder  in  tlie  I'resliyterian  Clinrch,  and  teaehLT  and  super- 
intendent for  years  in  the  Sabbath  school.  Of  uubounded  liberality, 
he  contributed  mainly  to  the  building  of  the  first  Constitutional 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  his  habits,  he  was  thoroughly  domestic. 
A  loving  husband  and  an  indulgent  father,  his  hunie  was  an  abode 
of  cheerfulness  to  his  children,  and  a  place  where  friends  met  a 
kindness  not  to  be  forgotten.  In  his  business  he  was  very  decided, 
but  at  the  same  time  affable  and  agreeable.  He  labored  assiduously 
to  have  his  business  a  model  for  others,  and  well  did  he  succeed  in 
his  work.  The  large  force  under  his  employ  were  upon  all  proper 
occasions  reminded  that  honesty  and  fair  dealing  were  the  only  true 
stepping  stones  to  success,  and  only  on  such  a  basis  did  he  ever 
desire  them  to  forward  the  interests  of  his  business.  In  conclusion, 
it  may  be  sincerc!_y  said,  thut  in  every  s])hure  of  life  he  gave  living 
evidence  of  his  high  mural  and  Christian  character. 
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Tub  present  work  would  be  very  imperfect,  if  it  failed  to  include 
within  its  scope,  the  record  of  the  lives  of  some  of  those  distin- 
guished men  who  have  risen  to  professional  eminence  in  Baltimore 
city,  as  well  as  of  those  who  by  their  successful  cttbrts  in  the 
purely  business  walks  of  life,  have  attained  to  the  possession  of 
wealth,  or  contributed  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  city. 
Baltimore  can  furnish  the  names  of  many  such  men,  who  have 
achieved  distinction  as  lawyers,  physicians,  scholars  or  divines,  who 
were  either  natives  of  this  city,  or  having  resided  here  from  their 
earliest  manhood,  have  made  it  the  scene  of  their  struggles,  their 
labors  and  their  triumphs.  Among  men  of  this  class,  whose  names 
and  reputation  are  peculiarly  the  possession  of  Baltimore,  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  sketch. 

Professor  GEORaE  "W.  Miltenberqer,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  March  17th,  1819.  On  both  sides  he  is  descended 
from  old  and  highly  respectable  families,  who  have  made  Baltimore 
their  home,  and  been  identified  with  its  history,  ever  since  the  last 
century.  On  the  mother's  side  he  is  descended  from  the  AVaruers, 
while  his  father,  the  late  General  Anthony  T.  W.  Miltenberger,  who 
died  in  October,  1869,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty  years,  was, 
from  his  youth,  a  prominent  and  active  citizen.  General  Milten- 
berger held  a  commission  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  continued  to 
occupy,  during  his  long  and  useful  life,  various  positions  of  public 
trust  and  honor,  until  the  infirmities  of  advancing  age,  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  all  such  employments.  lie  was  a  man  of  great 
sagacity,  quick  perceptions,  sound  judgment,  generous  impulses 
and  remarkable  force  and  determination  of  character.  Strictly 
honorable  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  of  unblemished  integrity, 
he  commanded  the  general  respect  and  confidence  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  always  wielded  extensive  pereonal  influence.  The  mother 
of  our  Professor  still  survives,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year,  a  model 
of  womanly  and  Christian  graces,  which  have  been  constantly 
displayed  through  her  entire  life. 
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Professor  Miltcnbcrger  received  his  primary  education  in  tl 
Boisseau  Academy,  a  famous  school  in  those  days  in  Baltimore 
city,  at  that  time  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Stephen  Roszel  &  Brother. 
Here  he  was  distinguished  for  his  studious  and  imlustrious  habits, 
and  for  several  years  in  succession,  carried  otf  the  highest  prizes 
of  the  school.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  he  remained  during  the  session  of  1835-36,  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  latter  year,  conmienced  his  medical  studies  in  Baltimore, 
which  he  continued  to  prosecute  until  the  spring  of  1840,  purposely 
delaying  graduation  for  one  year,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  clinical 
advantages  attached  to  the  position  of  resident  student  in  the 
Baltimore  Infirmary,  a  position  only  open  to  under-graduates.  As 
senior  student,  he  performed,  during  this  year,  all  the  duties  in 
the  Infinnary  which  now  devolve  upon  tlie  house  physician.  In 
March,  1840,  ho  graduated ;  and  during  his  absence  in  the  following 
summer,  without  previous  solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  elected 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Jrarvland,  Pcmonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  which  place  he  continued  to  fill  until  1852.  He  at  once 
devoted  himself  with  ardor  and  assiduity  to  the  duties  of  his  new 
position,  seldom  spending  less  than  three  hours  a  day  with  the  class 
in  the  anatomical  room,  in  persona!  instruction.  His  class,  conse- 
quently, became  a  very  large  one,  although,  at  his  express  desire, 
his  ticket  was  not  made  obligatory  upon  tlie  students,  except  for 
the  single  session  required  by  the  statutes.  Such  was  his  j>opu- 
larity,  however,  as  an  instructor,  that  second  and  third  year 
students  were  always  to  be  found  in  attendance  upon  his  course. 
What  contributed  to  render  his  domonstnitions  more  attractive 
and  useful,  was  the  habit  vvliich  Dr.  Miltcnbcrger  early  adopted 
of  inducing  the  class  to  refer  to  him  upon  such  occasions,  for 
explanations  and  information  in  regard  to  any  doubts  or  difiiculties 
which  thev  had  encountered  in  the  course  of  their  readinff.  "When 
his  private  practice  had  increased  to  that  degree  that  he  could  no 
longer  devote  himself  to  instruction  in  the  day-time,  he  continued 
to  give  the  same  imnd)er  of  hours  to  his  duties  at  the  anatomical 
rooms  at  night.  During  these  years,  he  always  had  in  addition,  a 
large  private  class  of  office-students,  to  whom  he  devoted  from  two 
to  three  liours,  thrice  a  week,  not  unfrequently  prolonging  his 
instructions,  which  were  given  partly  in  a  didactic,  and  partly  in  a 
conversational  manner,  until  long  after  midnight.  In  this  portion 
of  his  career  as  a  teacher,  Dr.  Miltenborger  seems  to  have  taken 
great  satisi'actiou,  esjiecially  enjoying  the  close  personal  relations 
with  his  class,  and  the  consequent  fulness  and  thoroughness  of  the 
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means  and  opportunities  of  teaching  thus  afFordcd.  lie  Itept  up 
his  private  classes  until  1858,  when  the  increasing  demands  of  his 
practice  compelled  him  to  discontinue  them. 

A  short  time  after  his  apiwintment  as  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy, Dr.  Miltenberger,  by  permission  of  the  Faculty,  commenced 
a  course  of  lectures  on  surgical  anatomy,  which  he  continued 
until  1847.  He  had  previously,  during  the  first  session  after  his 
appointment,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  esteemed  friend 
and  preceptor.  Dr.  William  Baker,  who  was  then  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  at  the  request  of  the  Faculty,  delivered  the  lecture 
required  to  complete  the  unfinished  anatomical  course  of  the  terra. 
In  1847,  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  placed  under  Dr.  Milten- 
berger's  charge  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Infirmary,  attendance 
upon  which  had  been  hitherto  exclusively  restricted  to  their  own 
body.  In  1847,  a  new  lectureship  on  Pathological  Anatomy  being 
established,  Dr.  Miltenberger  was  elected  to  its  duties,  still  retain- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  his  ix)sition  as  Demonstrator.  I'artly  for  the 
purix)se  of  this  lectureship,  in  1849-50  he  became  one  of  the 
attending  physicians  at  the  Baltimore  City  and  County  Almshouse. 
Tlius,  at  one  time,  he  had  partial  charge  of  two  large  hospitals, 
performed  the  duties  of  Demonstrator  at  the  University,  lectured 
on  Pathological  Anatomy,  attended  to  his  class  of  office-students, 
besides  meeting  the  onerous  and  exacting  demands  of  a  large  and 
increasing  practice.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  surgery,  but  he  now  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
general  practice,  but  more  particularly  to  Obstetrics. 

In  1852,  when  the  late  lamented  Professor  Chew  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Dr.  Miltenberger  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  the 
vacant  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Pathology.  This 
department  he  continued  to  occupy  until  1858,  when  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  which  chair,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  yeai-s, 
he  still  retains.  In  1855,  the  further  honor  was  conferred  upon 
him,  of  being  chosen  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  soon  after. 
Treasurer  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  Infirmary.  These  offices  he 
held  until  within  a  few  years,  when  his  constantly  increasing 
private  practice,  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  decline  a 
re-election  to  either  position.  With  the  exception  of  the  duties  of 
his  chair,  he  lias  been  compelled  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
his  practice,  which,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  has  grown  to 
such  extent  as  to  demand  every  moment  of  his  time  allowed  by  the 
absolute  physical  requirements  of  nature.    There  is  no  man  who 
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is  SO  entirely  and  thoroughly  absorbetl  by  the  duties  of  Jiis  pro- 
fession, or  who  is  compelled  more  absolutely  to  sacrifice  to  it  all  the 
ordinary  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life,  than  a  successful  physician. 
Day  and  night  he  must  be  at  the  call  of  others — compelled  to  do 
•with  little  sleep,  and  liable  to  have  that  little  interrupted — irregular 
at  meals,  fortunate  if  he  can  enjoy  a  single  undistnrlied  meal  in  the 
day,  or  command  four  or  five  hours  of  sleep  in  the  twenty-four — 
living  in  his  carriage  and  in  the  sick-rooms  of  his  patients — such 
must  be  the  life  of  such  a  man,  and  such  is  the  life  which  Dr. 
ililtenbcrger  leads.  That  the  toils  and  privations,  for  such  they 
may  be  properly  denominated,  of  such  an  existence  have  not  told 
injuriously  upon  his  health  and  constitution,  must  be  attributed  not 
only  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  latter,  but  to  his  own  simple  and 
abstemious  habits.  At  the  age  of  fifty-two,  the  D(x;tor  is  still  in  his 
prime,  ami  for  seven  years  past,  has  not,  from  any  cause,  lost  a  single 
day  from  business,  or  taken  any  time  for  relaxation  or  amusement. 

As  a  physician,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  Dr.  Miltenbei-gor 
is  held  in  the  very  highest  estimation.  The  record  of  liis  lite  is 
filled  with  the  evidences  of  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by 
his  professional  brethren.  The  thousands  of  students  who  have 
profited  by  his  instructions,  his  counsels  and  his  example,  during 
the  thirty  yeai"s  of  his  connection  with  the  University  of  Maryland, 
will  ever  remember  him  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  afieetion. 
lie  has  devoted  his  life  to  his  profession,  and  he  has  been  deservedly 
crowned  with  its  choicest  rewards.  To  attain  the  success  which  he 
has  reached,  he  has  never  resorted  to  extraneous  means  or  influ- 
ences, or  any  of  the  arts  by  which  pojiularity  is  sometimes  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  science  and  of  truth.  lie  has  risen  simply 
by  the  same  means  which  would  have  enabled  any  other  person  to 
have  risen  to  his  place,  an<l  without  which,  no  man,  in  any  of  the 
professions,  but  esjieoially  in  that  of  medicine,  can  hope  to  achieve 
permanent  distinction.  There,  are  heights  to  which  even  genius 
cannot  soar ;  which  can  only  be  reached  by  patient,  arduous,  unre- 
mitting toil,  unfaltering  courage,  and  inflexible  determination  to 
8uecee<l. 

In  Itis  lectures,  which  are  delivered  without  notes,  and  are  entirely 
extemporaneous,  Dr.  Miltenberger  aims  to  be  clear,  precise  and 
practical,  and  rather  to  adapt  his  instructions  to  the  needs  and 
comiirehensiou  of  his  hearers,  to  make  any  personal  or  oratorical 
display. 

Dr.  Miltenberger  married.  May  Ist,  1850,  Miss  S.  E.  "Williams, 
daughter  of  Jf.  Williams,  formerly  of  Mobile,  now  of  this  city. 
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Ifo  view  of  the  leading  men  of  any  community,  however  succinct 
such  view  may  be,  can  make  any  pretension  to  completeness  without 
including  some  notices  of  a  class  of  men,  who,  while  not  standing  so 
conspicuously  in  the  public  eye  as  the  statesmen,  the  soldiers,  the 
orators,  or  the  leaders  of  commerce  and  industry,  yet  discharge  a 
part  which  in  importance  is  second  to  none,  and  in  its  beneficent 
results  has  perhaps  the  widest  extension  of  all.  We  refer  to  the 
teachers  of  youth. 

The  influence  of  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  is  obvious  and 
immediate ;  that  of  the  educator  is  hidden  from  view,  yet  operative 
for  long  years.  When  we  see  and  admire  distinguished  talents  or 
a  noble  character,  how  rarely  do  we  ever  think  of  the  teacher  whose 
wise  care  fostered  the  one  and  formed  the  other  ?  How  rarely,  in 
admiiaig  the  golden  harvest,  do  we  remember  the  patient  labor 
that  prepared  the  soil  and  sowed  the  seed  ?  Yet  if  the  men  of  any 
generation  or  community,  have  been  distinguished  above  others 
for  gifts  or  virtues,  the  philosophical  historian  seeking  into  the 
cause  of  this  eminence,  should  make  the  firet  subject  of  his  inquiry, 
who  and  what  were  their  teachers  ? 

It  is  a  member  of  this  useful  class,  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  sketch. 

^J^ATHANiEL  IIoLMES  MoRisoN,  was  bom  in  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire,  December  14th,  1815.  His  ancestors,  of  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian  stock,  came  to  this  country  in  1718,  and  settled  at 
Londonderry,  in  the  same  State.  His  great-grandfather,  Thomas 
Morison,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Peterborough. 

When  but  three  years  old,  his  father  died  of  yellow  fever  in 
Kafchez,  where  ho  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
contract  he  had  taken  for  introducing  water  into  the  city.  By 
this  calamity  Mrs.  Morison  was  left  a  widow,  with  a  very  small 
estate  and  a  family  of  seven  children,  the  eldest  but  fourteen,  and 
the  youngest  twins  of  a  year  old,  dependent  upon  her  industry  and 
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care.  She  was  not  only  able  to  provide  for  their  physical  wants, 
but  found  means  also  to  give  tliem  a  superior  education,  which 
proved  to  have  been  well  bestowed.  The  eldest  son,  John  Hopkins 
Morison,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1831,  the  third  scholar  in 
his  class ;  studied  theology,  and  is  now  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He 
has  written  several  works,  and  is  a  well-known  name  among  men 
of  letters.  The  second  son,  Horace,  was  for  many  years  rresident 
of  Baltimore  College,  and  sijcnt  most  of  his  life  in  Baltimore  as  a 
teacher.  James,  the  youngest  son,  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  took 
his  medical  degree,  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  removed  to  Sau 
Francisco  in  1849,  where  he  became  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  University  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Morison's  early  life,  was  chiefly  spent  on  a  farm  in  Peter- 
borough. He  prepared  himself  for  a  collegiate  course  at  Philip 
Exefor  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  then  under  the  charge 
of  the  well  known  Dr.  Abbott.  From  this  institution,  he  went  to 
Harvard  College,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1839,  the  third 
scholar  in  his  class.  He  early  developed  a  taste  for  poetical 
com{)Ositiou,  and  had  some  reputation  among  his  classmates,  both 
at  school  and  at  college,  for  his  productions  in  verse ;  being 
frequently  selected  to  provide  the  various  odes,  songs  and  poetical 
addresses,  customary  on  various  celebrations  of  the  societies  to 
whicli  he  belonged. 

After  receiving  his  degree,  he  came  to  Baltimore,  as  chief  assist- 
ant to  Francis  H.  Davidge,  who  had  just  established  a  boarding  and 
day  school  for  girls,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul  street  and  Bank  lane. 
He  remained  nearly  two  years  with  i[r.  Davidge,  after  which,  in 
1841,  he  ojicned  a  girls'  day  school  of  his  own.  At  the  same  time, 
as  he  had  no  intention  of  making  school  keeping  the  business  of  his 
life,  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Burnap,  and  continue<l  to  pursue  this  stutly  for  three  years.  But 
his  success  in  teaching  far  surpassing  his  expectations,  and  it  always 
having  been  a  pleasant  occupation  to  him,  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  the  profession  of  teacher.  His  school,  which  had  been 
small  at  first,  increased,  until  in  1847,  it  mnubered  over  a  hundred 
pupils,  which  at  that  time  was  an  extraordinary  attendance ;  and 
for  twenty  years  the  average  number  of  pupils  was  more  than  a 
hundred  and  ten,  being  the  largest  school,  for  so  long  a  period,  ever 
kept  in  Baltimore. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Morison  married  Sidney  Buchanan  Brown,  the 
daughter  of  George  J.  Brown,  and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Patrick 
Allison,  the   first   minister  of  the   First   Presbyterian   Church   of 
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Baltimore,  and  also  the  granddaughter  of  Dr.  George  Brown. 
This  lady  was  also  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage,  whose  ancestors  had 
settled  at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1845,  Dr.  Cleveland,  who  had  kept  a  prosperous  girls'  school 
in  the  city  for  twenty-five  years,  retired  from  the  profession,  and 
disposed  of  his  furniture,  apparatus,  and  the  lease  of  the  house  he 
had  built  for  his  school  on  Lexington  street  to  Mr.  Morison,  who 
occupied  it  till  1855,  then  removing  to  a  more  commodious  building 
which  he  had  erected  on  Cathedral  street. 

Experience  in  teaching  soon  showed  him  the  deficiencies  then 
existing  in  school  books ;  and  some  of  these  desiderata  he  endeavored 
to  supply  for  his  own  pupils.  lie  prepared  a  little  hand-book  called 
Three  Thousand  Questions  in  Geography,  adapted  to  MltcMVs  Atlas, 
the  chief  use  of  which,  was  to  indicate  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
geographical  names.  Xo  school  geography  had  at  that  time  been 
published,  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  these  names  was  given ; 
and  in  most  of  the  schools  the  teachers  were  as  ignorant  as  the 
pupils,  so  that  the  most  erroneous  pronunciation  was  generally 
prevalent.  This  book  was  for  several  years  used  by  Mr.  Morison 's 
pupils  in  manuscript;  but,  in  1845,  it  was  privately  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  school.  A  second  edition  was  issued  for  the  same 
purpose  in  1851 ;  and  as  the  book  began  to  acquire  some  reputation, 
a  third  carefully  revised  edition  was  published  in  1856,  under  the 
title  of  Morison^s  Questions  in  Geography,  which  met  with  favor,  and 
is  still  used  in  some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  city. 

Finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  procure  any  well  digested  and 
consistent  system  of  rules  for  punctuation,  an  important  and  too 
much  neglected  branch  of  composition,  Mr.  Morison  prepared  and 
printed  for  the  use  of  his  school  a  convenient  manual  on  the  subject, 
to  which  he  added  remarks  on  many  of  the  more  common  errors  of 
speech,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  correcting  among  his  pupils. 
This  book  was  printed  in  1856,  under  the  title  of  Punctmdion  and 
Solecisms;  and  though  not  published,  it  was  adopted  in  several 
schools,  and  the  edition  was  soon  exhausted.  In  1867,  the  book 
was  entirely  rewritten  and  much  enlarged,  tables  of  chronology,  a 
concise  system  of  grammatical  analysis,  and  other  features  being 
added,  and  the  whole  privately  printed  under  the  title  of  A  School 
Manual.  It  has  never  been  published,  but  has  received  high  com- 
mendation from  printers,  teachers  and  others,  as  a  convenient  and 
compendious  hand-book. 

In  1847,  the  trustees  of  the  First  Independent  Church,  at  the 
corner  of  Franklin  and  Charles  streets,  to  which  congregation  Mr. 
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Morison  belongs,  had  unJer  consideration  a  plan  to  close  np  the 
beautiful  dome  of  their  church,  in  order  to  remedy  a  great  defect 
in  its  acoustic  propei'ties.  Desirous  to  preserve  the  dome,  Mr. 
Morison  undertook  a  careful  study  of  the  laws  of  sound,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposed  alteration  would  not  remedy 
the  difficulty ;  a  fact  which  was  experimentally  proved  in  1805,  by 
throwing  a  temporary  ceiling  across  the  base  of  the  dome,  wliich 
was  found  to  firoduce  no  percejitible  improvement.  lie  suggested 
that  a  parabolic  sounding  board,  constructed  according  to  a  plan 
of  his  own  invention,  would  obviate  the  difHculty  of  hearing;  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  trustees  he  explained  his  views  ou  the  subject, 
and  the  plan  of  remedy  he  proposed,  and  offered  to  construct  the 
board.  His  jilan  was  approved,  and  the  board  constructed  under 
his  supervision,  with  the  result  of  a  remarkable  improvement  of 
hearing  in  all  the  central  parts  of  the  church.  Several  yeai-s  after- 
wards, while  this  board  was  still  in  constant  use,  Professor  llackett 
constructed  one  on  the  same  plan  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
which  was  heralded  by  the  New  York  jiapers  as  a  wonderful 
invention.  Several  of  them  were  put  up  in  churches  of  imperfect 
acoustic  profjcrties  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the 
rest,  one  was  ordered  for  St.  i'aul's  Church  in  Baltimore.  The 
president  and  professor  of  jihysics  in  Harvard  College,  examined 
the  board  in  the  First  Independent  Church,  and  were  so  much 
gratified  with  its  etlicaey,  that  at  their  instance,  the  corjioration 
of  the  college  requested  ^fr.  Morison  to  have  one  made  in  this 
city  on  the  same  plan,  for  the  chajiel  of  the  college.  The  board 
was  made  and  sent  ou,  and  was  thought  to  have  a  remarkable 
efiect  in  remedying  the  echo  with  which  they  were  troubled.  In 
1867,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  replace  the  board  in  the  First 
Independent  Church,  by  one  of  somewhat  ditlerent  focus ;  and 
when  Mr.  Morison  made  inquiry  for  the  maker  of  the  board  in 
St.  Paul's  Church,  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  New  York  patent 
and  no  Baltimore  carpenter  would  be  permitted  to  build  one. 

Ill  Febrimr}',  1867,  Mr.  Morison  was  privately  approached  by 
some  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  to  inquire  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  take  charge  of  that  institution,  as  its  chief 
executive  officer.  After  some  hesitation,  he  allowed  his  name  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Board  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Provost ; 
and  at  the  election  which  took  place  in  April,  ho  was  unanimously 
chosen.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  continue  his  school  to  the 
close  of  the  scholastic  year  in  June;  but  he  at  once  took  charge 
of  the  lecture  department,  and  arranged  the  course  of  lectures  for 
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the  next  season.  At  his  own  request,  he  did  not  enter  formally 
npon  his  duties  at  the  institute,  until  September,  1867.  Since 
that  date,  the  library  has  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  its 
volumes,  and  more  than  quadrupled  its  value ;  the  Academy  of 
Music  has  been  made  an  active  educational  part  of  the  institution ; 
while  the  lectures  have  been  nearly  quadrupled  in  number;  the 
object,  kept  steadily  in  view,  being,  to  promote  the  instruction  of 
the  people  in  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
had  little  systematic  teaching.  Mr.  Morison's  desire  is,  that  the 
Institute  shall  become  a  university  of  popular  instruction,  in  all 
the  higher  departments  of  knowledge,  in  which  the  people  may 
acquire  information,  for  which  the  city  has  hitherto  aftbrded  them 
no  facilities,  and  at  a  coat  far  below  that  at  which  any  city  or 
institution  in  the  country  has  ever  oftbred  such  instruction;  and 
by  making  it  thus  a  means  for  the  diffusion  of  liberal  knowledge, 
and  for  implanting  in  the  people  the  elements  of  a  higlier  culture, 
with  their  elevating  and  humanizing  influences,  he  believes  that  he 
shall  be  but  carrying  into  eftect  the  noble  and  benevolent  purposes 
of  its  Founder. 
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For  very  many  years  has  John  B.  Morris  held  a  strong  position 
in  Baltimore  in  the  regard  and  estimation  of  its  citizens  ;  from  the 
public  positions  which  he  has  worthily  filled,  and  the  generous  and 
liberal  spirit  which  he  has  privately  exercised.  His  family  was, 
originally,  settled  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  but  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Maryland  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  his  grandfather 
coming  to  this  State  in  1745.  His  father,  James  R.  Morris,  was  a 
native  of  Worcester  county,  and  served  for  a  time  in  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States.  lie  married  Miss  Leah  "Winder,  a  sister  of  Gov- 
ernor "Winder,  and  aunt  to  General  William  H.  Winder,  the  latter 
celebrated  as  a  lawyer  and  also  noted  for  his  military  record  in  the 
defence  of  Baltimore,  and  at  Bladensburg,  during  the  last  war  with 
England. 

John  B.  Morris  was  born  in  Worcester  county,  October  5th,  1785. 
He  came  to  Baltimore  in  1806,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  in  Mr.  Winder's  office.  At  that  time  Winder  had  already 
become  very  distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  giving  full  evidence  of  the 
fame  which  he  was  afterward  to  acquire  in  the  field  with  Luther 
Martin,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  Roger  B.  Taney,  William  Wirt, 
and  William  Pinkncy.  Mr.  Morris  pursued  his  studies  for  some 
time  with  Winder,  and  then  opened  an  office  with  the  late  Lloyd 
N.  Rogers,  proprietor  of  Druid  Hill,  but  did  not  long  continue  the 
practice  of  the  law.  During  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain, 
he  served  on  General  Winder's  stafl:*  with  the  rank  of  Major,  and 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  and  the  defence  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore. 

In  1817,  he  married  Miss  HoUingsworth,  a  lady  of  much  beauty 
and  many  accomplishments,  and  thenceforth  principally  devoted 
himself  to  business  in  real  estate.  Much  of  the  property  acquired 
by  Mr.  Morris  in  these  transactions  was  unimproved  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  but  has  since  been  densely  built  upon,  the  city  having 
advanced  far  beyond.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  spread  of  Balti- 
more, the  first  poor-house  erected  stood  on  North  Howard  street, 
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on  the  lot  now  bounded  by  Howard,  Eiitaw,  Madison,  and  Biddle 
streets.  The  building  wns  pulled  down  about  1828,  leaving  the 
whole  lot  vacant  for  a  good  many  years.  This  ground  was  owned 
by  Mr.  Alorris,  and  continued  to  be  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
almost  as  late  as  1840.  In  connection  with  the  property  an  anecdote 
may  be  here  related  of  Mr.  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States. 
Visiting  Baltimore  on  one  occasion,  he  was  informed  that  a  street 
bad  been  named  in  honor  of  him,  and  he  was  invited  to  drive 
through  it.  He  complied  with  the  request,  and  then  said  jocosely 
that  he  did  not  consider  it  niucli  iionor,  to  have  a  street  called  for 
him  which  began  at  a  charity  school,  (.St.  Pauls  on  MadLson  avenue, 
extended,)  ran  past  the  poor-house,  and  ended  at  the  penitentiary- 
Mr.  Morris  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  State  Senate,  from 
1832  to  1835.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland  in 
1835.  The  failure  of  the  Batik  in  the  previous  year  produced 
intense  excitement  in  the  city,  more  csju-cially  that  it  hail  been  the 
depository  of  very  many  persons  of  limited  means.  Before  the 
aliairs  of  the  institution  could  be  lairly  investigated,  resentment  was 
much  increased  by  false  and  exaggerated  rumors,  and  at  length  the 
popular  irritation  culminated  in  a  frightful  mob,  which  for  some 
days  in  August  held  the  city  in  terror.  Mr.  Morris's  hou.se  on 
South  street,  afterward  for  many  years  occupied  by  the  Farmers 
and  Planters  Bank,  was  attacked  by  the  infuriated  rioters  and 
completely  sacked  ;  as  also  were  the  residences  of  John  Glenn, 
on  Charles  street  near  Lexington,  and  Reverdy  Johnson,  in  Monu- 
ment square.  Mr.  Morris's  extensive  and  valuable  library  was 
destroyed,  with  many  other  cheri.^ied  objects.  The  disgrace  of  such 
an  outbreak  was  keenly  felt  by  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
city,  through  the  State  Legislature,  was  intiueueed  to  pay  all 
damages. 

Mr.  Morris  was  for  twenty-five  years  the  President  of  the 
Mechanics  Bank  of  Baltimore,  which,  under  his  management, 
enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  j>rosperity.  He  is  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Peabody  lu.stitute,  but  has  now  almost  wholly  retired  from 
active  pursuits.  His  family,  consisting  of  two  sous  and  two 
daughters,  have  all  been  married,  and  reside  in  Baltimore.  One  of 
the  sons  married  a  daugliter  of  Keverdy  Johnson,  and  the  other 
Mies  Van  Dyke,  a  daughter  of  the  late  eminent  prosecuting  attorney 
of  I'hiladcliiliia.  Of  the  daughters,  one  was  married  to  the  late 
Henry  \\'intcr  Davis,  and  the  other  is  the  wite  of  Frank  Key 
Howard,  grandson  of  General  John  Eager  Howard  the  hero  of  the 
"  Cowpens." 
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Mr.  Morris  has  been  through  life  a  firm  and  consistent  suiijiorter 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  very  many  years  past  a  member  of 
St.  Paul's  congregation.  In  social  life  he  has  always  been  noted 
for  personal  graces  and  the  most  charming  manners,  and  regarded 
as  the  very  model  of  a  polished  gentleman.  And  we  think  we  do 
not  trespass  on  the  sanctity  of  retirement,  in  adding  that  memories 
of  the  elegant  hospitality  of  his  household,  will  continue  to  be 
cherished  by  those  who  enjoyed  it,  as  among  the  happiest  examples 
of  refined  courtesy  and  well-bred  welcome. 
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The  name  of  McXim  has,  for  a  long  period,  been  honorably  and 
conspicuously  associated  with  the  history  of  Baltimore.  John 
McKim,  the  earliest  member  of  the  family  knoAvn  to  the  present 
generation,  was  born  in  Londondeny,  Ireland,  about  the  year  1670, 
and  from  him,  by  two  marriages,  descended  the  two  branches  of 
the  family  represented  in  this  city  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
by  the  brothers  John,  Alexander  and  Robert  McKim,  on  the  one 
side,  and  John  McKim,  Jr.,  on  the  other. 

Thomas  McKim,  the  son  of  John,  and  father  of  John,  Alexander 
and  Robert,  was  born  in  Londonderry,  in  1710,  and  coming  to  this 
country  in  1734,  at  first  settled  in  PhiladeliJiia,  but  about  the  year 
1739  married  and  removed  to  Brandywine,  Delaware,  where  all  his 
children  Avere  born,  and  where  he  died  in  1784.  lie  was  not  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  fact  that,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  successively  filled  the  offices  of  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  General  Quarter  Sessions  and  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  sufficiently  attests  the  esteem  which  he  enjoyed  for 
integrity  and  ability  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

His  oldest  son  John  was  born  in  1742,  and  coming  to  Baltimore 
when  a  young  man,  established  himself  in  a  mercantile  business  on 
the  south  side  of  Baltimore  street,  near  Gay  street,  on  pi-operty 
which  is  still  owned  by  the  family.  After  some  years,  he  mamed 
Margaret  Duncan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1777  removed  to  that 
city  and  engaged  in  business,  but  his  wife  dying  in  1784,  he  soon 
after  returned  to  Baltimore,  bringing  with  him  his  two  sons  Isaac 
and  William  D.  He  continued  business  as  a  shipping  and  import- 
ing merchant,  and  in  1796  took  his  son  Isaac  into  partnei-ship 
under  the  firm  of  John  McKim  &  Son.  In  1801,  he  retired  from 
business  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  in  1807  removed  to  a  country 
house  on  the  York  turnpike  road,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  He  was  remarkable  for  modesty  and  for  his  quiet  and 
retiring  manners,  but  not  less  for  activity,  energy  and  enterprise  in 
business,  and  for  faithful  ijerformance   of  public  duties.     He  was 
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one  of  tlic  founders  and  the  fii"st  President  of  tlic  Uiuon  ^ronufac- 
tiii'ing  Comjiiiny,  organized  in  1808,  one  of  tlie  first  cotton  factories 
built  in  the  United  States,  and  still  in  successful  operation.  lie  was 
also  President  of  the  Baltimore  Water  Company,  which  formerly 
sujiplied  the  city  with  water.  Benevolence  was  a  prominent  tniit 
of  his  character,  and,  at  a  time  when  such  endowments  were  far 
more  rare  than  they  have  since  become,  he  hud  dctenuined  to  estab- 
lish in  this  city  a  free-school  for  the  education  of  male  and  female 
children  without  regard  to  religious  denomination.  His  design  was 
frustrated  by  death,  but,  after  his  decease,  was  fully  carried  out  by 
his  sons,  and  the  scliool  is  now  in  0]>eration  under  charge  of  trustees 
of  the  Society  of  P'riends,  in  a  granite  building  on  East  Baltimore 
street,  erected  at  a  later  period  by  his  son  Isaac. 

Although  not  of  robust  constitution,  liis  strict  temperance  in  all 
things,  ensured  to  him  good  health  jind  long  life.  His  untiring 
induptry  never  deserted  him,  and  after  ho  retired  from  active 
liusinoss,  frequently  found  occasion  for  its  exercise  in  haymaking 
and  other  light  labore  of  the  field,  in  which  he  assisted  the  hil.>orcrs 
in  his  emiiloy.  His  methodical  and  precise  habits  are  strikingly 
illustrated  hy  the  following  well  authenticated  anecdote.  The  sur- 
plus hay  of  his  small  farm  was  sold  regularly  to  his  sons,  and  then 
he  called  as  regularly  to  collect  the  bills.  On  one  occasion,  his  son 
Lsaac  not  being  provided  with  the  necessary  change,  a  clerk  was  sent 
out  to  jtrocuix'  it.  Mr.  McKim  waited  until  the  clerk  returned  and 
his  bill  was  settled,  and  then  drew  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  to 
his  sou  as  a  present,  a  deed  conveying  to  him  property  worth  about 
thirty  thousand  dollars. 

When  he  was  about  forty  ^-ears  of  age  he  loft  the  Baptist  Cluirch, 
iu  the  faith  of  which  he  had  l)een  educated,  and  attached  himself  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  a  promi- 
nent and  consistent  member.  Previous  to  this  event,  he  had  sold 
a  female  slave  who  had  subsequently  been  taken  to  Ohio,  but  the 
new  views  which  he  had  adopted  made  him  dissatisfied  with  the 
act,  and,  anxious  to  repair  the  wrong  which  he  thought  he  had 
done,  he  traveled  all  the  way  to  Ohio  on  horseback  to  seek  the 
woman  and  restore  her  to  her  former  home,  and  succeeded  in  finding 
her.  He  died  in  181(»,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  at 
the  last  carried  out  the  repugnance  to  every  kind  of  ostentation 
whi<'h  had  marked  his  previous  life,  by  the  strict  instructions  which 
he  then  gave  that  no  monument  or  mark  of  any  kind  should  be 
placed  over  his  grave. 

Isaac  ilcKim,  the  oldest  son  of   John   McKim,  was  born  in 
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Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  July,  1775,  and  came  to  Baltimore  with 
his  father  in  1785.  He  entered  his  father's  counting  room  at  an 
early  age,  and,  under  the  influence  of  his  good  example  and  careful 
training,  Isaac  developed  those  qualities  which  made  him  the 
industrious,  energetic,  intelligent  and  successful  merchant  which  he 
afterwards  became.  His  energy  and  firmness  were  displayed  on 
a  trying  occasion  at  an  early,  period  of  his  career.  His  father 
had  sent  him  abroad  as  sujxjrcargo  of  one  of  his  own  ships.  The 
vessel  having  sustained  damage  on  the  voyage,  w^as,  at  the  instance 
of  the  captain,  surveyed  and  condemned ;  but  young  McKini  being 
satisfied  that  the  condemnation  Avas  unnecessary  and  improj^r, 
insisted,  notwithstanding,  that  the  captain  should  bring  her  home, 
and,  on  his  rofussil,  took  charge  of  her  himself  and  brought  her 
safely  back.  He  continued  in  business  until  his  death,  in  1838,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  maintained  always  the  highest  character 
for  honor  and  integrity  and  for  his  zeal  and  liberality  in  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

He  took  great  pride  in  his  vessels  and  had  some  of  great  celebrity 
as  fast  sailei-s,  and  in  1835  built  one  of  the  first  of  the  clipper  ships, 
the  widely  known  "Ann  McKim,"  which  was  named  after  his  wife. 
During  the  Avar  of  1812,  he  was  in  active  service  as  Aid-de-Camp 
to  Gen.  Samuel  Smith,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  defending 
Baltimore,  and  advanced  §50,000  to  the  city  to  aid  in  its  defence. 

About  1822,  he  erected  a  large  steam  flour  mill  on  the  lower  end 
of  Smith's  wharf,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  import  the  machinery 
from  England,  and  a  fcAv  years  later  made  another  valuable  addition 
to  the  productive  industry  of  the  city  in  the  erection  of  extensive 
works  also  on  Smith's  wharf  for  refining  and  rolling  copper.  He 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
one  of  its  first  Board  of  Directors.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in 
politics,  and  was  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  At  one  time  he  served  as  State  Senator  and  was 
twice  elected  to  Congress,  of  which  he  was  a  member  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  eminently  social  in  his  nature,  and  his 
generous  and  elegant  hospitality  was  freely  extended  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  as  well  as  to  all  strangers,  who  were  in  any  way 
entitled  to  it. 

William  D.  McKim,  the  younger  son  of  John  McKim,  Avas  bom 
in  Philadelphia  in  1779,  and  came  to  Baltimore  Avith  his  father  in 
1785.  "When  about  tAventy  years  of  age  he  Avent  to  Europe,  and 
on  his  return  engaged  in  business.  In  1806,  he  married  Miss 
Haslett,  of  Caroline  county,  whose  ancestors  also  came  from  Lon- 
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doiidcrry.  They  had  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom  four  pons 
are  now  liviiiir.  Altliough  he  eniraijed  in  lousiness,  he  liuil  hut  little 
taste  for  it  and  left  the  management  of  it,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
his  imrtiiei-s.  lie  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Uultiniore  Gas 
Couijiany,  and  gave  freely,  and  with  strict  attention  and  tideiity, 
his  services  as  director  of  various  hanks,  insurance  companies  and 
other  puhlic  institutions  of  the  city.  lie  died  in  Novemher,  1834, 
at  the  ago  of  tifty-five. 

William  McKim,  the  eldest  son  of  William  D.  McKim,  and  the 
founder  and  head  of  the  hanking  house  of  McKim  &  Co.,  was 
born  in  Baltiniorc  on  the  21st  of  December,  1808.  ^yter  going 
to  the  best  schools  which  the  city  then  atlorded,  he  entered  St. 
Mary's  College,  to  which  many  of  our  most  eminent  citizens  have 
been  indebted  for  their  education,  but,  after  remaining  there  for 
about  three  yeai-s,  he  was  conijielled  by  ill  iiealtb  to  leave  Ix'fore  he 
had  completed  the  collegiate  course.  After  about  a  year  of  relaxa- 
tion he  entered,  in  May,  1827,  the  law  office  of  the  late  Judge 
Purviance,  wiiere,  associated  as  fellow  student  with  William 
F.  Giles,  the  present  eminent  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  this  city,  he  puit^ued  for  three  yeai-s  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  in  the  spring  of  1830  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
has  found  Ills  collegiate  studies  and  legal  training  of  essential 
service  in  the  business  pursuits  in  which  be  subsequently  engaged. 
Being  still  in  delicate  health,  he  then  made  a  voyage  to  South 
America,  whence  ho  returned  greatly  lieiietited.  lu  1831,  he  was 
taken  into  jiartuei-shij*  by  his  father,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  his  fatlier  having  I'etired,  his  brother  Ilaslett  was  taken  into 
the  house  and  a  branch  of  the  business  was  established  in  riiiia- 
delpbia,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  their  jwirtner,  Mr.  Alaslin, 
who  went  there  to  reside.  In  the  same  year,  he  married  Miss 
Iluliins,  of  IJaltimore.  In  1834,  the  two  houses  separated,  William 
McKim  and  Ilaslett  McKim,  under  the  firm  of  Melvim  &  Bro., 
continuing  tlie  business  in  Baltimore,  which  was  then  under  the 
charge  of  William,  while  Ilaslett  went  to  reside  in  Europe  as  the 
agent  of  the  house  there.  In  1839,  after  the  death  of  their  uncle, 
Isaac  ^IcKim,  the  two  lirotlicrs  purchased  the  interest  of  the  other 
heirs  in  the  eojipcr  rolling  mill  belonging  to  his  estate,  and  for  some 
years  carried  on  the  establishment  under  the  firm  of  William  &  H. 
McKim,  but  tite  business  becoming  unsatisfactory,  it  was  abandoned 
after  the  return  of  William  from  a  short  trip  in  Europe,  and  the 
partnei-ship  with  his  brother,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  iu 
business  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was  dissolved. 
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On  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  Mr.  McKim  established  the  bank- 
ing house  of  AIcKim  &  Co.,  in  which  he  has  been  ever  since 
actively  engaged,  and  in  which  two  of  his  sons  are  now  associated 
with  him.  Mr.  McKini  has  passed  successfully  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  business  men  have  been  exposed  during  the 
last  forty  years,  including  the  disastrous  periods  of  1837  and  1857. 

During  the  long  and  active  business  career  of  Mr.  McKim,  he 
has  yet  found  time  to  devote  much  attention  and  labor  to  the  per- 
formance of  many  important  duties  of  a  public  character,  with 
which  he  has  from  time  to  time  been  entrusted,  lie  has  served  as  a 
Director  of  the  Franklin  Bank,  and  of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore,  as  a 
Director,  and  also  as  President  of  the  Baltimore  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  as  a  Director  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
]iany,  and  of  the  Xorthwcstern  Virginia  Railroad  Company,  as  a 
Manager,  then  President  and  now  Treasurer  of  the  Maryland  State 
Bible  Society,  as  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute and  now  its  Vice-Prci^ident. 

In  1835,  he  was  appointed  Aid-dc-Camp  to  Major  General  John 
Spear  Smith,  commanding  the  third  division  of  Maryland  militia, 
and  served  with  him  until  1848,  and  was  with  him  during  the 
eventful  week  of  tlie  Bank  of  Maryland  i-iot  in  1835.  Mr.  McKim, 
as  one  of  a  detachment  of  mounted  volunteers,  was  engaged  in  the 
first  collision  which  took  place  with  the  mob. 

Mr.  McKim,  while  he  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
politics  of  the  country,  has  steadfastly  declined  to  accept  nomina- 
tions or  aiipointments  to  office  which  have  frefiuently  been  ten- 
dered to  him.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Whig  party  during  the 
whole  of  its  existence,  and,  subsequently,  when  a  resolute  eftbrt  was 
made  by  the  Reform  party  to  l>ring  back  the  reign  of  law  and  order 
to  the  city,  he  cordially  united  with  it  in  the  struggle. 

When  the  unhappy  civil  strife  commenced  in  1861,  he  made  every 
effort  to  allay  excitement  and  prevent  discord  and  violence,  but 
when  the  war  actually  l>roke  out  and  dissensions  arose  between  the 
city  authorities  and  the  Government,  lie  firmly  took  the  side  of  the 
latter  in  support  of  the  Union,  but  at  all  times  endeavored  to  secure 
mild  and  conciliatory  measures  towards  the  Southern  people,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  our  own  citizens  who  sympathised  with  them. 
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Columbus  O'Donsell  was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  October 
1st,  1797.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  East  India 
merchant  service,  can\e  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  IJalti- 
more  in  1780.  He  subswiuently  commanded  the  ship  Palestine, 
which  traded  between  this  jwrt  and  Bombay,  and  brought  the  first 
cargo  which  came  to  Baltimore  from  Canton.  A  flourisliing  suburb 
of  the  city,  bordering  on  the  Patapsco  river,  retains  the  name  which 
Captain  O'Donnell  gave  it  in  commemoration  of  this  venture,  he 
being  at  that  time  the  proprietor  of  the  valuable  tract  now  belong- 
ing to  the  Canton  Com{)any,  and  on  which  has  since  grown  up  tlio 
suburb  in  question,  with  its  workshops,  factories  and  dwellings  for 
ojxsratives.  Captain  John  O'Donnell  was  in  his  day  a  man  of  mark 
and  iniluence  in  this  community,  and  at  one  time  represented  the 
city  in  the  Maryland  Legislature.  He  died  in  1805,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  sketch  was  but  eight  years  old. 

Columbus  O'Donnell  was  educated  at  Saint  Mary's  College,  in 
this  city,  formerly  a  ilourishing  seat  of  learning,  and  the  ahna  mater 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Maryland  of  the  present 
and  former  genemtions.  It  is  now  a  Theological  Seminaiy  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  under  the  charge  of  the  learned  priests  of  the 
Oratory  or  Order  of  Saint  Sulpice  of  Paris.  For  many  years  Gen- 
eral O'Donnell  has  lieen  prominently  identified  with  some  of  the 
most  imjiortant  public  institutions  and  enterprises  in  this  city.  He 
was  formerly  an  influential  Director  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  and  for  thirty  years  a  Director  in  the  Union 
Bank  of  Maryland.  He  succeeded  Governor  Swanu  as  President  of 
the  Fii-st  National  Bank  of  Baltimore.  For  fifteen  yeai-s  he  was 
President  of  the  Baltimore  Water  Company,  and  until  the  business 
of  supplying  the  city  with  water  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  a  pri- 
vate corjioration  into  those  of  the  municipal  authorities.  Thn)ugh 
life  General  O'Donnell  has  been  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
administrative  and  executive  ability,  cxliibiting  in  the  various 
positions  of  trust  he  has  been  called  to  fill,  at  the  head  of  im^Kirtant 
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enterprises,  great  energy',  perseverance,  firmness,  and  decision  of 
character.  Of  these  various  positions,  that  which  develoixHl  these 
traits  of  cliaracter  to  tlie  highest  degree,  and  in  which  he  was  l>cst 
known  to  the  people  of  Baltimore,  is  that  of  President  of  the  Balti- 
more Gas  Light  Company.  This  office  he  has  held  for  thirtv-nine 
consecutive  years,  or  ever  since  1S31,  which  was  just  eleven  years 
after  the  company  commenced  active  oiwrations, — heing  the  pioneer 
enteqirisc  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  firet  regidarly 
organized  in  the  world  on  the  joint-stock  principle.  Any  sketch 
of  General  O'Doniioll  would  he  inconi])!ete  without  a  reference  to 
the  history  of  this  undertaking,  which  had  all  the  trials  and  exjK?ri- 
ments  to  make  hy  which  other  companies  have  henefited,  and  the 
success  of  which  luus  been  prohahly  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
favored  of  them.  The  Gas  Light  Company  of  Baltimore  was  cliar- 
tered  February  6th,  1817,  and  the  original  corporatoi-s  were  Rem- 
brandt I'cale,  AVilliam  Lorman,  James  Mosher,  Rolwrt  Carey  Long, 
and  William  Gwynn.  Mr.  Gwynu  was  then  editor  of  the  old 
Baltimore  Gfizcttr,  i.nd  aided  largely  l)y  his  i>en  in  writing  the 
infant  project  into  [lublic  favor.  The  first  building  in  this  city 
lighted  with  gas  was  Toale's  Mvif*i'Uin,  on  Ilolliday  street.  This  was 
Mr.  I'eale's  individual  enterprise,  and  visitors  paid  a  small  fee  to 
Bee  the  new  light.  The  experiment  suggested  the  idea  of  lighting 
the  city  hy  the  same  means,  and  a  charter  was  accordingly  obtained 
from  the  Legislature,  one  hunilre<l  shares  being  set  ajiart  at  the  time 
to  be  assigned  to  Rembmndt  Peale,  as  a  comjiensatiou  in  full  for  the 
privilege  of  using  the  invention  of  Doctor  Beujamin  Kugler,  of 
riiiladelphia,  for  manufacturing,  collecting  and  using  earburetted 
hydrogen  gas.  Tlie  Company,  as  stated,  got  fairly  under  way  about 
1820,  its  first  President  being  Mr.  William  Lorman.  The  gas'works 
were  located  at  the  corner  of  North  and  Saratoga  streets,  and  the 
first  public  building  lighted  with  gas  was  the  old  "Mud"  or  "'Bel- 
videre"  Theatre,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  North  and  Saratoga 
streets.  The  fir-st  private  dwelling  lighted  with  gas  was  that  of 
the  late  Jacob  I.  Cohen,  on  North  Charles  street;  the  second,  that  of 
the  late  Hugh  Birckhead,  in  the  same  street.  From  that  time  the 
consuniptiou  of  gas  steadily  increa.sed,  until,  instead  of  the  thrt>e 
original  takers  in  1820,  there  were,  in  1870,  15,301  consumers  of  gas 
in  the  city.  Besides  this,  the  Company  also  supplies  3,400  city 
lamj^s  for  lighting  the  streets,  and  can  furnisli,  if  necessary, 
3,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  a  single  night,  ^\^len  General 
O'DonneU  took  charge  of  the  atfaii-s  of  the  Company  in  18-31,  the 
whole  amount  of  capital  paid  in  amounted  to  $250,000,  and  there 
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was  a  floating  debt  of  8195,000.  Two  years  later  $300,000  were 
added  to  the  capital,  making  the  entire  amount  paid  in  §550,000. 
The  original  ca[)ital  was  nearly  all  sunk  in  exiieriments  and  by  the 
use  of  unsuit4ible  i)ij)eri,  &c.  To  procure  the  additional  subscrip- 
tions necessary  to  sustain  and  carry  on  the  work,  the  directors  had 
to  canvass  the  city,  many  of  the  old  stockholders  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe for  additional  stock.  They  were  also  comiwllcd  to  resort  to 
loans  upon  their  own  credit.  At  that  time,  too,  the  cliarge  made 
for  the  use  of  gas  wsis  so  mufch  per  burner  until,  in  1830,  a  meter 
was  introduced  from  England,  which  enabled  the  Company  to 
measure  the  amount  of  gas  actually  used,  and  to  establish  the 
system  of  charging  j>er  1,000  feet,  which  at  first  Avas  received  with 
great  disfavor  by  the  public.  The  change,  however,  proved  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  Company,  together  with  the  increased  consumption,  &c., 
that  the  Company  was  enabled  to  declare  a  dividend.  This  it  has 
continued  to  do  regularly  ever  since,  besides  largely  augmenting  its 
stock  at  the  same  time,  until  it  now  amounts  to  ^1,600,000.  Very 
recently  the  Company  made  a  sale  of  all  its  franchises,  n'al  estate, 
&c.,  to  some  Brooklyn  capitalists  for  §3,000,000.  The  Company's 
works  for  the  manufacture,  &c.,  of  gas  are  as  complete  as  any  in  the 
country.  These  substantial  results  s}ieak  volumes  for  the  ability 
with  which  the  Comi)an3-'8  afiiiirs  have  been  managed.  During  the 
past  ten  yeai-s  the  labors  of  administration  have  been  shared  by 
General  O'Donnell's  son,  C.  Oliver  O'Donnell,  as  Vice-President  of 
the  Company.  This  gentleman  is  also  a  director  in  the  Union 
Bank  of  Maryland,  and  in  the  ^Maryland  Insurance  Company,  and 
a  director  in  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  lie  is 
the  Vice-Consul  of  Brazil  for  the  port  of  Baltimore,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  commercial  community. 


WILLIAM  PATTERSON. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1766,  a  youth  of  fourteen  years 
landed  in  Philadelphia  from  Ireland,  sent  from  the  latter  country 
l>y  his  parents,  to  begin  life  in  a  field,  the  growing  commercial 
advantages  of  which  had  already  attracted  not  only  attention,  but 
considerable  capital,  from  the  old  w^orld.  Consigned  to  friends,  he 
was  placed  in  the  counting  house  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson,  an  Irish 
merchant,  extensively  engaged  in  the  shipping  business.  Intelli- 
gent and  active,  the  lad,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  displayed  a 
business  capacity  beyond  his  years,  and  rapidly  grew  into  favor  with 
his  employers.  Ilis  apprenticeship  in  this  house  gave  him  a  knowl- 
edge of,  and  attachment  to,  the  business,  which  attachment,  to  use 
his  own  expression  in  later  years,  was  "  a  passion  that  followed  me 
through  life." 

This  youth  was  "William  Patterson,  the  founder  of  the  family 
of  his  name  and  blood  in  America.  His  parents  were  of  English 
and  Scotch  descent,  who  settled  in  Ireland  after  the  conquest  of 
that  country. 

The  career  of  William  Patterson,  from  the  date  of  his  first 
landing  in  I'hiladclphia,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  Baltimore, 
embraced  a  jwriod  of  more  than  sixty  years  devoted  to  commercial 
pursuits ;  and  during  this  period  he  lived  and  transacted  business, 
as  a  shipping  merchant,  under  four  difterent  Governments,  namely: 
the  British,  at  I'hiladelphia,  before  the  revolution;  the  Dutch  at 
St.  Eustatia ;  the  French,  at  Martinique ;  and  the  American,  at 
Baltimore.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  great  precau- 
tions having  been  taken  by  the  British  Government  to  prevent  the 
introduction  into  the  country  of  powder  and  arms,  Mr.  Patterson 
fitted  out  two  vessels  at  Philadelphia,  which  sailed  for  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  requisite  munitions  of  war.  In  these 
vessels  he  invested  all  the  property  he  i)osse8sed,  and  embarked  in 
one  of  them  himself.  In  the  month  of  March,  1776,  one  only  of 
the  vessels  got  safely  back  to  Philadelphia,  with  the  cargo  intended, 
and  at  a  most  opportune  time,  when,  as  was  said,  Gen.  "Washing- 
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ton,  tlien  before  Boston  with  his  army,  had  scarcely  powder  enough 
to  fire  a  sahite.  From  France,  Mr.  Patterson,  in  February,  1776, 
went  to  the  island  of  St.  Etistatia,  where  he  remained  abont 
eighteen  months,  engaged  in  collecting  and  shipping  to  America, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  From  St.  Eustatia  he  removed  to  Martinique,  where  he 
continued  in  business  until  1778,  when  he  came  to  Baltimore,  bring- 
ing with  him,  in  cash  and  merchandise,  a  fortune  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  On  his  arrival  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Patterson 
carried  out  a  resolution  which  he  had  formed,  and  invested  about 
one-half  his  fortune  in  real  estate,  establishing  for  himself  a  rule  at 
the  time,  and  which  rule  he  strictly  adhered  to,  never  to  purchase 
real  estate  ou  speculation,  with  a  view  to  sell  again,  and  always  to 
pay  in  cash  ;  so  that  he  was  never  in  debt  for  his  purchases ;  and 
jiroperty,  thus  bought,  remained  in  his  possession  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Another  rule,  was  to  never  invest  in  the  risks  of  commerce 
more  than  he  believed  he  could  afford  to  lose  ;  hence  he  always  kept 
back  from  his  business,  one-half  of  his  fortune,  as  a  reserve,  securing 
the  comfort  and  independence  of  hia  family.  Investments  of  his 
surplus  earnings  in  business  in  real  estate,  ^fr.  Patterson  regarded 
as  preferable  to  such  investments  in  any  otiier  sort  of  property, 
especially  in  the  c.isc  of  a  man  of  family,  because,  as  he  argued, 
although  money  placed  at  interest  might  be  more  pro<luctive  in  a 
man's  own  lifetime,  it  was  thus  placed  liable  to  failures  and  fluctua- 
tions, and,  consefpieutly,  not  so  safe  and  jiernmnent  as  a  security  for 
posterity.  And  besides,  he  deemed  it  bettor  in  botjueathiug  prop- 
erty to  chiblrcn,  to  leave  them  real  estate  rather  tbuii  money  or 
stocks,  as  the  latter  were  too  easily  parted  witli,  while  tlie  former 
would  be  more  likely  to  stick  by  them.  It  was  also  a  rule  with 
him,  in  buying  and  selling  property  of  any  kind,  to  take  no  advan- 
tage, by  means  of  any  superior  or  private  information  atfecting 
values.  Ilia  dealings  were  conducted  openly  and  fairly  in  tho 
market.  In  large  and  small  concerns,  he  regarded  it  not  only  neces- 
sary to  be  ahviiys  just,  but  generous  as  well ;  so  that  the  Imsis  of 
his  business  action  was  fairness  and  liberality.  In  the  course  of  a 
most  active,  extensive  and  successful  career  in  commercial  pursuits, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  he  made  the  fortunes  of  some,  saved 
others  from  ruin,  and  gave  employment  to  thousands. 

^1  r.  Patterson  never  sought  for  offices  of  honor  or  profit ;  and 
when,  in  any  way,  he  acted  in  a  public  capacity,  it  was  from  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  society,  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
citizen,  when  called  upon,  to  contribute  to  the  common  good.     It 
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was  the  maxim,  however,  of  Mr.  Patterson,  that  in  worldly  rela- 
tions, a  man's  first  duty  is  to  himself  and  his  near  of  kin ;  first,  by 
the  dictate  of  nature,  which  calls  him  primarily  to  the  care  of  his 
own  blood ;  and  second,  upon  the  principle,  that  he  who  husbands 
well  his  own,  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  society's  and  his  country's 
friend  when  most  they  need  his  services. 

Mr.  Patterson  inherited,  pecuniarily,  but  little  from  his  fore- 
fathers, and  obtained  nothing  from  public  favors  or  appointments. 
His  possessions  were  solely  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  won,  princi- 
jially,  in  a  land  and  under  a  government,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  where  frugality  and  merit  are  the  only  sure  and  certain  roads  to 
respect  and  consequence."  In  early  life,  at  Philadelphia,  the  friends 
of  his  leisure  hours  were  principally  books ;  and  his  associates 
were  mostly  persons  older  than  himself.  In  such  companionship, 
he  derived  a  double  advantage  of  useful  learning  on  the  one  hand, 
and  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  on  the  other,  while  warm  friend- 
ships, then  formed,  lasted  through  life. 

Reared  among  religious  people,  and  grounded  by  nature,  educa- 
tion and  habit  in  correct  principles,  Mr.  Patterson  was  a  true  pilot 
at  the  helm  on  life's  most  stormy  sea.  His  fidelity  to  himself  and 
to  duty,  when  surrounded  by  such  temptations  as  circumstances,  in 
the  battle  field  of  business,  almost  seemed  to  warrant  in  adopting, 
may  best  be  gleaned  from  the  record  of  his  own  journal,  penned  by 
him,  when  in  the  evening  of  his  life  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
calmly  look  back  upon  the  thorny  but  upward  paths  which  led  to 
the  peaceful  sunmiit  of  his  honored  old  age.  "  On  my  arrival," 
he  says,  "in  the  West  Indies  in  the  year  1776,  a  new  scene  was 
opened  to  me  for  which  I  was  little  prepared,  for  I  had  previously 
lived  with  religious  jieople,  and  my  new  acquaintances,  and  those 
with  whom  I  was  to  transact  business  were  the  reverse  of  this.  Xo 
one  went  there  to  settle  for  life ;  all  were  in  quest  of  fortune,  to 
retire  and  spend  it  elsewhere  ;  character  was  little  thought  of.  Of 
course  it  required  the  utmost  circumspection  and  caution  to  steer 
clear  of  diflieulties.  A  kind  superintending  Providence,  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  concerns  of  my  life,  enabled  me,  however,  to  sur- 
mount every  difficulty,  young  and  inexperienced  as  I  then  was." 

Gaming  was  a  fashionable  and  prevailing  vice  in  the  "West  Indies, 
but  he  avoided  it  i'rom  the  first.  The  scene  of  Mr.  Patterson's  com- 
mercial life  in  the  West  Indies,  as  he  further  has  related,  "centered 
at  St.  Eustatia,  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  Pierre  (Martinique.)  Gover- 
nor de  Graft'  commanded  at  the  former.  Governor  Ilylegar  at  the 
second,  and  the  Marquis  de  BuUie  at  the  latter ;  they  are  all  since 
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dead,  but  it  is  due  to  their  meuioricB  to  observe,  that  they  one  and 
all  contributed  greatly  in  promoting  the  interest  of  America,  in 
attbrding  every  facility  in  their  power  to  the  Americans  who  lived 
under  their  goverinnents.  Governor  de  Graff,  in  particular,  was 
called  home  to  lloUaud  to  answer  for  the  partiality  shown  to  the 
Americans." 

Among  the  older  morcljants  of  Baltimore,  gone  now,  but  not 
forgotten,  such  as  Smith,  Buchanan,  Oliver,  Jenkins  and  others, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  birth  of  her  commer- 
cial life,  wlio  tenderly  watched,  accompanied  and  boldly  advanced 
her  prosperity,  none  were  more  active,  industrious,  ambitious,  suc- 
cessful than  William  Pattei-sou ;  and  none  lived  to  behold  with  a 
prouder,  happier  glance  the  rise  of  this  beautiful  city. 

Pattei"son  Park,  which  bears  his  name,  was  a  gift  of  his  to  Balti- 
more, and  ever  green  as  its  sod,  must  his  memory  be  in  the  hearts 
of  the  iHJoplo  who  inherit  it. 


Jy-z^rh}  c    /'  oot^-iyi-o-n. 


GEORGE  PATTERSON. 


To  chronicle  the  life  of  so  retiring  a  gentleman  as  was  George 
Patterson,  brings  to  light  strong  traits  of  character,  virtues  of  man- 
hood, and  excellencies  of  citizenship,  the  knowledge  of  which,  save 
to  the  few  who  knew  him  well,  would  otherwise  be  lost.  George 
Patterson  was  the  sixth  son  of  William  Patterson,  one  of  the  mer- 
chant-princes of  his  day  in  Baltimore.  He  received  an  early  classical 
education,  and  entered  the  counting  house  of  his  fatlier  with  the 
cxiiectation  of  becoming  one  of  his  successors  in  mercantile  life. 
Soon  after  his  instalment,  he  was  sent  to  Europe  on  a  business  tour, 
and  took  wise  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  it  a  trip,  also, 
of  entertainment  and  instruction.  His  observations  in  travel  fur- 
nished him  with  a  rich  fund  from  which  he  pleasnrably  drew  in  the 
leisure  hours  of  after  life.  He  ever  referred  to  his  European  visit 
as  a  most  interesting,  and,  in  point  of  worldly  wisdom,  serviceable 
experience.  On  his  return  from  Europe,  his  father  placed  him  in 
charge  of  his  estate  in  Carroll  county,  called  "Springfield."  This 
tract  of  land  comprised  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  (after- 
wards increased  to  about  two  thousand,)  and  when  George  Patterson 
liret  took  possession  of  it,  be  found  it  barren  as  a  desert.  Forty 
yeara  of  his  life  spent  here  were  devoted  to  improving  this  prop- 
erty ;  and  he  made  it  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  A  merica,  leaving 
it,  at  his  death,  to  use  his  own  words  in  regard  to  it,  "one  extended 
sheet  of  living  green." 

The  intention  of  Mr.  Patterson  when  he  first  took  charge  of  this 
farm  was  to  remain  permanently  in  its  occupancy,  and  he  marked 
out  for  it  a  system  of  culture  and  improvement  from  which  he  never 
materially  deviated.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  born  a  farmer. 
lie  certainly  became  one  of  the  first  agriculturists  in  the  country — 
a  deep  student  of  the  principles  of  scientific  farming  and  a  splendid 
exponent  of  their  practical  results.  He  exijended  large  sums  in  lime, 
principally,  and  other  fertilizers,  and  forced  poor  soil  into  a  realizing 
richness.  He  devoted  himself,  also,  to  the  raising  of  stock,  and  it 
became  an  aim  with  him  to  make  of  his  property  a  great  grazing 
27 
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farm.  He  imported  Largely  oi'  the  finest  stock,  and  without  regard 
to  cost.  He  bred  only  thorotigh-breds  of  its  kind.  His  8|)ecialtie8 
were  Devon  cattle,  Berkshire  hogs,  anil  South-Down  sheep.  His 
Devon  herd  was,  probai)iy,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  be- 
yond compare  the  finest  in  America.  Ho  ol)served  the  greatest  care 
in  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  his  stock  inehide<i  every  refpiisite  of 
perfection  for  all  purposes.  As  a  means  of  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion attendant  upon  the  presence  of  rats,  he  kept  large  numbers  of 
Maltese  cats,  sometimes  us  many  as  fifty,  on  the  estate.  Mr. 
Patterson,  in  the  qniot  splKTO  in  whicli  ho  moved,  did  much  for  the 
j»rosjH,'rity  of  the  ncighboi'lioud  in  which  ho  lived.  Hi.-!  expenditures 
were  large,  and  his  vicinage  for  miles  around  was  the  beneficiary. 
Ho  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  erecting  '' SpringtioM  Church,"'  a 
handsome  and  commodious  place  of  worship,  and  out  of  his  private 
fortune  he  contributed  largely  to  its  support.  Xone  but  t]»o  interested 
were  ever  witness  to  his  charities,  wliich  were  numerous.  Ostenfa- 
tion  was  no  part  of  his  life.  Simplicity  of  heart  and  manner,  joined  to 
plain  s]icaking  and  sometimes  severe  speaking,  in  the  face  of  wrong, 
charactcrize<l  him.  He  was  a  man,  too,  of  great  personal  courage, 
strong  and  resolute  of  will  and  i>urpose.  He  would  have  dietl  a 
thousand  deaths  in  defence  of  liis  i-ights.  Ou  more  than  one  occa- 
sion and  under  desperate  circumstances  be  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  danger  with  great  odds  aguinst  him.  Dui'ing  the  late  civil 
war  a  jjarty  ot  Federal  soldiers  invaded  his  premises,  imvrched  up  to 
bis  house,  and  sought,  in  opposition  to  his  remonstrance,  to  enter. 
Mr.  Patterson,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  jiresenoe  of  his  wife, 
was  alone,  with  great  coohiess  and  with  e<pial  determination  placed 
himself  within  his  doorway,  and  confronting  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, demufidod  on  what  authority  his  house  was  to  be  entered. 
The  ofiicer,  pulling  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  replied,  "My 
authority  is  here."  "Then,"'  said  Mr.  I'atterson,  raising  his  left 
hand  and  gras[)ing  his  revolver  with  his  right,  "  cross  that  thresh- 
old and  I  will  kill  you!"  The  offit'cr  and  party  retired.  Tlio 
luaimer  ot"  Mr.  Patterson  was,  doubtless,  a  guarantee  of  his  inten- 
tion.    It  nmst  have  been  so  regardetl. 

Mr.  Patterson  formed  few  friendships,  and  "dull  not  thy  f»alin 
with  entertainment  of  each  nevv-hatcluHl  untledgi'd  comrade"  was 
advice  not  necessary  in  his  case;  yet  his  attachments,  once  formed, 
were  strouit,  and  lasted  through  all  time,  and  he  made  any  sacrifice 
for  friends.  Ho  was  uudcmoastrative,  but  a  man  of  fine  sensi- 
bilities. As  a  son,  husband,  father,  he  was  devoted,  indulgent, 
tender;  as  a  brother,  brotherly.     His  wife  and  daughter — an  only 
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child — were  thie  companions  of  his  almost  every  hour  apart  from 
his  business  engagements,  and  they  were  at  all  times  the  reigning 
images  in  his  heart, — the  foremost  objects  of  his  thought  and  care. 
Mr.  Patterson  is  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with  influential 
and  distinguished  families  of  Eurojie  and  America.  His  only  sister, 
Elizabeth  Patterson,  married  Jerome  Bonaparte,  afterwards  King 
of  Westphalia ;  a  lady  of  pleasing  manners,  wit,  talent,  and  great 
beanty,  admired  and  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  where  she  re- 
mained several  years  an  ornament  and  favorite  in  the  most  brilliant 
circles;  but,  unre(!(>gnized,  as  is  well  known,  for  political  reasons,  by 
the  Bonaparte  family, — whose  now  venerable  presence,  with  the 
weight  of  declining  yeai-s  upon  her,  (although  unbroken  in  spirit 
and  unclouded  in  mind,)  and  linked  with  them  all  the  suggestive 
surroundings  of  a  life's  history,  strange  aud  full  of  vicissitude, 
attracts,  as  she  passes  thi'ough  the  streets  of  this  city,  universal, 
respectful  and  sorrowful  attention. 

Mr.  I'attorson's  brother,  Robert,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Richard  Caton,  of  Maryland.  Miss  Caton  was  one  of  four  sisters, 
all  of  remarkable  beauty  and  varied  accomplishments.  Robert 
Patterson  after  his  marriage  traveled  with  his  wife  in  Europe, 
where,  in  society,  she  met  and  attracted  the  attention  an<l  admira- 
tion of  Sir  Arthur  Weliesly,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington.  On 
her  return  to  America  he  corresponded  with  her  regularly.  As  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  revisited  London ;  the  future  hero 
of  Waterloo  was  then  a  married  man;  but,  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Weliesly,  the  latter  addressed 
her,  and  they  were  married. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  coincidence  that  two  Maryland  ladies.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Pattei-son  and  Miss  Mary  Caton,  themselves  nearly  allied 
by  marriage  at  home,  should  have  become,  also,  in  their  own  per- 
sons, allied  by  marriage  with  the  two  families  in  Europe  most 
conspicuously  hostile  and  fatally  opposed, — the  one,  vanquisher, 
and,  as  it  were,  for  the  time,  annihilator  of  the  other:  and  to  follow 
to  its  more  painful  point  the  coincidence  further,  seems  it  not  sad 
that  these  two  beauties  of  their  day— the  pride,  almost,  of  one 
hearthstone — should  have  gone  forth  into  the  world,  the  one  to 
wear  the  laurel,  the  other  the  cypress  crown  for  aye, — and  yet,  that 
upon  the  steps  of  the  old  age  of  the  suifering  one,  ere  darkness  and 
silence  enclose  her  forever,  there  has  come  the  tidings  of  a  dreadful 
retribution,  under  God,  aud  she  knows,  at  last,  that  the  perfidy 
which  wrecked  her  happiness  feels  now  the  sting. 

George  l*atterson  was  a  man  of  strong  physical  constitution  and 
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of  remarkable  regularity  of  habit.  He  rose  early,  and  frequently 
passed  fourteen  hours  of  the  day  in  the  saddle.  He  indulged  in  no 
excesses.  In  his  last  illness  ho  made  every  arrangement  for  the 
after-management  of  his  large  estate  with  great  minuteness.  He 
met  death  with  composure,  and  truly,  without  fear  and  without 
reproach,  he  went  down  to  the  tomb.  lie  died  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1869,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  whole 
neighborhood  came  forth  to  his  funeral.  They  buried  him  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  at  Springfield,  erected  by  his  nmnificence. 
The  airs,  the  dews,  the  sunshine  which  once  welcomed  him,  yet 
freshen  the  green  turf  above  him ;  and  his  lone  grave  there  stands, 
like  a  quiet  sentinel,  within  view  of  his  home,  and  within  the 
shadow  of  the  sanctuary  of  his  God. 


WILLIAM  PINKNEY. 


"William  Pinkney,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American 
lawyers  and  statesmen,  was  born  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  March 
17th.  1764.  His  father  emigrated  from  England,  and  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  espoused  the  side  of  the  mother  country.  His 
proj)erty,  in  consequence  of  his  decision,  being  confiscated,  young 
Pinkncy  entered  upon  life  ill  provided  for,  a  circumstance  whicli  did 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affect  his  political  opinions,  which 
from  boyhood  were  devoted  to  the  American  cause.  He  was  sent 
to  King  William  School,  an  academy  merged  in  1785,  into  St. 
John's  College,  and  here  Pinkney  acquired  a  thorough  English 
education  and  some  knowledge  of  the  classics,  but  he  attained 
far  greater  proficiency  in  Latin  later  in  life,  while  a  resident  in 
London. 

His  first  bent  was  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  which  he 
studied  with  Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Annapolis;  but  finding  that  he  had 
little  love  for  this  pursuit,  he  turned  his  attention  to  law,  and 
entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Samuel  Chase,  afterwards  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  industry  was  great,  and  his  ambition 
was  excited  by  the  triumphs  at  the  bar  of  such  men  as  Daniel 
Dulany,  Chase  and  Luther  Martin.  Li  1786,  when  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice 
in  Harford  county,  Maryland.  Little  detail  regarding  his  life  at 
this  period  has  been  preserved,  but  he  must  have  early  made  his 
mark,  for  in  April,  1788,  only  two  years  after  his  settlement  in 
Harford,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  which 
ratified  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  October,  1788,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  in  which  he  soon  acquired  reputation  as  an  able  debater 
and  brilliant  orator.  In  1789,  he  married  Ann  Maria  Rodgers, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Rodgers,  of  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland, 
and  sister  of  the  distinguished  Commodore  Rodgers.  By  her  he  had 
a  family  of  ten  children,  only  three  of  whom  are  now  living.  In 
1790,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress.    The  election  was  con- 
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tested,  but  decided  in  his  favor,  after  a  close  and  powerful  argument 
of  his  own.  lie,  however,  did  not  take  his  seat,  owing  to  pruden- 
tial and  domestic  reasons.  In  1792,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  tlio  State  of  Maryland,  continnintf  in  office 
till  1795,  wlien  he  reliiiquislje<l  his  seat,  having  part  of  the  time 
been  Pi-esident  of  the  Boartl,  being  then  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  from  Anne  Arundel  county. 

In  1796,  President  "Washington  appointed  him  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  States,  under  the  seventh  article  of  Mr. 
Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  embarking  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  with  his  family,  he  itict  Mr.  Gore,  another  one  of  the 
American  Commissioners,  in  London.  During  this  residence  of  eight 
years  in  England,  the  most  important  questions  of  international 
law  came  bef<irc  the  board,  such  as  the  practice  of  jirizc  courts,  the 
law  of  contraband,  blockade,  &c.  On  thcso  and  many  other  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Pinkiiey's  written  opinions  were  regarded  in  the  higliest 
light,  as  models  of  strength,  skill  and  eloquence.  This  [)crio<l,  too, 
was  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  modern  history,  one  of  enthralling 
interest  to  a  man  of  intellect.  The  mighty  drama  whicli  had 
opened  with  the  French  revolution  wai<  in  full  j>rogrcss ;  Europe 
shook  to  its  centre  beneath  the  clash  of  arms,  as  the  discijdined 
hosts  of  the  oldest  Empire,  were  rent  and  routed  by  the  master 
genius  of  Napoleon;  and  just  after  the  time  of  Mr.  Pinkney's 
arrival,  the  astounding  victories  over  the  Austrians,  had  turned  all 
eyes  upon  the  young  commander-in-chief  of  the  Frencli  arm}-  in 
Italy.  In  England  were  arrayed  the  most  brilliant  orators  and 
statesmen;  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  Lord  Holland,  Sheridan,  Windham, 
Grey,  Grenville,  Canning,  Wilberforee,  Erskine.  Mr.  Pinkney  had 
constant  opportunities,  which  he  never  neglected,  of  listening  to 
and  studying  these  great  debatei's,  and  in  private  life,  formed 
strong  intimacies  among  them,  and  wilh  other  distinguished  men. 
During  the  time  of  this  residence  he  was  also  engaged  in  nego- 
tiating the  claims  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  a  large  amount  of 
public  projjerty,  invested  in  the  stock  of  t!ie  Bank  of  England, 
which  had  become  involved  in  vexatious  chancery  litigation,  and 
which  Mr.  Chase  had  been  sent  out  to  adjust  some  years  before. 
He  tinally  recovei'cd  the  claim,  amounting  to  some  $800,OiJO,  for 
which  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1804,  and  removetl  from 
Annapolis  to  Baltimore;  and  in  1805  was  ajipointed  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

lu  180t)  he  was  again  sent  to  England,  being  apix)inted  Minister 
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Extraordinary,  Mr.  Monroe  then  being  American  Minister  at 
I^ondon,  to  treat  with  the  British  government  on  the  various  sub- 
jects at  which  the  two  powers  were  at  issue,  and  which  eventually 
involved  them  in  war.  He,  for  a  long  time,  continued  to  press  with 
vigor,  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States,  but  the  British  govern- 
ment obstinately  refusing  to  redress  these  grievances,  or  craftily 
eluding  the  questions,  Mr.  Pinkney  was  finally  recalled,  at  his  own 
request,  after  a  residence  of  five  years,  reaching  liome  in  June,  1811. 
In  September  of  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  in  the  next  December  received  the  apix)int- 
ment  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  from  President 
Madison.  During  the  war  which  followed  with  England,  Pinkney 
supported  the  cause  of  his  country,  not  only  by  the  vigor  of  his 
pen,  publishing  a  pamphlet  in  1813,  maintaining  the  justice  of  the 
war  on  the  part  of  America,  but  he  also  took  the  field.  He 
commanded  a  battalion  of  riflemen  raised  in  Baltimore  for  homo 
defence,  and  with  it  took  [tart  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bladons- 
burg,  where  be  wivs  severely  wounded.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  Congress  from  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

In  March,  1816,  he  was  sent  for  the  third  time  to  Europe,  being 
ap{)oiuted  special  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Naples,  and  Minister 
l'leni[X>tentiary  to  Russia.  Embarking  in  the  Washington  man-of- 
war,  he  reached  Naples  in  July.  The  object  of  his  mission  was  to 
demand  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  by  American  merchants  in 
1809,  under  the  reign  of  Murat,  their  property  then  having  been 
seized  and  confiscated.  The  negotiations  proved  unsuccessful,  as 
was  the  case  in  all  subsequent  dealings  with  this  perfidious  power, 
until  forced  to  yield  to  the  determined  will  of  President  Jackson. 
Mr.  Pinkney  then  visited  Rome  and  other  celebrated  Italian  cities, 
proceeding  tbrongh  Vienna  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years,  returning  in  1818.  Soon  after  his  return  from 
liussia,  he  became  engaged  in  a  very  imiwrtant  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  A  tax  upon  the  National 
Bank  had  been  assessed  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  on  the  case 
being  carried  into  the  courts,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland 
had  given  judgment  against  the  National  Bank  for  the  penalties 
prescribed  for  non-payment  of  the  tax.  Mr.  Pinkney  took  the 
ground  that  the  State  law  was  unconstitutional,  and  after  a  long 
and  powerful  sixjech  he  convinced  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  opinion, 
and  judgment  was  recovered  exempting  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  taxation. 

In  1820  he  was  once  more  called  into  public  life,  being  elected  a 
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Senator  to  Congress,  in  which  body  he  took  his  seat  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1S20.  Here,  as  iu  every  other  position  which  he  ev-er  held, 
he  took  front  rank,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  on  the 
great  Mis^ionri  question,  which  thou  profoundly  agitated  Congress. 
In  the  bill  for  tlie  admission  of  Missouri  info  the  Federal  Union, 
a  clause  was  inserted  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  new  State,  and 
Pinkney  oi>posed  the  clause,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  no 
right  to  make  such  a  restriction,  which  was  consequently  unconsti- 
tutional. As  is  well  known,  the  Missouri  compromise  was  at  length 
effected.  His  prodigious  labors  at  this  time,  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  contributed  to  break  him  down.  On  the  17th  of 
February,  18:22,  after  enduring  great  fatigue  in  a  very  imjiortant 
cause,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  illness,  which  rapidly  assumed 
a  malignant  character,  and  under  which  he  died  on  the  25th  of 
February,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  Every  mark  of  respect  was  paid 
to  his  memory  by  the  Nation,  it  being  universally  admitted  that  one 
of  its  greatest  men  had  falk-ti  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  lame. 

At  this  day  it  is  difhcult,  almost  impossible,  to  give  a  true 
portrait  of  the  man  who  tilled  so  large  a  share  of  public  atten- 
tion. At  that  time,  unfortunately,  no  fuH  and  accurate  reports  of 
the  speeches  of  public  men  were  made,  and  Mr.  Pinkncy's  vast 
reputation  as  an  orator,  is  now  almost  traditional.  It  is  to  be 
deplored  too,  that  in  his  case,  hundreds  of  valuable  paf>ers  and 
letters  of  liis  own  writing,  with  a  large  number  of  othei-s,  from  the 
great  men  with  whom  he  fiuuiliarly  associated  in  Europe,  have 
been  irrevocai'lj'  lost,  partly  through  caroIe.«8uess  iu  those  to  whom 
they  were  intrusted,  and  partly  through  ignorance  of  their  value. 
But  all  accounts  wlticb  have  been  handed  down,  and  the  opinions 
of  those  few  still  living  who  knew  him  well,  agree  as  to  the  pro- 
ditrioiiM  jiowers  of  bis  mind  ;  his  vebemont  and  enthrallinij  eloquence; 
bis  intense  andiition,  ever  to  be  first  among  the  foremost  at  the 
bar  and  the  fnrum;  the  immense  industry  and  research  which  ho 
brought  to  bear  ni>on  Ins  great  cases;  and  the  towering  and  com- 
manding part  he  assumed  in  argument. 

In  i>erson,  his  appearance  was  lofty  and  striking,  and  his  dress 
was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fashion.  Treparing  a  case 
with  herculean  toil  and  energy,  he  was  as  particular  in  the 
setting  of  the  cravat  wiiicb  was  to  grace  the  occasion,  as  if  the 
suit  dependeil  upon  it.  His  style  of  oratory  was  formed  uixtn  a 
study  of  the  varied  traits  of  the  greatest  British  debaters,  and  he 
was  incessant  in  bis  study  of  the  iniTuitest  elegancies  of  the  English 
language.     There  were  some  affectations  of  manner  and  style  in 
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him,  which  have  often  been  made  the  subject  of  anecdote,  as  that 
sometimes  he  would  hurriedly  appear  in  court,  beg  pardon  for 
being  a  little  late,  and  comparatively  unprepared,  and  then  entering 
into  the  closest  argument,  cite  the  very  page  and  paragraph  of  the 
authority  he  quoted,  and  which  he  had  committed  to  memory  the 
night  before.  He  was  profuse  and  splendid  in  his  manner  of  living, 
and  fond  of  the  best  society,  although  not  greatly  given  to  company. 
He  would  sometimes,  for  a  few  moments,  attend  an  evening  party, 
but  quickly  leave,  and  then  at  home,  pursue  in  solitude  the  study  of 
some  great  case,  far  into  the  night.  His  life  has  been  twice  written ; 
— ^by  Henry  Wheaton,  and  by  his  nephew.  Rev.  Wm.  Pinkney, 
now  assistant  Bishop  of  Maryland ; — ^but  it  is  on  the  judgment  of 
his  great  contemporaries,  such  as  Mr.  Justice  Story  and  Daniel 
Webster,  that  his  claims  to  genius  and  greatness  must  most  surely 
rest. 

By  the  chosen  friends  and  associates  who  enjoyed  his  hours  of 
ease  and  pleasure  within  his  own  domestic  circle,  Mr.  Pinkney 
was  considered  to  be  not  less  great  than  when  in  public,  arrayed 
in  all  his  strength  as  counsel.  "When  the  shades  of  evening  came 
on,  and  the  role  of  great  nmn  was  laid  aside,  when  he  unbent  from 
the  dignity  of  his  profession,  no  one  could  be  more  entertaining  and 
delightful  as  a  companion.  He  was  a  rich  and  eloquent  talker,  and 
his  mind  was  stored  with  anecdote  and  illustration.  Of  the  many 
distinguished  men  whom  he  had  seen  and  known  familiarly  in 
England,  he  was  full  of  reminiscences.  He  had  been  particularly 
intimate  with  Lord  Holland,  and  amid  the  courtly  splendors  of 
Holland  House,  rendered  peerless  by  the  presiding  genius,  grace  aud 
beauty  of  its  celebrated  mistress,  he  had  met,  on  terms  of  frequent 
friendship,  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  England,  the  firat 
in  right  of  birth,  art,  science,  literature  and  naval  and  military 
renown.  Of  these,  his  conversation  was  ever  rich  and  graphic ;  he 
possessed  too,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  powers  of  mimicry,  and 
could  precisely  imitate  Fox,  Pitt,  Sheridan  and  other  orators,  as 
well  as  singers  like  Braham,  and  Madame  Catalani.  At  times,  too, 
when  in  mischievous  humor,  he  indulgetl  a  propensity  for  quizzing, 
and  gentlemen  still  living  in  this  community,  recall,  even  now,  with 
laughter,  his  taient  in  this  particular. 

Well  read,  and  always  carefully  prepared,  he  expected  others  to 
do  their  share  in  entertainment  at  his  table,  and  did  not  tolerate 
mere  fashionable  dul.ness  a  second  time.  He  was  not  a  great  eater, 
but  enjoyed  his  food,  which  he  must  have  of  the  choicest  kind  ;  and 
though  he  liked  a  glass  of  fine  wine,  he  was  always  temj^erate,  and 
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never  exceeded  a  certain  quajitity.  He  was  fastulioiis  to  the  last 
degree  iu  his  language  and  his  habits,  and  while  he  made  an 
incessant  study  of  the  dictionary,  his  cravats  and  linen  were  always 
of  the  finest,  and  his  tailor's  bills  were  prodigious.  lie  modc'le<^^l 
bis  style  of  oratory  and  his  jiersonal  addross,  nn  lofty  and  aristo- 
cratic standards ;  he  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  I'riuce  of  Wales,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  when  in  England,  on  several  occasions,  being 
near  the  royal  palace,  he  was  saluted  by  the  guards,  who  mistook 
him  ibr  the  regent.  One  of  his  greatest  attributes,  and  which 
luifortnnately  no  reporter  has  seized,  was  his  power  (-f  word  paint- 
ing, in  bringing  a  remembered  scene  before  the  listener  with  all  the 
strength  of  the  original.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  very  lately 
heard  a  gentleman  who  was  intimate  with  hiru,  clescrihe  the  uwo 
with  which  he  tilled  him,  as  he  once  told  of  his  visit  to  St.  Peter's, 
having  just  previously  seen  another  of  the  must  majestic  basilicas 
of  Rome.  Mr.  Pinkney  rose  into  power  as  he  narrated  his  entrance 
into  the  mighty  shrine,  and  proceeded  with  his  description  of  its 
immense  distances;  its  chapels  and  altars,  statues  and  numunients, 
paintings  and  mosaics,  soaring  arches  and  long  drawn  aisles,  the 
kneeling  multitiulcs  with  nothing  crowdud,  nothiiig  fantastic,  all 
in  grand  sinqtle  harmony,  crowned  by  the  stuju-udous  dome  wliich 
seemed  sufjtended  in  air.  And  beneath  it,  and  before  tlie  shrine  of 
St.  Peter,  Mr.  Pinkney  added,  that  he  felt  irresistibly  impelled, 
Protestant  though  he  was,  to  kneel  in  silent  adoration,  overcome 
by  the  master  genius  of  the  mighty  temple.  Nothing  that  this 
gentleman  had  ever  heard  or  read,  approached  the  sublimity  of  Mr. 
I'inkiu'y's  description,  which  for  half  a  century  had  lingered  in  Ins 
memory  like  a  strain  of  the  grandest  music.  And  thus  such 
remembrances  of  William  I'inkney  will  be  handed  down  for  genera- 
tions, onl}'  to  make  men  dcjiloro  that  so  little  written  record  was 
kept,  of  the  mighty  mind  which  gave  theui  utterance. 
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Remarkable  alike  for  genius,  adventure,  and  misfortune,  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  is  one  of  the  marked  characters  in  American  literature. 
His  ancestry  was  of  note  in  the  history  of  the  State,  his  grand- 
father, David  Poe,  having  been  quartermaster-general  in  the  old 
Maryland  line.  His  father,  David  Poe,  Jr.,  studied  law ;  hut  be- 
coming fascinated  by  Elizabeth  Arnold,  a  handsome  actress,  he 
abandoned  his  profession  and  went  himself  upon  the  stage.  He  was 
unsuccessful,  and  unhappy  in  his  domestic  life.  Ilis  wife  and  he 
died  about  the  same  time,  leaving  tliree  young  children  in  jioverty. 
Edgar  Allan,  the  second  child,  who  had  been  born  in  Baltimore, 
in  January,  1811,  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Allan,  of 
liichmond,  Virginia,  a  gentleman  of  comiietence  and  kind  heart. 
He  w^as  carefully  educated,  and  at  an  early  age  sent  to  school,  at 
Stoke  Xewington,  England,  where  he  continued  several  years.  Re- 
turning, he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  there  displayed 
the  peculiarities  which  he  carried  through  life, — brilliant  talents 
linked  with  reckless  conduct.  Scholarship  could  not  shield  liim 
from  censure,  and  he  was  expelled,  lie  quarrelled  with  his  uncle 
and  started  for  Europe  with  a  Quixotic  plan  of  joining  the  Greeks 
in  their  struggle  for  independence;  but  he  never  reached  Greece. 
After  a  series  of  adventures  in  Europe,  now  almost  wholly  un- 
known, he  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  utter  destitution  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  police  for  some  misdemeanor.  lie  was  saved  from 
punishment  and  sent  home  by  Mr.  Middleton,  the  American  minis- 
ter. Poe  now  wished  to  adopt  the  military  profession ;  and  his 
uncle,  with  the  aid  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  other  public  men, 
procured  him  an  appointment  as  cadet  at  West  Point.  For  a  time 
he  did  well,  but  loll  back  into  his  old  dissolute  habits,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  after  entering  the  institution  was  cashiered.  For  the 
third  time  ho  was  kindly  received  by  his  uncle,  who  had  in  the 
meanwhile  been  married  again  to  a  young  and  attractive  woman. 
Poe  remained  but  a  short  time  in  his  family,  as  a  most  serious 
quarrel  ensued.     His   uncle  deemed   it  projier   to  close   his   doora 
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finally  against  liini,  an<l  dyina;  in  1834  left  liim  unnamed  in  his 
will.  Poc  was  now  thrown  wholly  upon  his  own  resourccH.  Driven 
to  extifniity,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  army.  He  was  recog- 
iiized  by  some  officers  who  had  known  him  at  West  Point,  who 
endeavored  to  procure  his  dischiirge;  but  before  they  could  do  so  be 
deserted. 

Prior  to  this  period,  however,  he  had  entered  njmn  his  career  as 
an  antlior,  having  published  a  small  volume  of  pntMiis  in  Baltimore 
in  1820.  They  attracted  little  attention;  but  in  1833,  the  "Satur- 
day Visitor,"  a  weekly  literary  paper,  oft'ercil  ]>rizes  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each  for  the  best  poem  and  prose  story.  The  late  John 
P.  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  essays,  and  to  Poe  was 
awarded  both  ])rize8.  lie  appeared  before  Mr.  Kennedy  in  a  condi- 
tion betokening  extreme  penury,  and  was  at  once  kindly  taken  by 
the  liand.  Greatly  interested,  Mr.  Kennedy  continued  to  befriend 
him,  and  a  year  or  two  later  aided  him  in  obtaining  a  situation  in 
Richnianil  as  editor  of  the  Soutborn  Literary  Messenger.  Here  he 
continued  for  some  time,  growing  in  reputation  as  an  author,  pub- 
lishing a  number  of  his  striking  tales  and  essays,  but  beset,  as  of 
old,  by  bis  evil  genius.  He  quarrelled  with  bis  literary  confreres, 
and  left  Kiebmond,  having  there  married  bis  first  cousin,  Virginia 
Clenini,  a  lovely  woman,  too  frequently  called  upon  to  share  the 
misery  wbirh  be  <li-ew  down  upon  himself.  He  removed  to  New 
York  in  l!S37,  leading  a  precarious  life,  and  often  in  absolute  dis- 
tress. He  went  to  Pbiladeliihia,  HTid  became  editor  of  Burton's 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  aftcrwani  of  Graham's  Magazine,  and 
in  botli  instances  again  quarreled  with  his  associates.  In  1840  he 
pubtisbed,  in  Pliiladel|ihia,  his  "Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  the 
Arabesque,"  comprising  some  of  his  most  singular  and  powerful 
productions,  lie  returned  to  New  York,  and  engaged  in  several 
enterjirises,  none  of  very  long  continuance,  among  them  being  en- 
gage<l,  with  Charles  F.  Briggs,  in  the  editorship  of  the  Broadway 
Journal.  At  this  jteriod,  while  chiefly  residing  in  a  little  cottage  at 
Fordbam,  he  attained  his  greatest  celebrity,  and  at  the  same  time 
frequently  sufiered  from  the  extreme  agonies  of  destituticm. 

In  184.J,  in  the  "  American  Review,"  appeared  his  most  remark- 
able jioeni,  "The  Haven."  It  instantly  wun  the  unbounded  ap- 
plause of  all  classes,  and  not  only  stamped  its  author  as  a  man  of 
wondrous  genius,  but  fixed  forever  for  itself  its  living  lustre  in  the 
Knclish  langua'ze.  Nor  was  its  receptinn  abroad  less  distinguished  ; 
the  mast  fastiilious  critics  of  Great  Britain  acknowledged  its  origi- 
nality and  power,  and  the  sensation  wliicb  it  produced  in  the  very 
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highest  circles  was  unparalleled.  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  of  it  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  her  earnest  soul,  and  described  the  dread 
eflect  of  its  phantom  spirit  in  the  shades  of  evening,  even  on  the 
sternest  natures.  It  has  been  republished  in  every  form,  and  illus- 
trated by  many  of  the  very  first  artists  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  it  is  universally  adopted  by  public  readers  as  one  of  the  severest 
tests  of  elocution. 

In  1847  Mr.  Poe's  wife  died.  She  left  him  to  the  care  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Clemm,  whose  devotion  to  him  never  faltered,  and 
whose  strong  love,  even  in  her  own  direst  want,  forms  one  of  the 
most  touching  episodes  in  his  fitful  career.  The  death  of  his  wife 
produced  no  improvement  in  his  habits,  and  he  frequently  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  his  warmest  friends.  On  one  occasion,  from 
excess,  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  irritability, 
when  a  friend  who  had  been  in  attendance,  deeming  him  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition,  left  him,  for  a  few  moments,  to  procure  medi- 
cal aid.  On  returning  with  the  physician,  Poe  could  not  be  found. 
They  searched  the  neighborhood,  and  shortly  discovered  him  in  a 
drinking  saloon,  where,  mounted  on  top  of  a  cask,  he  was  delivering, 
to  a  crowd  of  dazed,  wretched  sots  around  him,  a  lecture,  in  the 
most  brilliant  language,  on  the  law  of  universal  gravitation.  It  was 
a  striking  illustration  of  Poe's  own  life, — genius  of  the  highest 
order,  which  should  naturally  be  obedient  to  the  great  law  of  pro- 
gress and  harmony,  dragged  down  from  its  starry  course  and 
chained  to  the  lowest  spirits  of  humanity.* 

At  length  a  brighter  hope  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  fortunes  of 
Poe;  and  in  1849  he  returned  to  Richmond,  and  became  engaged 
there  to  a  lady  of  some  property.  He  himself  wrote  of  his  pro- 
posed marriage  in  terms  of  the  most  favorable  augury,  saying  that 
the  "lost  Lenore"  was  found.  The  time  for  their  marriage  was 
fixed,  and  in  order  to  perfect  some  arrangements  he  started  on  a 
journey  to  New  York.  He  reached  Baltimore,  intending  to  take 
the  evening  train  for  Philadelphia,  and  at  one  of  the  hotels  he  met 
several  of  his  old  friends,  who  pro^wsed  to  drink  with  him.  With 
the  first  glass  all  reason  left  him,  as  it  always  did  at  the  slightest 
touch  of  stimulant.  He  spent  the  night  in  wild  excess,  and  then 
wandered  out  into  the  streets  in  the  chill  of  early  morning.  The 
consequences  were  fatal,  and  he  was  found  in  an  insensible  condi- 
tion by  a  watchman  and  conveyed  to  the  Washington  University 
Hospital,  where  all  cftbrts  to  relieve  him  proved  fruitless,  and  he 

*  This  anecdote,  perfectly  true,  has  never  appeared  in  print. 
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died  a  tew  Loui-s  affer  his  admission,  lie  was  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard ot"  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  eomer  of 
Fayette  and  Greene  streets.  No  nionnnient  marks  his  grave.  The 
pupils  of  the  Western  Female  High  .Scliool,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  church,  have  several  times  held  exhibitions  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  to  devote  to  a  monument;  but  eo  far  only  a  small 
sum  has  been  collected,  which  is  deposited  in  one  of  the  city  bauks. 
Thus  Edgar  A.  Toe  died,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  after  a  life 
crowded  with  fame,  disaster,  and  misery. 

The  writings  of  Edgar  A.  T'oe  have  been  freely  and  frequently 
Bubjected  to  the  criticism  of  reviewers,  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, and  in  France  he  became  widely  known  from  the  interest 
excited  by  his  scientific  papers.  These,  however,  may  be  more  aptly 
classed  us  lictions,  altliough  based  on  supposed  sciontitic  facts. 
Such  an  instance  occurs  in  "the  case  of  M.  Valdcmar,"  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  horrible  of  bis  abnormal  {)roductions,  in  which 
mesmeric  influence  is  the  governing  agent.  By  minuteness  of  detail 
and  apparent  careful  statement  of  incident.  Foe  succeeded  in  giving 
Buch  an  air  of  truth  to  these  productions,  that,  when  pul)lished,  in 
parts,  readers  were  frequently  deceived  and  made  to  believe  in  the 
absoinfo  reality  of  the  narrative,  ^uch  was  especially  the  case 
•with  tiie  story  of  "  Arthur  Gordon  Syin."  Among  the  best  known 
of  liis  prose  writings  are  the  "  MSS,  foutid  in  a  l.iottle,"  which  ob- 
tained one  of  the  prizes  offered  by  tiie  Saturday  Visitor,  "The  Gold 
Bug,"  "  Mesmeric  Revelations,"  "  The  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue," 
"  The  Ulark  Cat,"  "  The  Fall  of  the  IIousl-  of  Usher,"'  "  The  Tit  and 
the  I'endulum,"  "  I'remature  Burial,"  "The  Red  Deatli,"  "The  Tell- 
Tale  Heart,"  "  Berenice,"  "  Ligea,"  &c.  Nearly  all  of  them  relate  to 
Bupernatural  terrors  or  fiendish,  hideous  crimes,  llis  imagination, 
in  many  of  them,  apjiears  to  wear  the  foul  desires  of  a  ghoul,  and 
to  revel  in  all  the  horrors  of  tlie  charnel-house.  It  has  been  well 
observed  l>y  an  American  reviewer  that,  "in  reading  his  most 
powerful  tales  God  seems  dead."  The  strong  desire  of  misleading 
and  enlra{>ping  ajiixiars  often  to  have  governed  Poe  when  he  wrote, 
aside  from  fiction.  In  his  pajwr  entitled  "The  Philosophy  of  Com- 
position" be  pur[iorts  to  give  the  key  to  the  struofure  of  liis  poem 
of  the  "  Raven,"  and  would  have  it  ajipcar  oidy  as  the  result  of  the 
capabilities  of  rhythm  and  mechanical  skill,  instead  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion. This  very  explanation  is  probably  as  sheer  an  invention  as  he 
ever  jtenned. 

Beside  the  "Raven,"  Poe's  most  celebrated  poems  are  "The  Bells" 
and  "Annabel  Lee."     We  gladly  turn  from  his  gliastly  creations  to 
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enjoy  these  exquisite  compositions,  esiwcially  "  Annabel  Lee,"  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  purest  in  the  English  language.  And  had  he  never 
penned  another  line,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  immortalize  him  as  a 
man  of  genius  and  a  poet,  whose  divine  nature  was  bestowed  that 
he  might  soothe  and  delight  his  fellow-men,  in  thus 

"  Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  hiirmony." 


JOHN  PURVIANCE. 


In  the  year  1763,  Samuel  Purviance,  a  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  of  Irish  birth,  settled  in  Baltimore  Town.  He  had  two 
sons,  Robert  and  Samuel.  The  latter,  during  the  contest  which 
terminated  in  the  independence  of  America,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  correspondence  of  Baltimore.  The  former,  an  eminent 
merchant  in  his  day,  was,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, in  1787,  appointed  by  General  "Washington,  N^aval  Officer 
of  the  port  of  Baltimore,  the  first  who  filled  that  office. 

Robert  Purviance  had  five  sons,  of  whom,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  the  second.  John  Pukviancb  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  and  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Robert  Smith,  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  came  to  the  Bar  in 
November,  1793.  His  advancement  in  his  profession  was  rapid. 
During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
counsel  in  the  Federal  Courts  in  this  city,  and  was  engaged  in 
almost  every  prize  cause  tried  in  those  Courts.  He  subsequently 
became  the  regular  counsel  of  the  various  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
panies of  Baltimore,  and  derived  from  them  a  lucrative  practice. 
As  a  commercial  lawyer,  none  stood  higher  than  Mr.  Purviance. 
His  library  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  his  day ;  and  being 
familiar  with  all  the  Continental  writers  on  the  Civil  and  Ad- 
miralty law,  his  Admiralty  practice  was  always  very  large. 

He  ever  reverenced  justice  and  honesty  above  all  price,  and  by 
his  country  clients  was  called  "  the  honest  lawyer."  His  profes- 
sional charges  were  moderate,  but  such  was  the  extent  of  his 
practice,  that  he  was  always  enabled  to  live  well,  and  dispensed 
at  his  spacious  mansion  on  South  Gay  street,  a  refined  and  liberal 
hospitality.  His  dinners  to  the  Bar  and  Bench  were  the  coveted 
feasts  of  the  day,  and  the  evening  entertainments  given  by  his 
estimable  lady,  were  rarely  equalled  by  any  in  our  city.  In  May, 
1833,  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  Bench  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  the  State,  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Kell.  A  meeting  of 
the  Bar  was  called,  and  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  the  char- 
28 
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acter  and  legal  attainments  of  Mr.  Purviance  was  held,  that  he 
was  unanimously  recommended  to  tlie  Governor  of  the  State, 
with  whom  the  apjx)intment  then  rested,  for  the  position ;  and  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1833,  he  was  appointed  associate  Justice  of  the 
Sixth  Judicial  District  of  Maryland,  said  District  then  comprising 
Baltimore  city  and  county,  and  Harford  county.  It  was  an  ap- 
pointment eminently  proper  to  be  made ;  satisfactory  alike  to  the 
Bar  and  public,  the  press  of  that  day,  of  all  shades  of  thinking, 
emphatically  endorsing  it.  In  that  position.  Judge  Purviance  re- 
mained for  eighteen  years,  discharging  its  arduous  duties  with  such 
ability  and  impartiality,  as  to  attract  the  love  and  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  professional  brethren. 
He  left  the  Bench  only,  when,  in  1851,  the  Judges  were  elected  by 
the  people,  under  the  new  constitution  of  that  date,  and  he  had 
reached  that  period  of  life,  when  a  quiet  retirement  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  and  the  books  which  a  lifetime  bad  gathered  around 
him,  were  to  him  far  more  jileasant  than  the  contests  of  the  politi- 
cal arena.  System  and  order  pervudcd  Lis  whole  life.  While 
always  a  devoted  student,  he  never  neglected  the  physical  man ;  he 
rose  early  and  took  his  regular  exercise  before  breakfast,  walking 
frequently  to  the  Herring  Kun  (four  miles  from  the  city)  and  back. 
He  continued  his  morning  walks  until  the  inlirmity  of  age  com- 
pelled him  to  use  a  carriage. 

As  the  cotemporary  of  Harper,  Pinkuey,  Wirt  and  Taney,  and 
frequently  their  colleague  in  the  important  causes  of  the  day,  while 
not  uttciiijiting  the  splendid  oratory  which  graced  their  public 
forensic  etforts,  be  equalled  any  of  thcin  in  the  extent  of  his  legal 
learning,  and  the  thorough  preparation  with  which  he  approached 
the  trial  table. 

His  word  was  his  bond  ;  and  so  blameless  his  life,  that  when  its 
calm  evening  drew  to  a  close,  from  out  the  skies  there  seemed  to 
come  a  voice,  saying :  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God." 

He  died  in  September,  1854,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 


,  -.^      p.. 


JOHN  W.  RANDOLPH. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  circumstances  connected  with  the 
history  and  growth  of  the  American  people,  that  by  emigration  and 
intermarriage,  the  ditterent  elements  of  our  population  are  con- 
stantly being  fused  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  formation  or 
perpetuation  of  distinct  provincial  types.  In  spite  of  the  difference 
in  origin  between  the  several  colonies,  they  had  not  long  been 
united  under  a  common  government,  before  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, which  had  been  much  more  sharply  defined  at  an  earlier 
period  of  their  colonial  history,  began  gradually  to  appear  less  dis- 
tinct. Sectional  peculiarities  have  not  entirely  disappeared,  it  is 
true,  and  perhaps  will  never  disappear.  The  Southern  man  may 
continue  to  differ  from  the  New  England  man,  and  the  Western 
man  from  both  ;  but  by  the  operation  of  the  causes  we  have  men- 
tioned, these  different  elements  are  constantly  being  stirred  up  and 
mixed  together,  and  prevented  from  settling  down  and  crystallizing 
into  separate  and  homogeneous  masses.  Baltimore,  from  its  central 
position  in  a  middle  or  border  State,  furnishes  many  illustrations  of 
this  fact.  Its  population  is  drawn  from  all  portions  of  the  country. 
The  Puritan  tree  has  here  sent  up  its  shoots,  and  the  Southern  vine 
has  shed  its  clusters.  The  people  of  Baltimore  are  essentially  a  peo- 
ple of  mixed  blood,  uniting  the  qualities  both  of  their  Northern  and 
Southern  neighbors.  The  men  of  the  Mayflower  stock  and  Puritan 
lineage,  have  found  a  home  here,  side  by  side  with  the  descendants 
of  the  cavaliers,  and  of  those  who  came  over  in  the  Ark  and  Dove. 

Edward  Fitz-Randolph  and  Elizabeth  Blossom,  were  among  those 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Nottingham,  England,  in  the  May- 
flower; the  former  in  1630,  the  latter  in  1620,  her  first  voyage. 
These  two  were  married  in  1646,  and  had  eight  children ;  their 
descendants  now  are  scattered,  probably,  through  half  the  States 
in  the  Union.  They  certainly  did  their  part,  these  old  Puritans, 
towards  fulfilling  the  divine  injunction,  which  is  inscribed  upon  the 
great  seal  of  Maryland  as  the  State  motto.  Joseph,  the  fifth  child 
of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Randolph,  and  who  was  born  in  1656, 
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had  twelve  cliildren.  Joseph,  his  second  child,  who  was  born  in 
1690,  also  had  twelve  children,  and  his  fifth  son,  John  Randolph, 
born  in  1752,  and  who  settled  on  the  Raritan  river,  in  New  Jersey, 
had  eight  children.  The  fourth  child  of  John  Randolph,  who  was 
named  Thomson,  and  who  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch,  was  born  March  3d,  1781. 

The  facilities  for  education  in  New  Jereey  in  those  days,  were 
somewhat  meagre,  and  Thomson  Randolph  left  his  father's  house 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  with  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  ru- 
diments of  learning.  liy  dint  of  energy  and  perseverance,  he 
afterward  became  proficient  in  the  various  branches  of  a  good 
English  and  mathematical  education,  and  was  subsequently  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  youth  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  yeai"8  in  Baltimore  city.  Honesty  and  industry  were  the 
lessons  he  inculcated  upou  the  minds  of  his  pupils  and  cliildren,  and 
Pope's  familiar  line, 

"  An  honest  man'8  the  noblest  work  of  God," 

was  his  favorite  maxim.  He  bequeathed  to  his  family  but  little 
beyond  the  legacy  of  a  good  name ;  but  that  he  had  taught  them 
to  cherish  as  more  valuable  than  riches. 

His  eldest  son,  John  William  Randolph,  was  born  in  Elkton, 
Cecil  county,  Maryland,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  1808.  Ho 
was  educated  principally  by  his  father,  and  was  anxious  to  enibrace, 
iu  his  studies,  the  languages,  particularly  Latin  and  Greek,  but  his 
father's  advice  was :  first  master  your  own  language  thoroughly, 
before  you  attemi>t  to  acquire  another,  and  that  enough  may  be 
learned  through  the  medium  of  the  English  tongue  alone  to  occupy 
fully  the  attention  of  most  men  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life. 

After  spending  a  year  and  a  half  as  an  assistant  to  his  father  in 
teaching,  young  Randolph  obtained  a  situation,  at  the  ago  of 
eighteen,  as  a  clerk,  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  with 
"William  Dennj',  who  at  that  time  conducted  the  largest  ship- 
joiner's  business  in  Baltimore,  besides  being  owner  of  an  extensive 
lumber  yard.  In  this  employment  Mr.  Randolph  continued  for  ten 
years.  In  1834,  lie  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Denny  in  the  lum- 
ber business,  under  the  firm  of  Denny  &  Randolph,  ilr.  Randolph 
still  retains  an  interest  in  the  same  lumber  yard,  the  business  of 
which  is  now  carried  on  by  Randolph,  Brothers  &  Co. 

During  the  half  century  in  which  Mr.  Randolph  has  resided  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  he  has  been  usefully  and  honorably  identified 
with  various  movements  aud  enterprises  of  public  utility.     Some  of 
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these  deserve  a  few  words  of  passing  ruentiou,  the  scope  of  a  sketch 
like  the  present,  not  admitting  of  more. 

Having  been  trained  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
English  education,  it  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Randolph  should 
have  early  manifested  a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Baltimore,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1828,  his 
father  and  his  eldest  sister  being  among  the  firet  public  school 
teachers.  From  a  feeble  beginning,  the  public  schools  of  Balti- 
more have  grown  to  be  both  numerous  and  popular.  Ten  years 
after  their  institution,  there  were,  in  1838,  but  eight  schools  in 
the  city,  all  of  the  same  grade,  with  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  scholars  on  the  rolls,  the  total  yearly  exjiense  to  the  city  being 
$4,800.  Mr.  Randolph  had  been  a  Commissioner  of  the  Public 
Schools  for  one  or  two  years  previous  to  1838,  and  in  that  year  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  City  Council.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  eft'ort  which  was  tlien  made  for  the 
resuscitation  and  improvement  of  the  feeble  and  latigui'^liing  public 
school  system.  Tiic  idea  seemed  to  prevail  at  that  time,  that  they 
were  pauper  schools,  A  proposition  to  establish  a  high  school,  in 
which  the  more  advanced  branches  of  learning  should  be  taught, 
had  been  defeated,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  an  improper  innova- 
tion, and  tended  to  create  invidious  distinctions  among  the  pupils. 
A  new  era  had  now  dawned,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Baltimore.  Authority  was  obtained  to  establish  a 
high  school ;  liberal  appropriations  were  secured,  both  for  l)uilding 
school  houses  upon  a  suitable  plan,  with  proper  regard  to  light  and 
ventilation,  and  for  the  general  support  of  the  schools  as  newly  or- 
ganized. In  all  this,  Mr.  Kundolith  took  an  active  part,  and  he  has 
lived  to  see  from  that  day  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the 
schools  contiime  without  interruption,  isince  that  time  the  general 
features  of  the  system  have  been  extended  throughout  the  State, 
while  in  the  city,  primary  and  granmiar  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  nearly  every  precinct,  including  schools  for  colored 
children.  On  the  Ist  January,  1870,  there  were  11  !>  public  schools 
in  Baltimore  city,  conducted  by  558  teachers,  and  with  20,t)13 
scholars  upon  the  rolls. 

Another  subject  of  vast  importance  to  the  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
which  engaged  Mr.  Randolph's  active  attention,  was  the  rpiestion  of 
securing  a  full  snpply  of  pure  water.  In  1852,  a  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  to  examine  the  various 
streams  near  the  city,  and  report  a  plan  for  furnishing  a  free  supply 
of  pure  water,  sufficient  to  meet  the  wauta  of  a  city  of  500,000 
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itihabitants.  Joshua  Vansant,  Ross  Winans,  .John  "W.  Randolph, 
John  King,  J.  J.  Turner,  and  James  Murray,  constituted  this  com- 
mission. After  the  question  of  a  new  water  supply  had  been  voted 
upon  by  the  citizens,  a  Water  Board  of  six  persons  was  created,  to 
serve  without  pay,  and  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  new 
works.  Mr.  Randolph  was  a  member  of  this  board,  and  acted  as 
secretary,  retaining  his  position  in  the  board  until  1866,  under  four 
successive  changes  of  municipal  adjiiinistration,  a  gratifying  tribute 
to  the  fidelity  with  wliich  he  had  di.schargi.'d  his  duties. 

In  the  administration  of  the  McDonogh  bequest,  a  fund  be- 
queathed by  John  McDonogh,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  New  Orleans, 
but  a  native  of  Baltimore,  to  tiic  two  cities,  for  charitable  and  edu- 
cational purposes,  Mr.  Randolph  also  filled  a  useful  and  conspicnous 
part.  From  1858,  until  18ti7,  lie  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  appointed  to  receive  from  the  agents  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  division  of  the  estate,  the  city's  share  of  the  proceeds. 
The  gi'oater  part  of  the  estate  was  sold  in  1859,  one-fifth  payable  in 
cash,  the  balance  in  four  equal  annual  payments.  The  cash  pay- 
ments, and  those  which  fell  due  in  1860,  were  generally  met,  but  for 
several  years  subsequently,  there  was  no  direct  communication 
Ix'tween  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  owing  to  the  civil  war. 
Finally,  in  the  Spring  of  18G3,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  being  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  forces,  Mr.  Randolph  was  ap- 
pointe<l  sole  agent  of  the  McDonogh  estate,  and  was  instructed  to  go 
to  New  Orleans  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
fund.  Obtaining  a  permit  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph started  on  his  mission.  Upon  reacliing  the  Double-head  Shot 
Keys,  the  steamship  Marion,  in  which  lie  hsid  taken  passage,  was 
wrecked,  and  all  the  passengers  landed  on  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
Thence  Mr.  Ratidoljth  subsequently  succeeded  in  reaching  New  Or- 
leans. Ho  found  that  most  of  the  j)er8on8  who  were  indebted  to 
the  McDonogh  estate  had  left  the  city,  and  that  the  people  who  had 
suft'ered  greatly  by  the  war,  were  in  no  condition  to  pay  claims. 
Upon  a  second  visit,  in  1865,  he  was  more  successful,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  amount  due  was  collected.  The  entire  charge  of 
the  McDonogh  fund  was  now  confided  to  Mr.  Randolph,  until  there 
was  a  change  made  in  the  board  of  trustees,  in  1866,  and  a  new 
board  appoiute(h  When  Mr.  Randolph  surrendered  his  trust,  there 
was  transferred  to  the  new  board  §518,000  in  city  stock,  the  small 
amount  of  cash  on  han<l,  and  tlie  title-deeds  of  property  purchased 
for  a  site  for  a  Manual  Labor  School  and  Farm,  which  had  cost 
$42,000.     When,  subsequently,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  site 
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chosen,  this  property  sold  for  $20,000  more  than  it  had  cost.  These 
particulars  illustrate  the  fidelity  and  judgment  with  which  Mr. 
Randolph  discharged  the  various  important  trusts  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  confided  to  his  keeping.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  Director  of  the  Canton  Company,  and  for  several  years  its 
president.  During  the  past  twenty-seven  years,  he  has  been 
Treasurer  of  the  Fell's  Point  Savings  Institution,  which,  since  1863, 
has  been  known  as  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  of 
which  he  is  the  present  Cashier. 

Mr.  Randolph  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
•'Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor," 
in  the  year  1848,  and  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  draft 
the  constitution  under  which  it  has  worked  successfully  for  twenty 
years.  For  many  years  he  was  the  treasurer  of  this  association, 
which  distributes  its  benefits  without  distinction  of  race,  nation- 
ality, or  religion.  This  association  annually  receives  and  disburses 
$25,000,  and  has  relieved  2,784  families,  comprising  9,634  individu- 
als, in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 

Although  called  upon  to  fill  so  many  and  such  important  public 
trusts,  Mr.  Randolph  has  never  been,  in  the  party  sense  of  the  word, 
an  active  politician,  nor  even  an  extreme  partisan.  In  former 
days  he  supiwrted  the  old  Whig  party,  and  during  the  trying 
period  of  the  war  declared  himself  an  unconditional  Uniou  man. 
Mr.  Randolph  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  body  he  has  filled  various  important  positions.  His  whole 
life  has  been  largely  devoted  to  the  performance  of  public  duties, 
and  he  is  justly  ranked  among  Baltimore's  most  useful  and  public- 
spirited  citizens.  He  has  always  resided  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  city,  where  he  first  settled  fifty  years  ago,  which  was,  at  that 
day,  the  seat  of  an  active  commerce,  and  which  has  increased  four- 
fold in  population  within  the  period  of  his  residence.  To  return  to 
the  point  from  which  we  set  out,  we  have  in  Mr.  Randolph's  busy, 
useful  career,  and  in  the  solid  traits  of  character  which  he  has  ex- 
hibited, an  illustration  of  the  sturdy  virtues  of  the  old  stock,  from 
which  he  is  descended,  transplanted  to  the  genial  and  friendly  soil 
of  his  native  Maryland. 


(.Integer  titm  teelerieque  purut.) 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  READ. 


The  Bimple  outline  of  a  life,  which,  for  a  period  of  over  thirty 
years,  was  intimately  associated  with  the  literary  and  professional, 
social  and  political  history  of  Baltimore,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  an 
interesting,  and  not  inappropriate  pendant  to  the  portraits  of  some 
of  those  more  active  and  stirring  characters,  which  are  presented 
to  the  readers  of  these  pages. 

This  distinguished  gentleman  and  ripe  scholar,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Jacob  Read,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  was  born 
September  11th,  1800,  at  his  parents'  summer  residence,  in  the  city 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where,  even  at  that  early  date,  the 
South  Carolina  families  were  accustomed  to  find  a  refuge  from 
the  heat  and  malaria  of  their  homes,  and  to  enjoy  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  the  delicious  climate  and  refreshing 
breezes  of  that  now  popular  resort.  At  Newport,  Mr.  Read  was  left 
by  his  parents  (probably  for  the  benefit  of  his  health)  until  he  was 
seven  years  old,  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dehon,  who  after- 
wards, became  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  South  Carolina. 
These  early  associations,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  respect  and 
esteem  which  he  always  expressed  for  that  thrifty,  hardy,  conten- 
tious New  England  race,  whose  form  of  prayer  was  not  inaptly 
termed  a  "  wrestling  with  the  Lord  ;"  w^hose  first  settlers  removed 
the  countless  stones  from  the  barren  fields,  to  find  a  place  to  sow 
their  seed,  and  whose  log  houses  also  served  their  sturdy  families 
for  forts. 

Mr.  Read's  father,  a  man  of  rare  ability  and  cultivation,  was 
a  student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple  in  London,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  American  war  of  Independence.  He  returned  at 
once  to  his  home  and  country,  entered  the  American  army  as  a 
volunteer,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  confined  in  the  Casernes 
prison  of  St.  Mark's,  in  Florida.  Upon  the  close  of  the  war  lie  was 
e'.ected  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
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Wliile  attending  the  sessions  of  that  then  iUustrious  assembly,  he 
became  affianced  to  Miss  Ariana  Calvert,  a  descendant  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  but  the  young  lady's  family  objected  so  strongly  to  her 
removal  from  Maryland  to  the  far  southern  land,  that  the  engage- 
ment was  cancelled.  Some  years  after  this  General  Read  married 
Miss  Catherine  Van  Horn,  of  New  York.  This  lady,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Mr.  William  Georoe  Read,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
is  believed  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  unhappy  Philip  de 
Montmorenci,  Count  Van  Horn,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  with 
Egmont,  June  hth,  1568,  the  tragedy  so  pathetically  described  by 
Schiller,  in  his  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands.* 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Wasliington  there  is  a  large 
painting,  representing  General  Washington  resigning  his  commis- 
sion at  Annapolis.  Conspicuous  among  the  group  of  Senators  in 
attendance,  is  the  figure  of  Jacob  Read,  who  stands  on  the  right 
of  General  Washington.  Mr.  Read's  ancestors  first  settled  at  New 
Castle,  in  Delaware,  wlicre  the  tomb  of  Sir  William  Read's  family 
is  still  preserved  just  at  the  door  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

At  an  early  age,  William  George  Read,  after  diligent  prepa- 
ration, entered  the  Sophomore  Class  in  Carabritlge  C-ollege  of 
Harvard  University,  and  graduated  with  the  Urst  honors,  in  1820, 
in  a  class  of  fifty-seven,  containing  such  men  as  Joseph  Thornton 
Adanis,  Thaddeus  B.  Bigelow,  Warren  Colbuni,  John  Sandford 
Dart,  Andrew  L.  Emerson,  William  Henry  Furness,  Ezra  Stiles 
Gannett,  William  Kneeland  Hedge,  the  two  rierees,  William  Taylor 
Potter,  George  W.  Sargent,  Stephen  Schuyler,  Henry  G.  Whea- 
ton,  and  others. 

Uiiiin  leaving  college  he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  under  the 
celebrated  Andrew  F.  Hunter,  of  Newport,  but  finding  the  winter 
tliero  too  rigorous  for  liis  constitution,  he  removed,  in  1822,  to 
Baltimore,  and  entered  the  office  of  Robert  Goodloe  Harper.  Here 
he  met  and  became  intimate  with  George  R.  Richardson,  John  H. 
B.  Latrobe,  John  Ilanan,  .Jolm  J.  Lloyd  and  other  prominent  men. 

During  this  period,  heing  himself  over  six  feet  three  inches  in 
height,  Mr.  Read  raised  and  commanded  a  company  of  grenadiers, 
of  which  ^^r.  George  K  Sangaton,  late  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Baltimore  City  is  one  of  the  few  survivors. 

An  oration  in  aid  of  the  Greeks,  which  Mr.  Read  delivered  in 
tlie  theatre  while  still  a  law  student,  was  very  highly  extolled,  and 
much  admired  for  its  classical  taste  and  fervid  eloquence,  and  when 

•Forty-two  jMJrtraitB  of  tlio  Van  Uorn  family  wore  destroyed  by  tlie  groat  fire  in 
New  York,  in  1830. 
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admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  late  Judge  Magruder,  he  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  special  compliment  from  that  eminent  jurist,  on  his  legal 
knowledge  and  acquirements. 

His  sister,  Miss  Cornelia  Read,  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  woman, 
was  already  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  John  Eager  How- 
ard, one  of  Maryland's  revolutionary  heroes,  and  one  time  Governor 
of  the  State.  This  connection  soon  led  to  an  attachment  between 
Mr.  Read  and  Miss  Sophia  Catherine  Howard,  second  daughter  of 
Colonel  Howard.  They  were  married  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1825, 
and  the  following  year  removed  to  the  South.  In  the  spring  of  1827, 
Mr.  Read  was  elected  Principal  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  an 
institution  organized  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  Southern 
youth  in  their  own  land.  But  he  did  not  long  remain  in  this 
position,  as  the  death  of  Colonel  Howard  brought  Mrs.  Read  into 
the  possession  of  property  in  Baltimore  which  required  his  personal 
attention  and  care  in  its  development.  Colonel  Howard's  estate, 
which  extended  from  beyond  Belvidere,  down  North  street  on  the 
one  side,  and  Greene  street  on  the  other,  as  far  as  the  water,  was  left 
equally  divided  by  Colonel  Howard  among  his  children  and  grand- 
children, giving  a  handsome  fortune  to  each  of  them.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  value  of  property  in  Baltimore 
at  that  time,  this  estate  is  said  to  have  been  oftered  for  sale  in  1780, 
and  only  valued  by  the  owner  at  five  hundred  Mexican  dollars. 
Both  Mr.  Read  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Howard,  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  feeling  a  conscientious  reluc- 
tance to  having  the  charge  and  responsibility  of  owning  slaves,  Mr. 
Read  not  only  gave  to  his  slaves  their  freedom,  but  he  also  became  a 
zealous  advocate  for  the  colonization  of  the  negroes  in  Africa ;  send- 
ing, himself,  several  young  men  to  Liberia,  to  whom  he  gave  an 
outfit,  and  one  hundred  dollars  to  each; — but  his  philanthropy 
availed  them  so  little,  that  some  of  them  soon  wrote  to  beg  him  to 
pay  their  passage  back  to  America. 

From  this  time  forward  Mr.  Read  became  a  permanent  resident  of 
Baltimore,  devoting  himself  to  his  professional  and  literary  pur- 
suits. He  also  took  an  ardent  interest  in  politics ;  he  cherished  a 
firm  belief  in  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  their  own  laws,  and  in 
their  power  to  govern  themselves.  Ever  a  thorough  and  consistent 
Democrat,  he  caruostly  supported  General  Andrew  Jackson  in  his 
war  against  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  nullification  doctrines 
of  Calhoun.  Frequently  brought  into  contact  with  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  he  bore  to  that  pure  and  eminent  Statesman  and 
Jurist  the  most  exalted  friendship. 
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For  fifteen  years,  his  interest  in  political  questions  never  flagged, 
and  it  was  Mr.  Read's  voice  that  was  ever  the  first  to  proclaim  from 
the  windows  of  the  oflice  of  the  old  "  Republican  and  Argus"  paper, 
the  news  of  some  great  victory,  to  the  assembled  crowds  of  cheering 
and  enthusiastic  Democrats ;  yet  he  never  consented  to  accept  office 
from  the  jieople,  asking  only  to  be  permitted  to  serve  and  advise 
them ;  thus  presenting  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  disinterested  politi- 
cian. 

During  this  period  his  mind  was  never  idle ;  composing  memoirs, 
delivering  orations  and  lectures,  on  every  subject  of  local,  patriotic 
or  religious  interest.  From  among  these  we  cite  an  oration  at  the 
Centenary  Celebration  of  the  founding  of  Baltimore  City ;  one 
before  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  another  on  Temperance ;  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration,  and  one  delivered  at  St,  Mary's  in  1844, 
cnmniemorative  of  the  landing  of  the  rilgriras  in  Maryland ; 
another  on  the  same  subject,  delivered  in  rhiladclphia  in  184.5. 
lie  also  gave  an  admirable  lecture  on  the  subject  of  Ilomowpathy, 
then  firt^t  coming  into  notice,  and  published  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 

"  Nihil  teligit  quod  uon  ornavit." 

Mr.  Read's  personal  courage  was  unquestioned.  During  the 
dangerous  riots  of  1835,  he  placed  hinisolf  at  the  head  of  a  few 
brave  spirits  who  volunteered  to  dd'^nd  the  Convent  of  the  Car- 
melite Nuns,  in  Aiaquith  street,  which  was  threatened  with  an 
attack  by  a  fanatical  mob.  Summoned  as  a  witness  in  the  matter 
before  the  Uouse  of  Delegates,  he  was  questioned  :  "  What  did  you 
intend  doing  if  the  mob  had  broken  into  the  Convent?"  and  the 
late  Judge  Glenn  described  tlie  effect  as  "  electric,"  produced  by  his 
firm  reply — "to  have  died  on  the  threshold !" 

Of  Mr.  Read's  character  the  most  distinguishing  traits  were  an 
iinblemished  honor,  and  an  unswerving  integrity — he  was  a  brilliant 
lawyer  and  an  accomplished  scholar — a  warm  friend  and  an  humble 
Christian — 

"  He  never  writ  .1  flattery, 
Nor  signed  tlie  page  that  registered  a  lie." 


Tlie  late  Cornelius  Howard  of  Baltimore  county,  having  desig- 
nated Mr.  Read  in  his  will  to  lay  off  and  divide  his  estate  among 
his  devisees,  this  tribute  to  liis  integrity  and  worth  proved,  eventu- 
ally, the  cause  of  his  death ;  for  in  the  zealous  performance  of  this 
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duty,  he  contracted  the  disease,  which  in  the  spring  of  1846  became 
suddenly  acute,  and  after  a  few  days'  illness  he  died  on  April  7th,  of 
that  year.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  present  a  j»ortrait  of 
William  George  Bead.  Modest  and  unpretending,  he  ever  refused 
to  have  one  taken.  The  following  lines,  written  by  him  in  his 
Prayer  Book,  well  express  his  real  aims  and  feelings : 

My  life  is  like  the  desert  spring, 

Tlie  less  disturbed  the  less  'tis  known, 
Nor  gold  nor  glory's  minions  bring 

Their  tribute  to  its  margin  lone. 

Yet  sometimes  there  perchance  may  stray, 
Some  wanderer  scorched  by  summer's  beam, 

To  pause  upon  his  weary  way, 
And  bless  the  silent  humble  stream. 

So  thus  aloof  the  jarring  crowd, 

Would  I  my  tranquil  future  see. 
Flow  oil  uiihfudud  by  the  proud. 

But  dear  to  bumu  forgot  like  me. 


CHARLES   REEDER. 


In  recording  the  deeds  of  those  men  who  have  deserved  well  of 
their  country,  the  chronicler  is  too  apt  to  give  undue  prominence 
to  those  whose  actions  are  most  conspicuously  performed,  or  are  of 
Buch  a  nature  as  to  strike  the  popular  imagination — the  soldiers,  the 
politicians  and  the  orators  of  the  time.  But,  while  these  have  their 
due  meed  of  praise,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  strength 
of  a  State  rests  upon  other  basis  than  these.  It  is  the  working  class, 
the  men  of  labor,  from  the  humblest  workman  that  plies  hammer, 
saw  or  file,  to  the  great  marshals  and  captains  who  lead  the  armies 
of  labor,  to  campaigns  far  more  glorious  than  the  bloody  triumphs 
of  Waterloo  or  Sadowa,  that  build  up  the  true  prosperity  of  the 
State,  and  lay  the  firm  foundations  which  bear  up  the  proud  super- 
structure of  art,  letters  or  military  glory.  It  is  to  one  of  these 
that  the  present  sketch  refers. 

Charles  Reedeb  was  born  in  Baltimore  on  October  Slst,  1817. 
His  parents,  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Reeder,  were  Pennsylvanians  by 
birth,  but  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1813,  where  Mr.  Reeder,  senior, 
established  himself  as  a  machinist  and  engine  builder,  and  con- 
structed the  first  steamboat  engine  that  was  built  in  this  city.  He 
soon  acquired  a  wide  reputation,  and  though  not  a  competitor  in 
the  first  attempts  to  construct  locomotive  engines,  yet  the  first 
successful  engine  introduced  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  which  continued  in  use  for  many  years,  was  one  which  had 
been  improved  according  to  Mr.  Recder's  designs,  and  rebuilt  in  his 
workshops. 

Mr.  Reeder,  junior,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  left  school  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  after  acquiring  the  elementary  education  usually 
taught  in  private  schools  in  those  days,  and  commenced  to  learn  the 
machinist's  trade  in  his  father's  workshops.  Bis  hours  of  leisure  he 
employed  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy, 
under  the  tuition  of  an  accomplished  mathematician,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Reekers.  He  also  attended  lectures  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  from  these  and  other  sources,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  chem- 
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istry,  aud  the  natural  laws  -which  have  a  bearing  npon  the  steam 
eugiue.  Combining,  thus,  theoretical  knowledge  with  the  technical 
skill  acquired  in  the  shop,  and  obtaining  a  just  conception  of  the 
laws  which  governed  the  facts  upon  which  his  practical  instruction 
was  grounded,  he  in  this  way  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent 
success  as  a  mechanician. 

In  the  years  1836-37  and  1838,  being  then  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  C.  Reeder  &  Sons,  aud  foreman  of  the  machine  department,  he 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  several  steamers,  which,  in  their  day, 
were  considered  first-class  vessels.  One  of  these  was  the  Natchez, 
built  to  rim  between  New  York  and  Natchez,  Mississippi. 

In  1838  a  heavy  disaster  befell  the  firm ;  the  entire  works  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  involving  a  heavy  loss.  The  exjjense  of  rebuild- 
ing Iirought  them  into  financial  embarrassment,  from  which  they 
were  not  free  for  several- years. 

In  January,  1842,  Mr.  Reeder  commenced  business  in  partnership 
with  his  eider  brother,  under  unfavorable  circumstances ;  but  by 
dint  of  energy  and  perecvcrance,  succeeded,  in  a  few  years,  in  restor- 
ing the  credit  and  consideration  which  the  establishment  had 
formerly  enjoyed.  This  fiartnorshi^)  lasted  for  five  or  six  yeare, 
when  the  elder  brother  withdrew,  and  assumed  the  management  of 
a  line  of  steamers,  of  which  he  was  in  part  owner. 

The  first  contract  which  Mr.  Reeder  undertook  individually,  was 
to  furnish  the  machinery  for  a  mail  steamship  to  run  between 
Cbarlestou  and  liavauna.  This  ship,  the  Isabel,  was  completed  in 
1848 ;  and  her  successful  performances  attracted  the  attention  of 
builders  in  northern  cities,  engaged  in  the  construction  of  ocean 
steamers.  Some  of  the  improvements  which  Mr.  Reeder  had  intro- 
duced in  the  Isabel  were  of  such  importance,  that  not  only  were 
they  adopted  in  the  construction  of  subsequent  steamera  for  ocean 
navigation,  but  many  of  those  already  built  were  altered;  and  the 
improvements  first  ai»pliod  iu  the  Isabel  became  a  general  feature  of 
ocean  paddle-wheel  steamers. 

From  these  works  a  nuiiiber  of  ocean,  bay  and  river  steamers 
have  since  been  supplied  with  machinery,  and  their  performances 
have  fully  sustained  the  reputation  which  the  establishment  has 
enjoyed  for  half  a  century. 

Hxnco  186(J,  the  estahlislmient  has  been  conducted  by  the  firm  of 
C.  Reeder  &  Comjmny ;  the  other  partners  being  Mr.  Reeder's 
younger  brother  and  his  sons.  Their  latest  production  of  note  is  the 
City  Ice  Boat,  Chesapeake,  &  powerful  steaiuer  contrived  for  keeping 
the  hurbor-chainiel  open  iu  winter,  by  crushing  a  way  through  the 
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ice,  and  Bnpplied  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  rendering  relief 
to  vessels  in  distress.  The  machinery  of  this  hoat,  intended  for  a 
special  service,  and  requiring  some  peculiarities  of  construction,  was 
designed  and  made  in  C.  Reeder  &  Company's  works.  The  boat 
has  been  fully  tested  by  actual  use,  and  is  believed  to  be  unsur- 
passed in  power  and  efficiency,  by  any  vessel  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

As  the  legitimate  reward  of  thirty  years'  devotion  to  his  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Reeder  has  amassed  a  handsome,  though  not  opulent 
fortune,  and  is  largely  interested  in  several  steamship  lines,  as  well 
as  a  stockholder  in  several  banks  and  insurance  companies  in  the 
city. 

In  a  work  published  in  1856,  entitled  "  Leading  Pursuits  awl 
Leading  Men"  the  following  remarks  were  applied  to  Mr.  Reeder : 
"  He  is  emphatically  a  practical  man,  thoroughly  versed  in  every 
department,  having  both  the  ability  and  disposition  to  execute 
his  own  drawings,  and  make  his  own  calculations.  Although 
manufacturing  mill-work  and  other  machinery,  yet  his  fame  justly 
rests  upon  the  manufacture  of  engines  for  ocean  and  river  steamere, 
in  whicn  he  is  not  excelled  in  this  country." 
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BEALE  HOWARD   RICHARDSON. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  ia  the  deecenflant  of  ancient  and  respec- 
table ancestry  on  both  sides,  among  whom  are  iiielndcd  several 
names  of  some  note  in  early  Maryland  history.  His  forefathers  on 
tlie  piternal  side  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  colony,  and 
took  up  large  tracts  of  land  under  the  first  Lord  I'roprietary.  Mr. 
Riclmitlson's  paternal  grandfather  was  a  Boldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Btruggle.  His  maternal  gran<lfathcr,  Colonel  .John  Eeale  Howard, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Continental  service  during  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Richardson's  father  was  a  minister,  who  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  duties  of  his  spiritual  calling,  and  mingled  but  little  in 
the  atfairs  of  the  world.  In  the  earlier  period  of  our  history  the 
English  custom  of  transmitting  the  patrimonial  estate,  undividecl, 
to  the  elilest  son,  from  generation  to  genenxtion,  was  still  adhere<l  to 
by  many  of  the  older  families;  and  in  this  way  the  original  domain 
in  Ilartbrd  county,  allotted  to  his  ancestor  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second,  still  remained  the  family  homestead,  and  ujwn  it  Mr. 
Ricliardson  was  born  in  1799. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  took  a  strong  interest'  in  the  public  quea- 
tions  of  the  day,  to  which  his  father  exhibited  such  indifference; 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  contributed  to  the  jiress,  and  very  soon 
afterwards  began  to  take  an  active  |iart  in  the  jx>litieal  contests. 
Though  his  father  belonged  to  the  old  Whig  party,  and  was  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Ffdcnd  Jirpulifira}!,  Mr.  Richardson  became  the  advo- 
cate of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  Presidential  canvass  of  1824,  and  the  deep  importance  of  the 
issues  then  jiending,  aroused  great  excitement  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  names  of  Adams,  Clay,  Crawfortl,  and  Calhoun  were 
all  before  the  peopjle  as  candidates,  while  a  strong  party,  chiefly  of 
the  younger  men,  were  supporting  the  name  and  urging  the  claims 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  dei'ence  of  New  Orleans  was  still  fresh 
in  their  memories.  It  was  this  latter  jtarty  that  enlisted  the  symim- 
thies  and   received   the  support  of  ilr.  Richaitlson,  and  he  soon 
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becftrae  conspicuous  as  an  active  partisan.  lie  called  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  supporters  of  General  Jackson  which  was  held  in  the 
county,  drafted  the  resolutions,  and  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention  to  nominate  an  Elector  for  the  district. 

At  the  ek'ction  Mr.  Riolmnlson  took  a,  prominent  part,  and  nomi- 
nated the  Elector  who  was  chosen.  The  eimtest  was  a  very  animated 
one,  and  brought  out  the  entire  strengtli  of  the  three  counties,  Har- 
fonl,  Cecil  and  Kent,  which  then  coinjiosed  the  electoral  district ; 
and  it  resulted  in  the  clioice  of  the  Elector  nominated  by  the  Jack- 
son party.  But  though  the  electors  of  this  ]>!irty  hud  a  inunerical 
innjority  in  the  college,  they  did  not  amount  to  a  constitutional 
majority  of  the  whole,  and  the  election,  in  consefiuenoe,  went  to 
Congress,  by  which  btxly  John  Quincy  Adams  was  chosen  sixth 
President  of  the  United  States. 

lu  1826  Mr.  Richartlson  came  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  the 
view  of  enilmrking  in  some  buBiness  more  congetiial  to  his  ta«te« 
than  fanning,  and  took  a  position  as  salesman  in  a  dry  goo<l8  estab- 
lishment, where  he  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  lousiness  and 
won  the  confidence  and  e«teem  of  his  employers.  A  more  advan- 
tageous position  was  soon  ojicned  tn  him  in  the  form  of  a  partner- 
ehip  with  his  brother,  who  had  been  engaged  for  some  yejii-s  in  the 
trade",  but,  though  devoting  himself  with  zeal  to  the  duties  of  hie 
business,  he  still  found  time  Iioth  to  write  and  sjicuk  in  favor  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  soon  became  known 
08  an  active  chamj>ion  of  the  principles  of  that  jmrty. 

In  1835  he  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Marylai»d,  and 
after  a  contest  of  unusual  severity,  he  received  the  election.  At 
that  time  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  allowed  but  two  delegsitea  in 
tbe  House,  the  same  nuiuber  that  were  sent  from  Annajtolis. 

In  this  campaign  an  incident  occurretl  which  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  fiuecess  of  Mr.  Richardson  on  his  first  ap]tearance  as 
a  candidate  for  public  office.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  for  the 
l)emocnitic  and  Whig  cimdidates  to  meet  together  by  pubticlj'  noti- 
fied appointment,  and  addreaa  the  assembled  people  alternately, 
when  their  addresses  frequently  assumed  the  form  of  a  lively 
delwite.  Early  in  the  cflinpaign  a  gnind  political  meeting  and 
barbecue  was  held  on  Ilampstead  Hill.  Oxen,  sheep  and  hogs  were 
duly  roasted  whole,  and  barrels  of  whiskey  l)roached  to  feast  a 
voracious  and  thirsty  public,  overflowing  with  patriotic  enthusiasm 
and  proudly  conscious  of  their  lofty  position  as  citizens  of  "  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world."     AVhcn  their  minds  had  reached 
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thi»  happy  ]>itch,  the  ii]>ea.kin)jr  began.  When  Afr.  Richardson  pr©- 
seiiteil  hiinwll"  on  the  plntfonn,  erics  arose  from  all  jiarts  of  tha 
crowd. — "^\'^i^>  ai-e  .yo«/"  "What's  your  narae?"  The  sjieaker 
announfctl  his  name,  and  was  about  to  commence  his  atldress,  wheu 
the  venerable  General  Stan(«bury,  the  chainuan  of  the  meeting, 
came  forward,  and,  interrupting  him,  said  to  the  crowd,  "  My 
fellow  citizens,  let  me  say  a  wonl  for  the  young  man.  I  tell  you  he 
comes  of  a  good  stock.  His  grandfather  was  the  first  man  to 
slioulder  a  musket  with  me  in  the  Revolutionary  war;  and  I  tell 
you  there  is  virtue  in  l»loo<l.  Ynu  ni.iy  rely  uf)on  him!"  This  little 
speech  had  (juite  a  telling  effect  uiKin  the  crowd;  and  wheu  Mr. 
Richardson  again  came  forward  to  address  them,  he  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause.  He  thanked  the  CJeneral  for  his  en- 
dorsement, and  said, — "An  old  friend,  who  is  well  known  to  you 
all,  has  told  you  that  I  come  ot'  a  good  stock.  Yonder" — pointing 
iu  the  direction  of  the  Battle  Monument — ^"upon  that  roll  of  honor 
you  will  see  the  names  of  two  of  that  stf>ck  who  fell  at  Xortli  I'oiiit 
in  defence  of  our  city.  This,  1  trust,  will  prove  to  you  tliat  the 
stock  has  not  degenerated,  and  that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  3'our  con- 
fidence." This  incident,  slight  as  it  may  seem,  had  no  small  otlect 
in  increasing  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Richardson,  and  in  strengthen- 
ing the  hold  which  his  zeal  had  given  him  upon  the  aficctious  of 
his  j«irty. 

In  the  House  of  Delegates,  Mr.  Richardson  showed  himself  a 
fearless,  active  and  useful  member,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  jiarty,  in  whom  they  placed  a  confi- 
dence that  was  never  shaken.  In  1836,  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
Legislatuit!,  and  took  an  active  part  iu  the  great  reform  measures 
that  were  then  organized.  During  this  session,  also,  the  subject 
of  internal  impri>vements  became  one  of  the  leading  questions  of 
legislation,  and  about  the  same  time,  the  great  appropriations  for 
the  railroads  and  canals  were  made.  Mr.  Richardson  took  a  promi- 
nent pai't  in  the  debates,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  maintain- 
ing tliat  the  interests  of  the  city  and  State  were  iilentitied  with 
the  completion  of  the  grejit  line  of  railway  to  the  Ohio.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  views  he  advocated,  and  of  the  interest  he  displayed 
in  that  great  enterprise,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature, 
he  waa  appjinted  by  the  Governor  a  State  Dii-ector  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  At  the  next  election,  Mr.  Richardson  was 
again  returned  to  the  Legislature,  and  served  with  increased  zeal 
in  the  interests  of  the  city,  and  at  the  extra  session  of  June,  1837, 
when  the  final  contest  in  favor  of  the  great  internal  improvement 
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was  favorably  Bottled.  Having  served  four  consecutive  sessions  in 
the  Legislature,  two  regular,  and  two  extra  or  called  sessions,  Mr. 
Richardson  desired  to  retire  to  private  life,  and  devote  liiraself  to 
his  own  sjiecial  business.  But  in  1840,  one  of  the  then  Delegates 
to  the  House,  John  C  Legnind,  Iiaving  been  ajijioiiited  Secretary 
of  State  by  Gov.  Thomas,  Mr.  Richardson  was  again  called  upon  by 
the  Democratic  Convention  to  take  the  vacant  place.  At  this  elec- 
tion, he  was  returned  by  a  very  large  majority.  In  184.5,  Mr. 
Richardson  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
City  Council,  where  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  road  with  his 
usual  zeal,  and  assisted  in  securing  the  aid  of  the  city  in  behalf  of 
this  great  improvement.  At  the  next  scmi-smnual  election,  he  was 
again  returned ;  and  to  his  untiring  exertions  was  the  city  mainly 
indebted,  at  the  time,  for  the  improvement  of  the  squares  around 
the  Wat^hington  Monument,  which,  up  to  that  period,  had  been 
t.otalIy  neglected,  and  were  a  public  nuisance,  instead  of  an  orna- 
ment and  comfort,  as  they  now  are. 

During  nil  this  period,  Mr.  Richardson  had  been  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  the  columns  of  the  Democratic  press ;  and  in  1846,  he 
was  selected  as  Editor  of  the  Baltimore  BepuUican,  then  the  only 
Democratic  paper  in  the  city.  In  1848,  he  sold  out  his  dry  goods 
business,  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the  j>aper,  of  which,  some 
years  after,  he  became  sole  pi-oprietor,  and  continued  to  conduct  it 
until  its  final  suppression  by  (jreueral  tSchenck,  in  1863,  on  account 
of  its  Southern  sympathies. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  establishment  of  that  useful  and  beueticent  institution,  desitrned 
to  rescue  the  young  of  both  sexes  from  misery,  and  reclaim  them 
from  vice  and  crime,  lie  was  one  of  the  committee  ap|K)inted  to 
select  a  site  for  the  buildings,  who,  after  the  examination  of  many 
locations  suggested,  selected  and  recommended  to  the  Board  the 
beautiful  and  comnuuiding  position  the  House  uoav  occupies. 
He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  committee  charged  with  the 
contracts  for  the  ereetiou  of  the  inclosing  wall,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  building ;  and  in  furtherance  of  its  intei-ests, 
he,  with  several  others,  was  chosen  to  wait  u|»on  the  Legislature, 
and  jiress  the  claims  of  the  institution  ujion  the  Stat*,  and  they 
succeeded  in  awaking  in  that  body  a  strong  interest  in  its  behalf, 
■which  was  manifested  Ity  a  liberal  ai>propriation  at  the  time,  and 
has  still  cuutinued  to  intluence  them. 

At  the  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Gov.  Graaon,  Mr.  Richardson 
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accepted  the  appointment  tendered  him,  of  the  Financial  Agent  of 
the  State  Prison,  acting  as  such  for  twelve  months,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  by  the  pressure  of  his  private  business.  Some 
fifteen  years  later,  he  served  for  several  years  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  same  institution,  taking  an  active  part  in 
endeavoring  to  improve  its  administration.  He  acted  for  four  years 
as  appraiser  of  merchandise,  at  this  port  under  the  administration 
of  President  Buchanan.  When  the  Republican  newspaper  was  sup- 
pressed, in  1863,  Mr.  Richardson  was  summarily  arrested,  and  was 
put  through  tlie  lines  at  Charlestown,  Virginia,  by  order  of  the 
military  commandant.  He  immediately  pnHjeeded  to  Richmond, 
by  way  of  Winchester  and  Staunton,  at  both  of  which  places  he 
was  hospitably  received  and  entertained.  In  the  beleaguered  city 
of  Richmond,  he  met  many  friends,  old  and  new.  Leaving  Rich- 
mond, he  spent  some  weeks  in  Athens,  Georgia,  at  the  residence  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  State  University,  and  then  went  to  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  where  he  remained  for  eighteen  months,  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  During  this  period,  he  was  the  guest  of 
Judge  Bibb,  enjoying  the  refined  and  courteous  society,  which  at 
all  times,  gathered  around  that  high-toned  gentleman.  Positions 
of  honor  and  emolument  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Richardson,  giving 
him  both  employment  and  profit,  and  rendering  his  exile  from 
home  much  less  painful  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  He 
acted  as  editor  of  the  Montgomery  Mail,  the  leading  paper  of  the 
city,  for  several  months.  After  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  Mr. 
Richardson  left  Montgomery,  and  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  travel, 
through  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
he  reached  his  home  once  more,  on  the  first  of  June,  1865.  In 
1868,  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Appeal  Tax 
Court,  which  jwsition  he  now  fills.  During  the  last  forty  years,  he 
has  held,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  numerous  other  positions 
of  honor  and  trust,  public  and  private.  And  to  this  day,  he  retains 
the  same  keen  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  in  all  that  tends  to  the 
social  and  business  advancement  of  the  community,  which  has  ever 
marked  him.  Oomniencing  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  to 
write  for  the  press,  he  still  contributes  largely  to  both  the  secular 
and  religious  journals  of  the  day. 
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"William  Schley,  for  many  years  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Balti- 
more bar,  and  one  of  the  moat  distingaished  and  successful  advocates 
whom  the  State  of  Maryland  has  ever  produced,  was  bom  in  Fred- 
erick town,  (now  Frederick  city,)  Maryland,  October  31st,  1799. 
The  Schleys  were  among  the  earlirat  settlers  of  that  portion  of  the 
State,  having  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1735,  when  Thomas 
Schley,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  at  the 
head  of  a  colony,  comprising  about  one  hundred  families,  of  Calvin- 
ists  and  Huguenots,  natives  of  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
settled  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Catoctiu,  in  which  Frederick 
city  is  situated.  A  local  weekly  magazine  of  the  last  century, 
called  The  Key,  published  in  Frederick  town,  under  date  of  January 
27th,  1798,  has  the  following  paragraph : 

"  The  first  house"  in  Frederick  "  was  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Schley, 
in  1746.  This  gentleman  died  in  the  year  1790,  aged  seventy -eight, 
after  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  dreary  wood,  late  the 
habitation  of  bears,  wolves,  &c.,  and  the  occasional  hunting  ground 
of  the  gloomy  savage,  converted  into  a  flourishing  town,  surrounded 
by  a  fertile  country." 

The  father  of  Mr.  Schley  was  for  many  years  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Orphans'  Court  of  Frederick  county,  also  represented  the  county  for 
several  sessions  in  the  litate  Legislature,  and  filled  for  nearly  twenty 
years  the  important  and  lucrative  office  of  clerk  of  Frederick  County 
Court.    He  was  a  much  resjiected  and  honored  citizen. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  graduated  at  Jfassau  Hall  (College  of 
New  Jersey)  in  1821,  and  took  the  first  honors  solus  in  every  depart- 
ment of  study.  Shortly  afterwards  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  being  called  to  the  bar  in  1824,  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  profession  in  Frederick  county.  There  Mr.  Schley  continued 
to  reside  until  1837,  enjoying  an  extensive  practice  in  that  and  the 
adjoining  counties  of  the  circuit.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  rapidly  rose  to  distinction  at  the  bar,  having  a  very  large 
docket  of  heavy  causes  in  the  local  courts  and  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
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peals,  and  being  occasionally  called  upon  to  engage  in  the  trial  of 
cases  in  courts  outside  of  the  State. 

Prior  to  hia  removal  to  Baltimore,  in  1824,  the  same  year  in 
wliich  he  came  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Schley  married  a  daujjliter  of  General 
Samuel  Ringgold,  of  Conococheaguc  Manor,  in  Washington  county, 
Maryland.  This  lady,  who  died  in  June,  1870,  was  a  sister  of  the 
gallant  ^^ajor  Samuel  Ringgold,  of  the  United  States  army,  who 
•was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  May,  1846,  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  also  of  the  late  distinguished  Rear  Admiral  Cadwallader 
Ringgold,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Schley  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Mary- 
land, and  served  throughout  the  entire  se-ssiou  of  18.36-37,  and  part 
of  the  session  of  1837-38,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  having 
removed  his  residence  to  Baltimore,  and  also  with  the  object  of 
giving  his  attention  more  closely  and  unrestrictedly  to  his  profes- 
sion.    In  1886,  the  question  of  constitutional  reform  createtl  great 
agitation    throughout  the  State.     As  Chairman  of  the   .Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  Senate,  and  more  especially  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Schley  necessarily  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  discussions  and  proceedings  which  then  took 
place,  and  in  fact  prc}iared  and  reported  the  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1830,  wliich  proved  unsatisfactory  to  some  leading  n»embers 
of  the  reform  party.     In  the  discussions  which  followeil,  it  was  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Schley  that  remarks  had  been  made  by  William  Coat 
Johnson,  retlecting  upon  his  action  in  the  matter,  and  in  fact  ascrib- 
ing  his  course  to    personal   motives,  and   to  his  relationship   to 
persons  in  ofKee,  %vhose  offices  would  have  been  abolished  if  the  views 
of  the  reforuters  hud  prevailed.     Resenting  the  imputation  upon  his 
official  integrity,  and  having  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
words   had  been  coriectly  rejiorted  to  him,  Mr.  Schley  sent  that 
gentleman  a  peremptory  challenge,  which  was  accepted,  and  the 
parties  mot  near  Alexandria,  February  13th,  1837.     There  was  but 
a  single  exchange  of  sliots.     At  the  tii-st  tire  both  were  wounded, 
Mr.  Schley  but  slightly,  Mr.  Johuson  more  severely.     Mr.  Schley 
was  accompanied   to  the  field   by  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer, 
of   Maryland,  and    Governor    Pickens,   of   South   Carolina,   who 
acted  as  his  seconds.     Mr.  Johnson's  seconds  were  Governor  Henry 
A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  and  General   Camjibell,  of  South  Carolina. 
Doctors  Ilall  and  Causin  were  in  attendance  as  surgeons.     Colonel 
Stewart,  of  Montgomery,  was  also  present  as  a  jyersoual  friend  of 
!Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  late  James  Alfred  Pearee,  and  John  Leo,  of 
Needwood,  were  present  as  friends  of  Mr.  Schley.    General  Waddy 
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Tliompson,  of  South  Carolina,  was  also  uj)on  tlie  ground  as  a  mntual 
Irieuil,  and  as  was  subsequeutly  undei'stood,  at  the  instance  of 
Henry  Clay,  with  the  purjiose  of  preventing,  if  possible,  under  any 
circumstances,  a  second  tire.  These  four  last  named  gentlemen  had, 
however,  no  connection  with  the  atfair,  nor  was  there  any  occa- 
sion for  General  Thonifwon's  good  otHccs.  After  the  exchange  of 
ehots,  with  the  result  as  stated,  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  handsomest 
manner,  and  of  his  own  accord,  stated  that  he  was  aware  of  the  in- 
accurate rejiort  which  had  been  made  of  his  language  to  Mr.  Schley, 
and  that  the  latter  was  perfectly  justified  in  basing  his  challenge 
upon  such  report,  and  tlnit  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  felt  at 
liberty,  upon  receipt  of  the  ciiallenge,  to  deny  having  utterc<l  a 
single  word  reflecting  ujjou  or  in  any  way  iniimgning  Mr.  Schley's 
motives.  The  parties  were  reconciled  upon  the  ground  and  re- 
mained warm  friends  thereafter.  The  att'air  received  the  name  at 
the  time  of  "the  pattern  duel,"  both  from  the  extreme  punctilio 
exhiliited  by  the  principals,  and  the  exact  observance  by  the  seconds 
of  all  the  rules  and  courtesies  projMjr  to  such  an  occasion,  and  from 
the  happy  and  becoming  manner  in  which  the  meeting  terminated. 

Mr.  Schley  was  never  a  member  of  either  House  of  Congress.  In 
1838,  his  name  was  presented  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  was  defeated  in  caucus  by  a  iiiajority  of  one  vote.  On 
Bubsetjuent  occasions  Mr.  Schley  was  urged  to  allow  the  use  of  Ins 
name  for  the  same  high  position,  but  invariably  declined.  In 
politics  he  was  always  a  decided  Wliig,  but  after  his  retirement  from 
the  State  Senate  never  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  except  in 
1856,  when  Mr.  Fillmore  was  a  candidate,  when  he  presided  over  a 
Whig  ratification  meeting  in  Baltimore  city,  and  in  1864,  when 
General  McCiellan  was  a  candidate.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Schley 
was  on  terms  of  friendly  and  conlidential  intercourse  with  many  of 
the  distinguished  public  men  who  have  now  passeil  away.  This  was 
esftecially  the  case  with  reference  to  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
Crittenden,  and  Genei-al  Scott,  the  two  last  named  of  whom  he 
counted  among  his  moat  intinuite  and  cherished  friends. 

Mr.  Schley's  life  and  energies  have  Ijeen  almost  exclusively  devo- 
ted to  the  profession  of  the  law.  At  the  age  of  seventy-one,  he  is 
still  actively  engaged  in  its  practice,  bearing  his  accustomed  jiart  in 
its  contests  and  its  labors,  with  little,  if  any  abatement  of  his  former 
powers,  and  none  whatever  of  his  professional  spirit  and  zeal.  As 
an  advocate  Mr.  Schley  has  bad  few  equals.  Endowed  with  an  in- 
tellect admirably  ijualitied  to  deal  with  the  intricacies  of  the  law 
aud  to  pursue  the  subtlest  and  most  ingenious  thread  of  argument, 
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and  tliofouglily  trained  in  all  the  learning  and  resources  of  the  pro- 
fessiou,  he  possesses,  in  a<ldition,  the  rare  gift  of  a  pei-suasive  and 
attractive  eloquence,  which  could  invest  with  interest  the  driest  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and  lead  the  listener  hy  iiisensilde  degrees  to 
the  point  of  conviction  to  which  the  skilltui  advocate  desired  to 
bring  him.  Mr.  Schley's  professional  reputation  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  liniita  of  his  own  city  and  State,  and  no  man  is  more 
frequently  consulted  by  clients  from  abroad  or  in  other  States,  or 
has  heavier  or  more  imjiortant  cases  entrusted  to  his  managenjent. 

In  jmrsonal  and  social  intercourse  he  is  distinguished  by  a  win- 
ning courtesy  of  manner,  and  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession  he  is  unilormly  kind  and  considerate.  He  is  now  one  of 
the  few  remaining  links  between  the  lawyers  of  tlie  last  generation 
and  of  tlie  (>resent  day,  a  representative  of  that  great  school  of 
aocomplifihed  lawyers,  now  nearly  passed  away,  who  were  nurtured 
and  polished  in  the  traditions,  and  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
English  bar  as  it  once  existed — in  the  days  when  some  of  the  elder 
Maryland  lawyere,  the  Dulanys  and  the  Carruils  of  a  century  ago, 
received  their  professional  training  iu  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  withia 
the  classical  precincts  nf  the  Temple. 

At  the  December,  186D,  Term  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  tlie  State 
of  Maryland,  a  tribute  was  jiaid  to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Schley,  from 
which  we  make  an  extract.  The  ease  was  one  which  excited  much 
attention  at  the  time,  and  the  decision  was  one  of  great  interest. 
That  jiortion  of  the  decision  to  whicli  we  particularly  refer,  will  be 
found  iu  Vol.  15,  p.  489,  Maryland  Ke|H)rts,  in  re  of  the  Mayor,  &c. 
of  Baltimore  vs.  State,  ex  rel.  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners. 
The  Chief  .J  ustice  sjvid : 

"  The  question  next  in  order  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  use 
of  the  jiroperty  ought  to  be  given,  as  denuxuded  in  the  petition  for 
the  inuiHittinus,  It  was  iu  the  discussion  oi  t;  is  question,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  res^>ondenta,  Mr.  Schley,  whilst  animated  by  a  zeal 
indignant  against  what  he  considered  a  violation  of  the  great  univer- 
sal law  which  distiuguishea  right  from  wrong,  '■quod  semper,  quod 
ubufue,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  esl,'  poured  forth  in  warm  language 
his  denunciation  of  the  purjiose  and  tltect  of  the  section,  as  if  it 
wrought  a  spoliation  of  what  he,  aud  those  whom  he  represented, 
held  sacred  as  their  right.  None  who  heard  it  could  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  eloquence,  nor  the  fervor  which  gave  to  it  the  charm 
of  a  forcible  utterance.  Its  iuHuence  on  the  bench  was,  as  it  should 
have  been,  but  momentary,  and  the  question,  in  its  original  sim- 
plicity, reapi>eared  for  the  calm  judicial  disposal." 
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There  is  no  finer  type  of  the  mercantile  character,  to  he  foniid, 
than  is  furnished  by  tlie  old  German  mercliatits  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  their  modem  descondauts,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  same 
habits  of  order,  thrift  and  pam'tuality,  and  in  the  same  precise 
notions  of  mercantile  honor  and  probity.  Nowhere  is  this  type 
more  perfectly  preserved  than  among  the  merchants  of  the  free 
Hanscatic  cities,  the  remnant  of  that  once  jKywcrful  Bund,  which 
united  nearl}-  all  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  in  a  common 
league.  Ilow  much  the  world  is  indebted  to  that  famous  confedera- 
tion for  the  protection  and  development  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, for  the  modern  institutes  of  commercial  and  maritime  law, 
and  of  the  law  of  natious,  and  for  the  gradual  triumi>h  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  peaceful  arts,  over  the  manners  and  practices  of  a  rude 
and  lawless  age,  it  would  be  beside  the  purftose  of  this  present 
sketch  to  consider.  Only  the  characteristics  of  those  old  traders 
unavoidably  suggest  themselves  in  the  consideration  of  the  life 
and  character  of  one  of  their  descendants.  The  spirit  of  enterprise 
exhibited  by  those  merchants  of  former  days,  can  only  be  properly 
appreciated  by  those  who  reflect,  that  in  the  middle  age,  the  princi- 
ples of  internaiional  law  were  little  undemtood,  and  still  more 
imperfectly  obeyed — that  tiie  adventurous  trader  in  foreign  jjorta, 
Lad  for  the  most  part  otdy  himself  and  his  own  resources  to  rely 
upon,  for  protection  against  iimiosition  and  robbery — that  the  seas 
were  infested  by  i»i rates,  and  that  regular  consular  and  naval  estab- 
lishmonts  wore  alike  unknown.  In  the  absence  of  all  law,  e.xoept 
the  barbarous  feudal  law,  which  related  chietly  to  land,  and  to  the 
personal  relations  of  lord  and  vassal,  the  Planseatie  merchauts  estab- 
lished a  wise  and  equitable  code  among  themselves,  founded  jrartly 
upon  natural  justice,  and  partly  upon  the  old  Roman  law,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Ux  mci-catoria,  or  law  merchant,  as  adopted 
and  improved  ujxin  by  eidightened  judges,  and  systematized  and 
incor[iorated  into  the  legislation  of  modem  States,  constitutes  the 
basis  of  almost  all  modern  mercantile  law.    Above  all,  these  old 
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Tnen-hante  were  eminently  men  of  their  word.  In  an  age  when 
there  were  scarcely  any  means  of  compelling  the  fulfilment  of  a 
contract  by  course  of  law,  or  of  punishing  a  breach  of  faith,  it  waa 
their  boast,  that  the  word  of  a  simple  Ilanseatic  trader,  was  worth 
more  than  that  of  a  belted  knight.  Much  of  this  old  character  is 
retained  by  the  modern  Glerman  merchants,  particularly  in  the  free 
cities,  the  inheritors  of  the  privileges  and  fame  of  the  Ilanseatic 
League.  There  are,  at  this  day,  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  mercan- 
tile establishments  which  can  trace  back  their  history  and  pedigree 
for  centuries.  Into  one  of  these  old  houses,  it  is  esteemed  a  privi- 
lege for  a  young  man  to  be  received  as  a  clerk.  He  is  received  not 
only  into  the  counting  room,  but  into  the  family  of  his  employer, 
who  regards  him  thenceforth  with  a  sort  of  fatherly  interest,  watch- 
ing over  his  health  and  morals,  as  well  as  superintending  his 
business  education,  and  exacting  from  him  a  strict  performance  of 
all  the  duties  of  his  position.  In  those  old-world  establishments, 
business  is  not  unfrequently  carried  on  upon  the  largest  scale,  but  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  degree  of  system,  order,  economy,  and  an 
exact  attention  to  matters  of  the  pettiest  detail,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  too  little  known  and  appreciated  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  where  a  far  more  lax,  reckless  and  irregular  mode  of  dealing 
prevails. 

It  has  been  no  inconsiderable  advantage  to  the  mercantile  charac- 
ter of  Baltimore,  tliat  a  direct  trade  was  early  established  between 
this  city  and  the  Hause  towns,  and  that  cadets,  or  younger  sons  of 
some  of  the  old  mercantile  families  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  were 
induced  to  settle  here,  and  establish  houses  which  have  since  risen 
to  wealth  and  distinction  by  strict  adherence  to  the  good  old  Ger- 
man methods  of  commercial  dealing.  Among  the  foreign-l)orn 
merchants  who  have  been  thus  honorably  distinguished  in  this 
community,  there  is  none  whose  name  is  more  widely  or  more 
favorably  known  than  that  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

AllKMt  Schumacher  was  born  in  the  free  llanseatic  city  of 
Bremen,  January  23d,  1802 — the  eldest  son  of  an  old  family  which 
traces  its  pedigree  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  when  Gottfried  Schumacher  held  the  office  of  Alderman  of 
Bremen,  and  was  subsequently  elected  Senator,  which  latter  dignity, 
however,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  he  declined. 

Albert  Schumacher  was  early  sent  to  scliool,  and  neither  pains 
nor  expense  were  spared  in  his  education.  His  home-life  in  the 
family  was  very  simple.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  entered  the 
counting  house  of  U.  11.  Meier  &  Co.,  the  youngest  of  eight  clerks. 
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who,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  according  to  the  old  German  cus- 
tom already  alluded  to,  lived  in  the  house  of  their  principal,  and  all 
dined  at  the  same  table  with  him  and  his  family.  He  gave  entire 
Batisfaction  to  his  employer,  evidenced  at  the  following  new  year's 
day,  by  a  present  of  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece,  which  in  those  days 
was  considered  quite  handsome.  The  older  clerks  gradually  leaving 
to  fill  other  employments,  his  promotion  was  rapid.  At  the  end  of 
six  years,  he  found  himself  in  the  honorable  position  of  senior 
clerk, — authorized  to  represent  the  principals  in  their  absence,  and 
to  sign  bills  of  exchange  and  letters  in  the  name  of  the  firm.  His 
immediate  predecessor,  C.  A.  Ileiueken,  had  gone  as  suftereargo  to 
Baltimore  in  1823,  and  established  himself  in  business  in  that  city. 
It  was  at  his  instance  that  Albert  Schumacher  decided  likewise  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  America.  He  embarked  at  Bremen  in  the  brig 
Constitution,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  1st  of  August,  1826, 
where  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Heineken.  A  copartnership  was  agreed 
uix)n,  and  Mr.  Heineken  left  for  Bremen  the  following  month,  with 
the  view  of  forming  new  business  connections,  in  which  he  was 
eminently  successful.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Baltimore,  a  ship- 
ment to  Mexico  was  deternnned  ui>on  in  the  interest  of  the  lirm. 
The  schooner  Monk  was  freighted  with  goods  for  Vera  Cruz,  aud 
Mr.  Schumacher  sailed  in  her.  He  visited  the  capital  of  Mexico  in 
the  couree  of  his  venture,  aud  in  the  spring  of  1829  returned  to 
Baltimore  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  During  the  following  years  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  business,  and  twice  visited  his  native  city, 
including  in  his  tour,  England,  Franco,  Holland,  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  When  his  partner,  Mr.  Heineken  retired  from  business  in 
183l>,  the  oiKce  of  consul  for  Bremen,  held  by  him,  was  transferred 
to  Mr.  Schumacher,  who,  in  181-t  was  appointed  Consul  General  for 
that  and  the  sister  republic  of  Hamburg.  He  also  acted  temporarily 
as  Charge  d'Alfaires  for  the  three  Hanseatic  Republics,  during  the 
absence  of  their  Minister,  and  negotiated,  as  such,  a  treaty  with  the 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective 
Consuls. 

In  1859,  his  native  city,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  sent  him  a 
diploma  of  honorary  citizenship. 

In  his  ado[)ted  city,  Mr.  Schumacher  ha.s  received  freijucnt  and 
flattering  testimonials  of  the  regard  and  esteem  in  which  lie  is  held 
by  his  fellow  citizens.  In  1844,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
German  Society,  instituted  to  aid  indigent  Germans,  which  office 
he  still  holds.  For  several  years  past  he  has  been  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Baltimore,  a  Director  in   the  Baltimore  aud 
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Ohio  Railroad,  and  id  t)ie  Nortli -Western  Virginia  Kailroad,  a 
Director  in  the  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore,  in  the  Commercial 
and  Farmers  Bank,  in  the  Safe  Uei:)08it  Company,  Maryland  Sugar 
Refinery,  Merchants'  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  &c.  lie  is  also  a 
Manager  of  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  President  of  the  Vestry  of  Zion  Church  (Lutheran)  and  of  its 
School  Board,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  McDonogh 
Bequest, — a  charitable  fund  left  by  the  late  John  McDonogh,  of 
2few  Orleans,  for  educational  purposes.  In  attention  to  these  and 
similar  duties,  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Sclnmmcher's  time  is  taken  up. 
And  j)articular!y  in  re<'civing  and  listening  to  his  unfortunate 
conntrymen,  who  apply  to  him  for  assistance  and  advice,  and  to 
whom,  if  really  needy  or  deserving,  he  never  turns  a  deaf  or  unwil- 
ling ear. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  also,  that  Mr.  Schumacher  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  prosperous 
steamship  tine  between  Baltimore  and  Bremen,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  North  German  Lloyds,  the  Presidency  of  which  great  corpo- 
ration, is  now  held  by  Mr.  11.  11.  Meier,  junior,  Mr.  Schumacher's 
old  friend  and  sohoohuate,  the  youngest  son  of  the  head  of  the 
house  in  which  he  commenced  his  business  career,  and  which  has 
now  l)een  in  existence  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  is 
favorably  known  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  justly  be  said  that  Mr.  Schumacher,  is  an 
admirable  representative  of  the  fine  type  of  character  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made — the  honest  German  merchant  of 
the  old  school — enterprising,  but  not  speculative — cautious,  without 
being  over-timid — strictly  honorable  and  punctilious  in  the  fulfil- 
Bient  of  every  obligation,  and  disposed  to  exact  an  equal  degree  of 
promptness  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  others,  yet  cajiable  of  the 
largest  measure  of  generosity  and  liberality.  In  this  city,  where 
he  has  lived  for  nearly  half  a  century,  Mr.  Schumacher  is  regarded 
with  universal  confidence  and  respect.  In  politics  he  has  never 
taken  an  active  part,  but  has  always  been  a  sincere  and  loyal 
snpfiortcr  of  the  National  Government.  He  has  never  married — a 
circumstance,  however,  which  the  many  applicants  for  his  charity 
have  had  no  occasion  to  regret,  inasmuch  as  it  has  enabled  him  to 
devote  to  them,  time  and  attention  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  claimed  bj"  a  family  ol'  liis  own. 
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•  SAMUEL  M.  SHOEMAKER. 


Amokg  the  original  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1082,  were  several 
families  of  German  Friends  from  Clieslieim  and  Crefelt,  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, who  had  adopted  the  views  of  William  Penn,  while  he  was 
in  Germany,  and  who,  simultaneously  with  the  first  settlement  of 
Philadelphia,  came  to  this  country,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Ger- 
mantown,  now  forming  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  but  then 
in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  savages.  One  of  these 
families  consisted  of  Peter  Shoemaker,  and  his  sons  Peter,  Isaac, 
and  Jurgen.  William  Penn  appears  to  have  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  family,  and  it  is  recorded,  frequently  preached  at 
their  house,  which  was  built  in  1686,  and  was  still  standing  as  late 
as  1842,  when  it  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  a  modern  man- 
sion which  was  built  on  its  site. 

From  Isaac,  the  second  son  of  the  emigrant- Peter,  many  of  whose 
descendants  have  filled  offices  of  trust  and  honor  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  is  descended  Samuel  M.  Shoemaker,  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch,  who  was  born  at  Bayou  la  Fourche,  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1821.  His  father,  Samuel  E. 
Shoemaker,  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Louisiana,  where  he 
purchased  a  plantation,  in  1819,  shortly  after  his  marriage  with 
•  Miss  Sally  Falls,  daughter  of  Dr.  Moor  Fails,  of  Baltimore  county, 
Maryland.  A  few  months  after  the  birth  of  his  child,  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker was  drowned  by  an  accident  happening  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  his  bereaved  young  wife,  with  her  infant,  returned  to  her 
father's  house  in  this  State. 

Having  completed  his  education  at  Lafayette  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, young  Samuel  M.  Shoemaker  commenced  his  business  career, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  a  clerk  in  the  counting  room  of  Alexander 
Falls  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  in  Baltimore,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued about  four  years.  He  was  then  appointed  agent  of  the 
Kappahannock  Steam  I'acket  Company,  trading  between  Baltimore 
and  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  into  a 
copartnership  with  a  Mr.  Martin,  in  the  grocery  business,  which. 
8U 
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arrangement,  however,  lasted  but  a  year  and  a  half.  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker had  already  found  his  vo<;ation  in  discovering  that  the 
merchandise  forwarding  and  transportation  business  was  better 
suited  to  his  bent  than  an}-  other.  ITo  resolved  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  this  and  kindred  departments  of  business.  As  agent 
of  the  Rappahannock  Steam  Packet  Company,  he  exhibited  so 
much  energy,  and  the  affairs  of  the  comjtany  pro3j)cred  so  well 
under  his  management,  that  upon  the  cstalilishnicnt  of  the  Erics- 
son line  of  steamers  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  he  was 
ajipointed  agent  of  that  line  also.  These  positions  he  retained  until 
the  latter  part  of  1843,  when,  being  tlien  hot  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  he  was  invited  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Sanford,  at  that  time  agent  of 
Adams  &  Go's  Exjircss,  in  Philadelphia,  to  join  him  in  organizing 
an  express  lino  between  that  city  and  Paltimore.  This  they  soon 
after  succeeded  in  doing,  and  conducted  the  business  under  the 
name  of  Adams  &  Go's  Express,  though  Messrs.  Sanford  &  Shoe- 
maker were  the  nal  projirietors.  From  this  time  forward,  a 
biograjJiy  of  Mr.  Shoemaker  would  embrace  almost  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Adams  Exjiress  Conjpany,  with  the  rise  and  progreea 
of  which  wonderful  enterprise,  he  has  been  intimately  connected 
from  the  beginning,  and  which  owes  its  success  largely  to  his 
energy  and  foresight. 

In  a  few  months  after  they  had  started  their  line  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Pultimore,  Mr.  Shoemaker  and  his  associates  extended 
their  arrangements  so  as  to  include  Richmond,  Virginia,  and 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Shortly  after,  in  conjunction  with 
Messre.  Green  &  Co.,  who  owned  an  express  line  between  Balti- 
more and  Wheeling,  they  organized  the  great  Western  Express 
between  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  This  they  conducted 
by  rail  to  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  thence  Iiy  stage  and  river  . 
transportation,  to  Wheeling,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and 
St.  Louis.  This  was  before  the  days  of  through  trains,  and  the 
lightning  express,  and  the  facilitieis  for  transportation  were  ex- 
ceedingly meagre  compared  with  those  which  the  great  Express 
Company  now  has  at  its  command.  In  1846,  Messrs.  Green  & 
Co.  undertook  to  run  an  ojijiosition  express  to  New  York,  but 
Messrs.  Sarifonl  &.  Shoemaker,  having  strengthened  themselves  by 
an  association  with  Messrs.  W.  S.  Woodside,  of  Baltimore,  and 
George  W.  Cass,  of  Pittsburgh,  were  soon  enabled  to  vanquish  all 
comja-'tition.  From  the  time  that  Mr.  Shoemaker  became  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Sanford,  they  continued,  in  connection  with  their 
partners,  to   extend   their  lines  under  the  name  of  the  Adams  & 
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Go's  Express,  to  various  portions  of  the  "West  and  South,  until 
the  business  grew  to  be  of  colossal  proportions.  In  1854,  they 
entered  into  arrangements  with  the  proprietors  of  other  express 
lines  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  one  great  company,  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  which  has  since  borne  the  familiar 
name  of  "The  Adams  Express  Company."  The  extent  of  the 
business  which  this  company  transacts,  North,  South,  East  and 
"West,  needs  no  explanation.  It  has  become  auxiliary  to  all  the 
wants  and  reciuirements  of  social  life,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  com- 
merce, and  of  the  business  world.  The  living  and  the  dead  alike 
share  its  offices.  Untold  sums  of  money ;  the  costliest  gems  and 
treasures ;  and  the  most  trifling  mementoes  of  aftection,  are  com- 
mitted to  its  care.  The  bridal  flowers,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the 
florist,  arrive,  through  its  agency,  in  time  for  the  ceremony  they 
are  designed  to  deck ;  the  corpse  is  so  tenderly  yet  so  swiftly  trans- 
ported, that  the  distant  mourners  receive  their  dead  in  time  to 
offer  it  the  last  sad  rites  of  friendship  and  of  love ;  and  the  helpless 
infant  has  even  been  known  to  be  cradled  in  the  arms  of  this 
strange  imrse  through  a  journey  of  many  miles.  As  an  agent  in  the 
transmission  of  news,  it  is  constantly  distributing  whole  editions  of 
newspapci-8  in  advance  of  the  mails.  So  universal  and  necessary 
have  its  ofliees  become,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  the  land 
which  has  not  its  Expi-ess  Agent.  The  ramifications  of  the  jjostal 
system  itself,  are  scarcely  niore  extensive  or  complete. 

In  building  up  this  vast  and  useful  enterprise,  Mr.  Shoemaker 
has  been  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  workers,  as  he  is  now  one  of 
its  principal  nianagers,  enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  bis  co-mana- 
gers and  directors,  as  well  as  that  of  the  stockholders  at  large. 

Besides  his  connection  with  the  express  company,  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  and  most  active  stockholders 
of  the  great  National  Road  Stage  Company,  which  ran  from  Balti- 
more to  the  West,  via  AVheeling  and  Pittsburgh.  Since  1847,  he  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet 
Company,  which  furnishes  one  of  the  chief  links  in  transportation 
between  the  northern  and  southern  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
lie  is  also  largely  interested  in  various  Railroad,  Transportation, 
Banking  and  ^laimfacturin^  enterprises  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Southern  States,  being  a  director  in  not  less  than  thirteen 
public  companies.  This  fact  alone,  speaks  volumes  for  his  energy, 
and  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  abilities  are  held  in 
commercial  and  financial  circles.    His  liberality  to  the  poor,  and 
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willingness  to  serve  by  his  iuflueuce  and  means,  those  who  require, 
and  who  really  deserve  assistance,  are  private  traits  in  his  cliaracter, 
not  less  worthy  of  special  mention  and  praise. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  was  married  December  28th,  1853,  to  Miss 
Augusta  C.  Eccleston,  daughter  of  the  late  John  B.  Eccloston,  of 
Chestertown,  Mai7land,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Mary- 
land, and  one  of  the  best  and  purest  men  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
bench.  Tliey  have  eight  children,  three  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Although  already  in  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  business 
has  become,  with  Mr.  Shoemaker,  almost  a  second  nature.  lie  is 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  young  man  in  his  feelings,  and  in  jihysi- 
cal  powers,  and  with  his  active  temperament,  his  solid  and  practical 
judgment,  his  untiring  energy,  and  his  large  means,  he  cannot  fail 
to  occupy  in  the  future  the  place  he  holds  now  among  the  foremost 
business  men  of  Baltimore. 


HENRY  SLICER. 


Hexry  Slicer  was  born  in  AnnaiKtlis,  March  27th,  1801.  His 
parents  were  of  English  and  Scotch  descent,  but  of  families  long 
settled  in  Maryland.  His  father,  Andrew  Slicer,  who  died  a  few 
years  since,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one,  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
McIIenry. 

Henry  Slicer  received  his  education  at  Annapolis,  from  which 
city  he  removed  to  Baltimore  in  the  year  1816,  and  entered  npon  an 
apprenticeship  with  Messrs.  John  Finlay  &  Co.,  furniture  painters 
and  gilders,  with  whom  ho  remained  for  over  five  years. 

In  1817,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  superintended  the  Sunday  school 
at  the  Powhatan  cotton  mills,  walking  fourteen  miles  every  Sun- 
day, in  all  weathers,  to  discharge  his  labor  of  love.  Many  of  the 
children  of  the  jKJor,  to  whom  he  thus  ministered,  he  has  since  met 
as  adult  men  and  women,  occupying  respectable  and  even  influen- 
tial social  positions. 

He  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies  under  the  late  Bishop 
Emory,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  a  preparation  for 
entering  the  ministry.  He  received  license  to  preach  in  December, 
1821 ;  and  his  services  being  desired  by  the  Baltimore  Circuit, 
ministerial  duties  were  at  once  assigned  him  by  the  Presiding 
Elder,  Eev.  Stephen  E.  Roszel,  and  he  was  regularly  received  by 
the  Conference  in  the  ensuing  April,  and  appointed  to  the  Harford 
Circuit. 

In  the  spring  of  182-3,  he  was  appointed  to  travel  the  Redstone 
Circuit,  which  then  formed  part  of  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
though  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In  those  times  the 
lot  of  itinerant  ministers  whose  duties  lay  in  what  were  then  rude 
and  remote  settlements,  was  at  all  times  a  hard  and  frequently  a 
perilous  one.  Their  journeys  were  made  on  horseback,  over  rough 
and  dangerous  roads,  sometimes  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  often 
by  night ;  while  for  their  lodging  and  refreshment  they  were  usually 
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depeiulciit  on  the  hiiinlilo  thoiigli  freely  offered  hospitality  of  the 
poor  mnuntiiiiieera  and  haekwoodsmen,  who  welcomed  thetu  to 
the  straitened  shelter  and  humble  fare  of  a  log-cabin,  and  held 
themselves  richly  repaid  if  the  "  preacher"  would  speak  with 
them  a  little  ou  religious  matters,  and  pray  with  them  before  he 
departed. 

In  this  region  Mr.  Slicer  continued  for  a  year,  traveling  a  circuit 
of  three  hundred  miles,  and  preaching  some  twenty-si.x  or  twenty- 
seven  times  a  month.  In  the  spring  of  1824,  he  rccrossed  the 
mountains,  and  swimming  his  horse  across  the  north  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  joined  the  Baltimore  Conference,  then  meeting  at  Win- 
chester. At  this  Conference,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Ebenezer 
Station,  near  the  Navy  Yard,  at  Washington,  where  his  duties  were 
very  laborious,  as  he  had  charge  of  both  white  and  colored  congre- 
gations. 

While  statioiieil  at  Washington,  he  had  for  the  firet  time  an 
opportunity  to  form  an  acquaintance  witli  the  public  men  of  the 
country,  lie  was  present  when  General  Lafayette  was  received  by 
the  Houses  of  Congress,  and  listened  to  tlie  eloquent  address  in 
which  Henry  Clay  welcomed  "  the  Nation's  Guest."  He  was  also 
.present  at  the  memorable  election  of  John  Quiney  Adams  by  the 
House  of  Rejirosentatives,  to  the  Presidency  of  tbc  United  States. 

He  was  subsequently  stationed  successively  at  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia,  and  at  Baltimore  City,  where,  in  1827,  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Roberts. 

His  next  appointment  was  to  Carlisle  Station,  Pennsylvania, 
where  Dickinson  College,  a  flourishing  institution,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  ilethodist  Church,  was  situated.  During  the  years 
1828  to  1831,  while  Mr.  Slicer  traveled  the  Great  Falls  and  Balti- 
more Circuits,  there  occurred  that  agitation  in  the  Church,  arising 
from  a  disagreement  on  jiointa  of  discipline  an<l  government,  which 
resulted  in  the  secession  of  a  portion  of  the  members,  who  after- 
wards united  under  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 
As  Mr.  Siicer  was  then  occupying  the  responsible  position  of 
preacher  in  cliargc  of  these  circuits  in  which  the  agitation  was  most 
energetic,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  resisting  what  he  believed  to 
be  innovations  upon  the  old  and  salutary  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and  combated  them  vigorously  both  iu  public  discussion  and 
through  the  press. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Slicer  was  apjiointed  Pj'esidiug  Elder  of  the  Potomac 
District,  comjirising  Washington  City  and  all  the  country  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Chesa^ieako  Bay.     While  he  occupied  this 
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position,  the  exciting  events  occurred  wliicb  led  to  and  accompanied 
President  Jackson's  famous  proclamation  against  nullification, 
and  the  removal  of  the  public  deixwits  from  the  United  Statee 
Bank.  While  Mr.  SlJcer  carefully  avoided  the  introduction  of 
political  matters  in  the  pulpit,  nor  even  permitted  them  to  interfere 
with  or  influence  his  ministerial  duties,  he  had,  as  an  intelligent 
citizen,  very  clearly  dctine<l  views,  and  strong  preferences  in  the 
political  questions  which  then  agitated  the  country,  and  on  most 
points  he  was  friendly  to  the  administration  of  President  Jackson. 

After  having  charge  of  Georgetown  Station  for  two  years,  he  was 
elected  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  at  the  extra  session  which  wa.s  called 
during  the  financial  crisis  which  followed  the  bank  suspensions  of 
1837,  and  was  re-elected,  without  opposition,  at  the  regular  session 
%vhicli  commenced  in  the  following  December,  and  again  re-elected 
the  following  year. 

During  this  session  occurred  the  memorable  duel  between  Messrs. 
Cilley  and  Graves,  l)oth  iiienibcrs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
iu  which  the  former  was  killed.  This  tragical  affair  produced 
intense  excitement  throughout  the  country.  The  obsequies  of  Mr. 
Cilley  took  place  in  the  House;  and  Mr.  Slieer,  who  itiadc  the  open- 
ing prayer,  took  occasion  to  denounce,  in  eloquent  language,  the 
barbarous  custom  of  duelling,  and  implored  the  interference  of 
the  Almighty  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  sanguinary  scenes. 
For  this  language,  uttered  in  his  ministerial  capacity,  he  was,  on 
the  next  day,  assailed  in  the  House,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  by 
a  member  who  upheld  the  code  of  honor;  but  Mr.  {afterward  Presi- 
dent) Polk,  the  S|rt.'aker  of  the  House,  promptly  called  the  as.sailant 
to  order,  ruling  that  lie  was  not  authorized  to  make  any  allusions 
upon  the  floor  to  what  had  taken  place  at  the  funeral. 

These  occurrences  deeply  impressed  Mr.  Slieer,  arid  determined 
him  to  exert  all  the  influence  he  could  cummaud  to  bring  about  the 
cessation  of  a  custom  which  he  believed  to  be  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  laws  both  of  God  and  man ;  and  after  consultation  with  Justice 
McLean  and  other  gentlemen,  prepared  a  discourse  especially 
directed  against  duelling,  which  was  delivered  in  Washington,  and 
afterward  printed  and  an  edition  of  fifty  thousand  circulated 
throughout  the  country. 

At   the  next  session  of  Congress,  Judge   Prentiss  of  Vermont, 
again  brought  forward  the  anti-duelling  bill — of  which  he  Avas  the 
author,  and  which,  after  passing  the  Senate,  had  been  rejectL^d  by  " 
the   House — fnuiicd  with   still    more   stringent    provisions,  and   it 
was  passed  by  both  Houses;  a  result  which,  Judge  I'reutiss  said, 
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had  been  to  a  gi-eat  degree  broueLt  about  hy  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind  by  Mr.  i^licor's  discouree. 

In  the  years  1841^2,  Mr.  Slicer,  then  Ptationed  at  Carlisle,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Temperance  movement,  which  had  taken  snch 
liold  on  the  publje  mind,  and  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive advocates  of  the  cause. 

In  the  sjtring  of  1846,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
war,  Mr.  Slicer,  then  stationed  at  Washington,  had  the  oj)j>ortnnity 
of  conversing  with  and  publicly  addressing  numbers  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  e8j)ccinlly  tlie  mem- 
bers of  Colonel  Watson's  Battalion,  from  Baltimore,  in  whom  he  felt 
an  especial  interest,  as  the  sons  of  many  of  his  old  neighbors  and 
friends ;  and  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  in  this  way 
enabled  to  do  much  good. 

In  Deccmlier  of  this  year,  he  was  again  elected  Chaplain  to  the 
Senate,  an  office  which  he  held  for  three  years. 

During  the  following  thirteen  yeare,  he  held  appointments  at  Bal- 
timore City,  Frederick  City,  the  Cha]>laincy  of  the  iSenate  again, 
and  the  Presiding  Eldership  of  two  Baltimore  Districts.  He  also, 
during  this  period,  held  for  two  years  the  Agency  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Church  at  Washington,  in  which  time  he  was  successful  in  pro- 
moting the  enterprise  so  far  as  to  have  the  foundation  of  the  church 
built,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Bishop  Simpson,  in 
18;j4.  His  success  in  this  undertaking  was  very  gratifying,  and 
justified  sanguine  hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to  press  the  work  to 
its  completinn ;  but  a  severe  fall  upon  the  ice  unfortunately  disabled 
him  so  that  he  was  unable  to  continue  his  exertions. 

At  the  Conference  of  1862,  he  was  api>ointed  Chajtlain  of  the 
Seainau's  Union  Bethel,  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  for  eight 
years. 

In  1800,  the  authorities  of  that  old  and  respectable  institntion, 
Dickinson  College,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Slicer  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  Though  nowise  ambitious  of  honorary  distinction,  he 
was  too  modest  to  assert  his  own  judgment  against  that  of  high 
and  learned  dignitaries  who  bad  found  him  worthy  of  the  honor. 

lie  has  always  been  a  rigid  upholder  of  the  Constitufion  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  strict  literal  construction  of  its  provisions; 
and  in  his  views  of  the  policy  of  the  country,  a  firm  conservative. 
In  18.'>6,  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  General  Conference  at 
Indianapolis,  denouncing  the  anti-elavery  agitation,  and  pointing 
out  the  perils  to  which  it  was  leading  the  country.  This  address, 
of  which  many  thousand  copies  were  printed  and  distributed,  fairly 
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exhibited  his  determined  resistance  to  innovation ;  and  his  uniform 
coarse  in  opposing  the  disruption  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  1844  and  1860,  has  fully  attested  the  same  determina- 
tion to  resist  any  division  of  the  Church  for  any  cause  except  such 
as  may  be  of  so  fundamental  a  character  as  to  render  union  im- 
possible. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  he  was  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Baltimore  District.  At  this  time,  although  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  effective  ministry,  and  the  oldest  active  preacher  in  the  Con- 
ference, he  still  possesses  all  the  vigor  of  his  prime,  and  is  able  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  very  large  district  under  his  charge, 
comprising  twenty-three  stations  and  circuits,  and  extending  from 
Baltimore  County  to  Point  Lookout. 

Mr.  Slicer  has  probably  made  more  public  addresses  in  the  course 
of  his  long  and  active  life  than  any  other  man  in  the  country; 
having  been  constantly  engaged,  during  a  ministry  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, not  merely  in  the  services  of  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  Temperance 
cause,  in  advocating  the  claims  of  Sunday  schools,  Bible  Societies, 
and  other  works  of  moral  or  religious  improvement.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  years  1832,  1840,  1844,  1852,  1856, 1860,  and  1868, 
and,  during  all  these  quadrennial  sessions,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
bushicss  and  debates. 

A  warm  advocate  of  temperance,  Mr.  Slicer  has  ever  practiced, 
even  to  rigor,  the  doctrines  he  upholds,  lie  has,  during  his  whole 
life,  abstained  from  all  alcoholic  stimulants,  as  well  as  from  tobacco, 
an  indulgence  upon  which  the  clergy  generally  look  more  leniently. 
To  this  abstemiousness  in  part,  no  doubt,  does  he  owe  the  remark- 
able health  and  vigor  which  still  promise  him  many  years  of  use- 
fulness. 

In  person,  Mr.  Slicer  is  tall,  robust  and  erect  as  in  youth;  his 
face  benevolent  but  full  of  animation,  crowned  with  hair  of  snowy 
whiteness,  presenting  a  truly  patriarchal  appearance,  and  giving  us 
a  living  specimen  of  those  great  old  Methodist  preachers  of  the  days 
of  primitive  simplicity,  whose  names  and  characteristics  are  other- 
wise only  preserved  to  us  by  fast  fading  traditions. 

Mr.  Slicer's  eldest  son.  Captain  George  R.  Slicer,  has  been  for 
many  years  an  ofldcer  in  the  Marine  Revenue  service.  His  second 
son,  Henry  W.,  who  died  in  October,  1867,  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Coojier  &  Slicer,  ship  builders,  of  Baltimore.  It  was  by  his 
plans  that  the  ice  boat  Chesapeake  (which  was  on  December  31st, 
1870,  destroyed  by  fire)  was  constructed,  his  firm  being  the  builders. 
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His  third  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  is  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  aud  is  now  stationed  at  Lutherville, 
Baltimore  county. 


THE  SMITHS. 


About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  many  gentlemen  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  came  over  and  settled  in 
Baltimore,  and  a  number  of  them  became  distinguished  for  commer- 
cial enterprise,  civic  and  military  distinction,  wealth  and  social 
position.  In  1759,  Messrs.  John  Smith  and  "William  Buchanan,  the 
first  a  native  of  Strabane,  in  Ireland,  and  the  last  from  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  fronting  on  Gay 
and  "Water  streets,  which  they  improved  with  substantial  houses, 
and  also  built  south  of  this  property  two  wharves  of  pine  cord  wood, 
each  about  one  thousand  feet  long,  and  stretching  to  the  channel  of 
the  river.  These  wharves  still  exist,  and  retain  the  names  of  their 
huildere.  Tlie  firm  of  Smith  &  Buchanan  for  many  years  was  a 
leading  one  in  Baltimore.  Tliey  owned  a  number  of  vessels,  and 
carried  on  a  large  and  prosperous  business  with  Europe  and  South 
America.  In  1774,  on  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  Governor  Gage  at 
Boston,  with  a  bill  for  shutting  up  that  port,  committees  of  corres- 
pondence were  established  in  a  number  of  the  colonies,  to  devise 
measures  of  relief,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  events  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  time.  The  Congress  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  5th  of  September,  recommended  the  establishment  of  town  and 
county  committees  in  all  the  colonies,  and  accordingly  on  November 
12th,  a  meeting  of  freeholders  and  others  qualified  to  vote,  was  lield 
at  the  Court  House  in  Baltimore,  and  John  Smith  was  one  of  the 
twenty-nine  gentlemen  appointed  to  serve.  In  the  same  year,  after 
the  formation  of  Harford  county,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  for  Baltimore  town  and  county.  The  battle  of 
Lexington,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  having  destroyed  the  last 
hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  aftairs  with  the  mother  country, 
several  gentlemen  of  Baltimore  joined  the  army  before  Boston,  and 
Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  one  of  a  "committee  of  observation," 
whose  powers  extended  to  the  general  police  and  local  government 
of  Baltimore  Town  and  County,  and  to  the  raising  of  forty  com- 
panies of  "  minute  men."  On  the  5th  of  August,  1776,  he  was  elected 
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a  representative  to  the  convention  which  wan  held  for  the  puri>ose  of 
forming  a  8tate  constitution,  and  in  1781  he  was  elected  to  tlie  State 
Senate,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  same  hody  in  1786,  He  died  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1704,  with  tlie  honoral)le  reputation  of  a  }iublic 
spirited  citizen,  and  a  merchant  of  uncommon  business  sagacity  and 
enterprise.  His  father,  Samuel  Smith,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Ireland  in  1728,  died  ten  years  previously,  in  1784,  at  "  Lexington," 
his  country  seat,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  now  located  the  I'ikes- 
ville  arsenal,  aged  ninety-one  years. 

Robert  y.MiTn,  his  son,  was  educated  as  a  lawyer,  and  filled  many 
important  offices,  and  in  1788  was  chosen  one  of  the  electors  of 
President  and  Vicc-]'resident  of  the  United  States,  and  was  the  last 
survivor  of  that  Electoral  College.  In  1793  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  Maryland,  and  in  1796  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  In 
1801  he  was  aiipointed  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  and  during  jiart  of 
the  year  1805  he  held  the  ofHcc  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  returned  to  the  iN'avy  Department.  In  1806  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  chief  judge  of 
the  district  of  Baltimore,  but  declined.  In  1809  he  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  resigned  on  the  1st  of  April,  1811,  and  was  tlien 
ottered  the  embassy  to  Russia,  which  lie  declined.  In  1813  he  was 
elected  Provost  of  the  University  of  ilaryland,  but  resigned  the 
office  not  very  long  afterward.  lie  was  chosen  President  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  1813.  In  1818  the  iirst  agricultural 
8f>ciefy  formed  in  Baltimore  was  established,  and  Mr.  Smith  was 
chosen  its  President.  The  society  held  regular  annual  meetings,  and 
estaljHshed  exhibitions,  with  premiums  for  excellence  and  imjirove- 
rfienls  in  agricultural  products.  This  was  the  last  public  function 
which  Mr.  Smith  exercised.  lie  continued  to  reside  in  Baltimore  in 
the  enjoyment  of  well  earned  honors  and  ample  fortune  until  Decem- 
ber, 1842,  when  he  died,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

General  Samuel  Smith,  l)rother  of  Robert  Smith,  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  July  27th,  1752.  After  his  father  made 
Baltimore  his  residence,  young  Smith  spent  tive  years  in  his  count- 
ing room  in  acquiring  a  commercial  education,  and  sailed  for  Havre 
in  1772,  as  sujwrcargo  of  one  of  his  father's  vessels.  He  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe,  and  returned  home  just  as  the  colonies  had 
become  ofK^i  in  resistance  to  British  aggression.  The  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  had  already  taken  place,  and  ottering 
his  services  to  the  American  government,  Mr.  Smith  cibtainod  a  cap- 
tain's commission  in  Colonel  Smallwood's  regiment.  Displaying 
great  personal  intrepidity  and  military  talent,  he  was  soon  promoted 
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to  the  rank  of  Major,  and  in  1777  to  that  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  He 
served  with  credit  at  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and  Fort  Mifflin, 
shared  in  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  American  army  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  took  part  in  the  action  at  Monmouth.  For  his  dis- 
tinguished conduct  at  Fort  Mifflin  he  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress and  a  sword.  Ho  attained  the  grade  of  Brigadier  General,  and 
in  an  eminent  degree  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  General  Washington. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  appointed  a  Brigadier 
General  of  the  Maryland  militia,  and  commanded  the  quota  of 
Maryland  troops  engaged  in  suppressing  the  famous  "  Whisky  In- 
surrection" in  Pennsylvania.  Returned  to  civil  life  he  entered  on  a 
prosperous  career  as  a  merchant  in  Baltimore.  He  built,  in  1796,  a 
noble  mansion,  in  what  was  then  called  Washington  Square,  now 
Exchange  Place.  This  house  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  with 
grounds  running  through  to  Second  street,  and  occupied  the  site  of 
Mr.  Jolins  Hopkins's  warehouses  in  Exchange  Place,  and  his  new 
marble  "  Riulto  buildings"  on  Second  street.  General  Smith  built 
also  a  beautiful  country  seat,  called  "  Montebello,"  on  the  Harford 
road,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  city,  the  grounds  finely  laid  out  in 
English  style.  This  mansion  still  exists.  In  the  war  of  1812  he 
served  as  Major  General,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  forces,  called  out  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  In 
1793  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  Congress,  holding  the  place 
until  180-3,  and  again  from  1816  to  1822.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  also,  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-three  years, 
from  1803  to  1815,  and  from  1822  to  1833. 

In  the  memorable  Bank  riots  in  1836,  General  Smith  was  the 
leading  spirit  in  restoring  order ;  coming  from  the  retirement  of  his 
country  home  at  the  call  of  the  citizens  to  place  himself  at  their 
head. 

In  the  same  autumn  he  was  chosen  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  held 
the  office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  April  22d,  1839,  aged 
eighty-seven  years. 

Thomas  U.  Benton,  in  his  "  Thirty  Years'  View,"  devotes  a  short 
but  special  chapter  to  General  Smith,  paying  a  handsome  tribute  to 
his  loi»g  and  honorable  career,  his  diligence  and  punctuality,  his 
clear  insight  into  business,  his  patriotism,  and  his  sterling  common 
sense. 

General  John  Spear  Smith,  who  died  November  17th,  1866,  was 
the  son  of  General  Samuel  Smith.  He  acted  as  volunteer  aide-de- 
camp to  his  father  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore  in  1817.  While  a 
young  man  he  prepared,  under  government  auspices,  some  volumes  of 
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Assuredly,  if  any  class  of  men  deserve  to  be  held  in  especial 
honor  by  their  fellow  citizens,  that  distinction  may  be  claimed  by 
those  who  devote  their  lives  and  their  talents  to  the  relief  of  human 
suiFering.  Other  acts,  in  themselves  honorable,  may  be  perverted 
to  the  gratification  of  ambition,  to  the  pampering  of  luxury,  or 
otherwise  enlisted  in  the  service  of  evil ;  but  the  art  of  the  physi- 
cian is  one  of  unmixed  beneficence.  Hence,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all 
people,  the  healer  has  been  honored  as  the  universal  friend  and 
benefactor;  and  amid  contending  armies,  the  surgeon  passes,  not 
merely  secure  in  his  sacred  calling,  but  followed  by  the  blessings 
of  all,  as  one  who  knows  no  enemy  but  pain  and  disease. 

If,  then,  those  who  practice  the  art  of  healing,  are  so  worthy 
of  honor,  what  should  wo  say  of  those  who  enrich  that  art  by  their 
discoveries,  and  urm  their  noble  legions  with  new  weapons  against 
the  common  enemy  ?  "Who  can  estimate  the  services  rendered  to 
humanity  by  the  men  who  first  introduced  the  ligature  of  arteries, 
vaccination,  chloroform  ?  If  we  should  say  that  these  three  gifts 
conferred  upon  mankind  by  physicians,  have  saved  more  lives  than 
all  the  wars  recorded  in  history  have  destroyed,  we  should  probably 
fall  short  of  the  truth. 

The  following  brief  memoir  is  of  one  who  may  share  that  illus- 
trious distinction ;  who  has  not  only  employed  a  long  life  and  rare 
talents  in  the  exercise  of  his  beneficent  art,  but  who  leaves  that  art 
richer  than  he  found  it,  by  inventions  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and 
the  cure  of  disease. 

Professor  Nathax  Kyno  Smith  was  born  in  the  town  of  Cor- 
nish, Xew  Hampshire,  on  the  21st  May,  1797.  Uis  father,  Professor 
Nathan  Smith,  was  about  this  time  appointed  first  Protessor  of 
Medicine  in  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  and,  indeed, 
organized  the  Medical  Department  of  that  Institution.  In  1813  ho 
was  elected  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Medicine  in  Yale  College,  and 
soon  after  removed  to  New  Haven. 

His  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  passed  his  boyhood  and 
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received  his  early  education  in  ITanover,  New  Hampshire,  after 
which  he  entered  the  freshuiari  class  of  Yale  College  in  1813,  and 
received  his  degree  in  1817.  The  class  to  which  he  belonged, 
nnnibering  about  sixty,  was  distinguished  for  talents  and  scholar- 
Bhip,  and  many  of  its  membei'S,  in  after  years,  became  eminent 
in  their  resj)ective  professions,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Judge  C.  J.  McCurdy  of  Connecticut ;  J.  Prcscott  Ifall  and  Bi.shop 
Delancj-,  both  of  New  York;  Professor  Baxter  Dickinson,  Judge 
Spalding  of  Ohio,  with  many  others.  It  is  also  a  somewhat 
remarkable  fact,  that  about  otie-fourtli  of  this  class  are  now  living, 
none  of  whom  can  be  less  than  seventy-two  years  of  age. 

When  quite  young,  Mr.  Smith  exhibited  a  decided  tnrn  for 
literary  composition,  and  in  his  junior  year  produced  a  livo  act 
comedy,  entitled  "The  Quixotic  Pliilosoplier,"  which  was  acted  with 
great  applause  at  the  Junior  Exhibition,  the  author  himself  taking 
one  of  the  characters.  It  gave  him  no  small  reputation  as  a 
humorist  at  the  time;  but  unfortunately  no  copy  of  it  is  now  in 
existence. 

After  receiving  his  degree,  Mr.  Smith  went  to  Virginia,  and 
accepted  the  iiosition  of  classical  tutor  in  the  family  of  Thomas 
Turner,  of  Faucpiier  county  ;  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  high 
social  position.  He  spent  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  South,  and 
then  returned  to  New  Haven,  and  commenced  the  studj  of  Medi- 
cine under  his  father  in  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1823, 
In  his  inaugural  thesis,  which  was  upon  the  pathological  relations 
of  the  blood,  he  advocated  the  doctrine  that  modifications  of  the 
conditiuu  of  that  fluid  due  to  the  aV)sorption  of  poisons,  or  clianges 
odierwise  induced,  were  often  the  tirst  eleinents  of  disease;  con- 
tending against  the  doctrine  then  prevalent,  that  all  primary  morbid 
impressions  were  made  upon  the  nervous  system  exclusively. 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  Dr.  Smith  established  himself  in  practice 
in  Burlington,  Vermont,  devoting  himself  esjKJcially  to  the  surgical 
department  of  the  profession,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  he  had 
enjoye<l  especial  advantage  in  witnessing  his  father's  practice,  and 
assisting  him  in  operations.  While  residing  in  Burlington  he  mar- 
ried Juliette,  the  daughter  J.  Pcnniman. 

In  tlie  following  year.  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed  Prof&ssor  of 
Surgery  and  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  organized 
the  Metlical  School  of  that  institution.  In  the  duties  of  this  chair, 
he  was  aided  by  his  father,  still  I'rofessor  of  Medicine  at  Yale,  who 
for  some  years  sjieut  several  weeks  at  Burlington  every  year. 

Anxious  to  avail   himself  of  every  opportunity  to  enlarge  his 
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professional  knowledge,  Professor  Smith  spent  the  winter  of  1825 
in  Philadelphia,  attending  the  lectures  of  the  eminent  professors  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  also  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
the  acquaintance  of  Professor  George  McClellan,  a  zealous  and  able 
private  teacher  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.  At  this  time  Professor 
McClellan  was  engaged,  with  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  profession,  in  organizing  the  Medical  Department  of  Jefterson 
College,  in  Philadelphia ;  and,  at  their  invitation,  Professor  Smith 
accepted  the  chair  of  Anatomy.  The  duties  of  this  position  he 
filled,  to  general  satisfaction,  for  two  years. 

In  1827  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  having  been  vacated  by  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Q.  S.  Pattison,  the  position  was  oiFered  to  Professor 
Smith.  Preferring  the  practical  character  of  the  duties  of  this 
chair,  to  the  more  exclusively  didactic  functions  of  an  anatomical 
professor,  and  conscious  that  Baltimore  offered  a  wider  field  than 
Philadelphia  to  professional  enterprise.  Professor  Smith  accepted  the 
ofier,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties  as  a  lecturer,  and  as 
Clinical  Surgeon  in  the  Baltimore  Infirmary.  In  this  position  his 
distinguished  talents  were  soon  recognized,  and  he  obtained  an 
extensive  private  practice,  which  has  ever  since  continued. 

The  year  after  his  removal  to  Baltimore,  his  father  died,  full 
of  years  and  professional  honors,  but  leaving  his  family,  owing  to 
his  habits  of  extreme  liberality,  in  very  destitute  circumstances. 
Professor  Smith  at  once  took  charge  of  them,  furnished  the  means 
of  their  comfortable  support  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  sup- 
plied the  necessary  funds  for  completing  the  education  of  his  two 
younger  brothers. 

Soon  after  his  connection  with  the  University  of  Maryland,  Pro- 
fessor Smith  invented  and  gave  to  the  profession  his  well  known 
instrument  for  the  easy  and  safe  performance  of  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  previously  known  as  one  of  the  most  formidable,  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  of  capital  operations.  The  apparatus,  which 
bears  the  name  of  its  inventor,  is  now  employed  by  many  of  the 
first  surgeons  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  proved  an  inestima- 
ble boon  to  suffering  humanity. 

About  this  period  he  also  published  a  voluminous  work  on  the 
Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,  illustrated  with  many  plates. 
The  work  was  well  received  in  this  country  and  in  Enrojie,  and 
went  through  two  or  three  editions.  He  also  contributed  to  the 
journals  of  the  day,  many  monographs  on  various  scientific  sub- 
jects. 
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In  l.S;?i8  there  occurred  an  interrcguiim  in  tlie  government  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  due  to  a  contention  for  authority  between 
two  distinct  corix>ration9,  and  Professor  8niith,  in  consequence, 
resigned  his  chair.  As  soon  as  his  resignation  was  known,  he  was 
ort'ered  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  then  flourishing 
Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  The  terms  offered  were  very  liberal ;  a  guaranteed  sum 
of  $3,000  ix'r  annum  for  three  jears,  the  lecture-term  occnp3ing 
four  months.  Professor  Smith  aceei>ted  the  offer;  and  continued 
to  reside  in  Baltimore  and  attend  to  his  private  practice  during  the 
vacant  part  of  the  year.  In  1840  the  University  of  Marylaml  was 
re-established,  and  he  resumed  his  chair. 

The  graduates  of  this  University  bear  evidence  to  the  fidelity  and 
ability  with  which  Professor  iSiuith  continued  to  discharge  his 
duties  during  the  long  period  of  half  a  century  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  this  institution.  They  well  remember  how,  with  a  zeal 
which  occasionally  provoked  the  youthful  impatience  of  some  of  the 
neophytes — an  imiiatience  which  soon  gave  place  to  atlmiration 
and  gratitude — he  would  walk  the  wards  before  daylight,  attended 
by  his  class,  passing  from  bed  to  bed,  and  instructing  them  at 
each.  The  drowsiest  eyes  wouUl  open,  as  in  brief,  clear,  pregnant 
words,  he  explained  the  case  and  the  treatment,  pointed  out  the 
facts  that  it  was  most  impijrtant  they  should  know,  and  inniarted 
that  knowledge  which  only  a  thorough  teacher  at  the  bed  side  can 
give.  lu  these  clinics  lie  was  never  deterred  from  attendance  by 
any  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and  the  sludeuts  knew  well,  that 
whoever  else  might  be  absent,  tljeir  teacher  would  always  be  found 
at  his  post  of  duty. 

His  style  of  lecturing,  which  was  always  extem[)ore,  was  didactic, 
plain  and  lucid,  llis  large  exi)erience,  had  richly  stored  liis  mind 
with  information  which  an  admirable  memory  reproduced  without 
an  etfort. 

During  this  long  j)enod,  the  important  surgical  operations  per- 
formed by  Professor  8iiiith  were  exceedingly  nunicrous.  The 
operation  of  lithotomy  alone  he  j)erformed  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  times,  and  in  almost  all  cases  with  success. 

About  the  year  lytiO,  he  invented  and  introduced  his  apparatus 
for  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  termed  the  Anterior  Suspen- 
sory Apparatus.  This  instrument  is  totally  <litferent  from  anything 
before  employed  in  this  difficult  branch  of  Surgery,  and  its  sim- 
plicity is  no  less  remarkable  than  its  efHcicncy.  It  gives  the  most 
fierfect  and  gentle  support  to  the  fractured  limb,  while  it  allows 
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those  movements  of  the  body  so  necessary  to  comfort.  In  1867, 
Professor  Smith,  desirous  to  make  its  advantages  more  universally 
known,  published  a  small  volume  descriptive  of  the  apparatus  and 
its  application,  and  it  is  now  used  by  distinguished  membere  of  the 
profession  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  An  eminent  French  surgeon 
has  written  a  brochure  in  its  commcnchition,  in  which  he  details 
cases  where  it  was  emploj-ed  with  remai'kable  success.  In  gun-shot 
wounds  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  use  of  this  apparatus  has  almost 
entirely  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  amputation. 

In  18(57,  Professor  Smith  visited  Europe,  where  he  received  most 
flattering  attentions  from  distinguished  members  of  the  profession 
in  I'aris  and  London ;  and  on  his  return  to  Baltimore,  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  whole  profession  of  the  city  with  a  banquet  and 
other  demonstrations  of  respect. 

On  March  1st,  1870,  Professor  Smitli  resigned  his  chair  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
private  practice.  He  is  now,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
as  actively  engaged  in  his  professional  duties  as  at  any  period  of 
his  life,  and  performs  the  most  important  and  delicate  ojMjrations 
with  nodimiimtion  of  his  usual  celerity  and  precision. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  year 
1869,  by  S.  Teackle  Wallis,  the  orator  thus  alluded  to  the  Professor 
of  Surgery  : — 

"  The  ready  faculties,  the  quick  resource  ;  the  knowledge,  accu- 
rate and  coi)ious,  which  comes  at  call ;  the  self-reliance  which  has 
grown  from  self  distrust  and  mastered  it ;  the  ease  which  springs 
from  ditJiculties  habitually  fought  and  overcome, — all  these  appear 
so  simple  to  the  common  thought,  that  it  nujtakes  thom  for 
a  hajjpy  inspiration.  It  fancies,  I  dare  say,  for  instance,  that  yonr 
venerable  Professor  of  Surgery  has  become  what  lie  is,  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  all  liis  time,  merely  by  the  cheap  and  lucky 
accident  of  genius." 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  in  early  life  Professor  Smith 
evinced  a  taste  for  the  lighter  forms  of  literary  composition,  and  in 
his  maturer  years,  that  taste  has  revived.  AVithin  the  past  year  he 
has  published  under  the  name  of  "  Viator,"  a  small  volume  with  the 
title  Legends  of  the  South,  consisting  of  romantic  and  legendary 
stories  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  which  has  received  the  commen- 
dation of  critics. 

Professor  Smith  has  but  one  son  living.  Dr.  Allan  P.  Smith,  who 
is  also  engaged  in  medical  and  surgical  practice. 

Professor  Smith  is  at  present  President  of  the  State  Medical 
Society. 
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ARCHBISHOP  SPALDING. 


When  Rev.  Dr.  John  Carroll,  the  cousin  of  the  illustrious  Cliarles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  went  to  England  in  1790,  to  be  consecrated  as 
Bishop  of  Baltimore,  there  not  being  then  a  single  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  in  the  United  States,  he  had  perliaps  not  the  most  distant 
hope  that  in  three  quarters  of  a  century  his  church  in  this  country 
would  number  more  than  five  millions  of  worshipers,  with  a  hier- 
archy of  seven  archbishops  and  fifty-four  bishops.  Yet  such  has 
been  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  since 
the  foundation  of  the  ^N'ational  Government.  The  six  archbishops, 
who  preceded  the  present  one,  were  all  men  of  ability ;  and  a  church 
adorned  by  the  pioneer  labors  of  Carroll,  the  charming  geniality  of 
Eccleston,  and  the  profound  learning  of  Kenrick,  must  naturally 
attract  a  large  share  of  public  attention  and  regard. 

Martin  John  Spalding,  the  seventh  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
was  born  near  Lebanon,  Marion  county,  Kentucky,  on  May  23d, 
1810.  His  ancestry,  however,  was  of  Maryland  origin;  his  father, 
Richard  Spalding,  having  been  born  near  Leonardtown,  in  Saint 
Mary's  county ;  while  his  mother,  Henrietta  Hamilton,  was  a  native 
of  Charles  county,  her  parents  residing  near  Port  Tobacco.  They 
both  emigrated  with  their  parents  to  Kentucky,  in  1790. 

All  the  vast  region  of  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  now  so 
populous  and  flourishing,  was  then  a  nearly  unbroken  wilderness, 
ranged  by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians.  In  going  down  the  "  beautiful 
river,"  the  Ohio,  between  the  present  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Louis- 
ville, the  little  band  of  emigrants  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the 
Indians,  who  had  robbed  the  boat  of  Greathouse,  another  emigrant, 
immediately  preceding  them,  and  had  scalped  and  murdered  all  the 
passengers.  Arrived  in  Kentucky,  they  settled  on  neighboring 
farms  on  the  rolling  fork  of  Salt  river,  about  the  centre  of  the  State, 
then  only  a  tei-ritory,  in  the  midst  of  dense  forests,  filled  with  wild 
beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  incessant  attacks  of  prowling  Indians. 
In  his  history  of  the  early  Catholic  missions  in  Kentucky,  Arch- 
bishop Spalding  has  written  a  very   interesting  account  of  this 
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eventful  [icriod  in  the  .iminls  of  the  State.     Tlie  work  lias  boon  lot 
ont  of  print,  but  it  ought  to  be  republisliod,  being  a  vahnible  con- 
tribution to  the  records  of  Kentucky. 

At  the  date  of  their  arrival,  the  Archbishoirs  father  was  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  his  mother  about  twelve.  They  wero 
married  in  1798,  and  became  the  parents  of  eight  children,  of  whom 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  sixth  child.  After  the  death  of 
his  tir?t  wife,  Rioliard  Spalding  married  n  second,  and  subsequently 
a  third  wife,  and  he  hail  in  all  twenty-one  children,  of  whom  fifteen 
grew  up  to  become  men  and  women.  In  his  twelfth  year,  Martin 
John  was  sent  to  the  Paint  Mary's  Seminary,  Marion  county,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  late  Rev.  William  I^yrne,  and  which  had 
been  built  by  the  Catholic  people  of  the  neighborhood,  among  whom. 
Richard  Spalding  was  the  most  active  and  ]>rominent,  his  enterprise 
in  emigrating  to  Kentucky  having  led  him  into  successful  business 
pursuits.  In  1826,  Martiu  John  graduated  at  Saint  Mary's;  and 
having  at  this  carl}*  age  determined  on  entering  the  minii=itry,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  where  he  remained  four 
years  in  the  Saint  Joscjib's  Seminary  of  that  place,  studying  the- 
ology, and  teaching  in  the  college.  In  April,  18.30,  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  ho  entered  the  famous  Urban  College  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, at  whicli  he  arrived  August  7th.  lie  remained  here  four 
yeai-s,  and  at  the  end  of  his  course  made  a  public  defence,  covering 
the  whole  ground  of  theology  and  canon  law,  and  embracing  two 
liundred  and  fifty-six  theses  or  propositions,  which  he  maintained  in 
Latin  against  all  opiKvnents  for  seven  hours.  The  result  of  this  able 
and  eloquent  championshijt  was,  that  he  was  made  a  Doctor  of 
Livinity  by  acclamation.  Many  celebrated  prelates  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  but  t'aw  have  become  more 
distinguished  than  American  students,  and  numbers  of  these  have 
attained  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church  in  the  United  States. 
On  August  13th,  18.34,  Dr.  Spalding  was  ordained  priest  by  Cardinal 
Pedicini,  and  after  celebrating  his  first  mass  in  the  crypt  or  subter- 
ranean cliapel  of  the  mighty  tcmitle  of  Saint  I'eter,  over  the  tomb 
of  the  apostles,  he  started  on  his  return  home  two  days  afterward. 
As  there  were  no  ocean  steamers  in  those  days,  he  arrived  in  Ken- 
tucky onl}'  in  December,  after  four  months'  travel.  lie  was  at  once 
made  pastor  of  Saint  .Joseph's  Church  in  Rardstown,  and  on  the 
death  of  Rev.  Q.  A.  M.  Elder,  President  of  Saint  Joseph's  College, 
he  was  ap[iointed  to  sueeecd  him.  After  having  beei\  again  for  a 
short  time  pastor  of  Saint  Joseph's  Church,  he  was  called  in  1843  to 
the  Cathedral  in  Louisville,  and  five  years  later  to  the  E]>iscopate, 
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under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Lengone,  aud  as  coadjutor  to  the  cele- 
brated and  venerable  Bishop  Flaget,  the  first  Bishop  of  Louisville. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  lloraan  Catholic  Church,  to  confer  on  its 
prelates  when  appointed  as  coadjutors,  titles  in  partibxis  infidel ium,a9 
they  are  styled.  In  many  heathen  countries  which  have  lapsed 
from  the  Christian  faith,  the  Church  still  holds  in  remembrance  the 
bishoprics  of  former  ages,  and  confers  them  as  titles  of  honor  on  its 
assistant  bishops,  although  these  are  not  expected  to  reside  in  the 
places  whence  they  derive  their  titles.  Thus  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Foley,  of  this  city,  who  was  last  year  appointed  coadjutor  to  the 
Bishop  of  Chicago,  had  the  title  conferred  upon  him  of  Bishop  of 
Pergamus,  in  partibus  infidelium;  Pergamus  being  in  Asia  Minor, 
not  far  from  the  site  of  Troy,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mohammedans. 

Bishop  Spalding  was  consecrated  September  10th,  1848 ;  and  he 
spent  altogether  twenty  yeara  in  Louisville,  acquiring  great  i-cpu- 
tation  as  a  writer  and  controversialist,  as  well  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
aud  publishing  numerous  works,  lie  always  stood  ready  to  ex- 
pound and  defend  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  to  enter  the  field 
of  disputation  with  any  opponent.  His  zeal  and  ability  were  fully 
recognized  at  Rome  by  the  Supreme  Pontitt",  and  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Kenrick,  in  18li3,  Bishop  Spalding  was  created  Arch- 
Bishop  of  Baltimore,  May  12th,  1804,  thus  becoming  the  Primate  of 
Honor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  The 
See  of  Baltimore  being  the  oldest  in  the  Republic,  the  present 
great  i*ontilf,  Pius  IX.,  conferred  upon  it,  by  a  special  Decree,  the 
prerogative  of  place,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore 
takes  oflicial  precedence  of  all  other  prelates  in  this  country,  no 
matter  for  how  short  a  time  he  may  individually  have  been  the 
incumbent  of  the  See.  He  took  formal  possession  of  the  Archi- 
episcopal  See,  July  31st,  1804,  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  all  the 
adjoining  streets,  being  thronged  with  a  vast  multitude,  who  came 
to  witness  the  solemn  inauguration. 

Since  Archbishop  Sj)alding  has  resided  in  this  city,  he  has  been 
most  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  archdiocese,  which  has 
much  increased  in  point  of  numbers,  and  for  which  additional 
church  and  school  accommodation  has  been  made  necessary.  He 
has  therefore  been  frequently  called  upon  to  lay  the  corner  stones 
of  new  buildings,  churches,  schools,  and  charitable  institutions. 
During  the  six  years  that  he  has  administered  the  archdiocese 
of  Baltimore,  more  than  twenty  new  churches  have  been  erected 
and  opened  for  divine  service,  of  which  three  are  in  Washington 
city,  and  five  in  Baltimore,  besides  many  others  which  have  been 
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enlarffctl.  Many  schools  and  charitable  institutions  have  been  estab- 
lished or  iinijfoved.  Among  these  the  most  prominent  is  "yaiiit 
Mary's  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,"  which 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  seventy  thousand  dollars,  on  grounds 
donated  for  the  iiuri)Ose  by  the  late  Mrs.  Emily  McTavish,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Iiidoiiendence.  This  institution  is  in  a 
most  tlourishing  condition,  and  it  gives  a  good,  sound  elementary 
education,  together  with  useful  trades  to  hundreds  of  poor  boys, 
who  else  would  probably  become  vagabonds  ujmju  the  community. 
The  buildings  are  of  the  most  solid  construction,  and  of  dimensions 
sufficiently  ample  to  accommcMlate  iour  hundred  boys,  so  soon  as 
means  will  or  can  be  provided  fyr  their  support.  The  Xaverian 
Brothers,  brought  by  the  Archltishop  from  Belginin,  ha%'e  charge  of 
the  establishment.  Tlioy  are  practical  and  zealous  men,  and  they 
succeed  well  in  tlieir  charge,  and  give  every  satisfaction  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Arcliiepiwcopal  residence  on  Charles  street  has  also  been  much 
eidarged  by  the  addition  of  ample  wings,  and  by  the  elevation  of 
the  centre  buihling,  to  afiord  better  accomuKidtition  for  the  Rever- 
end clergy  connected  with  the  Cathedral,  and  otliciaily  with  tlie 
Archbishoji,  and  to  extend  the  facilities  for  hospitality.  This  ele- 
gsmt  improvement  is  mainly  due  to  the  princely  generosity  of  our 
fellow  citizen,  Captain  William  Kennedy. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  his  administration,  was  his 
convening  and  presiding  over  the  second  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more, in  October,  18ij0.  This  august  assembly,  composed  of  all  the 
Archbisbtijis  and  Uisbops  ol  the  Lfnited  States,  to  the  nundjer  of 
forty-seven,  waa  convoked  by  the  Archbishop,  in  accordance  with 
Letters  from  the  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  api>oiuting  him  Delegate  Apos- 
tolic, with  amjile  [Hiwcrs  for  this  pur[>ose.  A  more  imposing  Con- 
vention of  ecclesiastics  was  never  before  witnessed  in  this  country  ; 
and  few  who  witnessed  the  grand  procession  from  the  Archiejiisco- 
pal  residence,  to  tlie  doors  of  the  Cathedral  can  ever  forget  the 
impression  produced  by  the  great  religious  pageant.  The  Council 
continued  its  deliberations  for  two  weeks  ;  and  among  its  first  acts 
was  a  Telegram  addressed  by  the  assembled  prelates  to  the  I'ojie,  in 
the  following  words :  "  Seven  Archbishops  and  forty  Bishojis,  iu 
Council,  unanimously  greet  your  Holiness,  wishing  long  life,  with 
preservation  of  all  ancient  and  sacred  rights  of  the  Holy  See." 
This  was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  as  President,  and  it  was  ro- 
ceivetl  in  Rome  within  less  than  an  hour  after  it  had  left  Baltimore. 
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To  eliow  the  groat  advance  since  made  in  the  facility  and  cheapTiess 
of  CK-eauic  telegraphing,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  above  Telegram 
cost  little  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  !  The  Acts  and  Decrees  of 
tliis  Council,  emliracing  also  the  Decrees  of  all  ]irevioii3  Councils  of 
l5altiiuore,  were  in  due  time  approved  by  the  Holy  See;  were  pub- 
lished in  a  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume ;  and  thoy 
now  constitiUo  what  may  be  called  the  standard  canon  law  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  JStates. 

During  the  period  of  bis  residence  in  Baltimore,  tlie  Archbishop 
has  been  called  to  Komc  on  two  memorable  occasions. 

In  compliance  with  the  invitation  contained  in  a  circular  Letter 
from  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  "  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,"  dated  Deoembcr  Sth,  1866,  and  addressed  to  all  the  , 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  world,  a  large  number  of  prelates  assembled 
in  Home  in  June,  1867,  on  the  occasion  of  the  eighteen  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  martyrdom  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to 
assist  at  the  cationizatioii  of  various  great  heroes  of  the  church  in 
iiioderti  times.  Xearly  five  hundred  bishoja  convened  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  sfteaking  a  multi[>licity  of  languages,  the  United 
IStates  being  represented  liy  live  archbishops  and  eighteen  bicliops, 
of  whom  Archbishop  Spalding  was  the  head.  Cu  the  2oth  of  June 
the  American  clergy  were  received  by  the  Pope,  and  complimented 
on  Ihe  results  of  the  second  National  or  IMeuary  Council  of  the 
Uuitetl  States,  which  had  assembled  the  previous  year  in  Baltimore, 
and  had  lately  been  ajipi^oved  by  the  I'ojx;.  On  the  27tb,  the  Pope 
delivered  his  Allocution,  praising  the  zeal  of  the  many  prelates  in 
connng  to  Rome  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Sec,  and  eontirnung  the  con- 
dommition  of  the  errors  mentioned  in  his  famous  ene_)clical  of  De- 
cember Sth,  1864 ;  referring  also  to  other  topics  of  great  interest. 

The  observance  of  the  great  centenary  proper  commenced  on  the 
'  evening  of  June  28th,  with  a  general  and  magniticent  illumiuation 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  and  of  Rome.  On  the  uext  raorniug,  at  seven 
o'clock,  a  grand  procession  of  all  the  bishops,  with  thousamls  of 
other  ecclesia.stics,  attendant  troops  and  dignitaries,  moved  in 
solemn  order  from  the  Vatican  to  Saint  Peter's.  The  Pope,  arrayed 
in  full  pontificals,  ami  crowned  with  the  tiara,  was  carried  on  his 
seat  of  state  called  the  Sedi:s  Gesfaloria.  One  hundred  thousand 
persons  assemble<l  in  the  vast  Cathedral  to  witness  the  ceremonies, 
the  church  being  most  splendidly  decorated  with  cloth  of  gold, 
silver  tajiestries,  paintings,  and  two  hundred  thousand  yards  of 
crimson  silk,  while  it  was  lighted  by  abnost  innumerable  wax  can- 
dles.    The  Pope  celebrated  the  solemn  Poutiticial  Mass,  iu  which 
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the  Gospel  was  sung  in  both  Latin  and  Greek.  The  famous  pianist, 
Liszt,  novr  become  an  Ahh6  of  the  Church,  had  composed  extra 
music  for  this  grand  Mass.  On  such  occasions  the  organ  is  silent, 
and  the  human  voice  attuned  to  melody  alone  is  heard,  while  the 
silver  trumfK^ts  of  the  clioir  placed  in  the  dome  of  Saint  Peters  ring 
forth  their  angelic  notes  at  the  solemn  moment  of  the  consecration. 
Tlie  ceremonies  of  the  canonization  were  of  the  grandest  description, 
and  they  contributed  to  mark  one  of  the  most  memorable  days  of 
modern  Rome.  Although  the  convocation  was  chiefly  in  honor  of 
the  Centenary  of  Saints  I'eter  and  Paul,  the  Pope  took  atoasion  to 
express  his  intention  or  desire  to  convoke  a  General  Conneil  of  the 
Church  at  an  early  day. 

Accordingly,  after  the  bishops  had  returned  home,  the  intention 
thus  expressed  to  them  was  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  and  the 
Pope's  bull  of  June  29th,  18(18,  called  an  U'A-umenical  Council  to 
nssenilile  in  Rome,  eighteen  months  later,  I)ecend>er  8th,  18*59. 
The  attention  and  interest  of  the  whole  Catholic  world  were  excited, 
and  indeed  of  the  I'rotestant  world  too,  for  no  general  Council  of 
the  Church  had  been  called  since  the  iamous  Council  of  Trent, 
which  assembled  in  1.54o,  and  closed  its  sessions  in  15t53.  The  Con- 
vention of  18.J4,  which  proiiiulgiited  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  was  not  an  Q']cumenieiil  Council,  and  the  Church  in  all 
the  great  asseinblaires  of  figliteen  centuries  only  recognizes  as  cer- 
tain and  undisputed  figliteen  tJeueral  Councils.  The  great  ''Council 
of  the  Vatican,"  as  this  successor  of  Trent  has  been  called,  assem- 
bled in  Rome,  December  8th,  1869 ;  Archbishop  Spalding  being 
again  in  attendance  with  some  seven  hundred  and  .seventy  other 
prelates  from  every  part  of  the  earth.  After  much  discussion  the 
pnlilic-  and  otticial  infiillibility  of  the  Pojte,  wlien  defining  a  doctrine 
of  faith  or  morals  for  the  whole  Cliurch,  «•  Cafhri/ru,  that  is,  from 
his  otticial  chair,  as  universal  f)astor  and  teacher,  was  jtronounced 
an  article  of  Jaith. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council  were,  however,  sudtlenly  broken 
up  Ijy  tlie  occupation  of  the  city  by  tlic  forces  of  \'ictor  Einnumuel, 
King  of  Italy,  consequent  ujion  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  French 
trofips.  Tlic  (.\ivmcil  was  accordingly  sus]KMided  by  the  Pope,  and 
Archbisliop  Spalding  returned  Lome  in  November,  1870.  On  his 
return  he  was  greeted  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  Catholics  of 
Baltimore  and  ^^'ashington,  and  by  his  fellow  citizens  generally. 
A  grand  jirocession  was  formed,  reaching  from  the  foot  of  Broad- 
way to  the  Cathedral,  and  the  whole  line,  exten<ling  for  more  than 
two  miles,  was  densely  packed  with  people,  while  from  nearly  all 
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the  houses  handkerchiefs  were  waved  in  welcome.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  sixty  tliousand  people  turned  out  on  the  occasion  in 
Baltimore,  and  about  half  that  number  in  Washington. 

Throughout,  the  Council  lie  had  been  distinguished  by  the  strong 
personal  confidence  and  friendship  of  IMus  IX.,  and  had  been  from 
the  outset  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Council,  in 
which  he  served  on  two  of  the  most  important  Congregations  or 
Committees.  He  was  among  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the 
dogma  of  tlie  Papal  Infallibility,  which  he  fully  explained  and  do- 
fended  in  a  lengthy  Pastoral  Letter  written  in  Rome  immediately 
after  the  dctinition,  and  published  and  extensively  circulated  in  the 
United  States. 

In  this  document,  handsomely  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  forty 
pages,  after  briefly  referring  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, and  explaining  the  method  adopted  for  debate,  in  order  to 
secure  the  liiost  complete  freedom  of  deliberation,  the  Arohbisliop 
proceeds  to  show  what  the  Papal  infallibility  is  not,  and  then  what 
it  is,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  deflnition  itself;  making  it 
apjK'ar,  that  while,  as  a  private  individual  the  Pope  is  not  exempt 
from  sin  and  error,  as  a  public  and  authorized  teacher  of  all  Chris- 
tendom, and  as  supreme  judge  of  the  faith,  his  solemn  decisions  in 
doctrines  of  faith  and  morals  are  guaranteed  from  error  by  the 
divine  promises  made  to  Peter  and  his  successors,  in  order  that  the 
whole  church  might  not  bo  misled  into  fatal  error,  and  the  whole 
work  of  Christ,  in  spite  of  His  solemn  promises  to  tlie  contrary,  be 
thus  marred  and  ruined.  He  shows  that,  from  the  Catholic  stand 
point,  which  holds  to  a  divine  and  infallible  Church,  divinely  guided 
and  securely  guaranteed  from  error  by  its  Founder,  the  public  and 
official  infallibility  of  its  visible  chief  and  head  in  his  solemn  de- 
cisions for  the  whole  Church,  is  a  logical  and  necessary  conse- 
quence ;  and  that,  finally,  in  (dtiraate  analysis,  the  whole  question 
resolves  itself  into  this — is  the  Church  established  by  Christ  a  (livine 
or  is  it  only  a  human  Church ;  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  the 
other  great  question — is  Christ  its  Founder,  God,  or  is  He  only 
man  ?  Such  is,  in  substance,  the  chief  argument  and  principal  tenor 
of  the  Pastoral  Letter. 

The  chief  works  published  by  Archbishop  Spalding  are  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  Skt'lrfifs  of  the  Early  Catholic  Missions  of  Kentucky,  in  one  vol. 
12nu).  2.  77(f  Life  ami  Times  of  Bishop  Flaget,  in  one  vol.,  12mo. 
3.  A  licrivw  of  lyAubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  m  one  vol., 
12mo.,  which  afterward  swelled  into  two  volumes,  8vo.,  of  about  one 
thousand  pages,  embracing  the  History  of  the  I^otestant  JReformotion 
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in  all  Countries.  4.  Jiliscellanea,  a  collection  of  Reviews,  Essays,  and 
Lectures  on  about  tit'ty  difterent  subjects,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. ; 
finally,  Lcrtares  on  t/ie  Ei'i'iences  of  CatholkUy,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 
These  have  all  been  republished  by  John  Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
iu  five  volutnos,  8vo.  They  have  all  been  extensively  circulated  and 
read,  most  of  them  having  already  passed  to  the  fourth  e<lition  ;  and 
we  understand  that  a  fifth  edition  is  in  uoui"se  of  preparation.  In 
addition  to  these  works,  he  has  written  numerous  pastoral  letters, 
and  a  great  number  of  leading  articles  in  various  Catholic  news- 
puf>ers  and  periotlicals,  beside  various  introductions  to  works  trans- 
lated or  published  under  his  auspices. 

Though  not  blessed  with  robust  health,  and  though  often  indis- 
]X)sed,  and  three  or  four  times  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  Arch- 
bishop Spalding  has  led  a  most  active  life,  and  he  lias  passed  few 
idle  moments.  When  not  engaged  in  tlie  active  labors  of  the  mis- 
sionary and  pastoral  life,  he  has  employed  his  time  in  reading  and  in 
writing,  lie  has  lectured,  generally  to  crowded  houses,  in  all  the 
princijtal  cities  of  the  Union,  from  Boston  to  2few  Orleans,  and 
Mobile,  iV(irn  Haltimore  to  St.  Louis,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  In 
1800,  he  acc:e[ited  the  invitation  of  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Iiifititutu,  and  (1elivere<l  therein  a  course  of  three  Lectures 
on  the  Origin,  Elements,  ami  History  of  Modern  Civilization.  These 
Lectures,  like  most  of  the  others  which  he  has  delivered,  were  never 
published,  except  in  the  summary  reports  of  the  nowspajK-rs ;  and 
we  understand  that  they  now  exist  only  in  the  rough  notes  and  out- 
line sketches  contained  in  the  lecturer's  note-book.  He  has  passed 
his  three-score  years,  more  than  thirty-six  of  whicli  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  holy  ministry,  and  more  than  twenty-two  in  the  more 
responsible  and  onerous  labors  of  the  episcopal  administration. 
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Among  those  who  achieve  distinction,  entitling  them  to  be  placed 
among  the  representative  men  of  the  community  in  which  they  live, 
there  are  many  whose  quiet  perseverance  in  a  particular  pursuit, 
while  it  excites  little  notice  from  the  mass  of  the  public  as  the  years 
pass  by,  results  in  elevating  them  to  positions  where  they  attract  an 
attention  that  was  rarely  bestowed  at  any  one  period  of  their  earlier 
career.  The  eminence  thus  attained  is  generally  as  lasting  as  it  is 
deserved.  It  rests  upon  sure  foundations.  If  it  owes  little  to  mere 
genius,  whose  exhibitions  are  often  as  evanescent  as  they  are  bril- 
liant, the  reputation  of  such  men  is  due  to  their  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, their  sound  judgment,  their  unflagging  industry  in  their  single 
calling,  and  combined  therewith  to  their  moral  qualities,  which 
make  them  the  objects  personally  of  esteem  and  regard.  To  this 
class  belongs  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  who  realizes  in  the 
jdace  he  holds  at  the  Maryland  bar  the  best  results  of  the  qualities 
referred  to ;  but  whose  life,  except  when  ill  health  comjielled  him  to 
seek  rest  and  recreation  abroad,  has  been  passed  almost  wholly  in 
the  fierformance  of  professional  duties,  with  too  little  of  the  merely 
sensational  in  its  events  to  afibrd  to  his  biographer  much  material 
for  extended  comment. 

Isaac  Nevett  Steele  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Dorchester  county, 
Maryland,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1809.  His  father,  James  Steele,  a 
prominent  citizen  and  large  landholder,  married  Miss  Mary  Nevett, 
of  the  same  county.  Of  their  ten  children,  Isaac  Nevett  was  the 
ninth.  From  the  time  of  his  marriage  until  1819,  Mr.  James  Steele 
resided  in  Cambridge,  engrossed  in  the  management  of  his  extensive 
property,  taking  little  part  in  public  affairs,  but  leading  the  life  of  a 
genial,  liberal  and  hospitable  Maryland  country  gentleman.  The 
family  mansion  on  the  Choptank  river,  and  known  far  and  wide  as 
"The  Point,"  is  still  standing.  In  1819,  Mr.  Steele  left  Dorchester 
county,  and  removed  with  his   family  to  Aimapolis,  where  Mrs. 
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Steele  had  been  edueuteil,  anil  wliorc  lie  resided  until  Lis  death, 
whieh  happened  not  lonp  afterwards.* 

The  pri%'ate  tutor  in  Mr.  Steele's  family,  at  Caiuhridge,  was  the 
Reverend  Nathaniel  AVheaton,t  and  under  his  care  the  education  of 
L  Kevett  Steele  was  couunenced.  In  due  course,  he  went  to  the 
public  academy  in  Camliridge,  and  from  thence  to  the  preparatory 
school  of  St.  John's  College,  at  Aiuuipolis,  where  he  remainetl  until 
he  was  sixteen,  wheu  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  at  Trinity 
College,  at  llartford,  Connecticut.  Ill  health  here  prevented  hi8 
receiving  a  degree,  and  although  offered  an  honorable  position  in 
the  graduating  class,  he  was  unable  to  return  to  Hartford  to  take 
the  part  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  exercises  of  the 
Commencement.  That  his  stiinding  wliile  in  college  was  highly 
appreciated,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen,  some 
years  later,  to  deliver  the  annual  oration  before  tlie  Alunmi. 

"While  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Mr.  Steele  entered  the  law  office  oi" 
Alexander  C.  Magruder,  in  Annapolis,  as  a  student,  and  eoruiiig 
afterwards  to  Baltimore,  completed  his  studies  for  the  bar  under 
the  care  of  David  Hoffman,  then  law  professor  in  the  Uuiversity 
of  Marjdand.  In  18.^0,  he  was  admitted  to  {jractioe.  The  earlier 
experience  of  Mr.  SttH.'le  had  little  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of 
many  others.  Business  came  to  hira  gradually;  hut  in  1839,  he 
had  80  far  distinguished  himself  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
then  Attorney  General,  i[r.  Josiah  Baily,  who  appointed  him  his 
deputy  for  Baltimore  County  Court — an  appointment  continued  by 
Mr.  Baily's  successor,  the  late  George  R.  llichardsou,  and  retained 
by  Mr.  Steele  until  he  resigned  it  in  1849. 

The  same  ill  health  that  hud  prevented  Mr.  Steele  from  taking 
part  in  the  annual  ceremonies  of  Commencement  day  at  Trinity 
College,  returned  in  1845,  when  he  found  liimself  obliged  to  seek, 
in  foreign  travel,  rest  and  recreation  from  the  labors  of  his  office 
and  the  general  practice  that  had  b}'  that  time  engaged  him. 
Accordingly,  he  visited  Kurojie,  and  remained  abroad  eighteen 
months,  traveling  in  England  uud  on  the  continent.  On  his  return 
to  Maryland,  he  at  once  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Bal- 
tiuiore,  and  in  1849,  married   Rosa  L.,  the  daughter  of  the   late 

*  Mrs.  Steele's  father  wna  drowiifd  accideutally  in  ciossin;^  tlie  Chcs:k])eake  bay 
to  attend  tlie  Qviicrul  Court,  whiult  bold  its  seissioiiB  at  AnuapoUu,  as  a  juror,  and 
the  widow  uiarryiug  Dr.  3[urmy,  of  that  city,  Miss  Nevett  resided  and  was  educated 
thei*. 

f  Mr.  Wheaton  was  a  clergyman  of  tlio  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who  after- 
ward bc<:amo  quite  prominent,  and  wiis  fur  a  time  President  of  Trinity  (.then 
WashiiifetouJ  College,  at  llartford,  Connecticut. 
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John  Xelson,  a  leader  of  the  Maryland  bar,  and  well  known 
throughout  the  Union  not  only  as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  but  as  an  able  statesman  and  prominent  politician.  With  the 
drawback  of  ill  health  still  interfering  with  the  continuity  of  profes- 
sional life,  Mr.  Steele  was  induced  to  accept  in  the  latter  part  of 
1849,  at  the  hands  of  General  Taylor,  the  place  of  Charge  d'Aft'aires 
to  Venezuela,  in  the  hope,  fully  realized  by  the  result,  that  the  mild 
and  equable  climate  of  the  latitude  would  enable  him,  at  last,  to 
persevere  without  interruption  in  the  labors  of  professional  life.  At 
Caraccas,  Mr.  Steele  remained  for  four  years,  narrowly  escaping 
death  in  a  struggle  with  robbei-s,  who  broke  into  the  house  occupied 
by  the  legation,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
Charge  d'Atfaires,  the  sjwcie  which  it  was  customary  for  parties 
to  deposit  for  safe  keeping  with  diplomatic  representatives  of  their 
respective  nationalities.  While  in  Venezuela,  Mr.  Steele  gained 
considerable  credit  from  having  succeeded  in  procuring  the  settle- 
ment of  heavy  claims  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  so  long  postponed  as  to  be  regarded  next  to  hope- 
less. Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1853,  Mr.  Steele,  with 
health  strengthened  and  confirmed,  at  once  resumed  his  practice, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  assiduously  and 
devotedly  attending  to  it,  confining  himself  to  no  one  court,  but 
having  engagements  in  all  branches  of  his  profession  in  the  heaviest 
cases,  occurring  as  well  in  the  inferior  tribunals  as  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  at  Annapolis,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Steele  would  not  have  been  an  American  lawyer,  without 
at  one  time  or  another,  having  had  something,  however  little,  to  do 
with  politics,  and  accordingly,  we  find  him,  at  one  period  in  his 
career.  Chairman  of  the  Whig  State  Central  Committee,  and  on 
other  occasions  advocating  in  public  addresses,  the  principles  of  the 
party  to  which  he  was  attached.  These,  however,  were  but  occa- 
sional occupations,  and  since  his  career  began,  have  never  inter- 
rupted the  steady  and  even  pursuit  of  the  profession  to  whose 
highest  stations  he  was  gradually  but  assuredly  advancing.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  reached  distinction,  per  saltutn,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  those  who  achieve  the  highest  position  in 
the  profession  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  contented  to  pass  the  earlier 
years  of  his  life  in  that  pleasant,  social  dissipation,  which  runs  away 
often  with  time  which  might  be  more  profitably  bestowed.  In  the 
few  years  which  immediately  succeeded  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he 
was  far  more  the  man  of  society  than  the  student  of  Fearne  and 
Coke.     This  did  not,  however,  last  long,  and  when  he  turned  from 
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the  seductive  jileasures  of  the  drawing-room  it  was  with  an  enerzj 
and  power  wliich  soon  drew  attoutiou  to  him  as  one  who  was 
marked  for  eminence. 

The  first  occasion  which  drew  [inhlie  attention  stron£;ly  to  him 
was  in  the  prosecution  of  Adam  Horn,  in  1843,  for  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  munlers  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  crime.  Horn  was  an 
indu'^trinus  (icrman,  a  tailor  hy  trade,  who  had  come  to  tliis  coun- 
try in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  and  by  industry  and  frugality,  had 
provided  for  his  wants  and  made  some  money  besides.  After 
working  for  several  years  in  Baltimore,  he  went  to  Virginia,  where 
he  bouglit  a  farm  and  married.  Hecoming  dissatisfied,  he  sold  his 
farm  and  reiaoved  with  liis  family  to  Ohio,  where  he  again  pur- 
chased land  and  settled  himself.  Here  his  children  died,  and  a  deep 
hatred  having  sprung  up  between  himself  and  his  wife,  lie  nmrdered. 
her  by  striking  her  with  tlie  jjole  of  an  axe,  hut  that  failing  to  kill 
her  at  once,  he  sought  to  cut  her  throat  with  a  penknife,  and  tailing 
in  tliat,  lie  completed  it  with  the  sharp  edge  of  the  axe.  For  this 
crime  he  was  arrested,  committed  to  prison,  escaped  and  came  again 
to  Bnitiniore  county,  where  he  again  married  a  young  girl  of  eigh- 
teen, he  being  tifty-otie.  Beei>ming  jealous  of  iier,  lie  murdered  her 
with  a  billet  of  wood,  and  then  to  conceal  his  crime,  lie  severed  her 
head  from  her  body  and  burnt  it  in  the  hearth  till  it  was  entirely 
consumed,  and  |iut  her  hotly  into  a  bag  and  buried  it  in  his  orchard. 
For  this  erimo  he  was  arrested  and  convicted.  Mr.  Steele,  then  quite 
a  young  man,  conducting  the  prosecution  alone  against  the  ablest 
talent  of  the  bar.  The  trial  lasted  seven  days,  the  whole  evidence 
being  circumstantial,  and  the  total  consumption  of  the  head  ot  the 
muidered  victim  rendering  the  proof  of  the  corpus  ddii-te  difficult 
and  doubtful.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  with  admitted  per- 
I'ect  fairness,  again^^t  three  gentlemen  defending, *two  of  them  of 
great  exix'ricnce  in  the  profession  and  great  weight  of  personal 
character;  the  third  being  a  young  gentleman,  making  his  lirst 
efforts  in  the  profession;  hut  notwithstanding  these  odds,  the  fierfeet 
logical  analysis  of  the  testimony,  presented  in  Mr.  .Steele's  argu- 
ment, was  so  convincing  that  after  a  retirement  of  ten  minutes  oidy 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  A  few  days  after  his  con- 
viction, Horn  made  a  confession  of  hta  guilt,  corroborating,  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree,  the  theories  upon  wbicli  Mr.  Steele  had  claimed 
his  conviction. 

Another  trial  for  murder,  in  1849,  brought  to  Mr.  Steele  groat"' 
repuiation  for  his  forensic  ability.     This  was  the  trial  of  Conrac 
Zintner,  a  young  German,  for  the  murder  of  Mis.  Elizabeth  Cooper 
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the  crime  having  been  committed  at  midday,  on  the  high  road,  and 
for  no  other  motive  than  to  rob  her  of  the  trifle  of  money  upon 
her  person.  The  defence  was  moral  insanity,  and  was  pressed  with 
all  the  vigor  able  and  experienced  counsel  command.  In  this  trial, 
also,  Mr.  Steele  again  stood  alone,  and  combated  with  successful 
result  the  ingenious  theories  of  his  learned  opponents.  From  this 
time  Mr.  Steele's  success  in  his  profession  was  assured,  and  with  the 
interval  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  has  since  been  constantly 
engaged  in  important  causes  at  law,  in  equity,  in  admiralty,  in 
jmtent  cases,  in  the  State  Courts,  and  in  the  United  States  Courts, 
occupying  his  whole  time  in  the  most  arduous  study.  Among  the 
causes  in  which  the  profession  recognize  his  distinguished  ability, 
may  be  mentioned  the  "  tax  cases,"  reix)rted  in  12  Gill  &  Johnson, 
which  involved  a  multitude  of  important  questions  in  reference  to 
the  State's  power  to  impose  the  taxes  deemed  necessary  to  sustain 
its  honor  and  credit.  These  cases  were  argued  and  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  of  Maryland,  but  two  of  them  were  taken  on 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Steele 
was  appointed,  in  association  with  John  Nelson,  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Legislature,  to  argue  them. 

The  case  of  McClellan  vs.  Graves,  reported  in  19  Md.,  was  also  a 
case  in  which  the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Steele  had  a  large  share  in  estab- 
lishing, as  the  law  of  this  State,  that  a  municipal  corporation  could 
not,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  strip  itself  of  its  legislative  powers 
conferred  uixni  it  for  the  public  good.  This  question  arose  as  to  the 
right  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  repeal  the  ordinance  for  opening 
IloUiday  street,  after  it  had  in  part  executed  certain  contracts 
entered  into  under  its  provisions,  and  the  determination  of  it  was  as 
above  mentioned. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  upon  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  Mr.  Steele's  mind,  and  his  professional  habits.  In 
respect  to  the  latter,  he  may  be  said  to  be  a  pains-taking,  laborious 
and  industrious  student.  These  qualities  are  limited  and  restrained 
only  by  a  condition  of  health  not  the  strongest,  but  these  are  the 
weapons  upon  which  he  relies.  lie  trusts  nothing  to  genius  which 
he  knows  can  be  accomplished  by  study  and  research,  but  when  he 
uses  these  more  reliable  weapons  of  forensic  warfare,  they  are  used 
with  a  logical  vigor  which  is  itself  genius.  Of  course,  with  his 
varied  practice  and  constant  occupation,  he  is  frequently  called  to 
the  trial  table  with  little  or  no  opportunity  for  preparation,  but 
then  the  full  storehouse  of  his  experience  stands  him  in  good  stead 
for  the  onset,  and  the  case  will  not  have  progressed  far  before  he 
32 
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will  be  abreast  with  the  foremost.  In  stylo,  Mr.  Steele  is  entirely 
unpretending,  his  aim  seeming  to  be  directed  to  the  matter  and  not 
to  the  manner  of  liis  utterance,  though  he  is  always  easy  and  fluent. 
He  does  not  attempt  studied  flights  of  oratory,  but  he  never  lacks 
the  earnest  veheraetiee  of  an  aroused  spirit  when  injustice  is  to  be 
exposed  or  vice  rebuked,  and  then,  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
conviction,  which  pervades  his  owu  bosom,  he  stirs  to  their  depths 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  In  his  statement  of  a  case,  he  is  remark- 
able for  his  clearness,  and  in  bis  argument  of  it,  for  his  forcible 
conciseness.  The  efl'ect  which  he  produces  up<in  his  hearei"s  is  con- 
viction, and  the  admiration  he  excites  is  that  which  is  extorted  by 
logical  power  in  argument.  Whether  successful  or  not,  all  who 
listen  to  him  are  satisfied  that  he  has  omitted  nothing  that  research 
could  discover  or  thought  elaborate  to  gain  his  cause.  At  the  trial 
table  he  is  cautious  and  wary,  leaving  nothing  to  chance  and  taking 
nothing  for  granted,  and  when  he  is  done,  little  is  left  for  any  one 
else  to  do.  In  his  intercoui"se  with  his  colleagues  ho  is  frank  and 
communicative,  and  in  his  personal  relations  with  his  brethren  of 
the  bar,  his  equal  temper  and  courtesy  of  manner,  ments  and 
receives  tlicir  highest  regard.  In  person,  Mr.  Steele  is  above  the 
medium  height,  with  strongly  marked  features,  of  a  spare  frame 
aM<l  apparently  nervous  temperament.  For  some  yeare  past  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
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The  subject  of  the  present  brief  memoir,  Dr.  Richard  Sprigg 
Steuart,  ia  perhaps  as  thoroughly  identified  with  Baltimore  in  his 
life,  in  his  family  connections,  in  his  public  and  professional  services, 
as  any  man  now  living.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore  when  it  was 
little  more  than  a  village,  and  at  a  period  of  time  as  remark- 
able as  any  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Blest  with  an  acute 
observation,  and  a  retentive  memory,  he  carries  with  him  personal 
recollections  of  the  men  and  times,  not  only  of  Baltimore,  but  of 
the  entire  country,  during  the  past  sixty  years.  Dr.  Steuart  is 
descended  from  a  Scotch  family  of  great  respectability  and  anti- 
quity. His  grandfather.  Dr.  George  II.  Steuart,  settled  in  Annapo- 
lis in  1720.  lie  built  and  resided  in  that  venerable  and  elegant 
mansion  which  was  recentl}^  demolished  to  make  room  for  the 
present  gubernatorial  residence.  lie  was  a  man  of  wealth  and 
culture,  and  his  house  was  the  centre  of  refined  and  genial  hospi- 
tality. His  wife  was  a  Miss  Diggs,  of  one  of  the  earliest  families 
that  settled  in  Maryland.  Tlie  father  of  Dr.  Steuart  of  whom  we 
w^rite,  (Dr.  James  Steuart.)  removed  to  Baltimore  early  in  life,  and 
resided  in  this  city,  in  the  full  practice  of  his  profession,  until  his 
death  in  1846.  His  eldest  son  was  the  late  General  George  H. 
Steuart,  who  was  also  identified  with  the  prominent  men  and 
enterprises  of  Baltimore.  Though  marked  by  eccentricities  of 
character,  he  was  not  the  less  public  spirited,  chivalric,  generous 
and  honorable,  and  he  has  left  a  reputation  of  which  his  family  and 
friends  may  well  be  proud.  Dr.  Steuart  was  born  on  the  Ist  day 
of  November,  1797.  Besides  the  home  education,  which  he  received 
from  a  brave,  upright  and  cultivated  father,  far  more  valuable  than 
the  training  of  any  school,  he  was  early  sent  to  St.  Mary's  College, 
then  but  recently  established  by  the  order  of  St.  Sulpice ;  who 
came  from  France  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1792,  While 
engaged  in  his  studies  at  the  College  in  1814,  the  invasion  by  the 
English  troops,  of  his  native  State,  took  place ;  and,  though  exempt 
from   military  duty,  his  patriotism  led  him  to  volunteer  as  com- 
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missary  to  liis  brother's  company ;  in  wliieh  capacity  he  served  on 
tlie  field  (liirius  the  dav  of  the  memorable  battle  of  North  Point. 
Acting  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  gallant  father,  who 
was  present  as  a  volunteer  surgeon,  he  bore  otf  and  bound  up  the 
wounds  of  tliose  who  were  shot ;  and  this  circumstance  [>robably 
fii-st  inclined  his  mind  to  the  profession  of  his  subsequent  adoption. 
Having  ended  his  College  course,  his  father,  intending  him  for  the 
legal  profession,  placed  him  in  the  office  of  his  friend.  General 
William  11.  Winder,  then  in  the  front  rank  at  the  bar.  Young 
Steuart,  however,  soon  discovered  that  his  tastes  pointed  to  the 
medical  jirofcssion,  and  with  a  wisdom  and  tirmness,  which  were 
but  prccui'sors  of  bis  future  prosperous  career,  be  [icrsisted  in  Ids 
determination,  to  which  bis  father  finally  yielded  a  reluctant 
assent.  He  rca<l  medicine  with  that  excellent  and  eminent  physi- 
cian, Dr.  William  Donaldson,  commencing  his  st utiles  in  1818.  ai\d 
graduating  in  1822.  The  intimacy  and  frienilsbip  wbiili  existed 
between  the  master  and  the  pupil,  soon  led  to  a  bosiness  association, 
which  continued  with  very  groat  success,  until  the  death  of  the 
lornier,  in  1835. 

He  was  at  this  time  in  the  full  tide  of  professional  prosperity, 
and   possessed   the  confidence   of  his   brother   physicians,   no   less 
than  that  of  the  entire  community.     His  professi(iiial  labors  were 
performed  with  a  systematic  fidelity,  which  showed  a  disciplined 
mind,  and  a   Idgh  moral  sense.     Whctlier   nature  had    i>eculiarly 
adajited  his  mind   to  the  investigation  of  tliat  branch  of  medical 
science  connected   with   insanity,  or  whether  acci<lentally  thrust 
upon  him  while  in  the  purenit  of  his  general  practice,  lie  never- 
theless, quite  early  in  his  profes-sional  career,  devoted  his  mental 
and  physical  energies  to  those  unfortunate  beings,  wlio  by  God's 
rrovidence    have    had    the    light    of  reason   partially    or    wholly 
extinguislietl.     A  Virginia  gentleman,  having  made  a  tour  tlirongh 
Maryland   and   the   Nortliern    ^^tates,  about    the    year    1836,  has 
recently  published,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  October,  1870,  the 
benefits  of  bis  notes  of  travel.     lie  recognized  Dr.  Steuart  as  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  this  then  <lark:  and  unexplored  field  of  human 
affliction  ;  and  at  that  early  day  claims  for  him  the  introduction  of 
the  new  theories  and  practices  which  have  rclicve<l  thousands,  who 
had  previously,  under  the  old  system  of  treatment,  borne  sutferiugs 
which  would  have  been  cruelty  to  have  imposed  even  upon  crime, 
much  less  upon  a  misfortune  so  deplorable,  and  which,  above  all 
others,  ajipcals  so  powerfully  to  the  sympathy  of  the  human  heart. 
The  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  established  in  Baltimore 
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in  the  year  1797.  Previous  to  this  time,  and  even  afterwards,  the 
insane  of  our  State  were  chiefly  confined,  oftentimes  in  dungeons, 
and  in  chains,  and  were  generally  regarded  as  hopelessly  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  skill,  and  almost  outside  of  the  pale  of  human 
sympathy.  With  this  one  step  towards  improvement,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  insane,  especially  of  those  who  were  paupers,  was  very 
imperfect.  The  skill  and  benevolence  of  the  Doctors  Mackenzie, 
father  and  son,  who  had  the  early  charge  of  the  hospital,  did  much 
to  improve  the  old  system  of  treatment,  but  they  were  unable 
owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  accommodations  and  necessary 
means,  to  accomplish  such  results  as  the  benevolent  public  had 
hoped  for  and  expected.  The  public  mind,  however,  became  gradu- 
ally enlisted  in  this  great  cause,  and  in  the  year  1828,  the  Legis- 
lature took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  by  the  still  existing  act  of 
incorporation,  placed  the  management  of  the  hospital  in  the  hands 
of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  philanthropic  citizens  of  the 
State ;  and  made  liberal  and  permanent  provisions  for  its  support. 
Dr.  Steuart  was  at  once  elected  President  of  the  Board,  and  Medi- 
cal Suijerintendent,  because  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position  ; 
for,  although  a  young  man,  he  had  manifested  a  skill  and  zeal  in 
the  cause,  which  rendered  his  selection  eminently  proper.  Nor  did 
he  disappoint  the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  triends  or  the  public, 
for  he  immediately  arose  equal  to  the  emergency ;  and  from  the  day 
of  his  connection  with  the  hospital,  a  new  era  dawned  upon  the 
science  of  the  treatment  of  insanity,  in  all  its  varied  forms. 

Moral  suasion,  instead  of  cruel  force,  constitutes,  under  his 
system,  tlie  mode  of  treating  this  unhappy  class.  From  that  period, 
among  men  of  sciejice  and  philanthropy.  Dr.  Steuart  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  this  particular  branch  of 
medical  investigation.  Under  the  delegated  authority  of  the 
Board,  Dr.  Steuart  assumed  almost  entire  control  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Hospital ;  and  knowing  what  primary  importance  it 
was  to  have  proper  and  efficient  attendants  upon  his  patients,  he 
sought  and  obtained  the  services  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who,  up 
to  that  time  had  never  been  employed  upon  any  such  duty.  But 
they  were  apt  scholars,  and  soon  attained  a  skill  that  many  years 
have  sealed  with  the  character  of  eminent  capability ;  and  by  no 
one  has  their  success  been  more  commended  than  by  their  early 
friend  and  instructor,  in  this  their  new  department  of  selt^acrifice 
and  Christian  devotion. 

Another  feature  connected  with  the  administration  of  this  Hos- 
pital, introduced  by  Dr.  Steuart,  was  the  employment  of  a  corps 
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of  young  medical  friends,  to  assist  him  in  his  gratuitous  hibors. 
Thus  the  institution  was  not  only  one  of  benevolence,  but  it  also 
became  a  school  of  instruction,  and  many  valuable  and  lasting 
lessons  learned  here,  were  carried  into  the  outer  world,  to  the  great 
alleviation  of  the  afflicted,  in  the  private  and  secluded  walks  of 
life.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  out  of  forty-one,  the  services  of 
Dr.  Steuart  wore  rendered  to  this  institution,  without  any  other 
reward  than  that  derived  from  the  conseionsness  of  having  dis- 
chnrged  a  high  and  noble  duty  to  his  sutfering  fellow  man,  and  in 
having  developed  the  application  of  new  and  important  principles 
in  a  branch  of  science  hitherto  almost  totally  rejected  in  his  native 
State,  and,  indeed,  but  little  investigated  in  any  part  of  oar 
country. 

In  1838,  this  Hospital  was  converted  into  one  exclusively  for  the 
Insane,  and  the  Ijuildings  extended,  ami  its  accommodations 
enlarge<l  and  improved.  Previous  to  that  time,  Dr.  Steuart  had, 
in  addition  to  bis  attention  to  jiaticnts  in  the  hospital,  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  in  the  city.  The 
increase  of  the  nnniber  of  the  insane,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  require  the  appointment  of  a  resident  jibysician.  Accordingly, 
Dr.  William  Stokes  was  a|)pointcd,  who  resigning  after  a  year's 
service,  was  succeeded  b^'  Dr,  William  Fisher,  who,  after  remaining 
eleven  yeare,  was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  intirm  health.  He, 
in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  .John  P'onerden,  who  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  the  selection  by  twenty-two  yeai-s  of  faithful  and  meritori- 
ous service,  and  was  so  engaged  until  his  death.  lie,  in  turn,  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  William  F.  Steuart,  who,  like  his  predecessore, 
possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  quulifii'ations  reipiisite  for  the  respon- 
sible and  delicate  duties  of  his  jiosition.  After  Dr.  Steuart  had 
witnessed  the  complete  success  of  his  otlbrts,  he  yieliled  to  a  desire, 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  declining  healtli,  to  seek  rejiose  on 
his  patennd  estate  in  Anne  Arundel  county.  Accordingly,  in  1842, 
he  surrendered  liis  large  general  practice,  (partially  severing  his 
connection  with  the  Hospital,)  and  removed  to  Doden,  his  country 
seat,  which  had  been  that  of  the  family  for  more  tlian  a  century. 
He  continued,  however,  to  fill  the  post  of  President  of  the  Hospital 
Board,  and  to  discharge  its  general  duties,  with  unabated  energy. 

Entering  uikiu  the  pureuit  of  agriculture,  he  proved  himself  an 
"economist  of  labor,"  a  kind  master,  and,  as  his  ettbrts  were 
attended  with  success,  he  was  regarded  liy  bis  neighbors  as  a  model 
farmer.  But  uftoii  the  death  of  the  lamented  Fonerden,  in  May, 
1869,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  humanity  and  to  his  State,  to  come  from 
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his  retirement,  and  endeavor  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  late  efficient 
superintendent.  He,  accordingly,  took  up  his  ahode  at  the  hospital, 
and  has  again  assumed  the  superintendence  of  the  establishment, 
with  all  the  vigor  and  ability  which  characterized  his  early  adminis- 
tration. In  1850,  the  Board  of  the  Maryland  Hospital,  finding 
themselves  encroached  upon  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  city 
improvements,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  an  enlarged  and  more 
capacious  building,  applied  to  the  Legislature  to  make  suitable 
appropriations  for  a  new  hospital,  to  be  erected  upon  a  more  remote 
and  eligible  location.  As  an  inducement  for  them  to  do  so.  Dr. 
Steuart  volunteered  to  procure  from  his  friends  and  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore,  the  means  necessary  to  purchase  a  suitable  site  for  the 
proposed  new  hospital.  Such  was  his  influence  and  weight  of 
character  in  this  comnmnity,  that  this  object  was  soon  accom- 
plished, and  in  1852,  he  had  secured  an  estate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  acres,  six  miles  from  the  city,  on  one  of  the  most  com- 
manding and  desirable  locations  within  twenty  miles  around — an 
estate  which  has  more  than  tripled  in  value,  since  it  was  selected 
by  the  wisdom  and  good  taste  of  Dr.  Steuart.  Subsequently,  the 
munificence  of  the  State  has  erected  upon  these  grounds  a  building, 
yet  incomplete,  which  promises  to  equal  in  grandeur,  stability  and 
completeness  of  arrangement,  any  similar  structure  in  the  country. 
For  the  general  plan,  and  steady  perseverance  in  its  construction, 
the  State  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  untiring  eftbrts  of  Dr.  Steuart. 
As  valuable  and  disinterested  as  have  been  the  public  services  of 
this  gentleman,  and  as  worthy  as  they  are  of  emulation  among  all 
classes  of  our  people,  his  private  and  personal  character  aftbrd  an 
example  far  worthier  of  study  and  imitation.  In  the  popular  sense 
of  the  term.  Dr.  Steuart  is  not  a  self-made  man.  He  was  born  and 
reared  in  competency,  and  had  every  advantage  of  education  and 
refined  society  from  his  infancy.  To  Dr.  Steuart,  fortune  has  never 
had  any  attraction  or  use,  beyond  the  power  to  do  good,  and  to 
gratify  the  Christian  obligation  of  a  generous  and  unostentatious 
hospitality.  While  he  did  not  aspire  to  great  commercial  and 
financial  skill  and  achievements,  he  was  none  the  less  a  good  and 
accurate  business  man,  in  the  ordinary  and  simple  aftairs  of  life. 
His  honesty  in  all  business  transactions  has  never  been  questioned, 
and  in  great  as  in  small  things,  his  word  has  always  been  accepted 
as  a  pledge  equal  to  his  bond.  His  intercourse  with  the  world  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  personal  merit,  rather  than  by  the  fictitious 
and  ephemeral  rules  of  fashionable  society,  and  his  friendships  are 
mainly  based  upon  the  same  great  principle.     Though  not  a  profess- 
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ing  Christian,  he  is  yet  possessed  of  most  of  the  Christian  virtues 
in  a  high  degree  ;  but  there  is  one,  however,  which  does  not  belong 
to  him,  as  he  is  not  "  slow  to  anger."  With  a  temper  exceedingly 
quick,  and  an  honor  equally  sensitive,  the  odor  even  of  an  insult 
was  always  oflfensive,  and  met  his  prompt  and  decisive  rebuke,  at 
all  hazards.  In  him  the  two  noblest,  as  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
opjiosite  of  human  virtues,  gentleness  and  courage,  are  happily 
and  harmoniously  blended.  Though  past  his  seventy-third  year, 
Dr.  Steuart  is  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties,  and 
pursues  his  usual  avocations,  with  the  cheerfulness  and  zeal  of  early 
manhood ;  and  his  friendships  are  as  warm,  and  his  intercourse  with 
the  world  as  genial,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 
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THOMAS  SWANN. 


When  a  citizen  has  performed  such  ini]:)ortant  services  to  his 
State,  and  spent  so  large  a  part  of  his  life  in  her  service  as  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  her  history  during  a  period  of  greatest  activity ; 
the  office  of  biographer  becomes  almost  merged  in  that  of  historian. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who,  though  a  citi- 
zen of  ^Maryland  by  adoption  only,  has  indentified  himself  with 
most  of  the  imixirtant  incidents  in  her  history  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  Thomas  Swann,  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  in  the  State 
of  Virginia.  His  ancestry,  on  both  sides,  belonged  to  several  of 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  families  in  that  State.  His  father 
resided  in  the  city  of  Washington,  Avhere  he  bore  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  ablest  lawj^ers  at  the  bar,  and  during  the 
administration  of  President  Monroe,  and  for  some  time  after, 
filled  the  important  office  of  U.  S,  District  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Mr.  Swann  received  his  education  at  Columbian 
College,  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  After  leav- 
ing the  University,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the 
office  of  his  father,  at  Washington,  and  during  the  administration 
of  President  Jackson  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Neapolitan 
Commission.  This  Commission  was  composed  of  Mr,  Silliman  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Cabot  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Livingston  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Swann  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  until  the  close 
of  its  business. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Swann  married  Miss  Sherlock,  the  daughter  of 
an  English  gentleman,  and  granddaughter  of  Robert  Gilmor  of 
Baltimore.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, where  he  has  since  resided,  Tliough  possessed  of  ample 
fortune,  Mr.  Swann's  character  was  too  energetic,  and  his  inclination 
to  public  life  too  strong,  to  allow  him  to  remain  idle ;  and  he  soon 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  great  works  of  internal  improvement 
then  projected  by  the  people  of  Maryland.  In  1845,  he  was  elected 
a  Director  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  This 
magnificent  road,  designed  on  a  scale,  and  in  the  face  of  enginceiing 
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difficulties  then  unparalleled,  will  ever  remain  a  monnnient  to  the 
boldness,  energy  and  farsightedness  of  the  men,  wlm,  forcsfeing  the 
future  of  their  State,  planned,  commenced  and  conducted  it  to 
comjik'tion.  Xow,  with  a  network  of  railways,  sjirwid  all  over  the 
country,  and  familiarized  with  enterprises  of  almost  fabulous  mag- 
nitude, we  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  wisdom,  which,  forty-lire 
years  ago,  wa-s  required  to  jilan,  and  the  courage  to  construct  a 
line  of  railroad,  jmssing  through  the  very  heart  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and  connecting  the  city  of  Baltimore  with  the  Ohio 
river,  then  in  the  far  and  inaccessible  West.  In  1847,  while  the 
road  was  contending  with  apjiarently  insurniouiitalile  difhculties, 
both  financial  and  natural,  tlie  former  due  to  the  embarrassed  con- 
dition of  the  city  and  State  treasuries,  and  the  latter  to  the  rugged 
and  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  passed, 
Mr.  Swanu  was  elected  as  its  Pivsidont,  to  fill  thu  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Louis  McLaue.  Tlie  choice  of  Mr.  Swanu 
at  this  crisis  in  their  affairs,  shows  wluit  an  estimate  of  his 
tsilents  and  energies  was  formed  l)y  the  Company  ;  and  liis  continu- 
ance in  the  office  until  the  completion  of  the  road  to  the  Ohio  river, 
is  evidence  that  their  choice,  and  the  verdict  of  public  opinion, 
which  gi-ectcd  his  election,  was  fully  justified.  Mr.  Swann  at  once 
directed  all  liis  energies  to  the  aecomplislnnent  of  the  work  he  had 
undertaken,  and  the  result  of  his  administration  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  roail  to  the  Ohio,  in  1853,  after  a  disbursement  of  more 
than  firirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

This  great  task  accomplished,  Mr.  Swann  resigned  his  position. 
The  Board  of  Directors,  in  accepting  his  resignation,  passed  resolu- 
tions ex]iressing  their  regret.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
B.  C.  Howard,  Columbus  O'Donnell,  and  Henry  S.  Garrett,  was 
apin/mted  to  coinmnnicate  to  Mr.  Swann  the  thanks  of  the  Board, 
for  his  able  administration  of  the  atlairs  of  the  Comjiany.  The 
committee,  in  their  letter  to  Mr.  Swann,  enclosing  the  resolutions 
said:  "  We  would  but  imperfectly  ilischarge  our  duty,  if  we  did  not 
add  our  iiulividual  ami  personal  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the 
services  which  3'ou  have  rendered  the  Comi>any,  while  surrounded 
by  every  species  of  difficulty,  physical,  political  and  pecuniary. 
At  length,  the  great  object  is  accomyilished.  Man  has  triumphed 
over  the  mountains,  whose  lofty  summits  and  deep  chasms  aiij>eared 
to  forbid  every  sijecies  of  transit.  The  little  streams  which  mean- 
dered tlirough  the  deep  gi>rges  of  the  Alleghanies  seemed  to  be  the 
only  moving  things  allowed  by  nature  to  interrupt  her  profound 
silence,  until  human  skill  and  boldness,  under  your  decisive  man- 
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agement,  pierced  the  hills  and  spanned  the  ravines.  In  looking 
back  upon  the  history  of  the  past  four  years,  we  find  in  every  part 
of  it  abundant  evidences  of  your  intelligence,  and  firmness,  and  in- 
tegrity." 

No  individual  has  ever  retired  from  a  public  position,  upon  whom 
compliments  were  more  profusely  bestowed.  The  enterjirise  with 
which  he  had  been  connected  was  one  of  national  importance.  It 
was  the  first  railroad  on  an  extensive  scale  that  had  been  under- 
taken in  the  Xew  World,  and  for  many  years  tl^e  only  one  which 
proposed  to  unite  the  East  and  the  West,  by  scaling  the  formidable 
mountain  barriers  which  separated  them  from  each  other.  The 
experience  derived  from  the  construction  and  working  of  this  road  ; 
the  improvements  made  by  those  connected  with  it,  or  immediately 
interested  in  its  succe:*s  as  an  experiment,  for  such  it  emphatically 
was  for  many  years  after  its  inception ;  and  above  all,  the  confident 
and  unyielding  perseverance  with  which  it  had  been  prosecuted, 
had  stimulated  similar  undertakings  in  other  States,  and  its  pro- 
gress had  been  watche<l  with  solicitude  from  every  quarter.  The 
many  tributes  paid  to  the  energy  and  foresight  with  which  Mr. 
Swann  conducted  his  administration,  indicate  the  profound  respect 
which  the  country  entertained  of  his  ability  and  services  while 
executive  of  that  great  cori)oration.  The  value  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  of  safe  and  rapid  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  has  been 
incalculable ;  but  while  thus  contributing  to  the  material  growth 
and  pro8]x?rity  of  the  commercial  metroiK)lis  of  Maryland,  it  has 
been  no  less  effective  in  uniting  and  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
national  union,  by  quick  transit  and  inter-state  exchange  of  com- 
modities. The  necessity  of  establishing  lines  of  steamers,  to  deflect 
the  wave  of  foreign  emigration  to  the  arable  lands  of  Maryland  and 
the  AVest,  via  Baltimore ;  as  well  as  to  furnish  direct  communication 
w^ith  Europe,  was  noted,  and  their  inestimable  advantages  forcibly 
and  eloquently  urged  by  Mr.  Swann.  Of  many  favorable  notices 
received,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  ujwn  the  completion  of  this 
truly  national  highway,  we  confine  ourselves  to  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Clias.  Ellct,  an  engineer  of  the  highest  professional  repu- 
tation. In  urging  Philadelphia  to  complete  the  Ilempfield  Railroad, 
he  assorts  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  would  be  completed 
to  the  Ohio  river  at  the  appointed  time,  and  adds,  "  That  Company 
is  moving  now  under  an  administration  such  as  has  never  before 
directed  its  progress.  Bold,  eloquent,  and  confident ;  a  gentleman 
of  open  and  unconcealed  address ;  their  able  and  eflBcient  President 
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plans,  resolves  aiul  acts.  Sustained  by  an  engineer  at  onco  skillfal, 
exfierieneod,  energetic  and  cautions,  his  action  is  always  direct,  and 
always  successful.  I  know  those  j>eople,  for  1  have  encounterc<l 
them,  and  measured  their  strength."  Mr.  Swann  next  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  the  Northwestern  Virginia  Kailroad  Company,  the 
charter  of  which  had  been  obtained  through  his  eftbrts,  to  which  he 
had  been  electcil  some  time  previous.  This  road,  which  was  also 
completed  under  Mr.  Swann's  administration,  leaves  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  at  Grafton,  about  two  huntb-ed  miles  west  of 
Baltimore,  and  strikes  the  Ohio  river  at  Parkerslnirg,  about  ninety 
miles  south  of  Wlieeling  ;  thus  forming  ]>art.  of  the  great  air  line 
between  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati.  AVhiie  President  of  the  Isorth- 
western  Virginia  Company,  Mr.  »Svviinn  visited  EurojHJ,  and  spent 
several  months  in  traveling  in  Englnnd,  and  on  the  C'ontinent.  Mr. 
Swanu's  pulilic  spirit  has  prompted  him  to  originate  and  succcsa- 
fully  conduct  several  local  enterprizcs  of  which  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  are  justly  proud.  In  l^l.'iG  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  lialtimore,  and  re-elected  in  185S. 

During  his  Mayoralty,  he  introduced  many  iraprovementa  of 
great  and  lasting  benefit,  of  wlii<'h  one  of  the  most  salutary  was 
the  re-orgauizatiou  of  the  Fire  Department.  This  organization, 
originally  constructed  on  the  voluntary  principle,  however  etlicient 
it  may  have  been  at  an  earlier  period,  had  at  this  time  degenerated 
into  a  great  social  nuisance,  and  yet  tlie  ])roposition  to  introduce  a 
paid  department,  imder  municipal  contnd,  and  to  substitute  steam 
fire  engines  for  the  inadcrpuite  hand  npi>anitus,  was  violently  op- 
posed.  The  immense  sni>eriority,  however,  of  the  stetim  apjiaititua 
was  soon  pnictically  demonstrated,  and  the  volunteer  eompaniea 
were  dissolved  without  further  ditttculty. 

The  iutroduetiou  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph,  now 
common  in  all  our  large  cities,  but  then  a  novel  experiment,  was 
due  to  the  foresight  aiid  intelligence  of  Mayor  Swann.  The  present 
system  of  water  works,  by  which  Baltimore  receives  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water  at  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
feet  above  tide-water,  is  another  of  the  improvements  for  which  the 
city  is  indebted  to  \\r.  Swanu's  administration.  During  the  same 
jjeriod,  also,  the  jail,  which  was  found  totally  inader)Uiite  for  a 
city  of  nearly  200,000  inhabitants,  was  rei>hu:ed  by  a  building  of 
great  size  and  striking  architecture.  At  this  time  the  introduction 
of  jinssenger  railways  running  through,  to  the  immense  couvonienee 
of  the  puldic,  had  been  etfected  in  several  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Union,  and  several  companies  had  applied  to  the  municipal  authori- 
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ties  for  permission  to  lay  tracks  and  run  cars  through  the  streets 
of  Baltimore.  Through  the  suggestions  and  advice  of  Mr.  Swann, 
the  Council  granted  this  privilege,  annexing  to  it  the  condition 
that  the  Company  undertaking  the  enterprise,  should  pay  into  the 
city  treasury  one-fifth  of  its  gross  earnings,  which  sum  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  and  adornment  of  public  parks.  It 
was  thus  that  the  public  became  indebted  to  the  administration 
of  Mayor  Swann  for  the  magnificent  domain  of  Druid  Hill  Park, 
whose  unrivalled  natural  beauties  are  now  the  just  pride  of  our 
citizens,  and  the  admiration  of  strangers. 

This  Park  was  purchasod,  and  is  now  maintained,  by  means  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  City  Passenger  Railway,  which,  during 
the  year  1869,  amounted  to  nearly  $120,000,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  i)urchasc  bonds,  and  leave  a  handsome  surplus,  to 
go  to  the  large  and  increasing  fund  set  aside  for  the  improvement 
of  the  grounds.  When  the  war  between  the  States  began,  in  1861, 
Mr.  Swann,  though  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and  at  one  time  a 
large  slaveholder,  who,  however,  had  emancipated  his  slaves 
several  years  before  the  war,  took  a  position  strongly  opjwsed  to 
the  secession  of  the  South,  and  during  the  entire  war  ren}ained  a 
firm  partisan  of  the  Union.  In  1863,  Mr.  Swann  was  elected 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Baltimore,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  which  he  had  taken  an  active  ^mrt,  and  he  continued  to 
hold  that  position  until  1864.  "While  the  war  was  yet  in  progress, 
he  was  elected  by  the  Union  party,  then  in  power,  as  Governor  of 
Maryland,  and  took  his  seat  as  Gov.  Bradford's  successor  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1865.  On  the  termination  of  the  war,  Mr.  Swann 
supported  the  policy  of  President  Lincoln,  which  he  believed  would 
eft'ect  a  speedy  restoration  of  the  shattered  Union ;  and  on  the 
accession  of  President  Johnson,  he  strongly  advocated  liis  plan  of 
reconstruction.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  winter  of 
1866,  Governor  Swann  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  Mr.  Creswell,  but,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
he  resigned  the  position,  and  remained  at  his  post  as  Governor  until 
his  term  of  office  expired,  January  Ist,  1869.  The  resolutions 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  March  1st,  1867,  are 
of  such  interest,  tliat  we  here  transcribe  them. 

"  Itefxyl.vcd  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  Tliat  the  com- 
munication just  received  from  His  Excellency  Thomas  Swann, 
announcing  his  declination  of  the  office  of  United  States  Senator, 
to  which  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  present  Legislature  with  great 
unanimity,  has,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  surround 
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it,  impressed  the  Legislature  with  profound  sensibility ;  and  that 
in  view  of  the  momentous  interests  involved,  and  the  cause  of 
constitutional  government  in  all  the  States,  we  recognize  in  the 
determination  of  the  Governor  to  remain  firmly  at  his  jiost  in  the 
executive  chair,  at  this  juncture  in  the  atlairs  of  the  State,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  same  devotion  to  its  welfare,  which  has  in  the  j«8t 
earned  for  him  its  highest  honore,  and  will  in  the  future  more 
strongly  commend  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  jieople. 

"  Htsolveil,  Tluit  the  Geuenil  Assembly  arc  fully  imitressed  with 
the  ojiinion,  that  Governor  Swanii  1ms  but  conqilii'd  with  the  gen- 
eral wish  of  the  jieoiile  of  Maryland,  in  deciding  to  remain  in  the 
Gubernatorial  office,  and  that  he  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
discliargo  the  dutie^i  of  his  office  with  firmness  and  fidelity. 

"  Unsolved,  That  a  committee  of  three,  two  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  one  of  the  Senate,  be  appointed  to  present 
to  the  Governor  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions." 

In  November,  1868,  Mr.  Swann  was  elected  by  the  Democratic 
party  as  Representative  of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland,  iu  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1870,  he 
was  re-elected  to  the  same  position.  Although  a  member  of  the 
minority  of  the  House  of  Kepresi.'ntativcs,  Mr.  Swann  is  on  several 
of  its  most  important  committees,  and  when  he  addresses  the  House, 
is  listened  to  with  the  di'f'erence  and  attention  which  is  uniformly 
accorded  to  the  cotnprrheiisive  views  and  correct  judgment  of  a 
legislator  and  a  statesman.  The  powerful  influence  he  wields  among 
his  fellow  members,  and  the  weight  given  to  tlie  measures  which  he 
originates  and  advocates,  not  only  afford  aiui)lo  proof  of  the  high 
estimate  entertained  of  his  ability,  but  suggest  his  advancement  to 
higher  positions  of  honor  and  usefulness  to  the  nation.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen,  that  he  has  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
an  almost  uninterrupted  career  of  public  service.  Mr.  Swann  ia  a 
man  of  distinguished  personal  apiK-anuice,  of  stature  above  the 
middle  height ;  be  is  an  able  and  eloquent  speaker ;  a  chaste  and 
vigorous  writer ;  and  a  gentleman  of  polished  numners  and  frank 
address.  Few  men  have  occujiied  as  elevated  and  responsible  posi- 
tions in  their  own  States,  and  none  have  left  more  enduring 
monuments  as  evidence  of  the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  the 
duties  entrusted  to  them  have  been  discharged. 
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ROGER  BROOKE  TANEY. 


Roger  Brooke  Taney  was  born  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  in  Calvert  county, 
Maryland.  He  was  descended  from  an  English  Catholic  family, 
who  settled  in  Maryland  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— his  paternal  ancestor  in  1656,  and  his  maternal  ancestor  as 
early  as  1650.  Tradition  has  confirmed  to  us  the  high  social  and 
private  worth  of  his  ancestors.  The  early  bent  of  his  mind  was 
towards  study,  and  ill-health  served  to  withdraw  him  from  the 
rougher  associations  and  pursuits  of  youth  to  a  companionship 
with  books.  He  was  entered  at  Dickinson  College,  Pennsylvania, 
and  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  On  leaving  college,  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  Annapolis,  and  in  1799  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  commenced  practice  in  his  native  county;  and 
his  abilities  attracting  attention,  he  received  a  liberal  share  of 
patronage,  and  was  elected,  also,  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. In  1801,  he  removed  to  Frederick,  where  he  practiced  his 
profession  with  increased  success. 

His  popularity  grew  with  his  length  of  residence  in  the  town  of 
his  adoption,  superinduced  by  the  bright  qualities  of  his  intellect 
and  the  elevation  of  his  character,  exhibited  in  all  the  walks  of 
his  daily  life.  In  1816,  he  was  elected  State  Senator;  and  on  retir- 
ing from  that  office  in  1822,  he  removed  to  Baltimore.  In  1827, 
although  opposed,  in  his  political  opinions,  to  the  then  Governor 
and  Council,  he  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of  the  State.  In 
1831,  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Jackson,  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  1833,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  latter  appointment  was  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
which  body  was  in  an  anti-administration  majority  at  the  time. 
In  1835,  he  was  nominated  by  President  Jackson  as  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Senate  postponed  action  on 
the  nomination  indefinitely  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  On  the 
death  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Mr.  Taney  was  nominated  by 
President  Jackson  as  his  successor,  and  in  March,  1836,  the  Senate, 
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wLicli  in  the  meainvliilc  had  changed  its  political  complexion, 
confirmed  the  norairmtiou,  lu  June,  1837,  Judge  Taney  took  the 
oath  of  office  and  his  seat  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  which  position  he  occupied  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

"  Born  amid  the  struggles  which  gave  us  independence,  he  was 
cast  in  the  mould  of  the  greatness  which  they  fashioned,"  and  the 
instincts,  influences,  principles  of  the  period  of  his  birth,  accom- 
panied and  were  a  part  of  him  from  the  cnnlle  to  the  grave. 

The  rtteps  of  his  career  through  youth,  through  manhood,  ami 
througi)  age,  were  his  own  unaided  steps ;  his  guide  was  liis  intel- 
lect ;  his  only  patron  was  his  will.  Looking  backward  at  the  close 
of  life,  from  the  hoary  heights  of  eighty-eight  years,  he  had  it  in 
his  jiower  to  lH?hold  at  each  successive  stage,  the  prominent  cause 
of  his  success  to  have  been  reliance  on  laimself.  His  success,  there- 
fore, was  founded  on  merit,  yet  in  review  of  that  success,  we  are 
surprisetl  at  its  completeness,  when  we  are  made  aware  of  some  of 
the  obstacles  in  his  pathway — obstacles,  seemingly,  insuperable. 
In  the  eom[)Osition  of  his  nature  were  two  serious  defects.  One 
physit-al,  tlie  other  moral,  or  mental.  lie  was  feeble  in  constitu- 
tion thronghout  his  whole  lifetime,  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  be 
compelled  to  cling  to  objects  for  supjiort ;  and  he  was  possessed  of 
a  ticiy  temi>er.  Yet  his  fragile  body,  beyotid  the  [icriod  ailolted  to 
human  existence,  was  buoyed  and  held  together  by  a  high  soul, 
while  his  passion,  by  degrees,  he  mastered  by  his  will :  so  that 
where  weakness  was,  was  strength,  and  in  presenting  in  his  person 
feebleness  of  body,  and  heart  hard  to  rule,  he  presented,  also,  in 
the  conduct  of  his  life,  under  the  dominion  of  his  hapjjy  higher 
attributes,  the  extraordinary  speetflcle  of  a  man  who  both  knew 
and  overcame  himself;  hence,  in  the  role  he  was  called  uyuni  to 
play,  the  distinguishing  trait  in  his  character  was  a  disciplined 
lirmne.s8,  while  gentleness,  calmness,  humility,  charity,  trooped 
about  him  the  natural  and  ever-present  ministers  of  tlieir  master. 
Ills  itift'llect  was  as  eomprehensive  as  his  character  was  strong; 
and  among  his  bright  attributes,  clearffess  of  judgment  was  in  the 
ascendency. 

In  political  life,  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  in  ])ublic  and  private 
concerns,  steadfastness  of  purpose  was  the  central  jewel  of  liis  soul. 
President  Jackson  wished  him  to  remove  the  dejKJsits.  Mr.  Taney 
believed  it  to  be  right  and  did  it.  At  his  jiost  in  the  Supreme 
Court  his  response  to  the  demand  of  duty  was  as  true  as  the 
hand  to  the  hour.     Unswayed  by  passion,  ungoverned  by  interest, 
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dead,  in  hia  high  station,  to  all  voices  but  the  voice  of  truth — 
guided  by  a  judginetit,  well  balanced,  his  opinions  flowed  from  him 
like  pure  gold  from  the  furnace. 

Free  from  the  weaknesses  which  so  frequently  distetnper  great- 
ness, Roger  Brooke  Taney,  ernbodietl  in  his  personal  nature  and 
public  character,  many  of  the  high  traits,  which  have  made  men 
famous,  in  spheres  directly  the  opposite  of  his  own.  He  never 
buckled  on  a  sword  in  action,  yet  he  had  the  personal  courage, 
the  intrepidity,  the  fortitude,  the  coolness  and  sell-possession  of  a 
Marlborough  or  a  Wellington;  and  it  was  these  great  qualities 
which  drew  to  him  the  confidence  and  love  of  as  peerless  a  soldier 
as  ever  lived,  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  fearless  minister  be  became. 

Inflexible  and  zealous  as  liichelieu  ;  as  strongly  attached  to  hia 
whole  country  and  as  sternly  bound  to  the  policies  which  he  con- 
ceived should  rule  it,  as  was  ever  the  great  Cardinal  to  his  beloved 
France,  he  yet,  happier  than  the  Priest,  in  furthering  his  views 
steered  through  the  conflicts  of  parties,  with  neither  blur  upon  his 
name,  nor  blood  upon  his  skirts, 

lie  ignored  whatever  tended  to  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the 
organic  law  of  his  country,  and  ever  planted  his  judgment,  as  a 
shield,  against  innovations  on  whatever  pretexts,  and  from  whatever 
quarter  they  might  come.  As  a  freeman,  a  patriot,  a  statesman, 
a  jurist,  the  Constitution  was  his  life-study  and  guide.  lie  was 
imbued  with  its  teachings  till  they  were  become  a  part  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature.  His  affections  were  entwined  with  them. 
They  were  his  inspiration.  He  lived,  indeed,  for  the  Constitution, 
and  he  died  struggling  for  its  inviolability. 

As  an  orator,  ilr.  Taney  was  almost  solely  argumentative,  the 
contemporary  at  the  bar  of  Harper,  Pinkuey,  Wirt,  "Witider,  Jen- 
nings, Luther  Martin,  although  always  deeply  earnest,  he  never  rose 
to  the  impassioned  heights  for  which  their  efforts  were  frequently 
distinguished,  and  his  style  was  without  ornament.  Yet  there  was 
a  sitigular  sweetness  in  his  smooth  speech  that  found  its  way  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  hearers  with  an  irresistible  power. 
Court,  jury  and  epectatore  following  in  the  wake  of  hia  calm  reason, 
warmed  with  his  progress,  and  transported,  finally,  by  him  into  the 
presence  of  majestic  truth,  felt  him  eloquent  indeed.  His  high 
moral  character  carried  with  it  an  influence  as  potent  as  his  logic 
was  clear  and  convincing.  In  every  sphere  in  which  he  moved  in 
life  he  filled  the  measure  of  its  requirement.  He  was  humble 
before  God — true  to  his  country — just  to  man. 
33 


GEORGE  P.  THOMAS. 


Geobok  p.  Thomas,  President  of  The  Maryland  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  head  of  the  mercantile  house  of  George  P.  Thomas 
&  Co.,  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  in  the  year  1S28, 
His  father,  George  Thomas,  was  a  substantial,  well-to-do  farmer, 
and  the  son,  tlic  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  hrotight  up,  until  ho 
attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  to  agricultural  pur-suits,  lie  had 
received  in  boyhood  the  plain  education  of  a  country  school. 
"SVbcn  he  was  twenty  years  obi  his  father  dial,  and  he  was  left  to 
his  own  resources,  with  tlie  necessity  before  him  of  shajying  his 
future  course  in  life  according  to  his  own  will  and  judgment. 
After  a  brief  engagement  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  the  town  of  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  under  the  charge  of  an  elder  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
decided  to  settle  in  Battiniore.  lie  came  to  this  city  in  the  latter 
part  of  1848,  without  a  single  letter  of  introduction,  and  with 
scarcely  an  acquaintance  in  the  city.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  in 
January,  1849,  he  became  associated  with  a  former  resident  of 
Frederick  county,  in  the  management  of  the  old  Globe  Inn,  at  the 
corner  of  Baltimore  and  Howard  streets,  of  which  establishment  ho 
and  his  partner  had  purchased  the  furniture  and  tixtures.  This 
arrangement  lasted  for  eighteen  months,  when  Mr.  Thomas  quit  the 
business  of  hotel  keeping  and  took  a  clerkship  in  a  wholesale  dry 
goods  house. 

Thus  far  his  experiments  in  business  had  added  to  his  stock  of 
worldly  knowledge  and  ex|)erience,  but  had  contributed  in  no  other 
way  to  his  advaucenient  in  life.  His  acquaintance  with  the  business 
community  had,  however,  become  sufficiently  enlarged  to  encourage 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  form  some  connection  which 
would  enable  him  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own  account.  lie 
accordingly  looked  about  for  such  an  opportunity,  and  in  August, 
1852,  entered  into  a  copartnership  with  two  others  for  the  purpose 
of  embarking  in  the  wholesale  wine  and  liquor  trade.  This  busi- 
ness the  tirni  successfully  and  protitably  carried  on,  and  when,  in 
1866,  after  an  association  of  fourteen  yeare,  Mr.  Thomas  retired  from 
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the  lirrn,  it  was  in  onler  to  continue  the  same  branch  of  business 
under  bis  own  name.  This  he  has  done  successfully  to  the  present 
time. 

During  his  active  and  prosperous  business  career,  Mr.  Tlionias  has 
become  widely  known  in  the  community,  and  acquired  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  that  <lej;ree  that  he  has 
been  called  at  various  times  to  till  ditterent  positions  of  trust  and 
honor,  both  in  municipal  afi'airs  and  in  connection  with  tliose  of 
various  corporations.  In  1852,  he  was  brought  forward  by  his 
friends  as  an  independent  candidate  for  the  City  Council  from  the 
Fourteenth  Ward,  in  which  he  then  resideth  Although  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  to  which  he  belonged,  was  at  that  time  in  a  minority 
in  the  ward,  such  was  Mr.  Thomas'  personal  popularity  that  he  was 
elected  over  the  gentleman  who  was  then,  and  had  been  fre^juently 
before,  the  representative  of  the  ward  iii  the  Council.  During  the 
following  session  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Thomas,  or,  as  he  now  began 
to  be  generally  called,  Colonel  Thomas — (a  designation  he  owes 
to  the  tact  that  the  then  Governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  E.  Louis 
Lowe,  had  appointed  iiim  one  of  his  military  aids,  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel,) — was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improve- 
ments. In  this  capacity  he  was  instrumoutal  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  giving  the  endorsement  of  the  city,  to  the 
amount  of  one  million  of  dollars,  to  the  bonds  of  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Connellsville  Railroad,  a  measure  which  liej)ropo8ed  and  advocated. 
This  road,  which  is  now  ajiproaching  completion,  is  an  imi)ortant 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  western  railway  communication,  from 
which  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the 
city  are  anticipated.  In  1855,  Colonel  Thomas,  liaving  removed 
his  residence  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twelfth  ward,  was  again 
elected  to  the  City  Council  from  the  latter  ward.  At  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1856,  during  which  he  proved  himself  as  before  a 
useful  and  valuable  member  of  the  Council,  Colonel  Thomas  bade 
adieu  to  politics,  with  the  view  of  devoting  his  tinie  and  attention 
more  unintorrujitedly  to  his  private  affairs.  To  this  course  he  has 
since  adhered,  but  not  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  several  enterprises  of  public  utility.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
membei-s  of  the  Water  Board,  liaving  been  apjfointed  to  that  jiosi- 
tion  by  Mayor  Banks  immediately  upon  his  accession  to  tlie  Mayor- 
alty. Great  and  valuable  improvements  have  been  eftected  by  the 
Board  since  he  has  been  a  member,  in  reference  to  the  water  supply 
of  the  city,  among  which  may  be  included  the  completion  of  Druid 
Lake,  which  when  tilled  with  water,  which  is  now  being  let  in,  will 
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form  an  additional  attraction  to  tlie  beautiful  Park  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  as  well  as  afford  the  means  of  furnishing  the 
entire  city  with  water  for  a  period  of  many  weeks,  should  the  supply 
from  Lake  Roland,  at  present  the  city's  sole  dependence,  be  at  any 
time  or  from  an^'  cause  interrupted. 

Eminently  practical  and  public  spirited  in  his  temperament  aTid 
views,  Colonel  Thomas  has  readily  eontrilnitod  his  means  and  influ- 
ence to  the  formation  of  various  institutions  designed  to  meet 
public  and  business  necessities, -and  to  promote  habits  of  thrift, 
economy,  and  providence  among  his  fellow  citizens.  In  the  early 
part  of  1865,  he  formed  the  idea  of  establishing  a  mutual  life  insur- 
ance company  in  Baltimore, — the  business  being  then  entirely'  in 
the  hands  of  the  agents  of  foreign  or  out-of  town  corporations.  He 
communicated  his  views  to  one  or  two  personal  friends,  and  encour- 
aged by  their  approval,  resolved  to  put  his  idea  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. As  a  special  charter  could  not  at  once  be  obtained — the 
Legislature  not  being  in  session  in  that  year — it  was  resolved,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  delay  in  carrying  out  the  project,  to  make  use 
of  a  charter  which  was  already  in  existence,  having  been  granted 
by  the  Legislature  at  a  former  session,  but  which  the  parties  who 
held  it  had  never  used.  The  necessary  authority  having  been  thus 
obtained,  the  next  step  was  to  secure  subscriptions  to  so  much  of 
the  capital  stock  as  by  the  terms  of  the  charter  was  required  to  be 
subscribed,  before  the  company  could  he  organized.  These  sub- 
scriptions were  obtained  chiefly  through  the  iwrsonal  efforts  of 
Colonel  Thomas,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  held  in  July, 
1865,  The  Maryland  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  a  Board  of  nine  Directors,  of  whom 
Colonel  Thomas  was  one.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  the 
originator  and  prime  mover  in  tlie  enterprise  was  unanimously 
elected  President.  This  position  he  has  held  ever  since — having 
been  each  year  re-elected  without  oi>po3ition — and  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties  has  exhibited  all  the  qualities  which  are  peculiarly 
requisite  for  the  successtui  conduct  of  the  business  of  lite  insurance. 
The  Company  which  is  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  successfully  estab- 
lished in  Baltimore,  and  which  is  now  (1871)  in  its  sixth  year,  with 
assets  amounting  to  over  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  a  position  of 
undoubted  credit  in  the  business  community,  indubitably  owes,  not 
only  its  first  institution  to  the  liberal  enterprise  and  resolute  energy 
of  its  President,  but  the  success  which  has  attended  its  operations 
in  the  face  of  the   vigorous  eorapetition  of  the    older  and  long- 
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established  offices  of  other  cities,  largely  to  the  prudence  and  judg- 
ment with  which  he  has  uniformly  administered  its  aft'airs. 

Thoroughly  impressed  with  the  usefulness  of  such  institutions 
when  properly  conducted,  Colonel  Thomas  heartily  and  actively 
united  with  a  few  jjersonal  friends  in  establishing  the  Real  Estate 
and  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore,  a  corporation  designed  to  encour- 
age provident  habits  among  the  industrial  classes,  by  aft'ording 
them  a  safe  depository  for  their  limited  savings,  with  such  accre- 
tions of  interest  as  may  result  from  prompt  and  regular  investmenta 
at  the  best  rates  consistent  with  undoubted  security,  as  well  as 
by  placing  within  the  reach  of  persons  without  capital  and  desirous 
of  acquiring  a  homestead,  the  means  of  accomplishing  that  object. 
In  all  the  stages  of  its  existence  and  growth,  Colonel  Thomas  has 
manifested  an  active  interest  in  the  institution,  and  in  completing 
its  organization,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  till  the  responsible 
office  of  Treasurer.  The  energy  and  cure  disjilayed  in  the  discharge 
of  this  trust  have  comniaiKled  the  highest  oomuiendation  of  the 
Directors,  while  the  gratilication  which  Colonel  Thomas  derives 
from  the  iiK-t,  is  his  only  comj)en8ation,  there  being  no  salary 
attached  to  the  office. 

At  the  firet  meeting  of  the  charter  members  of  The  Uome  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Baltimoir,  Colonel  Thomas  was  elected 
chairman,  and  subsequently  actc<l  with  another  of  the  cor{)orators, 
as  a  connnissioner  to  receive  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock,  and 
to  put  tlie  Company  into  ojtenxtion.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  bus  been  successively  re- 
elected at  each  annual  meeting.  Another  institution  of  which  he  is 
and  has  been  for  five  years  a  Director  is  the  Eutaw  Savings  Bank. 

Such  are  some  of  the  public  entcria-ises  with  which  Colonel 
Thomas  has  been  usefully  and  honorably  associated.  lie  is  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  to  his  active  and  philanthropic  spirit  the 
community  mny  reasonably  look  for  other  and  perhaja  greater 
services.  The  present  sketch  would  be  iuconijilcte,  if  it  were  not 
added,  that  in  private  and  social  intercourse.  Colonel  Thomas  is  as 
kind  and  genial,  generous  and  just,  ua  in  his  public  relations  he  has 
proved  himself  prudent,  honoralilu,  energetic  and  successful.  Ho 
is  another  added  to  the  numerous  examples  of  which  this  volume 
beare  record,  of  men  wlio  have  made  their  way  to  the  front  rank 
of  usefulness  and  position  by  force  of  their  own  character,  innate 
qualities  and  personal  merits,  unaided  by  early  or  exceptional 
advantages  of  friends  or  fortune. 
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The  many  great  advantages  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  as  a  place  of 
business  and  of  residence  have  from  time  to  time  attracted  to  it  large 
numbers  of  Xew  England  merchants.  This  was  esjxicially  the  case 
just  after  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  England,  when  many  set- 
tled here.  Among  these  Osmond  C.  Tiffany  took  prominent  rank.  He 
was  born  in  Attleborough,  Massachusetts,  in  1794.  lie  received  his 
business  training  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  counting  room 
of  Samuel  Slater,  known  as  the  pioneer  of  domestic  manufacturing 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Tiffany  came  to  Baltimore  in  1815,  and 
entered  into  business  with  his  friend,  afterward  his  brother-in-law, 
"William  C.  Shaw.  Mr.  Shaw  was  also  a  New  England  man,  from 
Marshfield,  Massachusetts.  lie  had  settled  in  Baltimore  just  previous 
to  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  city  when 
the  British  advanced  to  attack  it.*  The  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tions established  between  these  two  merchants  continued  unimpaired 
through  life,  and  for  very  many  years  was  uninterrupted  in  business, 
Mr.  Tiffany  always  recognizing  with  pride  the  spotless  purity  and 
integrity  of  his  partner's  character.  Under  the  firm  of  Shaw  & 
Tiffany  they  carried  on  the  domestic  commission  business,  on  Balti- 
more street,  a  few  doors  below  Iloward.  By  Mr.  Tiffany's  untiring 
attention  to  sales,  his  general  enterprise,  his  assiduity  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  business  men  who  visited  the  city  from  the  interior, 
gaining  their  confidence,  offering  them  the  inducements  of  a  large 
and  well  assorted  stock  of  domestic  fabrics,  and  every  facility  which 
could  superinduce  trade,  he  soon  built  up  a  large  business, — the 
largest  of  any  house  of  the  same  kind  in  the  city. 

At  that  time  the  manufacturers  of  straw  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  wool  hats,  and  of  cotton  and  woolen  hand  cards  in  New  Eng- 
land, sought  a  distributing  market  through  the  agencies  of  commis- 
sion houses  in  the  large  cities.  Shaw  &  Tiffany  were  the  first  to 
include  these  commodities  in  their  general  sales  iu  Baltimore.    The 

*  IIo  built  for  his  residence  the  fine  mansion  at  the  head  of  Liberty  street,  now 
the  town  house  of  A.  S.  Abell. 
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amount  sold  continually  increased,  so  that  about  the  year  1824  Mr. 
Comfort  Tiffany,  who  had  been  in  business  in  St.  Louis,  closed  his 
operations  there,  and  joine<l  his  brother  and  Mr.  Shaw,  under  the 
finu  of  Shaw,  Titfany  &  Co.,  taking  the  entire  management  of  this  new 
depai-tment.  While  Mr.  Comfort  Titfany  resided  in  the  "West  he  had 
ample  ftpjiortunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  best  dealere  in 
Missouri,  and  it  was  after  his  return  to  Baltimore  that  the  western 
business  of  the  house  began  to  assume  its  importance.  Prior  to  that, 
very  few,  if  any,  goods  were  sold  in  quantities  in  Baltimore  to  go 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  trade  was  nearly  contined 
to  States  adjacent  to  Maryland,  and  out  through  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia into  Teiuiessee,  and  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  and  part  of 
Kentucky.  Mr.  0.  C.  Tiffany,  with  his  peculiar  foresight,  conceived 
the  advantage  of  an  early  iutercoui^e  with  the  trade  of  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  the  other  towns  along  the  western  rivers 
just  growing  into  significance,  and  took  the  proper  means  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  Baltimore  market  and  securing  the  fii-st  large 
trading  ojierations  with  those  regions.  Ilis  firm  was,  conscrjuently, 
the  very  first  in  Baltimore  to  make  sales  to  the  wholesale  dealers 
west  of  the  Alleghanios.  Other  houses  followed  the  example;  but 
for  a  long  while  Shaw,  Titlany  &  Co.  were  the  general  reference  to 
all  who  wanted  to  know  the  standing  of  applicants  for  credit. 

The  local  advantages  of  Baltimore  before  the  successful  introduc- 
tion of  canals  and  milroads  across  the  mountains  north  of  us  con- 
sisted in  its  nearer  proximity  to  shipjving  points  on  the  Ohio  river 
and  its  tributaries,  and  was  availed  of  in  wagoning  freight  by  the 
through  turnpike  roads  to  Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh.  The  tii-st  of 
these  being  to  a  great  extent  a  national  free  road,  the  preference  was 
always  given  by  the  wagoners  to  that  route.  Competition  for  sales 
to  the  West  began  to  increase  between  the  cities,  ami  the  cost  of 
transix)rting  heavy  merchandise  per  hundred  by  wagon  was  an  item 
which  buyers  from  the  West  had  to  take  into  account  and  looked  to 
very  sliarply.  The  advantage  of  a  uniform  and  minimum  nite  of 
freight  was,  therefore,  api>arent  to  all  seeking  the  trade  of  the  West, 
and  they  saw  the  imi>ortance  of  maintaining  it,  as  the  wagoners 
themselves  would  take  advantage  of  a  pressui-e  of  freight  at  any 
time,  and  ilemand  excessive  pay. 

Mr.  0.  C  Tittimy  was  among  the  first  to  see  the  utility  of  a  wagou 
line  to  Wheeling,  owned  by  a  stock  company,  which  should  estab- 
lish a  uniform  rate  of  transportation  throughout  the  year,  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  customers,  lie  labored  successfully  with 
others  to  niiike  up  the  required  amount  of  stock.     The  project  was 
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conijiletdy  Buccessful;  ami  for  several  seasons  its  operations  proved 
most  ailvaiitagcous  to  the  trade  of  the  city,  although  it  eventually 
resulted  in  loss  to  the  individual  stockholders. 

Jlr.  Tiffany  not  only  prosecuted  his  own  business  in  a  way  to 
secure  succtws,  but  his  lilieral,  intelligent  and  judicious  course,  and 
honorable  mode  of  dealing  gave  a  character  to  the  businesa  circle  to 
which  he  belonged  that  was  long  felt,  and  the  advantage  to  the 
whole  trade  generally  acknowledged.  As  time  moved  on  he  became 
more  conspicuous  in  the  great  business  community,  antieipatiug  its 
needs,  and  stepping  forward  with  the  foremost  to  provide  for  them. 
When  it  was  determined  by  Government  to  close  the  United  States 
Bank  and  it«  branches,  he  saw  that  without  banking  capital  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  well  managed  "Branch"  in  this  city,  under 
the  able  ca.shier,  the  late  John  White,  the  trade  must  sutler  im- 
mensely, lie  waa  one  of  the  firet  to  propose  the  establishment  of 
the  Merchants  Bank.  The  exclusivenesa  of  the  charters  of  the 
State  banks  was  an  early  impediment  to  the  project;  but  ho  labored 
with  others,  and  most  untiringly  himself,  to  conciliate  all  opposi- 
tion, and  by  proper  legislation  succeeded.  His  exertions  to  this  end 
were  great.  lie  freely  devoted  his  time,  his  jKjn,  his  money,  and, 
above  all,  liis  strong  jwrsonal  influence  to  secure  the  change  in  the 
banking  policy  of  the  State,  which  resulted  in  the  a/ddition  of  sev- 
eral banking  institutions  and  a  large  increase  to  the  banking  capital 
of  the  city,  lie  continued  a  prominent  Director  in  the  Merchanta 
Bank  until  the  failure  of  his  health  required  him  to  retire  from 
active  pui-suits,  when  he  resigned  his  position  there,  but  afterward 
served  at  the  Board  of  the  Union  Bank. 

He  felt  sensibly  the  obligations  to  fuliil  all  engagements,  both 
private  and  public,  and  when  the  State  tailed  to  pay  punctually  the 
interest  on  its  bonded  debt,  he  considered  it  almost  in  a  i>orsonal 
light.  His  groat  desire  was  to  see  this,  his  adopted  State,  regain  her 
credit  and  maintain  it.  These  considerations  led  him  to  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  State  authorities  and  legislators  to  de- 
vise the  moans  of  securing  this  desirable  result.  The  only  way  to 
accomplish  this  was  to  levy  a  sufficient  tax,  to  be  collected  by  the 
State.  The  friends  of  this  meaflure  met  with  decided  opjwsition, 
greater,  even,  than  they  had  reason  to  exfieet;  but  they  labored 
hard,  he  especially,  in  going  daily  to  Annapolis  and  calling  together 
and  conferring  with  the  friends  of  the  proposed  law.  When  the 
comniitteei)  of  the  Houses  jointly  visited  Baltimore  to  consult  with 
the  merchants  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  taxation,  Mr.  Tiffany  en- 
tertained them  at  his  house ;  and  at  that  meeting  the  subject  was 
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William  T.  "Walters  is  sprung  of  a  hardy  Scotch-Irish  ancestry, 
Avho  settled  more  tlian  a  century  ago  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Juniata  river,  from  its  mouth  to  forty  miles  above  it— that  region 
being  then  an  unbroken  wilderness. 

Tlie  descendants  of  this  stock,  by  their  labor  and  shrewd  enter- 
prise, steadily  pushing  their  fortunes  in  other  places,  have  left  their 
kindred — Mitchells,  Stewarts  and  Thompsons — still  in  i>osse88ion 
of  a  large  part  of  their  primitive  domain. 

It  was  there,  that  in  1820,  Mr.  Walters  was  bom.  His  father, 
Henr}'  Walters,  was  for  many  years  a  merchant  and  banker  in  that 
vicinity.     His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Jane  Thompson. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Walters  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Charles  A.  and 
Anna  D.  Haqier,  of  riiiladelphia.  Mre.  Walters  died  in  London, 
in  1862,  leaving  him  two  children,  a  son,  who  graduated  at  George- 
town College,  in  1809,  and  who  is  now  taking  a  sjiecial  course  of 
practical  science  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  a  daughter,  who  is  in  the  closing  year  of  her  educational  course 
at  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  Georgetown. 

As  the  subject  of  this  sketch  grew  into  boyhood,  the  mineral 
interests  of  Pennsylvania,  which  have  since  grown  so  great,  began 
to  claim  a  somewhat  marked  attention,  and  improved  means  of 
intercourse,  by  canal  and  railway,  between  the  mountain-severed 
sections  of  the  State,  were  matters  of  constant  and  general  discus- 
sion. Foreseeing  the  public  need  for  educated  energy  in  this 
direction,  his  imrents  placed  him  in  the  best  schools  then  existing 
in  Philadel2)hia,  where  he  was  educated  as  a  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineer.  Although,  even  in  his  early  manhood,  he  settled  to  a 
different  pursuit,  yet  much  of  the  leading  power  of  his  character 
was  strengthened  and  intensiiicd  in  his  youth  by  the  laborious  and 
hazardous  field  practice  of  his  profession.  In  severe  journeys  on 
horseback  and  on  foot  through  the  rugged  mountain  regions  of 
his  State,  where,  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  ridges,  there  was 
a  wilderness  without  road  or  bridle  path ;  long  before  the  eastward- 
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flowing  and  the  westward-flowing  watere  were  brought  together  by 
human  energy  and  art,  and  before  the  locomotive  sent  its  echoes, 
as  it  now  docs  hourly,  from  the  summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Alleghanies — he  grew  personally  familiar  with  the  wliolc  rough 
region  which  has  since  yielded  to  the  country  such  iucalcuhible 
stores  of  coal  and  iron. 

The  physical  and  mental  invigoration  of  this  hardy  life  marks 
him  notably  now,  while  the  openness  of  nature  in  all  her  as^^ets 
of  savagery  and  tenderness,  powerfully  uourishetl  that  strong  love 
of  the  vigorous,  the  grand,  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful,  which 
have  distinguished  him  throughout  his  life. 

In  hie  early  manhood,  indeed  some  time  before  his  majority,  such 
was  the  absolute  reliance  of  his  friends  on  his  character  for  sense, 
energy,  vigilance  and  the  power  to  command  men,  that  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  an  extensive  smelting  establishment  in  Lycoming 
county,  Pennsylvania,  where,  under  his  management,  was  made 
the  first  iron  ever  made  with  mineral  coal  in  the  United  States. 

In  1841,  at  the  ojjcuing  of  the  Tidewater  Canal,  from  Columbia 
to  llavre-de-Graee,  he  came  (then  in  his  twenty-first  year)  to  Ealti- 
more  and  established  himself  in  a  general  commission  business, 
and  at  once  took  the  lead  in  the  Penus^'lvania  f)roduce  trade.  It 
was  iu  this  pursuit  that  he  first  impressed  our  townsmen  of  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  \'ears  ago,  with  his  strong  {>er8onal  character  as  a 
njcrchant  and  u  man. 

Finding  his  field  at  that  time  too  narrow  for  his  energies,  he, 
iu  1847,  in  connection  with  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Harvey,  estab- 
lished the  now  widely  known  firm  of  W.  T.  Walters  &  Co. 

Tlie  prominence  which  his  house  had  before  was  at  onco  brought 
to  the  new  concern,  who,  in  their  business  of  foreign  and  domestic 
wine  and  spirit  merchants,  at  once  took  greatly  the  lead,  which 
the  house  has  always  maintained  in  the  city,  and  rose  mpidly  to 
be,  for  character  and  importance,  one  of  the  very  fii-st  houses  in  the 
country. 

The  firm  of  W.  T.  Walters  &  Co.  lias  consisted  for  several  years 
past  of  Mr.  Walters  himself,  Mr.  Joshua  P.  McCay,  and  Mr.  John 
W.  McCoy. 

Mr.  Walters  was  President  of  the  first  steamship  line  established 
between  Baltimore  and  Savannah,  and  a  Director,  from  time  to 
time,  in  every  line  established  from  Baltimore  to  the  South. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  insisted  on  the  advantage  of  immedi- 
ately re-establishing  all  our  Southern  lines  of  steamers,  aided  them 
in  many  ways,  and  also  urged  and  aided  the  organization  of  other 
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lines.  He  has  almost  always  puriwrfely  kejit  aloof  from  official 
prominence,  in  any  and  every  form,  even  while  his  clear  opinions 
and  his  energetic  character  impressed  the  policy  of  official  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  not  as  a  steadily  successful  merchant  only,  that  Mr.  "Walters 
is  well  known,  but  as  a  liberal  user  of  his  large  means  for  the 
general  l>eneiit,  and  for  the  gratification  of  tastes  not  onlinarily 
met  with  to  any  notable  degree  amid  the  cares  and  ambitions  of 
an  active  business  life. 

ITis  early  fondness  for  art,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  he 
fii'st  established  himself  in  Baltimore,  induced  him  to  spend  a  part 
of  his  first  year's  profits  here  in  the  purchase  of  the  l»est  pictures 
he  could  procure,  and  no  year  in  all  the  intei-vening  time  has 
elaijsed  without  fresh  adilitions  to  his  collection.  Closely  identified 
for  a  long  time  with  tlie  growth  of  art  in  America,  and  for  twenty 
years  intimately  a^-isoeiated  with  our  best  artists,  they  liave 
always  found  in  iiini,  not  a  Judicious  patron  only,  V)ut  an  ap- 
preciative and  gencruus  friend.  Residing  in  Eurojie  from  1861  to 
1865,  Mr.  "Walters  traveled  extensively,  and  gratified  his  long  cher- 
ished wish  to  study  and  understand  more  fully  the  condition  and 
history  of  art,  which  so  much  interested  him.  Growing  jjci-sonully 
familiar  with  the  most  prominent  Continental  artists,  he  made 
from  their  works,  then  and  since,  many  exquisite  additions  to  his 
collection.  Indeed,  no  single  year  has  passed  without  a  material 
improvement  in  the  character  of  his  art  possessions,  until  now,  by 
constant  pruning  and  re-pruning,  and  by  fresh  additions  of  still 
suiierior  excellence,  his  collection  has  grown  to  be,  beyond  dispute, 
the  very  best  collection  of  modern  pictures  in  this  country. 

The  i)artisan  of  no  esjiecial  school,  he  has  brought  together  the 
finest  works  of  French,  German,  Belgian,  American  and  English 
artists.  These  art-treasures  liave  won  a  wide  celebrity,  especially 
among  the  truest  critics,  and  people  of  maturely  cultivated  taste. 
Not  kept  for  ostentation,  they  are  accessible,  at  all  times,  freely, 
to  his  many  friends,  and  to  all  artists,  and  on  stated  days  to  all 
pei-sons  who  wish  to  see  them. 

Apart  from  the  ownership  of  this  collection,  Mr.  "Walters  holds  a 
position  that  must  have  great  influence  on  the  future  of  art  in  this 
country,  he  having  been  appointed  (the  only  apjiointee  out  of  Wash- 
ington city)  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran  as  one  of  the  jmrraanent 
Trustees  of  the  Art  Museum,  which  that  gentleman  has  so  nobly 
endowed,  and  his  co-trustees  having  made  Mr.  Walters  chairman 
of  the  purchasing  committee. 
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Some  little  work  of  our  townsman,  Rineliart,  now  so  distin- 
guished as  a  sculptor,  having  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Walters  many 
years  ago,  while  the  artist  w^a«  as  yet  even  locally  unknown,  on 
meeting  him,  Mr.  "Walters  was  at  once  impressed  with  his  capacity, 
and  also  with  the  earnest  sincerity  of  his  character,  and  his  steadfast 
determination  to  devote  his  life  to  art  alone,  and  to  patiently  await 
the  world's  recognition  of  his  p<iwci'8.  It  was  at  Mr.  Walters'  ur- 
gent desire,  and  by  his  aid,  that  Rinehart  went  to  Italy ;  and, 
during  the  first  six  years  of  his  residence  there,  Mr.  Walters' 
purse  was  always  open  to  him,  without  stint  or  limit.  And  ever 
since  that  time,  he  has  steadily  and  proudly  kept  Rinehart 's  inter- 
ests in  view,  and  advanced  them  by  alt  the  jiower  of  his  thoughtful 
and  ardent  nature. 

It  was  through  the  zealous  endeavor  of  Mr.  Walters,  and  of  S. 
Teackle  Wallis,  Esq.,  that  the  State  of  Maryland  gave  to  Rinehart  a 
commission  to  make  a  statue  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Taney,  upon 
wliich  the  artist  is  now  engaiied,  the  Stati'  having  a]«pro]iriated  for 
the  work,  the  liberal  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  jilaster 
sketch  of  this  figure,  publicly  shown  here  some  months  ago,  has 
fully  assured  our  people  that  the  commiasion  could  not  have  been 
more  wisely  given.  It  will  not  be  long  until  the  State  will  hold, 
as  her  pi-ecious  jwssesaion,  in  imjierishable  material,  the  form  and 
features  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  sons,  through  the  power  of 
art,  inspired  as  in  life  with  the  tranquil  thought  of  his  wise,  firm, 
equitable  soul. 

A  figure  in  marble  by  Rinehart — the  Woman  of  Samaria — in  the 
hall  of  Mr.  Waltem'  town  bouse,  is  itself  a  noble  souvenir  of  art ; 
while  Mrs.  Walters,  who  in  her  life  was  always  Rinehart's  friend, 
is  lovingly  commemorated  by  him  in  a  bronze  monumental  figure  in 
Greenmiiniit  cemetery,  where  tlie  deejiest  and  tendorest  inspiration 
of  the  artist  makes  the  grave  a  sunctuarj-  where  love  is  reconciled 
with  death. 

One  of  the  most  striking  busts  made  by  Rinehart  is  that  of  Mr. 
Walters.     It  is  marked  I)}'  great  life-likeness,  vigor  and  severity. 

His  jiortrait  by  Elliott  is  also  one  of  tliat  great  artist's  very  best 
productions,  thoroughly  alive  and  full  of  cbaractei*. 

During  Mr.  Waltei-s'  residence  in  Fnmee,  he  grew  familiar  with 
the  famous  Percberon  Uoi-se,  so  distinguished  for  its  health, 
strength,  docility,  endurance,  economy  of  keep  and  rajiidity  in 
drawing  great  loads.  lie  travei-sed  caretnlly  tlie  entire  region,  pro- 
duotng  these  lioi"scs,  and — through  General  Eleury  and  Mr.  Dullii^'B, 
(the  writer  of  the  book  on  the  Percheron,)  both  in  the  service  of 
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the  French  Government — having  thus  the  vciy  best  facilities,  he 
seleoteil  eighteen  of  these  remarkiible  aniinals,  and  since  their 
arrival  in  this  country  has  used  successful  endeavor  to  widely  dis- 
seminate this  superior  blowl. 

He  presented  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  an 
English  translation  of  Mr.  DuHays'  book  on  the  Percheron,  to  foster 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  sabject.  These  etlbrts  have  already 
resulted  in  the  inii)ortation,  by  other  imrties,  in  the  pas^t  three  yeare, 
of  more  than  fifty  breeding  horses  of  this  stock,  which  have  found 
their  way  to  no  loss  than  eiglit  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern 
States. 

Familiar  with  railways  and  their  management,  Mr.  Walters  was 
a  controlling  Director  for  many  years  in  the  Northern  Centnd  Rail- 
way Company,  representing,  at  various  times,  not  the  private  stock- 
holdei's  only,  but  the  interests  of  our  city  and  our  State. 

For  a  long  time  he  has  l.)elieved  in  the  profitable  jiracticability  of 
uniting  the  lakes  and  the  gulf  by  one  cqntinuou.-*  line  of  railroad, 
of  straight  line  and  easy  grades,  east  of  the  Alleglianies ;  and  he 
has  already,  for  himself,  his  Ixouse,  and  as  trustee  for  others,  pur- 
chased over  five  hundred  miles  of  continuous  and  tributary  southern 
railroads,  and  has  disbursed,  in  the  last  two  years,  for  tliis  projfcrty, 
over  five  million  dollars. 

Neither  he  nor  his  house  ever  enters  upon  even  tlie  most  tcmiitiug 
sjieculation  in  anything  that  is  not  thoroughly  known  to  them. 
His  prosjierity  is  the  simple  result  of  <^uick  intelligence,  great 
energy  and  close  labor  apjilied  to  one  single  line  of  business;  and 
their  later  operations,  outside  of  their  immediate  business,  have  been 
for  peraianent  investment.  Never  shaken  by  a  panic:  a  broken 
market  for  Southern  State  securities,  or  other  projjerty,  only  stimu- 
lated iiini  to  wilier  purchases,  seeing  that,  before  long,  in  the  certain 
re-establishment  of  Southern  credit,  the  public  judgment  must 
approve  and  follow  his  bold  intuitions.  Having  not  a  doubt  that 
the  Southern  States  would  rapidly  i"ecovor  from  the  losses  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Walters  personally  and  minutely  explored  the  South  soon 
thereafter,  purposely  meeting  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  and  all 
shades  of  opinion.  The  full  intelligence  gained  in  this  trip  has 
notably  served  his  house  in  its  extensive  operations  since. 

With  a  very  limited  tolerance  for  loose  talkers,  schemers,  aud  the 
whole  tribe  of  preteuders,  he  has  always  had  a  cpiick  eye  for  real 
capacity  in  any  form  or  in  any  calling,  and  a  quick  disposition  to 
advance  the  interests  of  any  man  ho  met  of  probity,  sincerity, 
energy,  sense  and  skill.     Being  himself  notably  ardeut  aud  endor- 
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ing  iu  his  friendships  and  zealous  in  all  friendly  services,  ho  has 
always  been  able,  in  any  emergency  or  for  any  purpose,  to  command 
fully  the  hearty  aid  of  men  whom  he  had  served  before,  and  who, 
from  oontiuuetl  observation,  were  assured  of  the  success  of  every 
enterprise  in  which  he  led.  This  faculty  for  leadersliip  and  govern- 
ment, based  on  his  broad  sense,  his  tireless  energy,  his  commercial 
probity,  his  knowle<lge  of  men,  his  quick  npj>reciation  of  capacity, 
and  the  strength  of  his  personal  attachments,  has  liad  much  to  do 
with  the  steady  growth  of  his  fortune,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  time,  while  the  credit  of  his  hmise  is  without  limit. 

Bold  and  aggressive,  but  cool  and  prudent;  wide  reaching,  but 
exact;  promjtt  to  the  moment  in  all  engagements,  holding  his 
verbal  promise  as  of  absolute  obligation  even  in  trifles ;  never  repin- 
ing under  any  circumstances ;  instant  in  his  intuition  of  men's 
characters ;  a  natural  negotiator,  yet  more  a  keen  listener  and 
looker  than  a  talker ;  at  work  early  ami  late ;  always  on  his  feet ; 
always  coming  out  right  iu  practical  results;  he  won  early  a  leader's 
lX)sition,  and  conimande<l  for  his  house  a  broad  and  solid  financial 
credit,  which  has  never  been  shaken  for  a  moment,  even  in  times  of 
the  greatest  monetary  stringency. 

Notwithstanding  a  life-time  of  severe  work,  Mr.  Walters  is  still 
in  his  prime,  with  all  the  health  and  vigor  of  his  youth;  while, 
from  his  established  position,  liberal  conduct  and  controlling 
character,  he  must  have  much  yet  to  do,  not  for  himself  only,  but 
for  the  general  benefit. 
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MILES  WHITE. 


Miles  White  was  bom  in  Perquimans  county,  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1792.  His 
parents,  Francis  ami  Miriani  White,  were  doscondantB  of  the  early 
converts  in  that  State  to  the  doctrines  of  George  Fox,  tlie  founder 
of  the  religious  society  of  Friends.  The  second  meeting  of  that 
society  for  religious  worship  in  North  Carolina,  was  held  in  the 
dwelling  of  one  of  Mr.  White's  ancestors,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Governor's  Council,  in  tlie  year  1682.  His  dwelling  con- 
tinned  to  bo  nsed  for  that  purpose  until  the  erection  upon  his  lands 
of  a  meeting-house,  which  was  occupied  for  worship  by  the  society 
of  Friends  in  tliat  district  tor  more  than  a  hundred  years,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  a  great  hurricane.  Meanwhile,  other  like  houses 
of  worship  were  erected  in  tlie  county,  and  the  religious  society  of 
Friends  increased  in  numbers  and  strength.  The  establisbnient  of 
this  faith  in  that  quarter  was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  William 
Edmundson,  a  noted  minister,  who  came  over  to  this  country  with 
George  Fox ;  and  it  was  under  bis  auspices  that  the  primitive  meet- 
ing which  took  place  in  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  White's  ancestor  was 
held.  Mr.  Wliite,  adhering  to  the  faith  and  traditions  of  his 
family,  has  always  been  a  zealous  and  prominent  member  of  the 
orthodox  religious  society  of  Friends.  Early  in  life  he  inherited  a 
number  of  slaves;  but  being,  on  conscientious  grounds,  opj>osed  to 
slavery,  be  frcetl  them  all.  He  assisted  some  of  them  to  emigrate 
to  Liberia,  and  he  induced  others  to  seek  tlieir  fortunes  in  the  free 
States.  Mr.  White's  first  residence  was  in  the  country,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  but  even  there  the  natural 
activity  of  his  mind  attractetl  him  to  stirring  business  occupations. 
He  removed  to  Elizabeth  City,  in  his  native  State,  in  the  year  1830, 
where  be  soon  became  largely  and  successfully  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile and  commercial  pursuits.  He  occupied  himself  in  part  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  that  with  the  West  Indies ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  although  in  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged  at 
that  time,  a  trade  in  ardent  spirits  might  have  been  carried  on  most 
34 
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extensively  and  profitably,  he  persistently  forbore,  on  gronnds  of 
jiuiilic  policy,  and  from  conscientious  scruples,  from  dealing  at  all 
in  wliat  he  considered  to  be  a  pernicious  article  of  commerce. 

Witli  a  fortune  considenthly  increased  by  his  mercantile  Inisinees, 
Mr.  White  removed,  in  1849,  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  re- 
cent discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia  attracted,  at 
tliat  time,  much  of  his  attention  and  consideration.  His  natural 
sagacity  of  mind,  aided  by  reading  and  reflection  upon  the  effects 
of  like  causes  uj>on  prices  and  values,  as  illustrated  by  different 
epochs  in  the  history  of  England  and  this  country,  led  him  to  the 
conviction,  upon  which  he  was  prompt  and  bold  to  act,  that  d  rise 
in  the  value  of  real  projterty  in  this  country  was  sure  to  follow 
ujK»n  the  infusion  of  so  large  an  amount  of  the  precious  metals  into 
its  currency.  He  therefore  at  once  embarked  his  fortune  in  the 
purchase  of  Government  lands  in  the  West,  in  lots  in  Western 
cities,  and  in  the  city  of  Baltimore;  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  which  place,  in  size  and  business,  he  had  implicit  faith. 
He  traveled  in  the  West,  and  made  his  investments  in  land  and 
lots  with  singular  sagacity  and  self-reliance.  His  foresight  and 
judgment  were  rewarded,  in  many  instances,  by  an  enormous  iii- 
creawc  in  the  value  of  his  purchases. 

In  Baltimore,  the  city  of  his  adoption,  his  operations  in  real 
estate,  have  been  most  extensive  and  successful ;  and  they  have 
been,  also,  of  such  a  character  as  to  add  to  the  material  growth 
and  prosj)erity  of  the  city.  Vacant  property,  in  whicli  his  invest- 
ments have  been  largo,  has  not  remained  idle  in  his  hands,  as  the 
case  is  witli  some  landed  proprietoi's.  His  moneyed  capital  always 
actively  employed,  has  contributed  to  the  opening  and  paving  of 
streets,  and  the  erection  of  whole  blocks  of  excellent  hou-ses  in 
various  parts  of  tlie  cit}'.  Some  hundreds  of  dwelling  houses  have 
in  this  way  been  built  with  the  aid  of  his  large  means,  and  have 
added  to  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  city,  while  they  have  served 
to  jirontote  the  comforts  and  supply  the  wants  of  its  growing  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  White's  interest  in  the  improvement  of  Baltimore  has  not 
lieen  confined  to  the  increai^e  and  extension  of  handsome  and 
comfortable  dwellings  for  the  living,  but  has  especially  interested 
himself  in  the  establishment  and  the  proper  management  and  im- 
provement of  those  "cities  of  the  dead,"  our  great  suburban  ceme- 
teries. With  Greenmount  Cemetery  he  has  been  identified  as  a 
stockholder  and  manager  manj'  years.  Of  the  Baltimore  Cemetery 
he  was  for  some  time  the  President;  and  only  resigned  the  position 
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when  he  became,  upon  the  organization  of  the  People's  Bank,  the 
President  of  that  institution.  lie  retired  from  that  position,  how- 
ever, some  years  ago,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  more 
exclusively  to  the  management  of  his  large  property  and  private 
business. 

In  his  private  life,  Mr.  White  is  distinguished  by  his  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  peculiar  costume  and  language  of  the  people  of  his 
religious  faith,  and  he  is  zealously  and  consistently  attached  to 
their  doctrine  and  traditions.  He  is  widely  known  and  respected 
among  them  as  a  firm,  upright  and  useful  member  of  their  ex- 
tended community.  lie  has  contributed  liberally  to  the  erection  of 
houses  for  Divine  worship;  and,  also,  towards  the  erection  and  sup- 
port of  educational  and  charitable  institutions.  In  his  business 
transactions,  he  is  characterized  by  great  accuracy,  caution  and 
sagacity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  prompt  action  and  i>erfect  re- 
liance u}ion  his  own  judgment.  He  is  exact  in  his  own  perform- 
ance, and  in  the  requirement  of  exactness  from  others,  in  all  busi- 
ness engagements ;  and  has  always  borne  the  highest  character  for 
integrity  and  accuracy  in  all  his  dealings.  He  is  gifted  with  a  very 
remarkable  memory,  and  a  capacity  for  active  administration  of  a 
large  and  varietl  business. 

Though  now  greatly  advanced  in  years,  he  still  retains  these 
jiowers,  and  pei-soiuilly  manages  and  attends  to  all  the  business  con- 
nected with  his  large  estate.  His  health  continues  to  be  good,  and 
illustrates,  in  his  age,  the  value  of  a  temperate  and  virtuous  youth 
and  manhood.  His  life  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  success 
which  oi'dinarily  awaits  good  judgment,  with  decision  to  act  upon 
it;  broad  and  sound  views,  with  well  directed  enterprise, — all 
regulated  by  the  virtues  of  prudence,  industry  an<l  integrity. 


BISHOP  WHITTINGHAM. 


The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Maryland,  while  numbering 
among  its  clergy  many  men  of  exalted  piety  and  usefulness,  has 
been  subjected  at  various  times  to  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune ; 
thus  exhibiting  periods  of  trial  and  depression,  and  again  of  great 
power  and  progress.  Among  those  whose  example  and  influence 
have  been  most  signally  felt.  Bishop  Whittingham  has  been  fore- 
most, and  to  him,  probably,  more  than  to  any  one  in  Maryland,  is 
the  Church  indebted  for  her  strength  and  prosperity.  . 

William  Rollinson  Whittingham,  the  present  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Maryland,  was  born  in  the  City  of  New  York,  December  2d, 
1805.  His  parents  were  both  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  and  he 
received  his  education  almost  entirely  from  them,  being  at  an  early 
age  skilled  in  the  classics,  and  acquiring  that  love  of  profound  and 
elegant  scholarship  for  which  he  has  become  so  distinguished  later 
in  life.  His  training  was  so  accurate  and  extensive  as  to  serve, 
indeed,  in  place  of  collegiate  instruction,  and  having  determined  to 
consecrate  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  he  graduated  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1825.  Two  years 
later,  he  received  Holy  Orders,  and,  in  1831,  became  Eector  of  St. 
Luke's  Church,  in  his  native  city.  Here  he  soon  became  known  as 
an  earnest  and  eloquent  preacher,  displaying  the  most  signal  ability 
in  whatever  field  he  was  called  to  act.  Of  untiring  industry  and 
indomitable  will,  he  rapidly  rose  in  the  public  estimation.  He 
attracted  throngs  of  entranced  listeners  by  the  power  of  his  mighty 
appeals  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience,  while  his  zeal  and  devotion 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  caused  him  to  be  considered  one  of 
her  most  conspicuous  champions. 

His  health  failing  him,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  arduous 
labors,  he  visited  the  south  of  Europe  in  1834 ;  and,  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  after  his  return,  on  the  nomination  of  P.  G.  Stuyvesant 
he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary. 
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Actively  engaged  as  he  was  with  the  duties  of  his  Professorship, 
he  was  also  at  various  times  Editor  of  several  publications.  "  The 
P^iniily  Visitor"'  and  the  "Children's  Magazine,"  both  monthly 
publications,  and  "The  Churchman,"'  a  weekly  paj>cr,  more  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  Church,  attest  his  diligence  and  the  extent  of 
his  laboi-s.  He  also  edited  the  "  Parish  Library,'"  a  collection  of 
standard  works  for  families.  At  a  later  period,  Palmer's  "Treatise 
on  the  Church  "  was  issued  under  his  supervision. 

lu  1840,  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Maryland;  was  consecrated  in 
lialtimore,  in  September  of  that  year,  and  since  then  has  resided  in 
this  city.  At  the  [icriod  of  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  in  Maryland  was  languishing,  but  under  the 
incessant  vigilance  and  firm  policy  of  Bishop  Wliittiiigham,  it  has 
recovered  all  its  vigor,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  in  every  portion  of 
the  State.  Arriving  in  Baltimore  with  a  distinguished  reputation, 
ho  lias  greatly  added  to  it  since  bis  residence  here ;  and  in  spite  nf 
frequent  ill  health,  his  indomitable  energy  and  jx-rsoveranee  have 
triiinipbcd  over  many  obstacles  which  a  less  resolute  spirit  would 
liave  succumbed  to.  With  very  strong  convictions  of  tVie  right  and 
the  true,  he  has  sometimes  been  involved  in  controversj',  but  in 
almost  every  instance  his  will  and  ability  have  secured  the  end  he 
sought,  while  liis  intense  faith  in  the  principles  for  which  he  con- 
tended has  won  the  respect  even  of  those  who  most  strenuously  ojv 
jjosed  him.  lie  has  given  the  most  hearty  cnciniragement  to  many 
benevolent  institutions  and  enterprises  connected  with  his  Diocese. 
The  Church  Home  and  Infirmary,  with  its  Order  of  Deaconesses,— 
the  latter  originated  by  himself, — was  established  in  this  city  in 
1855,  under  his  immediate  countenance,  and  is  largely  indebted  to 
his  fostering  hand.  The  College  of  St.  James,  near  Hagerstown,  was 
almost  entirely  of  his  creation.  It  was  founded  not  very  long  after 
his  arrival  in  Maryland,  and  with  an  able  corps  of  professora  con- 
tinued to  flouri.sh  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war,  when 
that  portion  of  the  State  being  continually  occupied  and  harassed 
by  the  opposing  armies,  the  College  was  obliged  to  suspend  its 
functions,  and  has  not  since  found  itself  in  a  condition  to  resume 
them.  During  the  war.  Bishop  Whittingham  was  strong  in  his 
adherence  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  exercised  a  wide 
conservative  influence. 

Tlie  liishop's  health  being  now  seriously  impaired,  at  the  late 
Convention  of  tlie  Diocese  an  Assistant  Bishop  was  chosen.  Dr. 
William   Pinkuey,  of  Washington,   who   was  consecrated   to   his 
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office  iu  October  last,  thus  relieving  the  venerable  prelate  of  a  large 
share  of  his  onerous  duties.  Bishop  Whittiugham  is  widely  known 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  as  a  profound  and  accurate 
divine,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  clear  and  forcible  writer. 
His  eminence  is  fully  recognized  in  his  own  communion,  and  he 
enjoys  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  very  many  outside  of  it. 


WILLIAM  PINKNEY  WHYTE. 


William  Pinknet  "Whtte  was  born  on  the  ninth  day  of  August, 
1824,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Joseph 
"White,  whose  father,  the  late  Dr.  John  Campbell  White,  was 
one  of  the  United  Irishmen  of  1798,  and  settled  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  where  he  was  held 
in  high  repute,  as  a  leading  physician.  His  grandfather,  on 
the  mother's  side,  was  the  distinguished  orator  and  statesman, 
William  Pinkney,  of  Maryland.  His  brother.  Reverend  John 
Campbell  White,  now  deceased,  was  a  prominent  Episcopal  Clergy- 
man in  New  York,  and  another  brother,  Campbell  White  Pinkney, 
is  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  city. 
Mr.  Whyte  was  educated  under  the  care  of  M.  R.  Mclfally, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  in  Baltimore,  who  had  been 
the  private  secretary  of  Napoleon  the  First.  In  1842,  owing  to 
unfortunate  family  difficulties,  which  impoverished  his  father,  he 
was  taken  from  school,  and,  although  contrary  to  his  tastes,  yet 
under  a  sense  of  duty,  he  entered  the  counting  house  of  Messrs. 
Peabody,  Riggs  &  Co.,  the  commercial  firm  founded  by  the  late 
George  Peabody.  Here  he  remained  nearly  two  years,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  clerk,  laboring  hard  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  occupying  his  leisure  time  in  study. 

During  all  this  period,  he  was  pining  for  pursuits  more  congenial 
to  his  taste,  and  at  last,  in  the  winter  of  1843,  he  determined  to 
study  law,  and  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Brune,  eminent  practitioners  in  Baltimore.  He  pursued  his  studies 
with  great  industry,  and  at  intervals  earned  his  first  fees  in  their 
office.  Subsequently,  in  1844  and  1845,  we  find  him  a  student  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge,  attending  with  great  regu- 
larity the  lectures  of  Judge  Story  and  Professor  Grcenleaf.  The 
intimacy  which  had  existed  between  Judge  Story  and  Mr.  Pinkney, 
induced  the  former  to  take  much  notice  of  young  Whyte,  and  to 
receive  him  on  the  most  intimate  footing. 

Returning  to  Baltimore  in  1845,  he  found  a  place  in  the  law 
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office  of  the  late  John  Glenn,  afterwards  Juilgo  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  as  bis  clerk  laid  the  foundation 
of  hifl  familiar  knowledge  of  practice  and  pleading,  which  has 
served  him  bo  well  later  in  life.  In  184tJ,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  Bar  of  Baltimore,  and  in  the  next  year,  1.S47,  he 
was  nominated  and  elected,  as  a  Democrat,  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  Maryland,  and  took  liis  scat  in  Docemher  of  that  year. 
The  seesions  were  then,  for  the  tirst  time,  bicimia!,  and  his  term 
lasted  till  1849,  when  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
Baltimore  city  had  at  that  time  but  five  Delegates.  Just  before 
taking  his  scat  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  in  1847,  he  was  married 
to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Levi  Uollingsworth,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Baltimore,  and,  at  one  time,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
of  Maryland.  In  April,  1848,  he  was  apiKiinted  by  J.  Y.  Mason, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Judge  advocate  of  a  Court  Mar- 
tial, at  the  Kaval  School  at  Anna})olis,  for  tlie  trial  of  a  number 
of  the  midshipmen,  and  which  Court  was  composed  of  the  late 
Commodores  Morris,  Morgan,  Ritchie  Macauley,  and  Admirals 
Farnigut,  Franklin  Biichatum  and  Barron, 

On  his  return  to  Baltimore  in  May,  1M48,  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  devoted  liimself  assiduously  to  it,  until  1851, 
when  ho  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Congress,  in  a  very 
close  district.  In  the  party  convention,  by  which  he  was  made  a 
candidate,  he  received  tifty-one  votes  out  of  the  seventy-iive.  His 
opponent,  T.  Yates  Walsh,  one  of  the  most  popular  Whigs  in  the 
district,  was  elected  by  a  small  majority. 

He  continued  closely  in  the  practice  of  the  law  til!  1853,  when  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  as  a  candidate 
for  Comptroller  of  the  State  Treasury,  to  which  office  he  was  elected, 
by  a  very  large  majority.  Here  he  discharged  his  duties  with  such 
fidelity,  and  arranged  the  details  of  his  office,  then  recently  estab- 
lished, with  so  much  ability,  that  the  Legislature  of  1856,  controlled 
by  his  jwlitical  opponents,  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  after  a 
careful  exaniinatiou  of  the  affairs  of  the  office,  they  were  satisfied 
that  "  The  system  adopted  is  one  of  admirable  character,  and  that 
the  details  of  the  ofiice  have  been  so  simplified,  that  mistake  or 
confusion  hereafter  in  the  official  business  pertaining  to  the  Comp- 
troller's Department  is  almost  impossible." 

"  The  careful  arrangement  of  the  official  vouchers  and  the  uniform 
precision  in  all  the  details  of  the  oflice,  evince  not  only  the  wisdom 
of  the  Constitution  in  providing  this  safeguard  to  the  Treasury,  but 
also  show  the  successful  manner  in  which  the  objects  of  the  Consti- 
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tution  have  been  accompliahed,  and  the  several  Acts  of  Assembly 
referring  to  this  department  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Whyte,  the 
late  incumbent." 

He  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  1855,  and  went 
back  to  the  Bar  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  zeal. 

From  l8o5  to  1857,  he  devoted  himself  to  business,  and  took  but 
little  part  in  politics,  but  became  so  disgusted  with  the  mode  in 
Avhich  elections  had  been  conducted  in  Baltimore,  from  1854  to 
1856,  that  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  the  violation  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  that  city,  and  so,  in  1867,  he  consented  to  be 
again  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Third  District,  with  a  view 
to  contest  the  right  of  the  member  claiming  the  seat  under  such 
pretended  elections. 

Tliis  he  did,  at  his  own  expense,  and  the  Committee  of  Elections 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress, 
reported  a  resolution  vacating  the  seat  of  the  sitting  member,  but 
finally,  after  many  delays,  until  near  the  close  of  the  second  session, 
the  resolution  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  106  to  97. 

But  the  publication  of  the  testimony  and  the  exposure  of  the 
proceedings  at  Baltimore,  so  effectually  roused  the  j>eople  of  the 
State,  that  at  the  next  election  in  1859,  the  new  Legislature  passed 
a  series  of  laws  that  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  pernicious  prac- 
tices which  had  previously  thwarted  the  will  of  the  majority  in 
that  city. 

Mr.  Whyte  pursued  the  practice  of  the  law  from  1860  to  1868, 
with  untiring  energy  and  unbroken  attention,  only  that,  during 
the  year  1866,  he  visited  Europe,  spending  his  time  in  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Switzerland. 

In  1868  he  was  a  delegate  from  the  Third  District  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  which  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  for 
I'resident,  and  General  Francis  P.  Blair  for  Vice-President. 

In  July,  1868,  upon  the  resignation  of  Senator  Reverdy  Johnson, 
who  had  accepted  the  position  of  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  the  vacant  seat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  he  held  to  the  close  of  the 
Fortieth  Congress. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  in  the  Senate,  and  defended 
the  course  of  President  Johnson  on  several  occasions. 

Ue  made  a  long  and  able  speech  against  the  power  of  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  grant  charters  to  companies  for  building 
railways  over  the  soil  of  the  States,  without  their  consent. 
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He  struggled  earnestly  against  special  and  class  legislation,  and 
was  particularly  severe  in  discussing  the  copper  tarift"  bill,  passed,  as 
he  alleged,  in  the  interest  of  the  Lake  Suf)erior  companies. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  in  1869,  he  received  the 
warmest  congratulations  from  his  constituents,  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and  the  press  was  outspoken  in  its  regrets,  that  his  terra 
of  service  had  been  so  limited. 

He  ifnmediately  returned  to  his  profession,  and  resumed  his  large 
and  lucrative  practice. 


OTHO  HOLLAND  WILLIAMS. 


Otho  Hollakd  Williams  was  bom  in  Prince  George  county, 
Maryland,  in  March,  1749.  The  year  after  his  birth,  his  father 
moved  to  the  mouth  of  Conococheague  creek,  in  Frederick,  near 
"Washington  county.  When  Otho  was  twelve  years  of  age,  his 
father,  Joseph  Williams,  died,  leaving  seven  children  but  slenderly 
provided  for.  Otho  was  taken  care  of  and  educated  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Ross.  lie  was  placed  at  an  early  age  in  the  Clerk's 
office  of  Frederick  county,  and  afterward  removed  to  Baltimore,  in 
a  similar  position.  Returning  to  Fredericktown,  he  entered  into 
business,  but  had  been  a  very  short  time  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  when  the  Revolutionary  war  commenced.  All  thought 
of  peaceful  trade  was  now  abandoned.  A  company  of  riflemen  was 
forme<i  in  Fredericktown,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Price, 
Williams  being  Lieutenant.  They  marched  to  Boston,  and  Price 
soon  being  promoted,  Williams  succeeded  to  the  command.  He 
was  engaged  in  no  very  noted  service  from  this  time  until  the  affair 
of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Hudson  river,  he  having  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major  in  a  rifle  regiment  formed  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia  troops.  He  was  in  this  engagement  placed  with  his 
troops  in  a  wood  in  advance  of  the  Fort,  into  which  he  was  forced 
to  retreat  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  Hessian  attack,  after  they  had 
been  several  times  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss.  Major  Williams  was 
severely  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  Long  Island,  and  after- 
ward removed  to  the  provost  jail  in  New  York,  where  he  suftered 
great  indignities  and  cruelty.  He  was  finally  exchanged,  after  a 
captivity  of  fifteen  months.  During  his  imprisonment,  he  had  been 
promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  the  Maryland 
line,  and  he  rejoined  the  army  in  New  Jersey  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  fought  in  June,  1778. 

Col.  Williams  soon  brought  his  regiment  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  discipline.  He  was  not  engaged  in  any  very  important  service 
during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  with  the  Northern  army  ;  but  in 
1780,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Carolinas,  which  at  that  time  had 
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been  rompletely  cnisliod  untler  tlic  ahle  generalship  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinf<in.  General  Gates  took  command  of  the  Anu-riean  forces  in 
July,  1780,  sniierseding  Baron  DeKalb.  Col.  Williams,  who  ai)i)ear8 
in  the  Southern  field  aliout  this  time,  was  a|>pointed  Deputy  Adju- 
tant General  of  tlic  army.  He  has  left  a  detailed  narrative  of  this 
campaign,  published  in  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene.  The  disaatrons 
battle  of  Camden  soon  afterward  occurred,  in  which  ho  dis])layod 
most  signal  skill,  but  in  which  the  Americans  were  completely 
defeated.  Gates  never  recovei-ed  from  the  effect  of  this  battle  in 
public  estimation,  and  was,  ere  long,  sujiersedod  in  command  by 
General  Greene.  Greene  at  once  perceived  Col.  Williams's  great 
ability,  and  appointe<l  him  his  Adjutant  Goucral,  as  he  had  been 
deputy  under  Gates. 

Col.  Williams's  services  were  from  this  time,  of  the  utmost  im- 
jmrtance,  and  he,  more  than  any  titlier  officer,  Greene  excepted, 
eontributcil  to  change  the  fortune  of  war  in  the  Southern  C-olonies. 
At  the  liattic  of  King's  Mountain,  iii  which  he  took  ]«rt,  the  Brit- 
ish wetv  defeated.  The  coluhratcd  action  of  the  Cowj)ens,  in  which 
the  hitherto  lucky  Tarleton  was  [mt  to  total  rout,  inflicted  another 
very  severe  check  upon  the  English.  Greene's  memorable  retreat 
through  Xorth  Carolina,  which  followed  the  battle  of  the  Cowiieiis, 
had  the  effect  of  drawing  Coruwallis  into  Virginia,  and  gave 
Grocne  an  o]iportunity  of  refreshing  and  reinforcing  his  army  before 
resuming  the  offensive.  In  this  retreat.  Col.  Williams  displaye<l 
the  most  manterly  skill,  activity  and  tact.  He  commanded  the 
roar  guard,  and  by  his  incessant  vigilance  and  mauoDUvres,  baffled 
every  attempt  of  the  oiiemy  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement. 

During  the  year  1781,  the  fortunes  of  the  war  turned  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  Americans,  although  they  were  defeated  by  the  British 
in  several  eng-agements,  as  at  Guilford  Court  House,  L<ird  Rawdon 
was  forced  to  ultandon  Camden,  and  the  jiosts  of  Fort  Watson,  Fort 
Mott,  Fort  Granby,  Nelson's  Ferry,  Georgetown,  Fort  Dreadnought 
and  Augusta,  were  all  either  reduced  or  almndoned,  leaving  only 
Charleston  and  Ninety-Six,  iu  South  Carolina,  and  Savannah,  in 
Georgia,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  jiost  of  Ninety-Six  was 
vigorously  besieged  for  three  weeks  by  the  Americans,  and  must 
have  fallen,  but  for  its  unexpected  reinforcement  liy  Lord  Rawdon. 

The  battle  of  Eutaw,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Southern 
cimpaign,  and  the  last  eventful  action  in  the  South,  had  much  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  result  of  tlie  contest.  It  was  not  so 
decisive  an  engagement  as  Cowpens,  for  Ijoth  sides  claimeil  the  vic- 
tory, the  British  General  Tarleton  citing  it  as  a  triumph   in  his 
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narrative  of  the  war.  Col.  Williams's  part  in  this  action  was  most 
brilliant,  and  won  the  entire  commendation  of  General  Greene  and 
the  whole  army.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  sent  by 
Greene  with  dispatches  to  Congress,  and  became  Brigadier  General 
by  brevet.  On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  he 
settled  in  Baltimore,  and  was  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland  ap- 
pointed to  the  collectorship  of  the  port  of  Baltimore.  On  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  was  re-appointed  to  the 
office,  holding  it  as  long  aa  he  lived,  and  being  thus  the  first  col- 
lector of  the  port  under  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States.  In  1786,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  a 
rich  and  influential  merchant.  lie  acquired  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  was  enabled  to  purchase  his  father's  former  home,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  in  Washington  county,  where  he  was  often  pleas- 
antly employed  improving  the  farm,  and  laying  out  the  town  of 
Williamsport,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  him.  He  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  and  regard  of  Washington,  who,  in  1792,  de- 
sired to  appoint  him  to  the  lineal  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  which 
post,  however,  he  declined  to  accept  on  account  of  feeble  health  and 
domestic  engagements.  In  1793,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes 
in  hope  of  renewed  strength,  but  without  avail,  and  on  the  16th  of 
July,  1794,  he  died  at  Woodstock,  Virginia,  while  on  his  way  to  the 
Sweet  Springs.  General  Williams  was  not  only  distinguished  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Eevolution,  but  his  numerous  private  letters  exhibit 
him  as  one  of  the  most  charming  characters  of  that  eventful  period. 


THOMAS  WILSON. 


The  severe  school  of  adventure  and  discipline  in  which  the 
niCTchants  of  sixty  years  ago  received  their  training,  is  adniirnhly 
exeinjilificd  in  the  early  incidents  of  the  career  of  one  of  the  oldest 
8un-ivcifs  of  them  all.  Tuomak  "Wilson  was  born  in  Harford  county, 
Maryland,  in  1789,  of  respectable  jmrents,  of  the  .Society  of  Friends, 
in  moderate  circumstances.  When  he  had  attained  tlie  age  of  nine 
years,  his  parents,  with  the  entire  family,  removed  to  Baltimore, 
wheix'  he  received  a  i)lain  but  practical  education;  and  having 
manifested  an  early  predilection  for  mercantile  life,  was  placed  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  counting  room  of  Mr.  Thormlick 
Chase,  then  one  of  the  prominent  merchants  of  ISultimore.  The 
engagement  was  verbal,  and  he  agreed  to  serve  until  twenty -one, 
at  a  nominal  salary.  Young  Wilson  having  been  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  theory  of  book-keeping,  as  practiced  at  that  day, 
applied  himself  so  assiduously  that  before  reaching  Lis  majority 
he  received  entire  charge  of  the  books,  and  was  installed  as  chief 
clerk.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  retained  by  Mr.  Chtvse, 
at  a  liberal  salary,  for  one  year,  but  before  the  expiration  of  six 
months  an  opportunity  presented  to  form  a  copartnership  with  a 
gentlemaTi  who  agreed  to  furnish  the  necessary  capital.  This  pro- 
posal was  highly  advantageous,  and  as  Mr.  Chase  generously  released 
him  from  his  engagement,  and  paid  him  his  salary  for  the  year,  the 
firm  of  Brown  &  Wilson  was  formed  in  September,  1810,  on  Fell's 
Point,  then  principally  devoted  to  the  shipping  business. 

The  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  fondness  of  a  sailor's  life,  by 
making  a  voyage,  soon  occurred,  as  lie  sailed  for  the  West  Indies 
early  in  the  year  1811,  in  a  chartered  vessel,  with  a  cargo  jiartly 
belonging  to  his  house.  The  .success  of  this  venture  induced  the 
tirm  to  purchase  a  new  schooner,  which  was  fully  equipped  and 
loude<l  for  La  Guayra,  then  in  possession  of  the  Sjianianls.  Figliting 
had  liegun  in  Venezuela,  between  the  patriots  under  Gen.  Bolivar, 
who  were  struggling  for  indejKindence,  and  the  troofjs  of  Spain ; 
and  as  each  i>arty  occupied  posts  in  the  interior  ami  jyorts  ou  the 
35 
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coast,  and  had  cruisers  at  sea,  the  board  of  underwriters  regarded 
the  voyage  so  hazardous  that  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent,  was  paid 
to  effect  an  insui-iuiee  ujion  vessel  and  cargo,  ^fr.  Wilson  sailed 
in  the  schooner  "Sjteneer,"  and  as  the  retiini  cargo  of  cofibe,  indigo, 
Ac.,  when  sold  in  Baltimore,  realized  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
vessel,  cargo  and  insurance,  and  leave  a  surplus;  the  venture  proved 
eminently  successful. 

Owing  to  the  war,  which  was  soon  after  declared  between  the 
United  iStates  and  Great  Britain,  tlie  Spencer  made  only  one  other 
tri}*,  which  was  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  she  was  sold. 
The  blockade  of  the  Chcsaiieake  Day  by  the  English  fleet  was  so 
effective,  that  the  commerce  of  Baltimore  was  nearly  destroyed, 
and  save  privateering,  in  which  MeHPi-s.  Brown  k  "Wilson,  as  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  could  not  engage,  all  mercantile 
pureuit*  were  dull.  The  enteqirise  of  Mr.  Wilson  could  not  brook 
delay,  and  in  conjunction  with  another  Baltimore  firm,  and  two 
firms  in  Boston,  be  organized  a  line  of  small  vessels,  which,  sailing 
from  the  latter  city,  discharged  their  cargoes  at  Folly  Landing, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  were  then  transported  overland  to 
Onancock,  and  from  thence  were  conveyed  by  boats  of  light  draught 
to  Baltimore. 

The  energy  of  Mr.  Wilson  enabled  him  to  surmount  all  obsta- 
cles, and  despite  the  serious  dithcnltios  attending  its  establishment, 
the  line  was  successfully  orgaiiizcil  during  the  year  1813,  and  an 
exchange  of  commodities  was  thus  effected.  On  one  occasion,  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  eontrdllfd  the  executive  part  of  the  business,  accom- 
panied the  captain  of  a  vessel,  which  had  arrived  at  Folly  Lauding, 
laden  with  sack  salt,  &e.,  to  B'rederieksburg,  Virginia,  and  loading 
seven  small  boats  with  fiour,  as  a  return  shipment,  sailed  down 
the  Kaitpahannuck  to  the  bay.  Upon  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  as  the  wind  was  fair  and  none  of  the  enemy's  fleet  in 
sight,  it  was  resolved  tluit  an  attemyit  should  be  made  to  cross  the 
bay.  Accordingly,  the  little  fleet  of  seven  vessels  sailed  at  dusk,  but 
as  the  weath(!r  had  become  almost  calm  during  the  night,  at  day- 
light, much  to  their  dismay,  the  whole  blockading  squadron  was 
discovered  directly  aliead,  and  iijwn  tacking  about,  they  were 
jiursued  by  boats  armed  with  swivel  guns,  which  opened  fire  as 
they  gained  on  the  chase.  Three  of  the  boats  escaped,  and  regain- 
ing the  river,  ran  uj>  a  creek,  where  they  were  protected  from  fur- 
ther  pursuit  by  the  Virginia  militia. 

A  few  nights  later,  Mr.  Wilson  succeeded  in  evading  the  block- 
adcrs,  and  crossed  with  his  three  boats,  but  as  peace  was  declared 
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in  March,  1815,  the  enterpriae  was  suddenly  closed,  attended  with 
some  lo98.  Upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  legitimate  mercantile 
business  rsijiidly  revived,  and  although  the  revolution  in  Venezuela 
had  not  terniinatod,  Mr.  Wilson  was  desirous  of  re-estaiilishing 
commercial  rehitioiis  with  that  country ;  and  Ix'ing  joiiu'd  hy 
another  Baltimoi-e  firm,  upon  condition  that  he  would  agree  to 
reside  there  at  least  a  year,  and  dispose  of  the  cargoes  forvviirded, 
he  sailed  again  for  La  (Juaj-ra  in  the  latter  part  of  1814,  where  he 
remained  for  more  than  Jifteen  months. 

One  of  the  vessels  consigned  to  liim  was  captured  hy  a  Spanish 
cruiser,  and  conveyed  to  Puerto  Cabello,  sixty  miles  distant,  and 
upon  his  arrival  with  documents  from  the  authorities  of  La  Guayni 
proving  the  vessel  to  he  not  contrabaud,  he  found  that  hotli  vessel 
and  cargo  had  been  condemned  and  sold  as  a  lawful  jirize.  The 
law^-er  emi)loycd  to  draw  the  jtlea  and  reclamation,  which  were 
signed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  as  claimant,  having  reflected  severely  upon 
the  judge  who  had  adjudicated  the  case;  a  decree  of  the  court 
was  exhibited  fining  Mr.  Wilson,  in  default  of  which  he  was  to  be 
confine<l  in  jail.  As  this  decision  was  purely  arbitrary,  payment 
was  refused,  whereupon  he  was  incnrccrated,  and  though  speedily 
released,  he  was  attacked  hy  yellow  fever,  induced  \>y  the  njalaria 
of  Puerto  Cabello  and  exposure  at  sea,  and  intensitied  by  anxiety  of 
mind;  and  sevcml  weeks  elajised  before  he  became  convalescent. 
The  vessel  and  cargo  were  lost  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  so 
rent  by  internal  disBensions  and  guerilla  M'arfare,  that  there  was 
little  security  for  either  person  or  property ;  and  as  they  continued 
to  increase  in  violence,  Mr.  Wilson  deemed  it  jirudent  to  close  his 
business  and  return,  which  he  did  iu  181fi,  enriched  by  a  varied  and 
eventful  experience.  I>uring  his  absence,  the  general  busineas  of  the 
firm  had  been  to  su]iply  him  with  freights,  but  his  return  was  tlio 
signal  for  a  more  general  correspondence  and  a  more  extensive  field 
of  commercial  ojierations,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  results 
were  most  satisfactory.  Ujion  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Brown,  in 
1819,  Mr.  Wilson  contiimcd  the  business  alone,  but  it  increased  so 
greatly  that  it  became  onerous,  csjiecially  as  at  this  time  he  took 
an  active  jiart  in  several  municiiml  institutions.  lie,  therefore, 
associated  with  him  G.  W.  I'eterkin,  which  eoiwrtnorship  lasted 
until  tho  death  of  the  latter  in  1837.  t>ubse<piently,  W.  S. 
Peterkin  and  R.  W.  Allen,  were  added  as  j)artner8,  under  the  name 
an<l  style  of  Thomas  Wilson  &  Co.,  which  was  dissolved  in  1857. 
Daring  the  fearful  financial  jrnnic  of  1857,  which  ]>rostratcd  so 
many  of  the  strongest  mercantile  houses  of  the  country,  that  of 
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omas  v\  Uson  &  LV).  dul  not  escaj>e,  for  wliile  largely  engaged 
in  the  P)uroix.'!iu  and  South  American  trade,  they  su:»tainod  heavy 
losses  at  home.  The  necessity  of  submitting  to  great  sacrifices,  or 
to  the  painful  alternative  of  a  suspension  of  piiynient,  wa.s  appre- 
ciated by  the  senior  partner,  who  an-iinged  with  Iiis  partners  that 
he  should  assume  all  debts  due  to  or  by  the  firm.  This  was  happily 
eft'ected,  but  not  without  the  loss  of  all  the  caiiital  Mr.  Wilson  had 
invested  in  the  tinn,  as  well  as  a  jiortion  of  his  private  property. 
Notwithstanding  his  devoted  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits,  Mr. 
Wilson  did  not  fail  to  co-ojierate  in  devcloi)ing  the  niiuiufuoturing 
interests  of  Maryland,  and  was  a  heavy  stockholder  in  several  cottou 
niills  in  the  State,  as  well  as  sole  owner  of  the  Pioneer  Cotton 
Factory,  at  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia.  In  1839,  he  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  adjoining  that  of  the  Baltimore  Coal  Coui- 
jiany,  and  the  following  year  disposed  of  it  to  that  Conii)any, 
which  then  did  but  a  limiteil  business,  its  stock,  of  the  par  value 
paid  in  of  $100,  then  selling  with  difKculty  at  §20  \*eT  share.  Afr. 
Wilson  being  acquainted  with  the  lamls,  ai)prehended  their  pros- 
j)GCtive  value,  and  a  thorough  investigation  convinced  him  that  a 
vigorous  and  energetic  administration  was  only  required  to  increase 
their  productiveness,  lie,  thereujion,  purebiised  almiit  one-third  of 
the  stock  and  was  elected  a  Director,  in  which  capacity  he  exercised 
great  inflneneo,  and  liis  plan  of  purchasing  additional  lan<Is,  paying 
therefor  by  augmenting  the  stctck,  which  is  now  at  par,  was  adopted. 
As  the  result  of  these  purchases,  the  Company  was  enabled  to 
declare  a  stock  dividend  of  three  hundred  i>cr  cent,,  making  the 
entire  capital  stock  $500,000.  From  the  election  of  Mr,  Wilson  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Conqian}',  in  1855  until  1887,  annual  dividends 
of  from  six  to  eighteen  j)er  cent,  have  been  declared ;  but  in  the 
latter  year  he  negotiated  a  sale,  on  behalf  of  the  board  and  stock- 
hoUlei's  of  the  entire  property,  for  $1,250,000  cash  and  $500,000  in 
stock,  thereby  closing  his  administration  with  a  success  almost 
uni'aralk'Ieil  in  the  annals  of  similar  c<.ir[iorations. 

l>uriug  the  past  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  engagctl  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  coal  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  with  I'cmarkable  success,  and  is  now,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
oue,  President  of  two  Companies,  and  an  active  Director  in  several 
others;  thus  exhibiting  the  ix)8se8sion  of  physical  and  mental  vigor 
rarely  shown  by  men  of  his  yeare.  Mr.  Wilson  has  filled  many 
offices  of  trust  and  honor  among  his  fellow  men,  during  the  past 
sixty-four  yeai-s,  owing  to  his  maintenance  of  an  unsidlied  reput4i- 
tion,  which,  combined  with  his  persevering  industry  and  enterprise, 
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cansed  him  to  be  elected  to  various  positions  of  influence  and  use- 
fulness in  the  community.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Colonization  Society  as  well  as  President  of  the  Susquehanna  Canal 
Company.  The  Baltimore  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
Qf  the  Poor  elected  him  formerly  for  its  President,  and  the  Balti- 
more Manual  Labor  School  for  Indigent  Boys,  an  institution  fostered 
by  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  also  chose  him  for  its  executive  for 
many  years.  Commencing  life  without  capital  or  influence,  and 
being  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  acquired  a  correctness  of 
judgment,  and  a  decision  of  character  which  has  marked  his  long  and 
useful  life.  Quick  in  thought  and  prompt  in  action,  his  perception 
was  only  equalled  by  his  executive  ability,  while  both  being  founded 
upon  a  purity  of  motive  so  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  life 
devoted  to  the  achievement  of  great  designs,  he  now  experiences, 
at  a  ripe  old  age,  that  pleasure  which  characterizes  a  life  well  spent. 


WILLIAM  WILSON  &  SONS. 


The  oldest  firm  name  in  Baltimore  is  that  of  "William  Wilson  & 
Sons,  whose  sign,  almost  illegible  through  age,  may  yet  be  seen  on 
Baltimore  street,  near  Calvert,  where  it  was  placed  in  the  year  1802. 

The  founder  of  this  firm,  William  Wilson,  came  to  Baltimore 
from  the  county  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1770,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Soon  after  the  jieace  of  1783  he  had,  by  his  energy  and  indus- 
try, so  increased  his  originally  small  means,  that,  on  the  extension 
of  American  commerce,  he  became  interested  in  various  Baltimore 
ships,  and  subsequently,  under  the  firm  of  Wilson  &  Maris,  became 
a  large  importer  of  English  goods.  Extending  the  scope  of  his 
operations,  after  his  sons,  James  and  Thomas,  joined  him  under  the 
present  firm  name,  their  vessels,  many  of  them  built  in  Baltimore, 
and  first-class  of  their  respective  periods,  were  actively  employed  in 
a  general  foreign  trade  to  Calcutta  and  other  East  India  ports, 
Holland,  England,  Brazil,  China,  and,  indeed,  wherever  American 
commerce  could  obtain  a  foothold. 

The  firm  made  several  efforts  to  establish  a  direct  trade  between 
China  and  Baltimore  by  importing  and  selling  cargoes  of  teas  here, 
but  in  this  were  not  successful. 

As  their  vessels  grew  old,  or  were  superseded  by  those  of  better 
models,  it  was  their  frequent  practice  to  send  them  out  as  whalers 
from  Warren,  Rhode  Island.  The  management  of  this  branch  of 
the  business  was  entrusted  to  Captain  S.  P.  Child,  an  old  and  faith- 
ful shipmaster  of  theirs.  The  last  of  these  vessels,  the  "Covington," 
built  in  Baltimore  in  1825,  was  destroyed  in  the  North  Pacific  by 
the  privateer  "  Shenandoah"  in  1865. 

William  Wilson  was  ^distinguished  for  his  uprightness  and  lib- 
erality, and  was  prominent  in  public  matters.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "First  Baptist  Church,"  which  was  originally  lo- 
cated on  the  site  of  the  Shot  Tower,  at  the  comer  of  Front  and 
Pitt  (now  Fayette)  streets.  The  present  church  building,  at  the 
corner  of  Sharp  and  Lombard  streets,  was  erected  chiefly  at  his 
expense.    It  is  related  of  him  that,  when  in  1817  the  Government 
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agente  could  obtain  no  funds  from  Wasliington  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions here,  he  tendered  to  the  Navy  Agent,  Mr.  James  Beatty,  a 
loan  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  loan  was  aeccpted,  and  the 
credit  of  tlio  Government  jireserved.  Afterward,  when  the  amount 
was  returnefl  to  him,  with  legal  interest,  he  declined  to  receive  the 
latter,  saying  "that  he  had  no  desire  to  profit  by  the  necessities  of 
his  country." 

His  descendants,  while  largely  aiding  in  the  development  of  our 
city  by  its  railroads  and  other  enterprises,  have  rather  sought  to 
avoid  any  prouuncnce  in  puldic  affairs.  James  Wilson  was  a  zeal- 
ous member  of  the  "Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  Defence"  in 
1814,  and  his  brothers,  Thomas  and  William,  were  members  of  the 
citizen  soldiery  of  that  war,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Bla- 
densburg  and  Nortii  Point. 

After  an  honorable  existence  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
the  firm  name,  descending  to  the  gnmdsons  and  great  grandsons  of 
the  founder,  is  still  maintained,  tiirougli  a  surely  justifiable  pride. 
The  firm  has,  however,  ceased  for  some  years  jast  to  transact  any 
mercantile  business,  and  the  junior  descendants  have  embarked  in 
other  pursuits. 

The  warehouses  of  the  firm,  standing  on  what  was  Lovely  lane, 
now  German  street  extended,  occupy  the  site,  and  are  partly  built 
of  the  materials  of  the  old  Methodist  church,  in  which  Bishop 
Francis  Asbury  was  consecrated  on  Christmas  day  of  178-4.  The 
bricks,  with  those  in  the  old  building,  on  Baltimore  street,  were  all 
imported  from  England. 


A 


WILLIAM   H.  WINDER. 


William  IT.  Wilder  waa  born  Fcbrnnry  IStli,  1775,  in  Somerset 
county,  MaryliincL  His  ancestore  on  both  nUlen  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  in  the  State,  and  as  the  reconb  show,  were  from 
the  first  influential  members  of  her  Legislature  and  Judiciary.  At 
the  Revolution  of  1688  they  were  prominent  actora  in  the  transfer 
of  the  Government  from  Lord  Baltimore  to  William  and  Mary.  His 
great  grandfather,  the  Rev.  John  Ilenrj',  was  the  weeond  jiastor  of 
the  ehureli  at  Rehoboth,  that  disputes  with  a  church  in  Philadel- 
phia the  lionor  of  being  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  revolution  for  American  Indejiendence  Mr. 
Winder's  family,  without  cxce]>tion,  espoused  the  cjiuse  of  their 
country.  His  uncle,  Levin  Winder,  served  as  Colonel  in  the  army. 
His  maternal  uncle,  Jolm  Henry,  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1777  to  1784.  This  gentleman  was  one  (Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  being  the  other,)  of  the  first  United  States 
Senators  from  Maryland.     In  1797  he  was  elected  Gowrnor. 

The  early  education  of  William  11.  Winder  wa.s  comliicted  at 
Washington  Academy,  Somerset  county.  He  finished  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law  with  his  uncle,  John  Honry,  completing  his  studies  in 
Annajiolis,  in  the  office  of  Gabriel  Duval,  afterwards  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Roger  B.  Taney  studied  at  the  same 
time  in  Judge  Chase's  office,  and  a  warm  friendship  and  intimacy 
arose  between  the  two  students,  cloHcd  by  the  attendance  of  Judge 
Taney  at  the  death-bed  of  General  Winder,  thirty  years  afterwards. 
Being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  proposed  to  settle  in  Tennessee,  for 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  went  to  Nashville  on  hoi"seback ; 
but  concluding  that  it  was  not  a  very  promising  field  for  a  lawyer, 
he  returned  to  Maryland,  and,  in  1798,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  In  1799,  he  married  his 
cousin,  Gertrude,  daughter  of  VV'illiani  Polk,  of  Sunienset,  Judge  of 
the  General  Court  for  the  Eastern  Shore.  In  1802,  he  removed  to 
Baltimore.     His  talents  soon  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  at 
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the  bar,  where  his  competitors  vrcve  such  men  aa  Lutlier  Martin 
AVilliam  rinkiiey,  ami  Gonenil  ]Iar]>t«r;  and  his  warm,  generous 
nature  and  captivating  manners  secured  bim  a  atill  liigher  phice  in 
the  esteem  and  afiection  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  The 
advantages  of  his  otHee  were  always  oix'ii,  without  charge,  to  as 
many  students  as  he  could  accommodate,  and  from  his  docket  they 
were  jirovidod  witli  the  opiKirtunity  of  coming  forward  at  the  I?ar. 

U])  to  the  period  of  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Winder  was  incessantly 
oceujiied  with  the  duties  of  his  j»rt>fe98ion,  and  was  engaged  in 
almost  every  case  of  importance  heforo  the  courts.  Although  a 
Federalist  in  politics,  (as  were  his  family  without  exception,)  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  he  embarked  at  once  on  the  side  of  his 
countiy — abandoning  all  j>cr90tial  interests  for,  to  him,  the  higher 
fiehl  of  duty — the  risks  and  hanlships  of  which  he  never  stoppeil  to 
consider.  In  Mareh,  1812,  he  was  apjiointed  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
In  the  ensuing  spring  he  was  commissioned  as  Brigadier  General, 
with  a  warm  acknowledgment  of  his  valualdc  services  from  the 
Secretary  of  War.  At  Stotiv  Creek  he  was  taken  prisoner.  DitHeul- 
ties,  about  this  time,  having  arisen  between  the  two  Governments, 
as  to  the  character  in  which  some  prisonei-s  taken  by  the  British 
were  to  be  regai-ded,  and  retaliation  being  threatened  on  both 
Bides,  General  Winder  was  held  also  as  a  hostage.  This,  of  course, 
occasioned  great  uneasiness  to  his  friends  and  family.  But  the 
British  commander,  influenced  by  the  hope  that  General  Wintler's 
presence  in  Washington  might  lead  tlie  way  to  an  adjustment  of 
certain  olistacles  in  the  way  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  gave  in  to 
the  solicitations  of  his  friends  in  his  behalf,  and  allowed  him  to 
visit  ilarylaiid  on  parole,  in  February,  1814.  On  his  arrival  in 
Baltimore  he  was  met  with  a  sixmtaneous  buret  of  welcome  from 
all  parties.  When  his  parole  exj/n-ed  he  returned  to  C'anadn, 
entrusted  with  powers  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  wliich 
was  etiected  in  the  eonrao  of  the  sjiring.  Immediately  upon  his 
release  he  was  apjMiintcd  Adjutant  General,  and  when  the  danger  to 
the  Ca]iital  became  imminent,  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of 
the  Tenth  District,  for  which  jKJst  he  had  the  honor  to  be  selected 
by  Mr.  Madison  himself,  lie  was  defeated  at  Bladensburg  with  an 
army,  numerically,  about  equal  to  the  British,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  hun<lriHl  men,  a  mere  mob, — thrust  upon  him  at  the 
last  moment,  some  arriving  fifteen  minutes  before  the  action,  none 
before  the  18th — some  without  ammunition,  without  arms,  some 
with  arms  that  had  been  condemned.  The  C'apital  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.     After  the  retreat  of  the  British  fmm  Balti- 
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more,  General  Witulcr  receiveJ  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Niagara 
frontier,  %vliero  liis  services  were  deemed  iui|M)rtaut.  A  coraniittee 
having  lieen  :ni]ioiiitcd  hy  Cougreea  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
disatiter  at  JUadeushurg,  their  rojtort  bore  unfavonihly  upon  the 
conduct  of  GfUeral  Winder,  absent  at  the  time.  ]Te  a|»]ilied  imme- 
diately to  the  President  for  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  which  was  granted, 
and  Genenil  Scott,  Colonels  Fenton  and  Dmyton  wore  aiiiK)inted  a 
(burt,  and  met  in  Haltimoro,  January  2<!th,  1815.  After  a  ivcital 
of  the  means  at  his  disposal  they  conclude  their  rei»rt  thus:  "  They 
nevertheless  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  separate  the  indiviihial  tVojii 
the  calamities  surrounding  him,  and  to  declare  that,  to  the  olKcer 
on  whose  conduct  they  are  to  determine,  no  censure  is  attributable, 
on  the  contrary,  when  they  take  into  considenition  the  comjilieated 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  under  wlucli  he  Ial)ore<l,  they  aiv  of 
opinion,  notwithstanding  the  results,  that  he  is  entitled  to  no  little 
commendation.  Before  the  action  he  exhibited  industry,  zeal  and 
talent,  and  during  its  continuance  a  coolness,  jironiptitude  and  per- 
soiiiU  valor  highly  honorable  to  himself,  and  wcu'thy  of  a  better 
fate." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  returned 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  fortunes  were  ruined,  and  his 
constitution  Ijroken  by  exjKvsure;  but  his  bodily  iufiraiity  had  not 
jiower  to  subdue  the  vigor  and  energy  of  his  mind.  During  the  ten 
yeare  of  his  life  after  the  war,  he  was  twic-e  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  also  to  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment,  in  spite  of  his  assur- 
ance that  he  could  not  jterform  the  duties  o(  the  oHice.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  his  practice  was  the  largest  at  the  Baltimore  Bar, 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States  Supremo  Court. 

John  Neal,  of  Portland,  who  was  one  of  his  students  during  this 
period,  writes  of  him  thus:  "My  tii-st  acquaintance  with  General 
Winder  was  at  the  J)elpliian  Club.  I  had  long  known  him  by  repu- 
tation as  the  foremost  advocate  at  the  Baltimore  Bar;  his  popu- 
larity as  a  man  I  knew  to  be  ahiiost  unbounded.  General  Winder 
had  very  little  imagination,  but  he  had  a  head  as  clear  as  crystal;  a 
strong,  uuquenchable  spirit  of  elotjuence,  lofty  notions  of  man's  dig- 
nity, great  reasoning  jtuwer,  but  little  jwetry  in  his  nature,  j'et  he 
believed  in  poetry.  He  wauted  order;  without  arrangement,  in 
almost  everything  out  of  court,  in  court  he  was  a  model  of  closeness 
and  persjiicuity,  contining  himself  to  a  few  points,  and  urging  them 
with  a  clearness  ami  vehemence  alike  startling  and  convincing,  lie 
was  not  a  learned  lawyer  in  the  common  acueiitation  of  the  term, 
but   he   bad    an    amazing  aptitude    fur  generalizing  witli  ctfect,  a 
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power  ol"  extracting  and  applying  principles  I  never  saw  in  another, 
I  heard  him  always,  for  a  jx-riod  of  six  or  eight  years,  whenever  be 
had  a  case  wortli  arguing,  in  Baltimore,  never  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  My  notions  of  him,  therefore,  are  founded  upon  his 
coniUiot  of  exteniiwre  Nisi  Prius  cases,  and  there  he  was  unrivalled. 
He  was  altogetlier  an  extmordinary  man.  Helf-tlenying  to  a  fault, 
unselfish  to  a  proverb,  too  generous  ever  to  think  of  justifj'ing 
himsL'lf  at  the  exi)ense  of  another ;  too  magnanimous  to  su9i)ect 
others  of  envy,  or  littleneas,  or  bad  faith,  he  was  just  the  man  to 
live  and  die  in  the  belief,  that  inasmuch  as  jiistice  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  God's  throne,  ho  who  deserves  to  have  no 
enemies  may  safely  leave  his  reputation  to  take  care  of  itself.  His 
fninie  was  wiry,  compact  and  well  prnpnrtioncd.  Features  rather 
sharply  cut,  eyes  dear,  greeiush  blue,  if  I  renieiubcr  aright;  action 
fiery,  energetic,  inqwrious;  voice  ringing  and  trumjiet  toned.  In 
short,  he  was  natundly  gifted,  and  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  his 
gifts  for  the  nuistery  of  othci-s." 

In  the  language  of  his  great  contemporary,  William  Wirt,  "Fol- 
lowed by  the  love  and  honored  by  the  tears  of  all  who  knew  him,  he 
has  gone  down  to  the  grave." 


WILLIAM  WIRT. 


The  Wirt  fkinilj  were  of  Swiss  origin;  Jacnb,  the  fiitber  of 
William,  haviiiE:  emigrated  to  this  eountry  from  Switzerland  some 
years  before  the  Ameriean  Revolution,  anrl,  with  a  brother,  Jasper, 
settled  near  IJladensburg,  in  Maryland.  The  snbjt'ct  of  this  notiee 
was  born  on  the  Sth  ol'  Xovember,  1772.  His  jiarents  were  in 
humble  circumstances,  with  six  children  to  supjiort,  of  whom  Wil- 
liam was  the  yonngest.  Jacob  Wirt's  ehief  means  of  living  consisted 
in  a  siuall  tavern  which  he  kept  in  the  village  of  JSlailensburg.  He 
died  when  his  youngest  son  was  only  two  years  of  age,  and  his 
wife,  also,  six  years  later,  leaving  the  children  to  the  care  of  their 
imcle,  Jasper  Wirt.  Under  his  charge  William  i-eceived  the  earliest 
of  his  instruction,  and  in  his  seventh  year  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
in  Georgetown,  Di.'^trict  of  Columbia,  and  thence  to  another  at 
New  Port  Church,  Charles  county,  Maryland;  hut  he  was  chiefly 
educated  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  James  Hunt,  in  Montgomery 
county,  remaining  with  him  from  his  eleventh  to  his  tifteenth  year. 
Here,  having  the  advantages  of  a  good  library,  he  zealously  pursued 
his  studies,  and  formed  that  love  of  literature  which  becanje  one  of 
his  strong  characteristics  in  after  life.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  classics  and  some  acquaintance  with  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy. 

The  Court  House  of  Jlontgomery  being  at  no  great  distance, 
young  Wirt  was  accustomed  to  visit  it  on  holidays  in  company 
with  some  of  his  school  fellows,  who  proposed,  shortly,  to  establish 
a  court  of  their  own.  Wirt  was  employed  to  draft  a  constitution 
and  laws  of  this  mimic  court;  and  this  youthful  etfort  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  Mr,  Uenjamin  tMwards,  the  father  of  one  of 
his  young  companions,  he  invited  Wirt,  when  Mr.  Hunt's  school 
was  broken  up,  in  1787,  to  become  an  inmate  of  his  family.  He 
accejited  the  otter,  and  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  remained  in  Mr. 
Edwards's  house  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Wirt  was  most  happily 
situated  at  this  period,  and  always  referred  to  Mr.  Edwards's  friend- 
ship with  gratitude  and  pleasure. 
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lie  iimde  a  journey  to  AlIt!:u^ita,  Georijia,  in  17^9,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  but  no  rocorfl  of  tlii!*  trip  is  i preserved;  and  on  his  return, 
during  the  next  spring,  he  began  the  study  of  the  law  at  Mont- 
gomery Court  House  with  ^fr.  William  P.  Hunt,  the  son  of  liis 
fi)i-mer  instructor,  lie  subsequently  fiui'sued  his  legal  ooui"so  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Swann,  in  Leeslmrg,  Virginia,  and  in  1792  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  and  removed  to  Culf>eper  Court  House,  where 
lie  entered  on  the  career  in  which  he  was  destined  to  win  such  dis- 
tinction. At  this  period  of  his  life,  Mr.  AV'irt,  who  was  of  very 
lively  and  social  disposition,  a  great  favorite  in  society,  and  at  a 
time  when  alrmist  universal  conviviality  reigned  in  every  house- 
hold, occasidiially  yielded  to  excess.  His  habit  in  this  rt^gard  has 
been  fi-equently  much  exaggerated ;  but  he  most  nobly  redeemed 
the  erroi-s  of  his  yfiutb,  wliicb  no  one  lamented  more  than  himself. 

In  1796  he  married  Miss  Mildred  Gilmer,  the  eldest  tlaushter  of 
Dr.  George  Gilmer,  who  resided  at  Pen  Park,  in  the  neiglilwrhood 
of  Cliarlottesville.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  graces  of  mint!  and 
jiereon,  and  the  next  four  yeai-s  of  Mr.  Wirt's  life  were  among  the 
happiest  he  ever  spent.  lie  resided  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law, 
growing  in  reputation  at  the  bar,  and  brought  into  contact  fre- 
quently with  Thomas  Jetfersun,  James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  and 
other  celebrated  men  of  the  time.  In  1799,  however,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  which  event  changed  the  current  of  his 
life.  In  order  to  divert  bis  mind  from  dwelling  too  long  on  his 
affliction,  his  friends  induced  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Rich- 
mond, where  he  was  elected  to  the  clerkship  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, holding  the  office  during  three  Sfssions  of  the  Legislature.  In 
1800  he  was  associated  in  the  defence  of  Callender,  who  was  tried 
for  libel  before  Judge  Samuel  Chase,  under  the  Sedition  act,  and  in 
1802  he  was  ajtpoiiitcd  by  the  Legislature  the  Chancellor  of  the 
eastern  district  of  Virginia,  an  otlice  of  greater  honor  than  profit, 
and  which  he  held  for  a  short  time  only.  By  his  first  wife  Mr. 
Wirt  had  no  children;  and  in  1802  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  second 
daughter  of  Colonel  Robert  Gamble,  of  Richmond,  which  union 
proved  for  life  one  of  the  hajipiest  nature.  Resigning  his  Chan- 
cellorship on  account  of  the  inadequate  salary,  and  resuming  hia 
labors  at  the  liar,  he  removed  to  Norfolk.  Just  before  doing  so  lie 
wrote  and  j>ui)lished  in  the  Riehmond  Argus  a  series  of  jwpers 
under  the  title  of  "Letters  of  the  British  Spy."  They  were  very 
hastily  written,  and  Mr,  Wirt  Iiimself  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
hearty  welcfime  they  received  fi'om  the  public.  They  at  once  gave 
bim  a  national  litcrury  celebrity,  aud  still,  in  some  degree,  maintain 
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tbeir  place  at  tlic  present  day.    The  episode  of  the  "Blind  Preacher" 
perhajs  contributes  not  a  little  to  preserve  them. 

Wirt  remained  in  NorfVdk  until  1806,  when  he  again  removed  to 
Richmond,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  he  was  engaged  in  the  cele- 
brated trial  of  Aaron  liurr,  for  high  treason,  being  employed  for  the 
prosecution  under  the  direction  ol'  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  remarkalde  character  of  Aaron  Burr, 
and  the  scheme  of  his  invasion  of  Mexico,  gave  to  this  trial  the 
widest  celebrity.  The  attention  of  the  whole  country  was  turned 
ui>on  Kichmond,  where  the  array  of  counsel  upon  either  side  com- 
prised some  (»f  (he  very  foremost  members  of  the  American  bar. 
Wirt's  impressive  and  pt»werful  speech  on  this  occasion  attracted 
wide  notice,  and  that  jiortion  of  it  in  which  he  nlltules  to  Blenner- 
hassct,  one  of  the  victims  of  Burr's  unscrupulous  designs,  is  well 
known,  and  has  been  recited  by  thousands  of  school  boys  from  text 
books  of  American  oratory. 

In  1808  he  very  unwillingly  accepte<l  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  but  oidy  for  a  single  term,  preferring  private  life  and  the 
active  duties  of  his  profession  as  well  as  various  literary  projects. 
During  tlie  war  with  (/Jix'at  Britain  he  declined  a  commission  in 
the  army,  and  on  the  British  forces  ascending  the  .James  river  as 
far  as  City  Point,  he  raise<l  a  coqis  of  flying  artillery  to  rejKd  them, 
Imt  whose  services,  hapjiily,  were  not  required.  In  181.>  ho  was 
appointed  United  8tati's  Attorney  for  the  Histrict  of  Kichmond  by 
President  Madison,  and  visiting  Washington,  in  oitler  to  argue  a 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  he  there  met  for  the  first  time  his 
great  rival,  William  I'iukney.  In  1817  be  tinally  comjileted  and 
published  his  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  on  whifh  he  had  occasionally 
been  engaged  for  some  years,  at  times  becoming  so  weary  of  it  that 
he  almost  resolved  ujmiu  abandoning  it  altogether.  This  work  in 
some  degree  disappointed  public  expectation,  and  it  is  generally 
conceded  to  add  little  to  Mr.  Wirt's  reputation.  He  had  entered 
ujion  it  with  great  enthusiasm;  but  on  pursuing  his  researches,  solid 
material,  in  the  shape  of  jwpci's,  letters  and  utiier  doeuments,  proved 
so  scanty, — so  much  regarding  the  celebrated  orator  had  been  merely 
handed  down  iVom  mouth  to  mouth, — that  the  substratum  of  facts 
on  wliich  an  author  must  build  any  biogniiihy  of  enduring  value, 
was,  in  the  case  of  Patrick  Henry,  almost  wholly  wanting,  and  Mr. 
Wirt  was  too  frequently  obliged  to  rely  on  traditional  accounts. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1817,  President  Mom-ue  offered  bira  the 
position  of  Attorney  Genend  of  the  United  States,  made  vacant  by 
the  apiwintmeut  of  Mr,  Rush  as  Minister  to  England.    He  accepted. 
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anil  removed  his  residence  to  Washiriglon,  retaining  bia  office 
througli  three  jiresideiitial  terms,  and  resigning  it  at  the  close  of 
Mr.  Adanifi'8  aduiinistnition.  In  1818  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  JJaltiiimre,  he  being  'engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  llutton  and 
llull,  who  had  committed  a  highway  robbery  of  the  United  States 
mail  on  the  PLiladeljiliia  road,  only  a  few  miles  from  IJaltiniore, 
and  murdered  the  driver  of  the  stage  coach.  The  men  were  con- 
victed and  hung.  "Wirt  now  became  a  freiiuent  practitioner  in 
Baltimore  and  Annapolis.  Ilia  reputation  as  a  great  lawj'er  was 
continually  increasing,  and  he  had  freijuent  opportunities  of  measur- 
ing his  strength  with  (<ueh  able  opjwnents  as  I'inkney  and  Uarp>er. 
The  death  of  ilr.  Piukney,  in  1822,  and  of  General  Harper,  in  1825, 
left  him  with  scarce  a  rival. 

In  1826  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  University  of  "Virginia, 
and  its  Professor  of  Law ;  but  he  declined  to  accept  on  account  of 
his  numerous  engagements.  On  the  19th  of  OctoV»er,  in  the  same 
year,  he  [ironounced  the  eulogj',  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  on 
Presidents  Adams  and  Jetferson,  who  had  both  died  on  the  pre- 
ceding 4th  of  July  at  the  close  of  the  fii-st  half  century  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  May,  1827,  Mr.  "Wirt  was  engaged 
in  a  case  whieli  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time.  Rev.  Dr. 
John  M.  Duncan,  a  very  able  and  distinguished  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, had  been  trie<l  for  heresy  by  the  State  Presbytery,  and  a  man- 
danms  suit  was  bruuglit  to  obtain  possession  of  the  cliurch  by  the 
minority  of  his  congregation,  the  majority  siding  with  their  pastor 
in  his  doctrinal  views.  Roger  B.  Taney,  late  Chief  .Justice  of  tlie 
United  States,  appeared  for  the  minority.  The  court  room  was 
thronged  with  la<lies  and  ]>ereons  who  rarely  entered  a  hall  of  jus- 
tice;  and  although  the  case  in  law  was  one  of  the  dryest  nature, 
full  of  teehnical  and  abstruse  points,  Mr.  Wirt  infused  into  it  so 
much  vivacity  and  wit  that  he  held  the  closest  interest  of  his  audi- 
ence. He  won  the  caee,  closing  with  electric  effect  by  one  of  the 
happiest  quotations  ou  record: 

"Besides,  this  Duncan 
Ilath  borne  liis  I'aciiltios  so  roeek,  hath  b«en 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  aujrela,  trurajii't-toiijijued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  tuking-off." 

In  182f),  just  after  the  inauguration  of  President  .Jackson,  Mr. 
Wirt  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
jtaesed,  except  upon  such  occasions  in  his  jirofession  as  made  absence 
irom  home  necessary.    In  1830  he  was  employed  as  counsel  for  Judge 
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Peck,  who  was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and 
also  in  the  celebrated  Cherokee  case,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  their 
Georgia  lands  to  reservations  west  of  the  Mississippi.  As  counsel 
for  the  Indians,  his  case  went  against  him,  and  the  Indians  were 
removed.  In  the  case  of  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  for 
the  district  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Wirt  was  engaged  in  connection  with 
Jonathan  Meredith,  of  Baltimorie.  Judge  Peck  was  acquitted.  In 
1831  Mr.  "VVirt  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  President  Jackson,  and,  in  tho 
same  year,  was  nominated  as  the  Anti-Masonic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  which  nomination  he  accepted,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
popular  election. 

Mr.  Wirt's  health  had  now  been  suffering  for  some  years,  and 
domestic  affliction,  es^iecially  the  death  of  his  youngest  daughter, 
Agnes,  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  remarkable  mental  powers, 
had  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  He  continued,  however,  to  perform 
his  duties  with  vigor  and  cheerfulness,  until  February,  1834,  when 
he  was  in  Washington  to  attend  the  term  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Ue  was  seized  with  serious  illness  on  the  10th  of  February,  and 
died  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  lie  was  buried  in  the  Con- 
gressional burying  ground,  not  far  from  his  great  forensic  rival, 
AVilliam  Pinkncy,  his  funeral  being  attended  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Heads  of  Departments,  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress,  which  had  adjourned  in  his  honor, 
although  he  had  never  been  a  member  of  either. 

Mr.  Wirt's  private  character  was  no  less  admirable  and  charming 
than  his  public  career  was  full  of  honors.  He  was  universally  be- 
loved, and  his  wit,  gayety  and  kindness  of  heart  made  him  the 
delight  of  social  circles.  His  religious  convictions,  though  liberal, 
were  strong,  and  his  chief  consolation  in  his  later  years.  His  life 
has  been  ably  written  by  his  friend,  John  P.  Kennedy. 
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"William  "Woodward,  now  and  for  many  years  past,  prominently 
identified  with  the  domestic  dry  goods  commission  trade,  in  Balti- 
more city,  and  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  houses  engaged  in 
that  husincss,  was  horn  in  Aime  Arundel  county,  Maryland,  Septem- 
her  8th,  1801.  His  parents,  who  were  descended  from  the  early 
English  settlei's  of  the  State,  were  Henry  "Woodward,  a  respected 
citizen  and  planter,  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  and  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Williams,  of  Prince  George  county.  They 
were  both  attached  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
doctrines  of  which  their  son  was  brought  up,  and  of  which  he  has 
been  through  life  an  earnest  and  useful  member.  To  some  of  his 
labors,  in  connection  with  one  important  branch  of  that  church's 
work  in  this  city,  reference  will  be  made  subsequently. 

William  "Woodward,  when  quite  young,  was  placed  in  a  store  in 
Annapolis,  where  he  remained  until  November,  1815.  His  early 
education  was  necessarily  limited  to  such  as  the  common  schools  of 
that  day  were  capable  of  furnishing,  there  being  then  but  few  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  a  liberal  education  among  jwrsons  of  moderate 
means.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  he  came  to  Baltimore  City, 
obtaining  a  situation  in  a  mercantile  house,  which  he  retained 
until  it  closed  business,  in  1821.  He  next  secured  a  situation  in 
one  of  the  old  established  houses  of  the  city,  and,  in  1828,  com- 
menced business  on  his  own  account,  having  formed  a  partnership 
with  the  son  of  his  previous  employer,  xinder  the  firm  of  Jones  & 
"Woodward.  From  that  date  until  the  present  time,  a  i)eriod  of 
over  forty  yeai-s,  Mr.  "Woodward  has  carried  on  the  same  character 
of  business,  and  almost  in  the  same  locality.  The  present  firm  of 
"Woodward,  Baldwin  &  Co.,«iran8act8  its  business  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood in  which  Jones  &  "Woodward  began ;  the  dry  goods  trade 
in  Baltimore  not  having  been  migratory,  but  having,  with  few 
exceptions,  retained  the  same  general  location  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  In  1844,  the  firm  was  changed  to  William  Woodward 
&  Co.,  and,  in  1856,  to  Woodward,  Baldwin  &  Co.    In  1863,  a 
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brnn(.li  liouse  was  established  in  Jfow  York,  umler  the  fianio  nanie, 
liotli  bouPC's  being  still  in  active  operation,  and  largely  identified 
with  the  trade  of  both  cities,  and  doing  bnsiness  with  all  portions 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Woodward  is  now  and  has  been,  for  years,  connected  with 
eonio  ot  the  leading  banks  and  insurance  companies  of  Baltimore 
city,  as  a  director,  and  is  held  in  high  and  just  esteem  by  the  entire 
mercantile  and  buPincHS  community.  Tic  is  also  jiromincntly  identi- 
fied with  various  charitable  iind  bcncvnlent  institutions,  of  which 
he  is  a  liberal  sujijortcr,  iirul  uiidl  wirliin  a  few  months  past  was 
President  of  the  Church  Home  and  IiiHruiary,  a  hospital  cstabli.'jlicd 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  Mr.  Woodward's  laboi-s  in  one  important  dejiartment 
of  lay  co-o]:erati(in  iti  cctincction  witli  that  church.  Wc  refer  to 
the  part  he  has  borne  in  its  Sunday-school  work.  From  181!',  Mr. 
Woodward  has  been  identified  in  heart  and  feeling  with  that 
denomination  of  Christians,  and  shortly  after  coming  to  Baltimore 
to  reside,  became  a  regular  attendant  at  St.  I'eter's  Church,  then 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  K.  Ilenshaw,  1).  ])., 
afterwards  l?ishop  of  Rhode  I.sland.  The  ol<l  church  edifice  then 
sluod  at  the  corner  of  Sharp  and  German  streets,  upon  the  site  now 
occupied  by  stately  warehouses.  A  new  cluin-h  building,  of  imjios- 
ing  dimensions  and  architectural  appcnrjiiifu,  has  ivccntly  been 
completed,  at  the  corner  of  Uriiid  Hill  avenue  and  Lanvale  street 
which  perijctuates  the  ancient  name  and  memories  of  St.  Peter's. 
AVith  this  congregation  Mr.  W'oodward  has  been  connected  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1819,  he  conunence<l 
liis  connection,  which  has  never  been  severed,  with  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  cburcli,  filling  the  position  of  Superintendent  for 
almost  half  a  century.  During  this  long  period,  his  interest  in  the 
Sundnv-scliool  cause  has  never  fiasfrcd,  and  his  labors  have  been 
active  and  incessant.  In  appropriate  and  merited  recognition  of 
these  labors,  and  of  the  success  which  has  attended  them,  the  semi- 
centennial anniversary  of  !Mr.  Woodward's  connection  witii  St. 
Peter's  Sunday-school,  was  iiulilicly  celebrated  in  this  city,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  18(59,  by  a  very  large  assembhige  of  those  now  and 
formerly  connected  with  the  school.  Many  friends,  also,  of  other 
denominations,  were  present,  and  not  a  few  came  from  tlistaut  cities, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  present.  Want  of  space  forbids 
any  extracts,  even,  from  the  interesting  addresses  delivered  on  the 
occasion,  and  which  reviewed  the  results  of  half  a  century's  work  in 
a  single  direction,  and  showed  how  much  good  can  be  accomplished 
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by  such  eftbrts  and  example.  Among  those,  from  abroad  who  were 
present,  ^nd  spoke  upon  the  occasion,  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  of 
l*hiladelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Honshaw,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  son  of  the  former  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  and  Bishop  of  Rhode 
Island.  Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grammor, 
the  present  Rector  of  St.  Peter's ;  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Dalrymple,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Academic  Department  of  the  UniveiNity  of  Maryland  ; 
and  by  the  venerable  .Mr.  Hnnt,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
school  when  Mr.  "Woodward  first  entered  it  as  a  teacher,  in  1819. 
Mr.  Woodward,  who  was  deeply  moved  by  those  manifestations  of 
affection  and  respect  on  the  part  of  those  present,  made  an  appro- 
priate acknowledgment  of  the  personal  honor  done  him,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  paid  an  affectionate  tribute  to  those  faithful  co-laborers, 
as  well  those  living,  and  who  were  present  before  him,  as  those 
departed  who  were  present  only  to  memory,  who  had  assisted  him 
in  his  life-long  work.  The  occasion  was  one  long  to  be  remembered 
by  those  who  participated,  and  was  deeply  gratifying  to  Mr.  Wood- 
w-ard,  who  felt  that,  through  him,  tlie  cause  was  honored  to  which 
he  had  given  so  largely  and  unselfishly  of  his  labor  and  his  time. 
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For  more  than  half  a  century  the  records  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Palish,  of  Baltimore,  were  graced  by  the  Christian  life  and  spirit 
of  William  Edward  AVyatt,  a  rector  in  whom  were  united  the 
most  fervent  piety,  active  benevolence,  ready  sympathy  with  his 
fellow  man,  and  social  qualities  of  high  order.  He  was  born  in 
Manchester,  Nova  Scotia,  July  9th,  1789.  In  the  following  year 
his  parents  removed  to  Ifew  York  city,  where  he  was  i-eared  and 
educated,  first  at  the  school  of  Rev.  Dr.  Barrj',  and  subsequently 
at  Columbia  College.  He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
August  2d,  1809,  in  the  same  class  with  the  two  Bishops  Onder- 
donk.  Bishop  Kemper,  and  Judge  Murray  lloft'man.  His  second 
degree  of  M.  A.  he  receivefl  in  1816. 

Having  early  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  holy  ministry, 
he  began  his  theological  studies  under  Doctor,  afterward  Bishop, 
Hobart,  and  Avas  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  Orders  about  a  month 
after  graduating.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Benjamin 
Moore,  in  St.  John's  Church,  New  York,  September  23d,  1810,  and 
Priest  by  Bishop  Hobart,  October  5th,  1813.  On  February  8th, 
1811,  he  was  settled  as  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Xewtown,  Long 
Island,  and  while  residing  there,  he  officiated  for  some  months, 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  in  connection  with  Trinity  Church,  New 
York. 

On  October  Ist,  1812,  he  married  Miss  Frances  Billop,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Abigail  Billop,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  Eleven  children  were  the  fruit  of  their 
union,  seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons  became 
ministers  of  the  church. 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  Mr.  Wyatt  was  chosen  assistant  Rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Baltimore,  and  settled  there  May  16th.  The 
Rev.  James  Kemp,  D.  D.,  Avas  associated  with  him  as  senior  Rector, 
and  on  the  first  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  was  consecrated 
Suft'ragan  Bishop  of  Maryland,  with  right  of  succession  to  the  full 
Episcopate,  which  right  Avas  fulfilled  later  on  the  demise  of  Bishop 
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Claggi'tt.  On  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Kemp,  as  SuiFragan,  Mr.  "Wyatt 
became  Associate  ^Minister,  with  the  riglit  of  succession  to  the 
rectoiy,  and  ceased  to  l)e  associate  Kector.  lie  was  installed,  accoiil- 
ingly,  in  Christ  Chnrch,  which  was  then  a  chajK?]  of  ease  to  St. 
J'aulV,  on  the  IGtli  of  October,  1814.  In  October,  1827,  on  the 
death  of  Jiishop  Kemp  he  l)ecame  sole  Kector,  and  so  continue*! 
until  his  death  in  1864,  more  than  half  a  century  after  he  had 
entered  on  his  duties  as  associate  Rector.  The  venerable  ]>arsonage, 
so  many  years  familiarly  known  as  the  residence  of  Dr.  Wyatt, 
still  stands  in  Sara;>;ga  stivet,  facing  Liberty  streci,  and  presents 
a  ([uaint  appearance  of  settled  ministerial  respectability,  in  the 
midst  of  a  neighborhood  alreadv  changing  as  the  tide  of  tnido 
sweeps  on. 

In  1818,  Mr.  "Wyatt  was  elected  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  in  1820,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  that  institution.  In  1822,  he  visited  Euro[)e,  and 
again  at  a  subsequent  jicriod  in  1854. 

Dr.  Wyatt  was  signally  honoreil  by  his  church,  although  he  did 
not  attain  the  Episcopate.  Piirly  in  his  ministry  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  JStanding  Committee,  and  continued  to  be  one  until 
his  death,  excei^ting  the  time  when  he  was  President  of  the  Con- 
vention, lie  filled  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  I'resident  of  tlie 
Committee,  and  also  of  Secretary  of  the  Convention.  In  1817,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Genend  Convention,  and  held  his 
place  in  every  Convention  afterward  until  his  death,  when  he  was 
the  oldest  member  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Delegates. 

In  1828,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  House,  and,  at  various 
periods,  re-elected  seven  times,  until  in  1853  he  declined  again  to 
serve. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Kemp,  when  the  Episcojiate  became 
vacant.  Dr.  Wyatt  was  selected  by  the  High  Churchmen  of  tlie 
Diocese  as  their  candidate  for  the  Bishopric.  But  altliough  Dr. 
Wyatt  had  attained  so  distinguished  a  reputation  as  a  divine,  and 
was  so  universally  respected  by  all  classes  for  his  i)iety  and  benevo- 
lence, he  never  connnanded  a  sufficiency  of  votes  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  to  elect  him.  His  strong  friends  and  supiK>rtei*8  clung  to  him, 
however,  with  unflinching  zeal,  and  rendei'ed  the  election  of  a 
Bishop  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 

Dr.  Johns,  the  candidate  of  the  Low  Church  party,  commanded 
a  majority  of  the  clergy,  although  not  enough  to  secure  a  two- 
thirds  vote  among  them,  while  Dr.  Wyatt  had  a  very  large  ma- 
jority in  the  laity.    jJfo  choice  was  had  for  Bishop.    Dr.  Wyatt 
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was  elected  President  of  the  Convention,  and  annually  re-elected 
during  the  vacancy  in  the  Episcopate.  The  Presidency  gave  him 
all  the  powers  of  Bishop  of  Maryland,  so  far  as  it  could  be  exer- 
cised l>y  one  who  was  not  consecrated  as  a  bishop.  He  ceased  to 
lie  President  on  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Stone,  Octoljcr  21st, 
1830, 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Stone,  in  February,  1838,  a  new  election 
Ijcconiing  necessiiry,  Dr.  Johns  was  electetl  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion by  a  majority  of  one  vota  Both  Dr.  Wyatt  and  Dr.  Johns 
were  nominated  for  the  vacant  Episcopate,  V)ut  both  declining  an 
election,  nominated  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter,  aftervvai'd  Bishop  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  action  waa  not  sustained,  and  Dr.  Wyatt,  Dr. 
•Tolnis  and  Dr.  Ilenshaw,  afterward  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  were 
lialiotod  for  several  times,  without  a  choice,  neither  l)eing  enabled 
to  obtain  a  two-thirds  vote.  Finally,  all  three  names  were  with- 
drawn, and  on  an  informal  ballot,  Dr.  Manton  Eaatburn,  afterward 
Bishoji  of  Massachusetts,  being  chosen  by  a  small  majority,  was 
nominated  and  coniirmod.     lie,  however,  declined  the  election 

In  consequence  of  Dr.  Eastburn's  refusal  of  the  Episcopate,  a 
special  C'onvention  was  held  August  2d,  1838.  Dr.  Wyatt  and 
Dr.  Johns  formally  retired  as  candidates  after  many  ineffective 
ballots  among  the  clergy,  and,  finally,  on  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Wyatt,  Dr.  Kemper,  then  a  Missionary  Bishop,  and  afterward 
Bishop  of  Wisconsin,  was  chosen  by  large  majorities  of  both  clergy 
and  laity.     He  also  decline<l  serving. 

At  the  annual  Convention  of  1839,  Dr.  Wyatt  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  again  in  the  following  year.  During  this  Convention 
Dr.  Dorr,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  Bishop,  but  he  also  refused 
to  accept. 

Another  sjiecial  Convention  was  held  in  Nov^ember,  1839,  at 
wbicli  Dr.  Wyatt  jiresided.  lie  withdrew  his  name  as  a  candidate, 
and  Dr.  William  R.  Wliittiugham,  of  JS'ew  York  and  Rev.  II.  V. 
I).  .Tohns,  were  voted  for  a  number  of  times  without  success,  neither 
Ijeing  able  to  command  the  requisite  majority  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Ordere.  Their  names  were  then  withilrawn,  and  Dr.  Wyatt  and 
J(jhu  Johns  substituted.  Dr.  Johns  had  a  majority  of  one  vote 
among  the  clergy,  and  Dr.  Wyatt  a  majority  of  eight  with  the 
laity.  Dr.  Wyatt  then  withdrew  and  his  name  was  not  again 
used.  The  Convention  adjourned  without  a  choice,  after  much 
balloting  for  the  rival  candidates.  Dr.  Whittingham,  Dr.  John 
Joluis,  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  George  Mcllhiney.  At  length,  in 
the  annual  Convention  of  1840,  the  long  and  vexatious  contest 
37 
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was  brought,  to  a  close  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Whittingham  wntli- 
out  opposition ;  and  the  very  signal  ability  which  he  has  ever 
since  manifested  as  Bishop  of  Man-land,  has  proved  the  wisdom  of 
choice  in  the  Convention.  "With  the  election  of  Dr.  Whitting- 
ham, Dr.  Wyatt  finally  ceased  to  l>e  its  President.  Dr.  Wyatt  wa? 
the  sole  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  from  the  death  of  Bisliop 
Kemp,  in  1827  until  his  own  decease,  which  was  more  ttian  half 
a  ceutury  after  he  fii-st  became  connected  with  the  church  as  its 
Associate  Rector.  During  this  long  period  he  became  endeared  to 
all  classes  of  his  fellow  citizens,  enjoying  a  very  wide  acfiuaint- 
ance  even  outside  the  bounds  of  his  own  communion,  and  being 
more  univereally  known  than  any  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  city. 
He  was  a  man  of  polished  manners,  naturally  social,  and  alive  to 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  and  sreatly  enjoyed  conversation 
with  intelligent  jteople,  while  his  own  colloquial  powers  were  held 
in  high  repute.  Although  thus  mingling  much  with  life,  the 
pastor  of  the  most  fashionable  congregation  in  Baltimore,  he  was 
fearless  and  indei>endent  in  his  ojiinions,  and  always  courageou.sly 
expressed  them  from  the  pulpit,  whenever  he  thought  "society" 
overstepped  the  bounds  ctf  modesty  and  decorum.  As  a  preacher, 
although  not  regarded  as  brilliant,  his  sermons  were  always  marked 
by  strong  and  sound  sense,  while  his  style  as  a  writer  was  chaste 
and  elegant,  showing  a  familiarity  with  the  best  models  of  the 
English  language.  Very  few  of  his  writings  were  published,  but 
one  of  them,  entitled  "The  Parting  Sjiirit's  Address  to  his  Mother," 
written,  it  is  said,  after  the  death  of  one  of  his  own  childi-cn,  has 
administered  comfort  and  consolation  to  many  a  bereaved  mourner. 
For  many  years.  Dr.  Wyatt  acted  gratuitously  as  Chaplain  of  the 
Maryland  Penitentiary,  visiting  the  prisoners  taithfully  every  week, 
laboring  for  their  spiritual  improvement,  and  bestowing  such  mate- 
rial comforts  as  his  own  meaJis  and  prisoJi  discipline  would  admit 
of.  As  a  Divine,  Dr.  Wyatt  took  strong  ground  with  the  High 
Church  cause,  more  esiMjcially  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when 
the  distinctive  lines  of  Uigh  Church  and  Low  Cluirch,  or  the 
"  Evangelical "  party,  as  the  last  was  styled,  were  brought  promi- 
nently into  ecclesiastical  contests. 

After  a  long  and  painful  illness  of  more  than  seventeen  months, 
during  which  his  sutieriugs  were  unusually  severe  and  agonizing, 
Dr.  Wyatt  closed  his  pure,  useful  and  saintly  life  on  June  24th, 
1864. 
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